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SWITZERLAND. 


The  country  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps  was  in  the  earliest  periods  of 
history  denominated  Helvetia^  or  the  land  of  the  HelvetiauSi  from  its  an- 
cient inhabitants,  a  tribe  of  German  origin.  It  received  its  modem  name 
of  Switzerland  from  one  of  its  cantons,  which  was  among  the  earliest 
to  enrol  itself  in  the  league  which  was  entered  into  for  the  support  of 
national  freedom  in  the  14th  century.  Switzerland  extends  from  45**  50' 
to  *?•  5(y  N.L.,  and  from  5»  5(y  to  10"  S(y  E.  L.  Its  greatest  length 
from  £.  to  W.  has  been  estimated  at  200  British  miles ;  and  its  greatest 
breadth  horn  N.  to  S.  at  about  130  miles.  Its  figure,  however,  is  pretty 
nearly  that  of  a  right-angled  triangle :  having  its  right  angle  at  Schaff- 
hansen,  and  the  two  others  at  the  Mont-du-Chat,  and  Munsterthal.  Its 
superficies  is  estimated  ^by  Schoch  at  875.61,  or  18,825  British  miles, 
but  by  Stein  at  only  696.33  German,  or  about  15,000  British  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Baden  and  the  lake  of  Constance  ;  on 
the  £.  by  the  Tyrol ;  on  the  S.  by  Lombardy  and  Sardinia  *  and  on  the 
W.  by  France. 

The  Swiss  confederacy  consists  of  22  independent  cantons  :  viz. 


Area  according 
toScfaocb. 


In  Britfah    Popolatioo  aeoordiog 
mllM.         to  Schoch,  in  IBIS. 


Zurich, 

45 

967.5 

182,123 

Bern,    . 

173 

3719.5 

291,200 

Luceru, 

36 

774 

86,700 

Uri,      . 

24 

516 

14,000 

Schwyz  or  Schweiz, 

22 

473 

28,900 

Underwalden, 

12.2 

262.3 

21,200 

Olsms, 

21.25 

456.875 

26,575 

Zng,             .        . 

6.5 

1 18.25 

14,300 

Frvbni^  or  Freybrug, 
Solothum  or  Soleure, 

23 

494.5 

67,814 

13 

279.5 

47,882 

Basel  or  Basle,   . 

12.5 

268.75 

45,900 

Scliaffhanseny     . 

8 

172 

30,000 

Appensell, 

10.5 

225.75 

55,000 

8t  OaO,      . 

40 

860 

130,301 

The  Grisons  or  Biindten, 

140 

3010 

73,200 

Aai^u, 

36 

774 

143,960 

Thurgan, 

16.66 

358.19 

78,533 

Tessino  or  Tessin, 

55^ 

1193.25 

88,793 

Vaadt  or  the  Pays  de  Vaud 

.70 

1505 

145,215 

The  Vallis  or  Valbiis,        92 

1978 

62,809 

Neucfaatel, 

15 

322.5 

49,722 

Oeoeva, 

4.5 

96.75 

44,000 

Fopolatioa  aeoonMl^ 
to  Crome»  in  1816. 

182,080 

291,600 
99,972 
14^600 
28,900 
21,200 
24^000 

*  14,750 
89,600 
48,600 
49,200 
30,000 
55,000 

130,800 
73,200 

143,960 
77,091 
88,793 

141,676 
62,809 
50,000 
40,000 


875.61   18,825 


1,728,127 


1,757,831 


Hassel's  StaaUhandbuch,  (II.  96),  published  in  1816,  gives  1,714,810 
the  population  of  this  country ;  and  another  work  published  at  the 
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same  period,  estimates  it  at  1,686,215 :  Balbi  fixed  it  in  1826,  at  1,980,000. 
From  Jacob's  late  Report  on  the  Com  Qoestion,  we  learn  that,  by  a 
census  taken  in  1821,  the  population  of  Switzerland  was  fonnd  to  be 
1,783,231 ;  and  in  1827  it  was  found  to  be  2,037,030,  showing  an  in- 
crease of  253,799  in  six  years,  being  above  42,000  yearly.  From 
Schoch's  statistics,  it  appears  that  the  canton  of  Geneva  has  the  most 
dense  population,  being  9,776  souls  to  the  German  square  mile ;  while  the 
canton  of  the  Grisons  has  only  522.  Sach  differences  in  the  relative  popu- 
lation of  different  districts  can  easily  be  accounted  for  in  a  country  like 
Switzerland,  whose  varied  surface  presents  tracts  of  luxuriant  fertility  in 
the  imme^Bte  neighbourhood  of  the  most  dreary  and  sterile  districts. 


CHAP.  L— HISTORY. 

Earfy  BUtory.'\  When  Switzerland  was  invaded  by  the  Roman  armies 
under  Julius  Cfle8ar,and  subsequently  under  Tiberius — ^then  commanding  the 
legions  of  Augustus — that  country  was  inhabited  by  the  Tigurini,  the 
Rhsetians,  and  other  German  trib»i.  Csesar,  in  a  narrative  which  still 
continues  to  be  admired  for  its  historical  fidelity  and  elegance,  has  trans- 
mitted to  posterity  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  subjugation  of  these 
tribes  to  the  authority  of  Rome.  Helvetia  continued  a  Roman  province 
until  the  empire  was  dissolved  by  the  irruption  of  the  Northern  hordes. 
During  this  period  the  Roman  language,  manners,  laws,  coins,  dress,  and 
architecture,  were  introduced  into  Helvetia.  Christianity  is  supposed  to  have 
been  firtt  preached  in  this  country  in  the  year  300.  In  430  the  Burgundians 
took  possession  of  the  southern  and  western  districts  between  the  Ursa  or 
Renas,  the  Rhone,  and  the  ridge  of  the  Jura ;  while  the  Alemanni  con- 
quered the  northern  and  eastern  parts  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Rhone. 
In  consequence  of  these  inroads  and  conquests,  the  language  of  the  Swiss 
became  blended  with  that  of  the  German  dialect  of  the  Western  Suabes ; 
and  the.  country  received  a  new  political  constitution  modelled  upon  that 
of  the  German  nations.  Every  warrior  received  a  piece  of  ground  in 
feu-farm  from  his  chief;  one  hundred  of  these  farms  constituted  a  cent; 
and  justice  was  administered  among  the  freemen  of  each  cent  by  a 
judge  or  centgrafy  whose  court  or  place  of  judgment  was  called  the 
mallusm  Several  cents  formed  a  gau  or  county,  of  which  the  head-officer 
was  called  the  graf  or  count ;  and  these  counts  held  allegiance  to  a  duke. 
At  first  the  counts  held  their  gaus  during  life  only ;  but  they  afterwards 
became  hereditary,  and  the  counts  yielded  only  such  allegiance  to  the  king 
as  suited  their  own  purposes,  while  they  compelled  the  free  inhabitants 
of  their  respective  gaus  to  acknowledge  them  as  their  liege  lords.  In 
496,  Clevis,  king  of  France,  conquered  the  Alemanni ;  and  in  534  his 
sons  subdued  the  Burgundians,  and  reduced  Helvetia  to  a  province  of  the 
Fraidriah  empire.  In  the  division  of  Charlemagne's  empire,  which  took 
place  in  843,  the  Bnrgundian  part  of  Helvetia  fell  to  the  lot  of  Lothar, 
and  the  Alemannian  part  to  that  of  Louis  the  German,  who  shortly 
afterwards  united  the  Bnrgundian  part  also,  under  the  name  of  Minor 
Surgund^i  to  his  Helvedan  territories.  Upon  the  death  of  Charles  le 
Gros,  Rudolph  of  Stretlingen  founded  an  independent  kingdom  of  Minor 
Burgundy,  and  fixed  the  seat  of  government  at  Payeme  or  Peterlingen ; 
but  the  Alemannian  part  of  Helvetia  continued  subject  to  German  sway^ 
and  was  bestowed  by  the  emperor  on  the  duke  of  Zahringen,  who  after- 
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vnianA  m  put  of  BwgwKly  io  his  poanntoos.    The  Swks  111011911 
have  ef«r  been  distingaMbed  for  their  arde&t  Ioyo  of  liberty  and 
free  bwliiirtioni.     Aeooiduigly  the  peeemtrjr  began  to  fi»iB  a  ianxik  and 
mdcpeadcnt  ekne  oi  the  GonmnBiky  in  this  eouitry  so  early  aa  the 
ages  of  ihe  Craaades,  and  nefver  afterwards  relinqoisbed  their  priviligeB  as 
freemen.     Uto  dukes  of  Zahringen,  and  the  counts  of  SaToy,  Kji)uxg, 
and  Ilaprfiurg  or  Habsburg,  were  the  most  powerful  lords  of  the  country 
at  this  period ;  and  the  personal  inflnence  of  the  nobility  was  greatly  in* 
creased  when,  after  ike  death  of  Bertbold  of  Ziihringen  in  1218,  Ale* 
mannia  nf^erted  to  the  German  emperor*     To  protect  ihems^ves  agaiaa| 
die  tyranny  of  ^  powerful  nobility,  the  towns  of  Zuricb>  Berne,  Basei, 
Solenre,  TJii,  Sdiweiz,  and  l^derwalden,  which  had  purchased  or  received 
m  donation  their  territorial  rig^  from  the  German  emperors,  ^d  called 
themselTes  towns  or  counties  of  the  empire,  united  in  a  league  of  mutua) 
defence,  and  destroyed  the  castles  of  seTeral  of  the  knights  who  had  ren- 
dered themsrives  obnoxious  by  their  robberies  and  oppression.     But  whenj 
in  addition  to  bis  own  domains,  count  Rudolph  of  Hi^burg,  by  the  death  of 
his  undo,  count  Hardmann,  became  fiege  lord  of  Kybuig  also,  in  1264,  the 
whde  country  was  c<Hnpelled  to  acknowledge  the  rule  of  so  potent  a 
dnef.     Hie  ambition  of  his  son  and  successor,  Albrecht,  however,  excited 
the  country  to  diake  off  its  ignominious  yoke.    Albrecht  wished  to  unite 
the  forest  t&wns,^  as  they  were  calM,  with  his  Austrian  possessions;  and 
on  their  refusal  to  renounce  their  allegiaBoe  to  the  Grerman  empire,  he  in- 
structed  Ins  governors  to  harass  the  mdependent  citizens  bj  every  means  i^ 
their  power.     Driven  ahnost  to  despair  by  the  tyranny  of  tkumr  rvler% 
thirty-three  brave  and  patriotic  men,  among  i^iom  wetre  Furst  ^f  Uri  an4 
his  son  ¥^Iliam  Tell,  Stauflhcher  of  Schweia,  and  Miichthal  of  Underr 
walden,  assembled  on  the  Rutii,  a  meadow  on  the  banks  of  the  l^ke  of 
Lucerne,  on  the  night  of  the  7th  of  November,  1307,  and  theiB  solemnly 
swore  to  defend  ^  ancient  liberties  of  their  country  against  Anstrian 
oppression.      The  designs  of  these  noble-minded  men  were  somewhat 
prematurely  revealed,  by  an  inddoit  familiar  to  every  reader.     Qessleri 
ibe  Austrisn  bailiff  or  governor,  in  the  vrantonness  of  tyranny,  had  directed 
a  hat  to  be  set  up  on  a  pole,  and  ordered  every  Swiss  to  uncover  bis  head 
when  he  passed  before  this  symbol  of  the  power  of  Austria.     William  Tell 
scorned  to  obey  this  order,  and  passed  beibre  the  dreaded  hat  without  un* 
covering  himadf.    Creamer,  incMised  at  this  mark  of  disrespect,  ordered 
TeH  to  be  led  to  instant  execution  unless  he  should  cleave,  with  an  arrow, 
an  apple  placed  on  the  head  of  his  own  son.     TeH,  who  was  an  expert 
marksman,  accepted  of  this  fearfol  alternative,  and  hit  the  apple  without 
wounding  his  child  ;  but  the  goveinor's  attention  having  been  excited  by  a 
second  anrow  which  TeU  wore  in  his  belt  during  this  dreadful  trial  of  his 
skill,  he  inquired  vdiat  he  meant  to  have  done  with  it,  as  he  would  not  have 
been  allowed  more  than  one  shot  whether  he  hit  or  failed.     **  This  anow,** 
exclaimed  the  undaunted  Swiss,  ^'  was  meant  for  your  heart,  had  the  boy 
ftdlen  under  my  hand !"  Gessler  was  too  genuine  a  tyrant  to  allow  the  he- 
roism of  this  answer  to  atone  for  its  boldness ;  he  ordered  his  guards  to 
seise  Tell  and  conduct  him  a  prisoner  to  his  own  castle.     On  their  way, 
while  crossing  the  lake  of  Lucerne,  a  storm  arose  which  threatened  the 
inatant  destruction  of  the  governor's  barge,  whereupon  Tell — who  was  an 


'  Hm  four  cantons  of  Scbweiz,  Uri,  Zug-  and  UoOorwaldon,  wen  coUod  tbo/oiwH 
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expert  pilot — ^was  freed  from  his  chahm,  and  allowed  to  ateer  the-reaaelj 
which  he  did  saccesafnUy,  but  watdung  his  opportuiuty  aa  the  barge  up' 
proached  the  shore,  he  made  a  sudden  spring, — gained  the  ledge  of  a  project- 
ing rock  near  the  Axelbeig,  with  his  bow  in  his  hand,-— and  pushed  the 
boat  off  again  with  a  vigoroos  arm.  He  then  betook  himself  to  flight, 
but  directed  his  steps  towards  the  inTine  of  Rusanacht,  through  which  he 
knew  the  barge  must  pass  if  it  weathered  the  Btarm,  Here  he  concealed 
himself  amidst  the  rocks,  and  on  the  approach  of  the  vessel  took  vengeance 
on  his  country's  tyrant,  by  shooting  lam  through  the  heart  witli  the  single 
arrow  which  still  remained  in  his  belt.  Gressler's  death  was  the  signal  of  a 
general  rising;  and  a  fierce  war  ensued  between  the  Swiss  and  Austriana 
which  lasted  lill  the  dose  of  the  15th  century.  Tell  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Morgarten,  and  is  said  to  have  lost  his  life  in  1350,  during  an 
inundation  of  the  river  Schachenbach.' 

Struggle  wiih  Austricu}  On  the  Ist  of  January,  1308,  the  Swiss 
began  one  of  the  most  gallant  struggles  for  national  independence  which 
history  records.  Albrecht  doubtless  rejoiced  at  the  pretext  now  offered 
him  for  sending  Austrian  troops  into  Switaerland ;  but  before  he  could  put 
his  design  into  execution,  he  fell  a  victim  to  a  conspiracy  which  his  unjust 
treatment  of  his  nephew,  John  duke  of  Suabia,  had  fomented.  The  rising 
liberties  of  Switzerland  were  protected,  and  the  privileges  of  the  Forest 
towns  confirmed  by  Henry  VII.  Albrecht's  successor  in  the  German  em- 
pire ;  but  the  house  of  Austria  struggled  hard  to  regain  its  ascendancy  in 
this  country.  The  victory,  however,  which  the  gallant  Swiss  obtained  over 
the  archduke  Leopold,  at  Morgarten,  on  the  6th  of  December,  1315,  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  confederacy  of  Bmnn  between  the  five  ancient  cantons^  as  they 
came  to  be  called,  of  Lucerne,  Zurich,  Glarus,  Zug,  and  Berne.  Shortly 
after  this,  guilds  were  established  throughout  the  commercial  cities  of 
Europe,  by  which  the  common  people  and  tradesmen  obtained  a  share 
in  the  administration,  which  put  an  end  to  the  oligarchy  of  noble  fiunilies. 
The  successive  victories  of  Sempach,  on  the  9th  of  Jidy,  1386,  and  Ka- 
fels,  on  the  9th  of  April,  1389,  obtained  an  insecure  peace  for  the  Swiss; 
and  foreign  powers  began  to  court  alliance  with  the  confederacy.  On  the 
20th  of  August,  1444,  the  Swiss  fought  a  battle  worthy  of  eternal  lame, 
when  the  church-yard  of  St  Jacob,  at  Basle,  became  a  second  Thermopy- 
lae, by  the  gallant  and  effective  stand  which  1600  Swiss  made  in  it  against 
a  French  army  of  20,000  men,  which  Frederic  III.  had  called  into  Switzer- 
land for  the  protection  of  his  hereditary  possession  of  Habsburg.  They  next 
excited  the  ambition  of  Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy,  whom  they  defeated 

'  Whether  e^ery  part  of  this  intereetiofj^  story  be  historically  true,  this  is  not  the  plaoe 
to  inquire.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  be  allovrsd  the  liberty  of  remarking ,  that  the 
tradition  is  continned  by  the  existence  of  several  chapels  said  to  have  been  built  In  me- 
mory of  the  deliyeranoe  which  Tell's  gallant  action  achieved  for  the  liberties  of  hfe 
cottntrv,-^by  the  names  civen  to  variouspartsof  the  rocks  of  the  Russnacht,— by  several 
very  old  paintinf^ — and  by  various  other  species  of  evidence  which,  though  not 
amounting  to  historical  certainty,  ought  at  least  to  obtain  a  certain  degree  of  respect  for 
the  tradition.  John  Miiller,  the  celebrated  Swiss  historian,  and  Plaota,  the  historian 
of  the  Helvetic  confederacy,  have  each  adopted  the  story;  and  there  is  one  drcurastanoe 
which  we  think  greatly  confirms  its  historical  veracity,  namelv,  the  fact  that  the  Swiea 
were  long  in  the  habit  of  making  yearly  pilgrimages  to  the  rock  where  Tell  saved  himself 
by  leaping  ashore,  and  that  so  early  as  1S8§,  the  canton  of  Uri  had  built  a  chapel  near 
the  spot,  which  it  is  said  was  visited,  the  first  year  after  Its  erection,  by  no  lees  tnan  1 14 
pilgrims,  who  had  personally  known  Tell.  A  very  similar  story  is  indeed  told  by  Sax* 
Grammaticus,  ora  Danish  king  Harold  and  a  certain  person  named  Tholko;  but  the 
tradition  might  easily  have  passed  from  Helvetia  to  the  North,  by  means  of  tlie  inter- 
course  wbich  the  Hanaeatio  towns  kept  up  between  every  part  of  £ux«pe  at  this 
period 
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aft  Gfunon,  wHh  the  lorn  of  700  men;  wfaereapon  the  confederates  were 
j<»ned  by  the  dnke  of  Lorraine  and  aeyeral  of  the  Imperial  towns.  At  Morat, 
*  the  pnmdy  the  patriot  field' — ^where  the  confederates,  however,  were 
aopcrior  in  munber^— the  duke  was  again  defeated  by  *  the  brotherly, 
and  ciTic  band,'  with  the  loss  of  8000  men.  Discouraged  by  these  succes- 
nre  lereraes,  the  dnke,  in  a  fit  of  desperation,  gare  battle  again,  at  Nancy, 
aod.waa  alain  with  moet  of  his  nobility.  These  successes  emboldened  the 
Swiss  to  asramethe  port  of  aggression;  and  in  1460,  they  seized  upon 
Tbingaa,  then  belonging  to  Austria.  In  1481,  the  league  was  joined  by 
the  cantons  of  Frihuig  and  Soleure;  and  shortly  afterwards  the  confede- 
rates allied  themselTes  with  the  Grisons,  in  opposition  to  the  yiews  of  the 
emperor  Maximilian  I.  who  wished  to  force  them  to  join  the  Suabian  league. 
This  circomstance  gave  rise  to  the  Suabian  war,  which  was  terminated  by 
the  peace  of  Basle,  in  1499,  after  a  struggle  in  which  the  Swiss  gained  no 
fewer  than  uz  soccesriire  victories  over  the  German  forces.  The  cantons 
of  Basle  and  Schaffhausen  joined  the  confederacy  in  1501,  and  the  canton 
of  Appenzell,  in  1513.  In  1512,  the  Swiss  conquered  the  Valteline  and 
ChiaTenna,  and  also  took  from  Milan  the  Italian  bailliwicks  now  forming 
the  canton  of  Tessino.  Having  lost  the  battle  of  Marignano  against 
Franda  L  the  confederates  concluded  a  peace  with  France  at  Friburg,  in 
1516 ;  and  five  yean  afterwards  entered  into  an  alliance  with  that  country, 
7%«  JRefbrmaHotu^  About  this  period  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation 
began  to  he  taught  in  Switzerland.  Zuinglius,  after  having  attacked  various 
doctrines  of  the  Catholic  church,  preached  openly  against  the  sale  of  indul- 
gences  in  1518:  as  Luther  had  already  done  in  Germany  the  preceding 
year.  The  cantons  of  Zurich,  Berne,  Schaffhausen,  Basle,  St  Gall, 
Miihlhausen,  and  Bienne,  embraced  the  new  doctrines;  and  violent  disputes 
arose  betwixt  the  protestant  and  catholic  cantons.  In  Glarns,  Appenzell, 
and  the  Grisons,  the  people  were  divided  between  the  two  creeds ;  but  the 
inhabitantB  of  Lucerne,  Uri,  Schweis,  Underwalden,  Zug,  Friburg,  Soleure, 
Vallis,  and  the  Italian  bailliwicks,  adhered  to  Catholicism.  Religious  zeal 
soon  degenerated  into  ftmaticism ;  and  the  mutual  hatred  of  the  parties 
kindled  a  civil  war.  A  protestant  preacher  had  already  suffered  death  in 
the  flames  at  Schweiz,  and  the  two  parties  were  drawn  up  in  hostile  array 
against  each  other,  when  matters  were  accommodated  by  the  interference 
of  some  of  the  more  moderate  leaders  on  both  sides,  in  a  treaty  of  peace  in 
1529;  but  the  war  soon  broke  out  afresh.  Geneva — ^which  had  been 
governed  by  a  bishop  and  count  from  the  middle  ages,  and  had  at  last 
come  nnd^  the  house  of  Savoy — shook  off  its  allegiance  in  1524,  and  con- 
cluded an  alliance  with  Berne  and  Friburg;  while  Calvin,  who  had  come 
from  France  to  Geneva,  placed  himself,  by  his  talents  and  integrity,  at  the 
head  of  the  Reformation  in  Switzerland,  and  even  for  a  while  conducted  the 
dvil  afisdra  of  Geneva.  Though  Calvin  differed  in  many  points  of  doctrine 
from  the  great  Crerman  reformer,  the  adversaries  of  the  protestant  cause 
made  no  distinction  betwixt  their  followers  ;  nor  was  it  tiU  after  the  con- 
ference of  Poissy,  in  1561,  when  the  adherents  of  Calvin  rejected  several 
articles  in  the  confession  of  Augsburg,  that  the  latter  took  the  name  of 
CaivinisU.  In  15S1,  Berne  and  Geneva  concluded  an  alliance,  and  the 
former  canton  got  possession  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  which  was  not,  how- 
ever, entirely  ceded  by  Savoy  till  the  peace  of  Lausanne  in  1564.  From 
this  period  nntil  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  Swiss  confe- 
deracy in  the  Westphalian  peace  of  1648,  religious  and  political  dissen- 
sions continued  to  agitate  Switzerland ;  aristocratical  and  democradcal 
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priniC^iifi0  C9iae  into  eoiMtaBt  cdtiaioa  wHh  eaph  other ;  smi  ib» 
between  the  confederated  states  and  Gennaaybecavde  daily  kas  kiliiiiate. 
Nor  was  this  unhappy  state  of  things  greatly  modified  by  the  season  of  re- 
pose which  Switzerland  now  ei^oyed.  ^'  After  the  first  heroic 
1308  to  the  battle  of  Morat  in  1476,"  says  Simoiid»  ^*  the  cantons 
jealous  and  selfish,  frviacing  towards  eash  other  that  unfiieadly  spick 
which  foreign  States  usoally  entertain  for  their  next  neighhonr.  They 
learnt  to  calculate  their  individual  <1  jstanoe  firom  danger^  beftHre  they  affbrdiMl 
each  other  asBistance ;  and  were  apt  to  seek  in  foreign  allianoes  that  pto- 
tection  of  which  they  were  not  certain  at  home.  Thence  itttenmaahla 
quarrels  among  themselyes.  Their  general  diets  could  nv^y  agree  upOB) 
and  seldom  execute  measures  of  public  utility ;  and  altkougk  the  B«fonaa* 
tion  might  afterwards  change  the  nature  of  their  civil  disaensiona,  and 
purify  their  motives,  it  did  not  put  an  end  to  them ;  and  a  hmg  sufieeasM 
of  religious  wars  left  the  federal  bond  more  lax  and  ineflieient  than  «Ter* 
The  various  governments  of  Switzerland  had  overlooked  the  changes 
which  time,  and  a  variety  of  events  to  which  they  had  been  strangers,  had 
operated  among  [their  neighbours,  and  the  alterations  of  manners  and  (pi- 
nions among  their  own  citizens  as  subjects  themselves.  An  uninterrupted 
state  of  peace,  for  more  than  300  years,  had  left  them  in  ignonnce  of  their 
present  strength,  which  they  continued  to  estimate  by  the  battles  of  the 
15th  century.  Engrossed  with  paltry  jealousies,  and  divided  among 
themselves,  they  heeded  not  the  awfol  waroiBg  of  the  French  revoluttoiiy  and 
neglected  to  take  advantage  of  the  six  or  seven  years'  breathing-ttme 
allowed  them  to  compromise  matters  with  the  new  principles:  as  if  they 
fancied  they  might  be  stopped  at  the  customhouses  on  the  frontier." 

Helvetic  RepubUe.^  It  has  been  ingeniously  said  of  Switzerland,  that 
the  hand  of  Nature  herself  appears  to  have  marked  out  that  country  lor  tfaa 
citadel  of  Elnrope,  where  Freedom  might  be  safely  loc^;ed  when  driven  fram 
less  secure  regions.  Unfortunately,  the  extraordinary  supineness  and  sel-i 
fishness  of  her  rulers  during  the  modem  part  of  her  hiistory,  have  been  suA 
as  to  strip  her  of  the  enviable  distincticm  she  might  otherwise  have  boma 
amid  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  to  place  her  in  the  v^ry  lowest  grade  of 
the  political  scale.  Greneva  was  the  first  of  the  cantons  to  catch  &e  spirit 
of  her  Gallic  neighbours  ;  and  the  reign  of  terror  was  estabUshed  in  this 
little  republic  in  1794.  The  inhabitants  of  the  F^ys  de  Vaud,  irritated  by 
the  aristocratical  government  of  Berne,  cast  themselves,  in  17d6,  o^ 
French  protection ;  and  their  example  was  quickly  followed  by  die  inhaln* 
tants  of  the  Valtelline,  the  Bormio,  and  Chiavenna,  whom  the  Grisons  had 
obstinately  reliised  to  admit  to  a  community  of  civil  and  political  rights, 
but  whom  Buons^iarte  instantly  received  into  the  Cisalpine  republic  Aftev 
vain  negotiation,  the  French  army,  under  g^ierals  Brune  and  Schauenbuig, 
entered  Switzerland  to  the  number  of  40,000  men ;  and  having  defeated 
the  Bernese  on  the  2d  and  5th  of  March,  1798,  united  Greneva  to  the 
French  republic,  and  established  a  new  constitution  in  Switzerland,  under 
the  name  of  the  Helvetic  republic.  By  this  constitution  the  whole 
country  was  divided  into  22  departments,  each  of  which  was  to  send  4| 
senators  and  8  councillors  to  die  general  legislative  assembly*  The 
French  Directory  now  determined,  for  the  purpose  of  forwarding  a  vas| 
plan  of  campaign  against  the  Allies,  to  take  military  possession  d  Switzer- 
land ;  and  a  series  of  brilliant  military  manisuvres  were  executed  on  this 
theatre  by  the  opposed  forces  of  France  and  the  Allies.  After  the  peace 
of  Luneville,  the  first  consul  invited  the  attendance  of  deputies  from  the 
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mirtwaiieti  and  democnfical  partieil  of  the  Hek^tic  republic  at  Paris, 
H  iiihMu  Iw  pwiwted  anew  Ad  of  mediation^  aa  it  was  called,  on  the  19th 
,«f  MMMBry,  IdOd.  By  lUs  aew  cottstitiitioii  the  republic  iras  divided 
Into  in  cantons ;  bnt  in  1806,  Nenfehatel  was  giyen  to  prince  Alexander 
Berdder,  4ine  of  Ncynloan*^  getttods ;  and  in  1810,  the  YalaiiB  was  incor 
pomled  with  Emte. 

JUeent  Act  vf  Oanfederaiaf.']  Such  was  the  political  situation  of  Swit- 
nerland  wiien  lle^Alfaaa  entaned  it  in  December  1813,  after  the  decisiire 
battle  of  Leipsigk  Qn  the  8tfa  of  September,  1814,  a  new  Act  of  confe- 
dwncj  wasentoed  into  at  Zurich,  by  the  19  republics,  which  were  joined 
an  the  19di  of  the  same  month  by  the  cantons  of  Genera,  the  Valais,  and 
NeniclMitaL  The  congress  of  Vienna,  on  the  20th  of  Noyember,  1815^ 
WfiigHifHi  Aa  pespeHnal  nentmlity  of  the  Swiss  cantons ;  but  Austrian 
inHnenca  is  nevertheless  felt  and  achaowledged  in  every  quarter  of  the 
coafedoracy.  Placed  between  the  rival  powers  of  France  and  Austria, 
•Switsodand  w21  ever  be  in  great  danger  of  being  made  the  theatre  of  war 
in  the  contentions  of  these  powera,  her  frontier  of  50  leagues  in  extent 
offering  a  point  tTappui  to  the  movements  of  two  armies  ;  at  present 
she  owes  her  security  to  the  mutual  jealousies  of  the  other  States.  May 
the  time  be  not  for  distant  when  the  Swiss  cantons,  united  amongst  them- 
selves, and  fired  by  the  remembrance  of  *  deeds  which  should  not  pass 
away,  and  names  that  must  not  wither,'  shall  vindicate  the  ancient  glories 
of  their  land,  and  reclaim  to  themselves  that  heritage  of  right  which  was 
purchased  for  them  by  the  blood  of  their  noblest  ancestors  f 
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AGRICULTURE— I  Nl^USTRT,  AND  COMMERCE. 

Phfsical  FeaiuT€$S]  Switzerland  has  been  celebrated  by  every 
traveller  for  its  magnificent  and  picturesque  scenery;  and  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  countries  in  Etoxipe.  Nature  offers  here  the  most 
striking  contrasts ;  here  the  icy  climate  of  the  poke  dtemates  with  the 
beat  of  the  equator, — ^the  sterility  of  Greenland,  with  the  smiling  appear- 
ance of  the  valley  of  Tempo  ;  icebergs  rise  towering  into  the  air  close 
iqMm  the  borders  of  fertile  valleys, — ^luxuriant  corn-fields  are  surrounded 
by  immense  and  dreary  pkiins  of  ice ;  in  one  step  ihe  traveller  passes  from 
the  everlasting  snow  to  the  freshest  verdure, — or  from  glaciers  of  ohiUing 
coldness  to  v^leys  from  whose  rocky  sides  the  sunbeams  are  reflected  with 
afanoot  scordung  power. 

Maumtaim.'}  Switzerland  is  the  most  mountainous  district  of  Eu- 
rope. The  amrthem  parts  are  the  most  level ;  but  even  these  present 
mountains  rising  upwards  of  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  land  rises  gradually  from  N;  to  S.;  and  is  throughout  its  whole 
extent  covei<ed  by  the  system  of  the  Alps,  of  which  the  centre  seems 
to  be  the  St  Oottbard,  from  which  the  other  chains — ^in  which  the  highest 
points  are  found-^liverge  like  radii  in  every  direction.  Only  three  groups 
«yf  these  gigantic  mountains  properly  belong  to  Switzerland :  namely, 
laL  The  Swiss  Alps,  ar'Alpes  Ziepontice,  or  AduUe^  wiiidi  run  from 
the  centre  in  a  &  W.  direction,  or  from  Monte  Rosa  on  both  sidea  of  the 
Rhone,  throng  the  Vallisthal,  by  St  Gottbard,  to  the  Maschelhom  and 
die  Berahardmo  in  the  Grisons,  and  separate  Switzerland  from  Lombardy ; 
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2tL  The  Rhsetian  Alpe,  or  A^et  RhaHe^p^  which  run  from  the  Berabo'- 
dino  through  the  whole  of  the  Grisons  snd  the  Tyrol,  and  southwardi  to 
Monte  Peiegrino  ;  Sd. .  The  Pennine  Alps  which  border  upon  the  Valaia, 
and  separate  that  district  from  Piedmont.  The  primitiye  Alps  fonn  the 
central  ridges  of  these  chains ;  they  consist  of  primitiye  granite.  On  the 
N.E.  and  S.W.  side  of  the  primitive  Alps  run  the  calcareous  Alps,  con- 
sisting of  slate  and  floetz  rock.  On  the  exterior  of  these  appear  tlie  allu- 
vial ridges,  consisting  of  sandnstone  and  marie ;  and  on  the  N.  and  N.  W. 
side  of  these  ridges  run  the  calcareous  chains  of  the  Jura.  Tlie  Alps  are 
generally  divided  into  the  High,  Middle,  and  Low  Alps.  The  first 
rise  from  8,000  to  15,000  teet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  are 
covered  with  perpetual  snow  and  ice  ;  their  sides  present  naked  and  pre- 
cipitous rocks,  with  here  and  there  a  patch  of  vegetation ;  and  the  immtmae 
masses  of  ice  and  snow  which  are  piled  upon  their  summits  form  inex- 
haustible reservoirs  to  the  rivers  which  flow  firom  the  Alpine  heighta 
towards  the  lower  countries  of  Europe.  These  are^  to  use  the  words  of  a 
late  illustrious  poet, 

<  The  palacei  of  Nature,  whoae  ystt  walk 

HftTe  plnnaeled  in  dooda  their  aoowy  acalfka. 

And  tDnmed  Etemltv  in  icy  halla 

Of  cold  aubUmity,  where  forma  and  fallt 

The  ayalanche— the  thanderbolt  of  anoir ! 

AU  that  expanda  the  apirit,  vet  appala. 

Gather  around  theee  aummita,  aa  to  show 

How  earth  may  pierce  to  heaTen,  yet  leave  vain  man  below.' 

The  Middle  Alps  begin  at  about  5,500  feet  above  the  sea,  and  rise  to  the 
line  of  perpetual  congelation ;  they  are  rich  in  magnificent  scenery,  and 
covered  with  hardy  Alpine  plants ;  here  too  the  most  elevated  pasture- 
districts  occur,  llie  Lower  Alps  commence  with  an  elevation  of  about 
2,000  feet,  and  extend  to  5,500  feet ;  they  are  covered  with  foreats  and 
afford  the  earliest  pasture  in  spring.' 

'  We  subjoin  the  heighta  of  the  principal  Alpine  aammita,  from  Ebel,  Sausaure^ 
TraUes,  Weiss,  Welden,  &c  which  we  have  reduced  to  £ngliah  feet :  viz. 

Britldifeet 

Mont  Rosa  In  Valaia 15,170 

The  Matterhom  in  VaUia 14^784 

The  Finsterahom  in  Berne 14,116 

The  peak  of  the  Furca,  M.  St.  Gotthard,  .  14,040 

The  Jongfrauhom  in  Berne       .....  13,790 

The  Monchhom  In  Berne  .  ....  13,610 

The  Schreckhom,  or  peak  of  terror,  In  Berne  13,404 

The  Eiger  in  Berne 13,066 

The  Wetterhom  in  Berne 12,470 

The  Blumlis  alp  In  Berne 18,816 

The  Alt-£ls  in  Berne 18,194 

The  Galenatock  in  Uri 18,065 

The  Doldenhom  in  Berne 11,983 

The  Toedi  Berg  in  Glaru 11,818 

The  Sastenhorn  In  Uri 11,605 

The  TiUte  In  Underwalden 11,540 

The  Spltzliberg  in  Uri 11,374 

The  St  Bernhardt  in  Valaia 11,116 

The  Kistenherg  in  Glania 11,091 

The  Simplon  in  Valais, 11,000 

The  Vogdberg  in  Grisons  10,965 

The  Scheerhom  in  Uri 10,864 

The  Diahleret  in  Vand 10,766 

The  Spannrier  in  Uri 10,758 

The  Deut  de  Midi 10,456 

The  Joehberg  in  Underwalden 10,368 

The  Fieado,  a  peak  of  the  Gotthard,  .  10,186 

The  Blakenstock  in  Uri      .        .        .        .'        .  10,176 

The  Bemhardino  in  Griaons       .        .        .        .        '  10,137 
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Glaeur^2     ^^  ghcien  of  SwitoeikiML  are  best  pieliired  to  die  nund 
by  iiMgining  a  stonny  sea  instantly  congealed^  scarcely  prea^iting  an  inch 
of  even  sor&ce,  bat  Uistling  all  over  with  sharp  ridgck     They  appear  to 
have  advanced  and  receded  in  many  parts  much  beyond  their  poesent 
limits :  the  weight  of  the  newly  aoenmnlated  snow  pushing  them  down, 
while  the  heat  of  the  lower  region  dissolves  them  as  they  descend.     A 
recent  trayeller  thus  eloquently  deacribes  this  featove  in  Swiss  scenery : 
'*  Hie  glaciers  of  the  Aar,  which  we  visited  from  the  Giimsel,  presented 
a  scene  which  I  am  convinced  the  world  cannot  equal ;  which  none  who 
have  beheld  it  can  ever  forget,  and  none  who  have  not  seen  it  can  ever 
conoeiTe.     Yon  cannot  picture  the  sceae<f  but  you  can  form  some  idea  of 
the  awe-stmck  astonishment  which  filled  onr  minds,  when,  after  sormoont- 
ing.  all  the  difficulties  of  the  way,  we  found  ourselves  standing  amidst  a 
world  of  ice,  extending  around^  beneath,  above  u% — ^far  beyond  where  the 
atraming  sight,  in  every  direction,  vainly  sought  to  follow  the  interminable 
froaen  leagues  of  gladers,  propped  up  in  towering  pyramids,  or  shapeless 
hei^  or  opening  into  yawmng  gnlphs  and  unfinthomi^le  fissures.     The 
tremendous  barren  rocks  and  mountainB  of  the  impoietiable  Alps,  amidst 
which  the  terrific  Finsterahom  reared  his  granitic  pyramid  of  fourteen 
thousand  feet,  appeared  al<Mie  amidst  this  world  of  desolation.    Eternal 
and  boundless  wastes  of  ice, — ^naked  and  inaooessible  mountains  of  rock, 
which  had  stood  unchanged  and  untvodden  finlm  creation,  were  the  only 
objects  which  met  our  view.    Hilheffto,  with  all  we  had  seen  of  desolation 
and  horror,  there  was  some  contrast,  some  relief.     The  glaeiem-of  Chamouni 
are  bordered  by  glowing  harvests;  the  glaciers  of  Grindelwald  are  bounded 
by  its  romantic  vale ;  the  gladers  of  the  Scheideck  shine  forth  amidst  its 
mijestic  woods.    Even  among  the  savage  rocks  and  tonents  of  the  Grim- 
ad,  though  animated  life  is  seen  no  more,  the  drooping  birch  and  feathery 
laich  protrude  their  storm-beaten  bfanehes  from  the  crevices  of  the  preci- 


TIm  WindKeltt  in  Urt 

The  Seenlplaiia  in  Oriaons 

The  Deut  de  Morclesin  Yaud     . 

The  Glamiaeb  in  Glanu 

Tk«  Haostaek  in  Glariu     . 

The  GrlflDMl  in  Berne 

The  Prosa,  a  peak  of  the  Gotthard 

The  WelliaMOflk  in  Underwaiden 

The  f^'^'r^n  in  the  Lower  Griaona 

The  Felaen  Kamen  in  Giiaona    . 

The  Pbst  of  the  Forca, 

The  Sentia  in  AppenMll 

The  Nieaen  in  Berne 

The  Col  de  Balme  in  Valaia 

The  Weggfaia  In  Glvroa 

The  Genuni  In  Berne         • 

The  Stockhom  in  Berne 

The  Faaa  of  the  Sfmplon  in  Valaia 

The  Scheideolt  hi  Berne 


Britlsli  feet 
9,968 
9,880 
9,647 
9,490 
9^498 
0,460 
9,850 
9,107 
B,9B6 
9,84ft 
8,310 
8,181 
7,880 
7,5fi6 
7,402 
7,938 
7,818 
6,579 
6,446 


T#  the  W.  of  the  Alpa,  along  the  houndariea  of  Fsanee,  mna  a  oalcanona  ridfe  of 
the  Jura  mountains,  lower  than  the  Alpe,  bat  preaenting  many  beautiful  valleya  and 
pfctnretque  points  of  aeenery.     The  highest  summits  or  this  ndge  are:— 
Rcoolet  de  Thoery,  higlieal  sumaait,  »  5,648 

Grand  Colomhier, 5,586 

Montendre, 6,468 

La  Dole, 5,458 

Crite  La  Goiitte,         ^ 6,884 

The  Jorat,  a  sand-stone  ridfe,  runs  through  the  Canton  de  Vaud,  and  unites  tht 
Alpe  with  the  Jura.     To  it  lx»ong 

The  Mont  Pdmln  in  Vaud 4,088 

.      The  Chalet  k  Gobet 8,010 

II. 
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liioM ;  and  the  londy  pine-tree  is  seen  on  higliy  where  no  hand  can  ever 
reach  it.  Bat  here  there  ia  no  trace  of  Tegetation,  no  blade  of  grass,  no 
hnsh,  no  tree;  no  spreading  weed  or  creeping  lichen  inyades  the  cold  still 
desolation  of  the  icy  deseot.  It  is  the  death  of  natnre  1  We  seemed 
placed  in  n  creation  in  which  there  was  no  principle  of  life ;  translated  to 
another  orb,  where  existence  was  extinct,  and  where  Death,  unresisted,  held 
his  terrific  reign.  The  only  sound  whidi  meets  the  ear  is  that  of  the  load 
detonation  of  the  ice,  as  it  bunts  open  into  new  abysses  with  the  crash  of 
thonder,  and  reyerberates  from  the  wild  rocks  like  the  voice  of  the  moan- 
tain-storms."  -^ 

Awdamches.^  The  avalanches  or  slips  of  snow  form  another  pecnliar 
feature  in  the  scenery  of  Switzerland.  *'  We  sometimes,"  says  Simond, 
*'  saw  a  blue  line  suddenly  drawn  across  a  field  of  pure  white ;  then  ano- 
ther abore  it,  and  another,  all  parallel,  and  attended  each  time  with  a  loud 
crash  like  cannon,  producing  together  the  efiect  of  kmg-protracted  peals  of 
Grander.  At  other  times  these  portions  of  the  vast  field  of  snow,  or  rather 
snowy-ice,  gliding  gently  away  exposed  to  view  a  new  surface  of  purer 
white  than  die  first ;  and  the  cast-off  drapery,  gathering  in  long  folds,  either 
fell  at  once  down  the  precipice,  or  disappeaied  behind  some  intervening 
lidge,  which  the  sameness  of  colour  rendoied  invisible,  and  were  again  seen 
soon  after  in  another  direction,  shooting  out  of  some  narrow  cliannel  a 
cataract  of  white  dust,  which,  observed  through  a  telescope,  was,  how- 
ever, found  to  be  composed  of  broken  fragments  of  ice  or  compact  snow, 
many  of  them  sufficient  to  overwhelm  a  village  if  there  had  been  any  in 
the  valley  where  they  fell.  Our  glides  assured  us  that  pushing  with  your 
foot  against  the  edge  of  a  beginning  deft  in  a  bed  of  snow,  is  often  suffi- 
cient to  determine  the  fiill  of  an  avalanche ;  that  is,  the  sliding  of  the 
newer  over  tibe  older  bed  of  snow.  The  discharge  of  a  gun,  the  jingling 
of  the  bells  of  mules,  the  voices  of  men  may  be  attended  with  the  same 
consequences."  There  are  innumerable  valleys  in  Switzerland  entirely 
desolated,  and  almost  inaccessible  to  any  thing  having  life,  in  consequence 
of  being  the  constant  receptacles  of  these  tremendous  visitations  from  the 
surroundiDg  cliffs.  Not  only  the  snow-fields,  but  mountains  themselves 
occasionally  slide  down  into  the  country  below.  In  1806  a  piece  of  the 
Rossberg,  twice  as  large  as  the  dty  of  Paris,  slipped  down  at  once  into 
the  lake  of  Lowertz,  and  occasioned  the  most  dreadful  devastation.  Ano- 
ther acddent  of  the  same  kind  occurred  on  the  lake  of  Lucerne  in  1801, 
when  eleven  persons  were  drowned  at  a  village  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
lake  by  the  wave  raised  by  the  plunge  of  the  felling  mass.  The  latest 
devastation  committed  by  a  snow  avalanche  occurred  in  1827  in  the 
Valais,  when  the  village  of  Biel,  in  the  valley  of  Conches  containing  459 
inhabitants,  was  overwhelmed,  and  a  great  number  of  lives  lost.  Various 
contrivances  are  adopted  in  order  to  secure  the  houses  from  avalanches ; 
sometimes  the  exposed  side  is  strengthened,  by  strong  waUs;  and  some- 
times a  triangular  building  as  high  as  the  roof,  the  acute  angle  of  which 
breaks  the  shock,  is  used  as  a  protection.  In  the  valley  of  St  Anthony  in 
the  Prettigau,  these  pyramids  are  formed  of  snow. 

RiversJ}  The  principal  rivers  of  Switzerland  are :  1*^.  The  Xhine, 
This  noble  river  has  itiB  three  sources  in  the  Rhaetian  mountains  to  tho  £. 
of  the  Gotthard,  and  pursues  a  course  of  above  200  miles  within  Switzer- 
land, or  on  its  borders.  The  Farther  Rhine  collects  its  waters  from  ^e 
Crispalt  a  branch  of  the  St  Gotthard,  the  Tavetscherthal,  and  a  small  lake 
in  the  Urserenthal ;   and  flows  through  the  valley  of  Disentis  along  with 
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the  MiddBe  Rliiae  which  descends  from  the  Lnckmanier,  a  monntsin  in 
the  Medelseethale.  Tlie  Hither  or  Upper  Rhine  flows  from  momit  Avi- 
cok,  and  joins  the  first  two  tomnis  united  under  the  name  of  the  Lower 
Rhine,  in  front  of  the  picturesque  castle  of  Reichenau,  at  an  elevation  of 
ahove  6,180  English  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  then  flows  through 
the  Rheinwald,  a  magnificent  and  stupendous  ravine,  bordered  by  perpen- 
dicular rocks,  which  rise  to  the  height  of  3000  feet  on  both  sides,  and  aie 
fiothed  to  their  summits  with  stately  firs.  This  river  then  flows  through 
the  lake  c»f  Constaaoe  from  £•  to  W.  and  after  passing  Schaffhausen  forms 
a  celebrated  cataract,  which,  with  the  remainder  of  its  course,  have  been 
already  described  in  our  account  of  Germany. — 2d.  The  IQume  is  the 
second  great  Swiss  river*  It  rises  in  a  glacaer  of  the  Furca,*  and  soon 
aftw  receives  the  £ler.  Before  entering  the  lake  of  Geneva  it  receives  the 
Siden,  the  Sitter,  the  Bisonza,  and  tha  Dranse ;  but  after  quitting  the 
canton  of  Greneva  it  becomes  a  French  river. — 3«^  The  Tetsin  or  Ticino 
also  rises  in  the  Grotthard,  and  flows  towards  the  Lago  Maggiore  in  the 
Italian  territories^ — 4^A.  The  Inn  rises  on  the  south  side  of  ^e  Septimer 
Befg,  from  a  small  lake  called  Lungin,  and  is  called  the  Aqua  de  Gen  at 
its  eotraace  into  the  lake  of  Sits  or  ZegHo,  a  small  way  from  its  source 
m  the  Grisons. 

XoAer.]  Tlie  kfces  of  Switzerland  are  imineroiis,  and  some  of  them  af 
eonriderable  magmtude.  Among  the  laigest  are :  \st.  The  lake  of  Geneva, 
the  ancient  Lemanua^  and  called  by  the  French  Lac  Lenutnj  which 
covers  a  surface  of  above  380  English  square  miles,  and  is  above  40  miles 
long.  It  is  1,230  English  feet  above  die  level  of  the  sea.  The  Rhone 
flows  through  the  '  dear,  placid  Leman,'  and  its  banks  exhibit  the  most 
lovely  scenery,  having  on  one  ride  the  Alps  and  on  the  other  the  heights 
of  the  Jura.  The  depth  of  this  lake — though  evidently  gradually  diminishf 
ing  like,  most  other  fresh  water  lakes— is  in  some  places  1000  feet.  The 
water  frequently  fluctuates  greatly  within  a  few  hours.  These  sudden 
Ikiws  and  ebbs,  or  occasional  rufflings,  are  called  seiches. — 2d,  The  lake 
of  CansUxnee^  lying  between  the  cantons  of  Thurgau  and  St  Gall,  has 
been  already  described  in  our  article  Germany. — Sd,  The  lake  Lugano  in 
the  canton  of  Tesrino^  at  an  elevation  of  882  French  feet  above  the  sea,  is 
nearly  25  miles  long,  and  6  miles  broad  in  some  places.  It  communicates 
with  the  Italian  Lago  Maggiore  by  the  Tresa.— 4^A.  The  lake  of  Lucerne, 
called  also  the  lake  of  die  Forest-towns,  lies  at  an  elevation  of  1,408 
English  feet  above  the  sea,  between  the  cantons  of  Lucerne,  Uri,  Schweiz, 
and  Underwalden ;  it  is  above  twenty  British  miles  in  length,  and  from  8 
to  10  in  breadth ;  its  greatest  depth  is  about  600  feet,  and  its  navigation 
is  dangerous. — 5^.  The  lake  of  Zurich  is  a  very  romantic  sheet  of  water, 
about  23  miles  long  and  4  broad. — 6th.  The  lake  of  Neu^uUel^ar  Neuen^ 
burgf  is  about  the  same  extent  as  that  of  Zurich* — 7^.  The  lake  of  lliunf 

*  The  glacier  of  the  Rhone  n  the  most  beautiful  in  the  Upper  Valais ;  it  expands 
like  a  fan,  and  forms  an  immense  segment  of  a  sphere,  from  the  summit  of  which,  as 
from  a  centre,  deep  fissures  of  a  fine  blue  dlTerge  and  terminate  in  the  drcomferanoe. 
At  the  ba.«e  of  this  sq^ment  two  arches  of  Ice  appear,  whence  two  impetuous  torrents 
rash,  which,  after  uniting,  carry  to  what  the  peasants  call  the  source  of  the  Rhone, 
the  first  tribute  which  it  receires.  In  reality,  these  two  torrents  are  the  sources  of  the 
Kbone;  for  tbef  rush  from  higher  ground,  and  carry  twenty  times  the  rolume  of 
water  which  the  little  stream  believed  by  the  peasantry  to  he  the  real  source  contains. 
The  latter,  however,  which  rises  in  the  middle  of  a  beautiful  valley,  is  treated  by  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  country  with  great  veneration ;  this  preference  is  perhaps  owing  to 
the  (act  of  its  being  a  warm  spring,  resisting  the  cold  of  winter,  and  clothing  the  mea- 
dows in  which  it  rlaes  with  perpetual  verdure.  The  heat  of  this  spring  is  (55**  K  »  its 
height  above  the  Mediterranean  6f|04  English  feet. 
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in  the  canUm  of  Beraey  »  4  or  5  letgofls  long,  and  almoBft  a  leag«e  ynA^ 
Itadepih  ia  360  feet,  and  ita  heiglit  1,900  fingliah  feet  abovB  tiw  aea— 
6^  The  lake  of  BrientZy  in  the  aame  oantoa,  ia  mnch  anaUer;  but  its 
aspect  ia  more  wild  than  that  of  any  other  lake  in  Switzerland,  for  ili  high 
calcanooa  moontaina  deacend  rapidly  to  ikm  water.  Amoog  the  smaller 
kkea  are  the  lake  of  Morat^  near  Aventicmn;  the  lake  of  .AM,  with  the 
beantifnl  island  of  St  Fiene  celebrated  by  Rooawan'a  atay  on  it;  and  the 
Lac  de  Jouxy  in  the  Vand.  There  are  many  thermal  aptingafoand  among 
the  Talleya  of  the  Alpa,  which  aome  geologiafei  haina  aktribotad  to  the 
prcaence  of  pyrites  in  the  soil,  otheia  to  the  sobternaiean  fires  which  an 
anppoaed  to  hsfe  first  elevated  theae  rocks  by  vokanie  agency* 

Cimate^']  From  the  great  elevatien  of  Switaeriand,  the  air  ia  pare 
and  salnbriona ;  and  thoof^  in  aonw  of  the  Talleys  the  heat  of  sommer  be 
intense,  yet  the  atmosphere  is  in  general  much  cooler  tiian  might  be  ex- 
pected finom  the  latitude.  Three  difierent  cHmatea  may  be  said  to  exiat 
in  Switsevland :  viz.  The  cold  in  the  Alps,  the  temperate  in  the  plaina, 
and  the  hot  in  the  canton  of  Tessino,  idiich  has  an  Italian  aky  and  i^^'TTitifi 
In  the  valleyB  of  Switaeriand,  howeyer,  the  temperature  of  diatricts  at  a 
abort  diatanoe  from  one  another,  often  TBiies  eztieoBely.  The  deratumof 
the  valley  of  Untersee  is  the  same  as  that  of  Grestein ;  yet  the  thermome- 
ter in  1822-S  fell  only  to  8*  below  Zero  in  the  fotmer,  idiereas  in  the  hit- 
ter it  fell  to  14^%  and  at  Bene  to  16*.  Aocordmg  to  Humboldt,  en  the 
souliiem  Alps,  between  the  latitude  of  45^*  and  46°  the  inferior  limit  of 
peipetnal  snow  is  at  the  height  of  8,768  Engiish  feet.  According  to  other 
anthoritiea  the  height  at  which  it  never  melts  is  9,268  English  feet.  The 
distance  between  the  treea  and  snow  is  2,880  feet ;  the  upper  limit  of  trees 
5,880  feet,^— the  last  species  of  trees  towards  the  enow  is  the  jMnut  abin; 
and  the  distance  between  the  anow  and  the  com  4,480  feet. 

ProdmetiaiuJ}  The  great  variety  in  temperature  enables  Switaeriand  to 
produce  n  greater  variety  of  plants  than  is  found  in  almost  any  other  region 
of  the  same  extent  in  Europe.  Wine  is  {noduced  in  the  cantons  of  Tessino, 
Vand,  Geneva,  Valais,  Neufchatel,  Berne,  Thurgau,  Aargan,  Scfaaff  hausen, 
and  Ziiridi ;  the  Vin  de  Vami^  and  the  Vin  de  la  Cdte  of  Geneva  arees- 
teemed  the  best  Swiss  wines.  The  finite  are  pean,  apples,  cherriea, 
plums,  peaches,  olives,  figs,  and  lemona. 

AanayiU.~\  Cattle  are  plentiful  in  Switaeriand,  and  form  die  chief 
wealth  of  the  inhabitanta.  The  horses  are  not  esteemed.  The  tame  ani- 
mab  are  those  common  to  Europe ;  but  there  are  a  few  wild  animala 
which  are  rarely  found  in  any  other  place.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned the  chamois  and  the  steinbuck,  both  inhabiting  the  Alps ;  but  the 
latter  is  extremely  rare.  In  some  cantons  lynxes,  wolves,  and  bean  are 
yet  found.  Birds  of  prey  are  not  unirequent,  among  which  is  the  Imoumt* 
i^etfer  or  vulture  of  the  Alps,  (  VvUur  harhtsbu  iL)  which  is  often  known 
to  carry  off  lambs,  and  of  which  the  peasants  relate  incredible  stories. 
I*iah  are  plentiful  in  the  lakes,  amongst  them  we  find  the  Cypritms  ncmuy 
the  Coppuif  the  Sabno  lavarettUy  the  Salmo  Umbla  or  chevalier  Ombler^ 
and  the  Tirat  or  Ferat. 

Minerale,^  It  might  be  supposed  firom  the  mountainous  nature  of 
Switzerland,  .that  minerals  should  be  here  found  in  plenty ;  but  this  appean 
not  to  be  the  case.  In  some  of  the  streams  particles  of  gold  occur,  and  we 
believe  there  is  a  gold-mine  wrought  in  the  Valais ;  nunes  of  silver  also 
have  been  mentioned,  but  the  quantity  of  these  metals  seems  to  be  in- 
considerable.   Iron  is  not  scarce*  particularly  in  the  district  called  Sargans ; 
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nd  eopper  and  lead  are  ftmnd  ia  diflferant  plfMses*  The  oAer  miiieral 
prodiM^iena  of  SwitserkoBd  are  coal,  nhr^  golphvr,  rock-cryBtely  marfole, 
alate,  granhey  poqiiiyry,  poieelam,  Berpentme,  steatite,  asbestos,  annanthns^ 
jasper,  agate,  kpts  oUaiis,  feldspar,  and  tremolite«  Bitumeti  wUdum 
eocma  in  Neitfchatel.  Mineral  'waters  are  fdiind  in  different  places. 
Hiere  are  salt-springs  in  the  Vsod. 

jA^irietUture  and  JSwrai  Industry,^    The  agiicultore  of  Switzerland  is 
nurewiarily  of  a  peenliar  naton,  and  on  a  very  confined  scale.     Cattle, 
sheep,  and  goats,  oonstitote  the  chief  wealth  and  support  of  the  Swiss 
proprietor,  who  fiums  his  own  small  portion  of  land,  being  nsnally  no  more 
than  his  fiunily  share  of  the  paternal  iidierhance.     Wherever  the  nature  of 
the  soO  pennits,  agricoltore  is  conducted;  bat  the  com  raised  in  any  dis- 
trict neyer  snpplies  the  home^consamption,  and  some  cantcms  scaro^ 
possess  a  single  field  of  grain.    The  best  agricnlttual  districts  extend  from 
Basle  to  Greneya,  and  idong  the  borders  of  the  lake  of  Constance,  and 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine.     One  great  obstacle  to  the  improrement  of  agri- 
coltore in  Switzerland  arises  from  the  necessary  employment  of  so  many 
hands  in  herding  the  cattle  daring  the  summer,  while  the  winter  offers 
little  opportunity  ior  out-door  work.     Kasthofer,  in  a  yery  recent  woric 
on  the  roral  economy  of  Switzerland,  also  mentions  the  non-application 
or  injudidoos  use  of  manure, — ^the  neglect  of  the  means  of  increasing  the 
quantity  of  winter-fodder,  of  irrigation,  and  of  green  crops;  aAd  the 
wretched  construction  of  the  ploughs  and  other  instrumoits  of  agriculturlil 
Ubour.      To  procure  winter-fodder  for  the  cattle  is  a  most  important 
object  in  Switzerland.     Every  blade  of  grass,  therefore,  is  collected  with 
the  greatest  care.     In  places  inaccessible  to  cattle,  Mr  Malthas  informs 
us,  the  peasant  sometimes  makes  hay  with  crampons  <m  his  feet.     Grass 
not  three  inches  high  is  cut  in  some  places  three  times  a  year ;  and  in 
the  valleys  the  fields  are  shaven  as  close  as  a  bowling-green.'     The  extent 
of  a  pasture  is  estinmted  by  the  number  of  cows  fdiich  it  maintains ;  six 
or  e^t  goats  are  deemed  equal  to  a  cow ;  but  a  horse  is  reckoned  as  five 
or  six  cows,  because  he  roots  up  the  grass.     The  mountun-pestores  are 
rented  at  so  much  per  cow's  feed,  from  the  15th  of  May  to  the  18th  of 
October.     And  the  cows  are  hired  from  the  peasants  for  the  same  paiod; 
at  the  end  of  it,  both  are  restored  to  their  owners.     In  other  parts  the 
proprietors  of  the  pastures  have  the  cows ;  or  the  proprietor  of  the  cows 
rent  the  land.     The  proceeds  of  a  cow  are  estimated  at  £3  or  £3  lOSb 
viz.  25s.  in  summer;  and  during  the  time  they  are  kept  in  the  valleys 
or  in  the  house  £2.     The  Swiss  cows  yield  more  milk  than  those  of 
Lombardy ;  but  after  the  third  generation  their  milk  falls  off.    In  some 
parts  of  Switzerland  they  yield  on  an  average  12  English  quarts  a-day ; 
and  with  40  cows,  a  cheese  of  45  lbs.  can  be  made  daily.     The  Swiss 
dairies  produce  great  varieties  of  cheese;  the  most  celebrated  is  the 
Schabziegety  which  is  made  by  the  mountaineers  of  Glarus  alone. 

Industry  and  Commerce.']     The  industry  of  the  Swiss  is  very  great, 

*  The  acytbn  oommonly  used  in  Switzerland  have  light  short  blades,  and  we  belieye 
are  principally  of  German  manufacture.  The  handles  are  much  bent,  and  the  mower 
•tanda  toleraUy  upright.  The  aweep  is  not  very  great  But  the  Swiss  are  admirable 
mowers.  Patches  of  grass  are  seen  on  the  Alps,  growing  undsr  ledges  of  rock, 
where  no  cattle  could  climb,  cut  as  close  and  as  smooth  as  a  dexterous  English  gardener 
eould  shaTe  a  grass  plot  They  put  an  exquisite  edge  on  thehr  scythes  by  hammering 
them  out  on  little  anrils  kept  lor  the  purpose,  instead  of  thinning  tha  edge  by  a  ooarsa 
stona,  as  onr  mowers  do ;  and  their  scythes  by  this  treatment  consequently  last  nancb 
longer.  iTie  operation  is  performed  once  in  a  day  or  two ;  and  the  edge  is  afterwards 
^lU  farther  sharpenad  by  a  anrt  of  strap  or  prepared  board,  finer  than  ows. 
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aad  flDabln  their  rcgged  country  to  support  a  oompntAwtAj  immenMis 
popnladoii.  The  prindpel  hnmches  of  maniifiMtarean  cotton  end  woolkn 
goods,  linen,  nlk,  and  leather,  jewellery  warsi  and  partioalsriy  watdws. 
Though  in  dhe  very  centre  of  Enrope,  Switaeriand  is  by  no  means  Ikvoar- 
ably  aitiiated  for  conuneroe ;  the  sommnding  Alps  oppose  great  obstacles 
to  the  coostniction  of  commercial  roadsy  while  the  prohibitory  eystems  of 
the  neigfabonnng  States  reduce  the  only  trade  conducted  with  them  to 
that  of  smuggled  goods.  The  balsnce  of  commerce  is  decidedly  agaiast 
the  csntons,  and  msny  of  them  have  become  eo  poor  within  the  last  10  or 
20  yesTBy  that  emigrstion  hss  been  resorted  to  by  the  etanring  population* 
Mimty  ]  Accounts  are  kept  in  livres  and  beta;  one  Swiss  livre  being 
10  beta,  and  the  batz  being  of  the  Talue  of  three  hslf-pence  Engliah 
money.  Each  petty  State,  however,  insists  on  having  its  separate  coinagB; 
so  that  the  French  coins  psss  best  throughout  the  country.  The  Swiss 
fianc  is  equal  to  1  franc  12  sous  of  French  money. 


CHAP,  in.— POPULATION— MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS-RELIGION 
—LITERATURE-ESTABLISHMENTS  FOR  EDUCATION- 
GOVERNMENT. 

Popiiila^um.]  Upwards  of  one-third  of  the  suHace  of  Switzerland,  con- 
sisting  of  Alps  and  Glaciers,  is  wholly  uninhabitable.  We  have  already 
given  Schoch,  Crome,  and  Haasel's  estimates  of  the  population  of  habitable 
Switzerland  in  1816.  Stein  in  his  Geography  published  in  1826,  estimates 
the  population  at  1,858,300,  and  Balbi  in  his  recent  Balance  Politique 
at  1,980,000.  Jacob  states  the  census  taken  in  1821,  to  have  been 
1,788,231 ;  and  in  1827,  2,037,030.  Of  this  number  about  two-thiids 
speak  German;  the  majority  of  the  remaining  third  speak  French  ;  about 
M,000  Italian;  and  37,000  Romansh — a  corrupted  dialect  of  the  Latin 
which  has  been  supposed  to  come  very  near  to  the  colloquial  dialect 
alleged  to  have  been  m  use  among  the  Romans.  Most  of  the  people  speak 
these  different  languages  very  ill,  especially  the  Germans,  whose  dialect 
in  many  of  the  cantons  is  almost  unintelligible  to  a  native  of  Germany. 

Manners  and  Customg.l^  The  Swiss  are  in  general  a  robust  and  hand- 
some race,  their  labour  being  such  as  invigorates  without  exhausting  the 
human  frame.  Tie  costumes  of  Switzerland  are  simple,  and  calculated 
rather  for  convenience  than  ostentation,  but  are  not  on  that  account  the 
less  graceful.  The  higher  ranks  imitate  the  fashions  prevalent  in  France. 
ITie  Swiss  have  preserved  many  of  the  original  features  of  their  national 
character,  particularly  in  those  cantons  which  have  least  intercourse  with 
foreigners.  They  are  brave  and  honest  in  a  high  degree ;  and  notwith- 
standing their  habits  of  emigration,  their  attachment  to  their  country  is 
proverbial,  and  few  leave  home  without  the  hope  in  prospect  of  at  least 
returning  to  end  their  days  in  the  home  of  their  childhood.  The  Swiss, 
while  engaged  in  foreign  service,  will  often  have  his  whole  national  sym- 

Sathies  so  powerfully  awakened  by  a  Swiss  air,  as  to  forget  a  soldier's 
^  onour  in  his  longings  to  revisit  his  fotherland;  and  nothing  cheers  the 
industrious  Swiss  pedlar,  during  his  long  wanderings  through  all  the  towns 
of  Europe,  so  much  as  the  prospect  of  returning  home  and  becoming  the 
proprietor  of  a  little  smiling  cottage  on  the  Engadine,  or  some  other  ro- 
mantic district  of  his  native  land.  The  Swiss  dine  generally  at  mid-day, 
or  very  soon  after.    The  food  of  the  niountaineen  is  very  simploi  usually 
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of  milk,  rye-bread,  wiilnat  cakes,  and  goats'  flesh.  The  liigher 
daasea  generally  spend  their  eTeningH  in  little  soirees,  where  cards 
form  the  prindpal  anrasement ;  the  bMHes  are  in  general  good  domestic 
characterB,^-eold,  phdn,  and  amiable,  knowing  little  that  passes  beyond 
their  immediate  neighbomhood,  and  **  doomed  to  lire  and  die,"  as  a  tia- 
Teller  has  said,  <<  in  the  place  where  they  were  bom."  One  of  the  worst 
features  in  the  Swiss  character  is  die  extreme  jealousy  which  subsists  be- 
tween the  different  cantons, — an  evil  which  has  affected  all  small  states  ; 
as  those  of  ancient  Greece  and  the  Italian  republics. 

JReligion,^  Stetn  estimates  the  number  of  Catholics  in  Switzerland  at 
580,235;  ihe  members  of  the  Reformed  Church  at  1,271,845;  the  Luthe- 
ruis  at  350 ;  the  Anabaptists  at  900,  and  the  Jews  at  1970.  The  can- 
tons in  which  the  Catholic  Cedth  is  predominant,  are,  Lucerne,  Uii,  Schweiz, 
Underwalden,  Zug,  Friburg,  Soleure,  Tessino,  and  Valais.  The  Protes- 
tant territories  are  Zurich,  Berne,  Basle,  Schaffhausen,  Yaud,  Neufchatel, 
and  Geneya.  In  Appenzell,  Glams,  Thurgau,  Aargau,  St  Gall,  and  the 
Grisons,  the  population  are  partly  Protestant  and  partly  Catholic,  but  both 
parties  live  together  in  the  greatest  harmony.  The  Catholics  negotiated  a  con- 
cordat with  the  Pope,  whose  nxmcio  usually  resides  at  Lucerne  or  Friburg. 
Their  dioceses  are  Basle,  Lausanne,  Sitten,  Thur,  Constance,  Como,  and 
Milan.  They  possess  190  cloisters,  containing  3,500  monks  and  nuns. 
The  protestant  form  of  church  government  is  presbyterianism ;  and  their 
symbolical  book  is  the  Helvetic  confession.  The  Jews  are  chiefly  located 
in  AaigBii. 

ZAtereUure.2  The  literature  of  Switzerland  is  merged  in  that  of  Ger- 
many and  France ;  the  Italian  cantons  have  none.  The  French  cantons 
have  produced  Theodore  Beza,  Isaac  Causabon,  Necker,  Stahl,  J.  J. 
Ronasean,  Mallet,  Tissot,  Pictet,  Sismondi,  and  Decandolle.  The  Ger- 
man districts  claim  the  grammarians  Bodmer  and  Breitinger ;  the  poets 
Haller,  Gessner,  Bronner,  Lavater,  and  Salis  ;  the  dull  and  anti-evaugeli- 
cal  theologian  Joachim  ZoUikofer ;  the  pedagogical  writers,  Pestalozzi 
and  Fellenberg ;  the  historian  MuUer ;  the  natural  historian,  Gessner ; 
the  medical  writers,  Paracelsus,  and  Haller ;  and  the  artists  Holbein,  Graff, 
and  Angelica  Kauflmann.  Upon  the  whole,  the  Swiss,  notwithstanding 
they  have  some  respectable  poets  and  artists,  do  not  appear  to  possess 
a  particular  genius  for  poetry  and  the  fine  arts.  The  number  of  journals 
pi;d>liahed  weekly,  or  twice  a-week  in  Switzerland  is  surprising.  Every 
canton  has  at  least  one,  and  some  of  them  more,  besides  monthly  and 
otlier  publications. 

.Establishments  for  Education,']  A  good  deal  has  been  done  in  the 
Protestant  cantons  for  general  instruction,  and  in  this  respect  they  greatly 
surpass  the  Catholic  districts  ;  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  confessed  that 
education  is  much  neglected  in  Switzerland,  and  that  the  various  semina- 
ries have  by  no  means  kept  pace  with  the  spirit  of  the  times.  Geneva 
forms  an  honourable  exception  to  this  remark,  offering  excellent  means  of 
public  and  private  instruction ;  and  the  Pays  de  Yaud  has  also  good  edu- 
cationary  establishments.  Basle  is  the  seat  of  the  only  Swiss  tmiversity, 
and  an  excellent  Missionary  seminary. 

ConstiifUunu]  The  22  cantons  of  Switzerland  are  united  into  a  con- 
federacy for  the  maintenance  of  their  mutual  liberty  and  independence 
against  all  attacks  from  without,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace 
and  order  within*  The  genonl  business  is  transacted  .at  a  Diet  which 
asa^nbles  each  year  in  July,  or  more  frequently,  and  *to  which  each  can- 
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ummadaaDA  deputy,  and  wliidi  is  held  sltvnately  at  Zurifih,  BenMii  and 
Lucerne ;  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  cauUm  in  which  the  Diet  aaseicblea, 
being  praaident  of  the  Diet  that  year.  Treatiea  of  peace  or  dedantiooa 
of  war  require  the  aasent  of  three-fonrtha  of  the  deputieB.  All  other 
matters  are  determined  by  a  majority.  The  cantons  contiihate  to  the 
army  and  reyenne  of  the  confederacy  in  the  following  proportion ;— - 


ConttnfBiit 

Coottiifnit 

Zurich, 

3,700  men. 

74,000  Swiss  franca. 

Berne, 

5,824 

104,080 

Lucerne,    .     . 

1,734 

26,010 

Uri,       .         .        , 

236 

1,180 

Schweiz, 

602 

3,012 

Underwalden, 

382 

1,910 

Glams, 

482 

1,615 

Zug,      . 

250 

1,250 

Friburg, 

1,250 

18,600 

Soleure, 

904 

13,560 

Basle, 

918 

22,950 

Schaifhansen, 

466 

9,320 

Appeaaell, 

972 

9,220 

St  GaU, 

1,630 

39,450 

Orisons, 

1,600 

12,0Q0 

Aargau, 

2,410 

48,200 

Thuigau 

1,520 

22,800 

Tessin, 

1,804 

18,040 

Vand, 

2,964 

59,280 

Valais,  . 

1,280 

9,600 

Neufdiatel, 

960 

24,000 

Geneva, 

880 

22,000 

32,768  men. 

542,077  francs. 

The  above  military  force  supplies  2,272  artillery,  1088  light  cavahry, 
25,199  infantry,  2000  jagers,  and  several  smaller  bodies  of  soldiers. 
The  landwehr,  or  ordinary  militia,  amount  to  67,516  men.  It  is  calcu- 
lated that  above  30,000  Swiss  are  employed  in  the  service  of  f<MPeigD 
States. 


CHAP  IV.— THE  CANTON  OF  ZURICH. 

Phifsioai  Feaiur69,']  The  surface  of  this  canton  is  undulated  and 
mountamous,  with  some  large  valleys  and  extensive  sheets  of  water,  and 
very  picturesq[ue  scenery.  There  are  no  glaciers  or  perpetual  snow  in 
this  canton,  Uie  highest  mountains  bemg  covered  with  forests  and  con- 
stant verdure.  The  principal  summits  are  the  Allmannskette,  the  Lager- 
kette,  and  the  Albikette.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  RUne  and  the 
ReuBs ;  the  smaller  streams  are  the  Thur,  the  Toss,  the  Sihl  or  Sil,  the 
Glatt,  and  the  limmatb,  which  latter  river  is  navigable,  and  flowing 
through  the  lake  of  Zurich,  already  described,  unites  with  the  Aar  below 
Baden.  The  other  lakes  are  the  Greiffensee  and  the  Pfefiikonsee  on  the 
E.  of  Zurich  ;  the  Kataensee  on  the  N.  W.  and  the  Tiirleisee  <w  Uie  S.  W. 
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Among  the  miiiend  springs  are  those  of  Nidel  or  Nydelbad,  the  two 
Geirenhads,  Rdslibad,  and  tlie  bads  or  batlis  of  Zollikhof,  Amheim,  aiid 
Drathsefamittleiiu 

Climate^  SoU  and  Productions,^  The  climate  is  mild,  the  greatest 
cold  nerer  exceeding  T"  2o\  and  the  greatest  heat  70^  of  Fahrenheit.  It 
runs  upon  an  average  100  days  in  the  year.  Tlie  soil  is  rendered  pro- 
dnedve  by  carefdl  cultivation.  The  wine  is  of  inferior  quality,  but  the 
cyder,  .and  kirtehwcuserf  or  *  cherry-brandy,*  are  excellent.  There  are 
some  manu&ctiires  of  silk  and  cotton. 

Population  and  GovemmentJ]  The  inhabitants  speak  a  very  bad  dia- 
lect of  German,  and  are,  with  the  exception  of  two  Catholic  parishes,  of 
the  Reformed  religion.  The  constitution  is  aristocratic,  and  the  govern- 
ment consists  of  two  councils ;  the  one,  consisting  of  212  members,  exer- 
cising the  sovereign  and  legislative  power ;  and  the  other,  consisting  of  25 
members,  the  executive.  The  revenue  of  Zurich,  in  1814,  was  estimated 
at  671,857  Swdss  francs. 

ChUf  ToumM.']  The  chief  town  which  gives  its  name  to  tlie 
cantou,  is  situated  upon  both  sides  of  the  Limmath,  where  it  issues 
from  the  lake  of  Zurich,  and  is  said  to  owe  its  origin  to  a  nunnery 
founded  by  Lewis  I.  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Tlgurinum.  In  1812,  it 
contained  10,475  inhabitants,  of  whom  7,828  were  burgesses;  in  1814, 
it  contained  1,175  houses  with  a  population  of  10,313;  and  Stein  esti- 
mated the  population  in  1826,  at  only  10,640.  Zurich  once  possessed 
some  manuAu^turea,  which  have  greatly  declined,  however,  of  late  years. 
It  18  the  seat  of  a  pretty  good  academy,  and  several  scientific  societies,  and 
poasesses  a  botaniad  garden.  It  has  been  called  the  Athens  of  Switzerland. 
The  New  gazette  of  Zurich,  conducted  by  Paule  Usteri,  is  the  best  poli- 
tical paper  in  Switzerland.  The  celebrated  naturalist,  Conrad  Ge&sner ; 
the  great  orientalist,  Hettinger;  the  celebrated  theologians,  Bullinger, 
GualtheryBreitinger,  Heidegger,  and  Wolf;  the  learned  Solomon  Gesaner;  the 
ingeniooa  Lavater,  Hana  Hirzel,  and  Pestalozzi,  were  natives  of  this  city. 
The  library,  founded  in  1628,  contains  40,000  volumes,  besides  manu- 
acripta,  antiquities,  and  medals. — Horgen  on  the  lake  of  Zurich,  is  a  town 
of  3,700  inhabitants. — Vadenschyle,  on  the  same  lake,  contains  3,460 
inhabitanta. — Uster  on  the  Aa  has  a  population  of  3,150  souls. — Near  the 
village  of  Kyburg  on  the  Toss,  the  old  and  romantic  castle  of  the  fomily 
of  Kyburg  appears  on  the  top  of  a  high  hill. — Bulach  is  a  town  of  3000 
inhabitants. — ^Winterthur,  a  town  of  3,250  inhabitanta,  possesses  a  gyni- 
nasinm  and  public  library. — Rlieinau  on  the  Rhine  is  a  catholic  village 
of  600  inhabitants,  and  possesses  a  cloister  on  an  island  in  the  river. 


CHAP.  V.~THE  CANTON  OF  BERNE. 

Physical  Feature*.'}  Tliis  canton  is  the  largest  in  Switzerland.  The* 
•Otttlieni  part,  called  Oberiande,  is  almost  a  continuous  scene  of  glaciers 
and  alps,  intersected  by  deep  valleys,  and  presenting  the  wildest  scenery. 
The  northern  part  is  fertile  and  welUcultivated.  The  principal  ridges  are 
the  Bemeae  Alps,  in  the  Oberlande,  in  which  the  loftiest  alpine  summits 
ocmr  ;  the  Jura  in  the  W.  and  the  Jorat  or  Jurtengebirge,  which  com- 
mences here.  Tlie  principal  river  ia  the  Aar.  The  other  streams  are  tlie 
Emmat  or  greater  Emmen,  the  Sanen,  and  tlie  Kander.  7*he  Halle  and 
Douba,  two  French  rivers,   take  their  rise  here.     Besides  these  rivers 

li.  c 
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innam«rable  streunt  rash  down  from  the  moontains  towards  the  prindpel 
nyen^  frequently  formings  in  their  headlong  descent,  magnificent  caacades, 
snch  as  that  of  the  Reichenbach  in  the  Haslithale,  150  feet,  and  the  Staob- 
bach,  at  Lanterbrannen,  1,013  feet  in  altitude.  The  lakes  of  Bnenze,  Thun, 
Biel,  and  part  of  Neufchatel,  are  in  this  canton.  The  principal  mineml 
springs  are  those  of  Weissenburgerbad,  Blumensteinerbad,  the  bath  of 
Neuenhaus  at  Berne,  Sommerhausbad,  Langnauerbad,  and  Gumigelbad. 

Climate  and  Productions,'^  The  climate  is  very  rough  in  the  S.  As  we 
approach  towards  the  N.  it  becomes  gradually  milder,  and  the  vine  b^ins  to 
be  cultivated  near  the  lake  of  Tbun.  The  dairy  and  farming  operations  in 
the  N.  are  well-conducted ;  the  cheeses  of  Berne  are  celebrated  on  account 
of  their  size  and  quality;  the  cattle  are  excellent;  and  wine  and  firuit  form 
a  principal  article  of  exportation.  The  principal  manufactures  are  linen, 
woollen  goods,  and  watches.  The  Bernese  roads  are  excellent,  and  wider 
than  those  of  England. 

Population  and  Government.']  There  are  about  40,000  Catholics, 
900  Mennonites,  and  300  Lutherans  and  Jews  in  this  canton ;  but  the  great 
bulk  of  the  Bernese  are  of  the  Reformed  Church,  and  speak  a  very  abo- 
minable dialect  of  German.  French^  however,  is  generally  spoken  by  the 
higher  classes  in  the  capital.  The  government  is  highly  aristocratic,  and 
has  reduced  the  peasantry  of  the  Oberlande  almost  to  the  condition  of 
serfs.  The  constitution  is  very  complicated.  The  legislative  or  sovereign 
council  consistB  of  299  members,  200  of  whom  are  patricians,  and  99 
country  members,  and  the  executive  of  27.  Berne  is  one  of  the  wealthiest 
cantons  of  the  confederacy,  but  we  have  no  statement  of  its  revenue  on 
which  we  can  depend.  Tlie  aristocratic  feelings  prevalent  in  this  canton, 
have,  of  late,  almost  threatened  Switzerland  with  a  civil  war.  The  Ber- 
nese made  great  efforts  at  the  congress  of  Vienna  to  recover  the  Pays  d^ 
Vaud  and  Argovia,  and  to  deprive  these  cantons  of  their  independence  ^ 
but  the  allied  sovereigns  happily  refused  to  listen  to  their  representa- 
tions. 

City  and  Toums,]  The  chief  city  which  gives  its  name  to  the  canton 
is  situated  on  an  elevated  peninsula,  formed  by  the  rapid  river  Aar,  and  is 
said,  by  Simond,  to  contain  only  12,000  inhabitants,  though  Stein  esti- 
mates their  number  at  18,000 ;  in  1765  it  was  ascertained  to  be  13,68L 
The  magnificent  slope  between  the  town  and  the  river  is  in  some  places 
•covered  with  turf,  supported  in  others  by  lofty  teiraces  planted  with  treea^ 
and  commanding  beautiful  views,  over  the  surrounding  rich  country,  to- 
wards the  high  Alps  beyond  it.  An  avenue  of  lime-trees  conducts  the 
traveller  into  Berne.  Oh  entering  it  he  feels  as  if  he  were  entering  an 
ancient  and  great  city.  It  is  a  republic,  says  Simond,  yet  it  looks  kingly, 
something  of  Roman  majesty  appears  in  its  lofty  terraces;  in  the  massy 
arches  on  each  side  of  the  streets ;  in  the  abundance  of  water  flowing 
night  and  day  into  the  gigantic  basins ;  in  its  magnificent  avenues  of  trees. 
In  short,  of  all  the  first-sight  impressions  about  Berne,  that  of  its  being  a 
Roman  town  would  be  nearer  right  than  any  other.  The  buildings  are  of 
a  gray  coloured  free  stone.  The  public  edifices  are  elegant,  particularly  the 
cathedral,  founded  in  1 47 1 .  Berne  contains  a  sdiool  or  college  of  considerable 
celebrity,  and  was  the  birth-place  of  the  poet  and  physiologist  Haller.  Here, 
as  at  Basle,  there  is  a  '  Dance  of  Death'  punted  on  the  walls  of  a  con- 
vent by  Manuel ;  and  in  the  arsenal  are  preserved  the  figure  and  armour  of 
the  patriot  Tell.  Tlie  exclusive  spirit  of  coterie  is  said  to  be  still  more 
marked  here  than  at  Geneva,  and  political  jealouaies  are  nyore  violent. 
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Ifam,  on  die  lake  of  the  same  hamei  is  a  town  of  2,685  inhabitants,  iirith. 
a  milituy  academy* — Bid  or  Bienne,  on  the  lake  of  Biel,  contains  nearly 
900O  inhahhairta.  It  is  emmently  a  Swiss  town.  Gateways,  fortified. 
with  towoB,  insenect  the  streets,  which  are  composed  of  strange-looking 
booaes,  hnilt  on  arcacies,  like  those  of  bridges,  and  variously  painted, — blue 
with  yeLtovr  borders,  red  with  white,  or  purple  and  grey,  with  projecting 
inm  balconies,  higUy  wronght  and  of  a  glossy  black,  and  bright  green 
windowB.  The  public  fountains  are  adorned  with  figures  wmch  suffi- 
ciently cbaiacteriae  the  respective  periods  of  their  construction :  those  of 
the  15th  century  having  bearded  warriors  ;  those  of  the  16th,  angels  with 
wmgB,  and  demons  with  tails.  Watchmen  perambulate  the  streets  all 
ni^t,  proclaiming,  in  German  recitative,  the  hour  and  the  state  of  the 
wealiier.— In  the  neighbourhood  of  Lauterbrunnen  are  several  remarkable 
caves,  and  the  magnificent  glaciers  of  the  soaring  Jungfrau,  the  summit  of 
whidi,  formerly  deemed  inaccessible,  was  lately  ascended  on  this  side 
by  two  natives  of  Berne  named  Mayor.  The  valley  of  Oberhasli 
in  Oberlande,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  Switzerland;  it  is 
surronnded  by  appalling  glaciers,  and  contains  fine  imposing  cataracts.  Its 
inhabitants  derive  their  descent  from  a  small  colony  of  iSwedish  settlers^ 
and  still  speak  a  dialect  resembling  the  Swedish. 


CHAP.  VI.— THE  CANTON  OF  LUCERNE. 

Pltgwieal  FeaUtrei*'}  Stosch  has  calculated  the  superficial  extent  of  this 
canCon  at  86  German  square  miles ;  perhaps  the  calculation  which  has 
bem  made  by  others  of  31  square  miles  is  nearer  the  truth.  The  nor- 
tbcni  districts  of  this  canton  present  fertile  plains  and  extensive  fields ; 
the  aoQlhflni  part,  or  the  EwtUbuch  as  it  is  called,  partakes  of  the  scenery 
of  the  adjacent  southern  district  of  Berne.  In  the  N.  the  Mons  Pilatua^ 
offers  a  sjngnhg  curiosity.  At  the  elevation  of  5,000  feet,  and  in  the  most 
peqiendicular  part  of  the  mountain,  is  observed,  in  the  middle  of  a  cavern 
holkuwed  in  a  black  rock,  a  colossal  statue,  which  appears  to  be  of  white 
stone.  It  presents  the  standing  figure  of  a  man  in  drapery,  leaning  one 
elbow  on  a  pedestal,  and  with  one  leg  crossed  over  the  other ;  "  and  is  so 
regnhffly  formed,"  says  Coxe,  **  that  it  cannot  be  a lusus naturae"  This 
statoe  is  called  Dominic  by  die  peasants,  who  frequently  accost  it  from 
the  only  place  in  which  it  can  be  seen;  and  when  their  voices  are  reechoed 
froib  the  cavern,  they  trill  say  in  the  simplicity  of  their  hearts :  '  Dominic 
has  answerod  us.'  In  order  to  bring  down  to  the  lake  of  Lucerne  the 
wood  from  a  large  pine-foredt,  on  the  skirts  of  Mount  Pilatus,  £9000  were 
expended  in  electing  a  slide  of  singular  construction.  Its  length  is  aboujt 
44^000  English  feet,  and  the  difference  of  its  level  at  its  two  extremities 
is  about  2600  feet.  It  is  a  wooden  trongh,  ^yq  feet  broad  and  four  deep. 
The-  large  pines,  with  thdr  branches  cut  off,  are  placed,  one  at  a  time,^  in 
the  sHps,  and,  tdescending  by  their  own  gravity,  diey  acquire  such  an  im- 
petoa  in  their  progress  through  the  first  part  of  the  slide,  that  they  perform 
their  journey  of  8  miles  and  a  quarter  in  six .  minutes,  and,  in  wet  wea- 
ther/in tfal^e.tthnites.  The  principal  river  is  the  Reuss,  which  receives 
the  Entlen  from  the  Entlibuch.     Th^  Wigger,  and  Sur  or  Suren,  flow  to- 

r 

*  Its  proper  ntne  \%  Mons  Pneatos,  or  the  doud-capped  mountaiD,  irhich  the  eom* 
mon  |MK»p]e  have  corrupted  to  Pilatna,  from  Pontius  rilite,  who,  they  protend,  came 
to  drown  bimeelf  in  the  lake  of  the  Bmndlen  Alp. 
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wards  the  Aar.  Besides  the  lake  of  Lacerne,  there  are  here  the  Maa- 
ersee,  the  Rothsee,  the  Valdecker,  and  the  Heideckeisee.  The  climaite  is 
temperate  and  healthy,  and  more  com  b  grown  than  supplies  the  home 
consumption. 

Government  and  Revenue,']  The  government  is  aristocratic ;  the  legis- 
lative power  being  vested  in  a  coondl  of  100,  and  the  executive  ih.acom^ 
mittee  of  36,  chosen  from  the  counciL  The  preddent  is  called  tli» 
SchuUheitz.  The  revenue  is  small,  perhaps  not  exceeding  100,000  floruifey 
and  the  Catholic  clergy  consume  two-thiids  of  it. 

City  and  Towns."}  The  city  of  Lucerne,  situated  on  the  lake  of  the 
same  name,  contains,  according  to  Stein,  6,855  inhabitants.  -Here  if 
shown  a  singularly  exact  model  of  part  of  Switzerland,  executed  inr^iieC' 
by  general  PfyfTer,  on  a  scale  of  about  a  square  foot  to  2^  English  miles. 
Its  centre  is  the  lake  of  Lucerne,  its  length  is  20^,  and  its  breadth  11^ 
feet.  Near  the  village  of  Sempach,  on  the  lake  of  the  same  n^ine,  is  ik 
chapel  built  to  commemorate  the  splendid  victory  obtained  by  t^  Swiss, 
over  the  Austrians  in  1386,  and  in  which  an  anniversary  sermon  ispreached 
every  year  on  the  9th  of  June. 


CHAP.  Vir— THE  CANTON  OF  URL 

Physical  Features — the  GotthardJ]  Sclidpf  estimates  the-  snpe^iicial 
surface  of  this  canton  at  24  German  square  miles ;  according  to  Meyer's 
chart,  published  in  1804,  its  area  is  nearer  34  square  miles. .  Tlie  whole 
canton  consists  of  the  two  valleys  of  the  Reuss  and  the  Ur^ieren.  The 
most  remaikable  Alp  is  the  St  Gotthard,  over  which-  one  <of  die  main 
roads  to  Italy  is  led.  The  summit  of  this  passage  is  a  small  pliitn  6,790 
English  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  chain  of  moun- 
tains which  immediately  surround  this  place,  takes  the  general  appetllation 
of  St  Gotthard,  but  each  summit  has  its  own  particular  name.  On  the  N. 
is  the  Uraino ;  on  the  E.  are  the  Sella,  Prosa,  and  Surecha ;  on  the  S.  the 
naked  rocks  of  the  Val  Maggia;  and  on  the  W.  the  Fieudo,  the  Petina» 
and  the  Locendro.  No  spot  in  Europe  gives  birth  to  so  many  noble  riven 
as  this  does.  From  it  the  Reuss  flows  towards  the  N. ;  the  three  sources 
of  the  Rhine  towards  the  E. ;  the  Tessino  towards  the  S.;  and  the  Rhone 
towards  the  W.** 

Government.']  The  sovereign  power  in  this  canton  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  people ;  every  male  above  20  years  of  age  is  a  member  of  the  genevul 
assembly,  which  is  held  once  a  year  to  choose  the  officers  of  the  executive 
department.  The  revenue  is  small,  there  being  almost  no  taxes,  and  little 
trade ;  yet  it  is  surprising  how  three  such  poor  cantons  as  Lucerne,  Uri, 
and  Underwalden,  can  raise  sums  sufficient  for  the  execution  of  their  share 
of  the  superb  carriage-road  now  executing  over  the  St  Gotthard.  The 
expenses  of  Uri  already  amount  to  300,000  francs  for  this  road,  frtim 
Amsteg  to  Geschenen ;  and  it  is  estimated  that  it  will  cost  this  canton 
400,000  francs  more. 

Totcns.]     The  chief  town  is  Altorf,  with  3,000  inhabitants.     In  the 

'  The  greatest  heat  at  the  summit  of  this  pass  In  ITSi,  were  61{*,  the  greatest  oold  8|* 
"^^^  Fahrenheit.  The  sTerage  sute  of  the  thermometer  at  nine  in  the  morning  was  8^i 
""'■  wt  midday  SS".  In  the  name  jmv  it  snowed  during  some  part  of  1 18  days,  rained 
"iS,  thundered  82,  and  was  serene  B7  days. 
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Tillage  of  Burglen  there  is  a  diapel  called  Teli's  chapel.     Allinghausea 
was  die  natiYe-place  of  Walter  Fmst,  one  of  Tell'a  gaUant  compatriots. 


CHAP.  VIII.— THE  CANTON  OE  SCHWEIZ. 

A  HIGH  ridge  of  mountains  runs  throngh  Schweiz  or  Sdiyoytz  in  the  form 
of  a  creaeent.  In  the  Talleys  the  soil  is  tolerably  fertile.  The  principal 
riven  are  the  Linth,  the  Sihl,  and  the  Miitte  or  Mutta*  The  climate  is 
milder  than  tibat  of  Uri ;  but  there  is  little  agricolture^  almoet  the  whole 
population  being  engaged  in  herding  cattle.  The  constitution  is  a  pure 
democracy,  in  which  every  male  above  16  years  of  age  has  a  voice.  In 
^Jiis  canton  the  land  is  not  exposed  to  that  minute  subdivision  which  prevails 
in  some  other  cantons,  as  the  management  of  it  is  by  law  given  exclusively 
to  the  younger  son. — The  borough  of  Schwyz  or  Schweiz  has  a  population 
of  4,798  inhabitants^ — The  Benedictine  diapel  of  Maria  Ensiedeln,  situ- 
ated near  the  SiU,  was  visited  in  1817  by  no  fewer  than  30,000  pilgrims. 
Kuanacfat,  near  the  spot  where  the  tyrant  Greasier  fell  by  the  hands  of  Tell, 
contains  1560  inhabitants. — ^Gersau,  once  an  independent  republic,  the 
smallest  in  Europe,  contains  160  houses,  and  1294  inhabitants. 


CHAP.  IX.— THE  CANTON  OF  UNDEBWALDEN. 

This  is  one  of  the  finest  Alpine  districts  of  Switzerland.  The  climate  n 
temperate  and  serene  in  the  lower  regions.  The  productions  are  fruit, 
cheniuta,  and  potatoes  which  serve  the  population  instead  of  com.  The 
rearing  of  cattle  is  the  only  employment  of  the  Underwaldens,  who  are  a 
simple  but  superstitious  race  of  people,  fanatically  attached  to  the  Catholic 
iaith,  and  extremely  ignorant.  The  government  is  purely  democratic, 
every  male  being  a  member  of  the  general  assembly  at  20  years  of  age. 
Sanien,  the  chief  borough  of  this  canton,  contained  2789  inhabitants  in 
1743^ — Engelberg  is  the  seat  of  an  ancient  Benedictine  Abbey,  founded  in 
the  9th  century,  which  possesses  a  college,  and  a  library  of  8,000  volumes. 


CHAP  X.— THE  CANTON  OF  GLARUa 

Glarus  consists  of  two  valleys  lymg  between  lofty  ridges  of  glaciers. 
The  principal  river  is  the  Linth.  A  canal  is  executing  between  the  Wal- 
lenstatter  lake  and  that  of  Zurich.  This  canton  abounds  in  slate-quarries; 
and  formerly  supplied  Britain  with  writing  sUites.  The  inhabitants  are  a 
tall,  vigorous,  and  industrious  race  of  Germans,  of  whom  seven-eighths 
are  Catholics.  The  constitution  la  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  Schweiz. 
Glams,  the  chief  borough,  at  the  foot  of  the  Glamisch,  contains  3000  in- 
habitants, and  is  a  place  of  animated  industry. — Nafels  is  celebrated  aa 
having  been  the  scene  of  the  battle  in  1388. 


CHAP.  XL— THE  CANTON  OF  ZUG. 

Tins  is  wholly  a  mountainous  district,  with  a  few  patches  of  fertile  land 
ill  the  valleys.     The  climate,  though  Alpine,  allows  of  tlie  cultivation  of 
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the  Tine.  Hie  coiietittidoii  is  democntiCy  and  die  reyenue  is  trifling. 
Zngyouthe  lakeof  the  same  name,  oontuns  2500  inhabitants. — Morgarten 
is  celebrated  for  the  battles  fonght  there  in  1345  and  1798. 


CHAP.  XIL— THE  CANTON  OF  FRYBUBG. 

Ths  canton  of  Frybnrg  or  Fieibarg  is  Ter7  uHNintainottSy  bat  contains 
some  kiga  plains.    .The  ]»rinoipal  river  is  the  Saane.    The  inhsbitsnta  aro 
of  German  descant,  and  German  is  the  official  language ;  but  thronglioat 
a  great  past  of  the  oonntiy  a  French  pcdoU  is  spoken.     The  Jesuits  have 
great  inflmenoe  here^  and  possess  a  laige  college  at  Frybuig,  with  1500 
students ;  the  government  is  aiistocratic ;  and  the  inhabitants  are  an  igno- 
rant and  discontented  race.     Frybmg,  the  chief  city  of  the  canton,  is  re- 
markable on  acoount  of  its  singnfar  situation,  which  is  thus  described  hy 
Coace :  '*  It  stands  partly  in  a  small  phua,  partly  on  bold  dedirities  on  % 
ridge  of  rugged  rocks,  half-«ncircled  by  the  river  Saane ;  and  is  so  entirely 
concealed  by  the  circumjacent  hills,  that  the  traveller  scarcely  catches  the 
least  glimpaoi  until,  from  the  overhanging  eminence,  he  has  at  one  glance 
a  view  of  the  whole  town.     The  fortifications,  which  consist  of  hig^  stone 
walls  and  towers,  enclose  a  circumference  of  about  four  miles;  within 
which  space  the  eye  comprehends  a  singular  mixture  of  houses,  rocks, 
thickets,  and  meadows,  varying  instantly  from  wild  to  agreeable,  from  the 
bustle  of  a  town  to  the  solitude  of  the  deepest  retirement.     The  Saane 
winds  in  such  a  serpentine  manner  as  to  form,  in  its  ooune,  within  the 
space  of  two  miles,  five  obtuse  angles,  between  which  the  intervening  puts 
of  the  current  are  parallel  to  each  other.     On  all  sides,  the  ascent  to  the 
town  is  extremely  steep:  in  many  places  the  streets  even  pass  over  the 
roof  of  the  houses.    Mimy  of  the  edifices  are  raised  in  regular  gradations^ 
like  the  seats  of  an  amphitheatre ;  and  many  overhang  the  eAge  of  a  pre* 
dpice  in  such  a  manner,  that,  on  looking  down,  a  weak  head  would  be 
apt  to  tarn  giddy.^   In  1811,  the  number  of  houses  in  Frybnrg  was  1079, 
and  the  mfaabitants  6,461.-^Morat  or  Murten,  on  the  lake  of  the  same 
name,  was  the  scene  of  a  battle  on  the  22d  of  June,  1476,    The  French 
revolutionary  army,  in  1798,  destroyed  the  monument  which  had  been 
erected  to  commemorate  a  victory  so  dear  to  the  liberties  of  Switzerland  ; 
but  we  believe  an  obelisk  was  erected  in  1822,  to  perpetuate  the  remem- 
brance of  the  gallant  and  successful  resistance  which  the  Swiss  patriots 
here  offered  to  the  duke  of  Bnigundy. 


CHAP.  XIII.— THE  CANTON  OF  SOLEURE. 

Tax  canton  of  Soleure  or  Solothum  is  of  a  very  irregular  shi^Mj  and  is 
intenected  by  branches  ef  the  Jura.  The  prindpal  river  ii  the  Aar.  The 
government  is  a  mixture  of  aristocracy  and  democracy;  and  the  revenue 
is  said  to  amount  to  180,000  florins.  The  town  of  Soleure  contains  4,1 15 
inhabitants,  occupying  533  houses.  T}iere  is  here  a  magnificent  cathedral,  a 
library  of  8,000  volumes,  a  monastery  of  Capuchins,  and  3  nunneries 
Olten  is  a  town  of  1,061  houses^  with  6,530  inhabitants. 
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CHAP.  XIV.— THE  CANTON  OF  BASLE. 

JPeaiwrei,']  The  mountaiiis  of  Basle  or  Basel  belong  to  the 
Jure.  The  principal  river  is  the  Rhine)  to  which  this  country  supplies 
nnmerons  small  tributaries.  There  are  no  laige  lakes,  but  several  mineral 
springs. 

Climate  and  Productions,']  The  climate  is  pure  and  healthy,  and  the 
country  is  well-sheltered  by  the  heights  of  the  Jura.  The  land  is  well 
cultivated,  and  fruit  is  grown  in  great  quantity.  The  salmon^fiaherieB  on 
the  Rhine  are  very  productive,  and  the  manuiiftctures  and  commerce  of 
the  country  are  aniniated. 

Population  and  Government.']  In  1774  the  population  of  this  canton 
aipounted  to  38,625;  and  in  1796  it  ha4  increased  to  42,193.  The 
government  is  a  mixture  of  aristocracy  and  democracy.  The  legislative 
council  consists  of  150,  and  the  executive  of  25  members.  The  revenue 
is  considerable,  this  canton  being  one  of  the  wealthiest  in  the  con- 
federacy. 

Chirf  City  and  Toums,]  Basle,  the  largest  city  of  Switserland,  is 
situated  upon  the  Rhine,  by  which  it  is  dirid^  into  two  parts,  united  by 
a  bridge  600  feet  in  length.  The  most  extensive  part  of  the  city  is  that 
which  is  situated  on  what  is  generally  called  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
at  on  that  side  which  is  towards  Switzerland.  The  cathedral,  which  con« 
tains  the  tomb  of  the  celebrated  Erasmus,  is  a  Gothic  building  of  consider- 
able elegance.  The  council-hall  is  well  built ;  it  is  belieyed  that  Holbein 
painted  three  of  the  waUs,  only  one  of  which  has  escaped  the  ravages  of 
time.  Basle  has  a  library  of  28,009  volumes,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  Uni- 
versity which  was  founded  in  1495.  The  elder  and  younger  Bartorf,  so 
fiunous  in  the  17th  century  for  their  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  Rabbini- 
cal learning,  were  professors  in  this  University,  as  also  the  celebrated 
James,  John,  and  Daniel  Bomouille.  On  the  walls  of  a  church-yard  here 
the  famous  Dance  of  Death  was  painted  by  Holbein  after  the  disaster  of 
a  plague  anterior  to  his  time.  In  1779  Basle  contained  2,120  houses, 
and  15,040  inhabitants  ;  in  1816  it  contained  2,200  houses,  with  16,200 
inhabitants ;  and  its  population  was  estimated  by  Stein  in  1826  at  16,420. 
Basle  was  the  birth-place  of  the  philosopher  Iselin,  the  mathematician 
Euler,  and  the  painter  Holbein.  It  is  174  miles  N.  by  £.  of  Geneva, 
and  250  E.  by  S.  of  Paris  ;  in  long.  T  30'  E.,  and  lat.  47»  33'  34^  N. 
—St  Jacob,  in  the  circle  of  the  Under  Aemter,  is  celebrated  as  having 
been  the  scene  of  the  heroic  stinggle  of  1644«— Augst  or  Basel  Augst, 
at  the  influx  of  the  Ergolz  into  the  Rhine,  has  two  paper-mills  and  some 
maiiufiictures.     It  was  the  Augusta  JRawacoi'um  of  the  Romans. 


CHAP.  XV.— THE  CANTON  OF  SCHAFFHAUSEN. 

A  RiDOB  of  mountains  called  Randen  separates  this  canton  on  one  side  from 
Baden ;  but  they  only  rise  1,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Rhine,  which  is  the 
principal  river,  and  here  forms  the  celebrated  cataract  of  Schaffhausen.  The 
inhabitants,  with  the  exception  of  one  parish.  Catholic,  are  of  the  Reformed 
creed ;  they  are  of  German  descent,  and  more  nearly  resemble  the  Sua- 
biaiis  ^an  the  other  Swiss.  Scha£Phausen  on  the  Rhine,  the  birth*place  of 
the  historian  John  Muller,  has  a  population  of  7,000  inhabitants. — St 
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Stein,  at  the  oatflow  of  tlie  Rlilne  from  the  lake  of  Constance,  w  a  veiy 
industiious  town. 


CHAP.  XVL-THE  CANTON  OF  APPENZELU 

Physical  Featurei,']  The  canton  of  Appenzell  lies  wholly  within  that 
of  St  Gall.  The  whole  country  lies  high ;  and  the  soil  is  stony  and 
rugged,  intersected  only  by  a  few  monntain-streams. 

Inhabitants  and  Government.^  The  Appenzellers  are  an  industrious 
race  of  German  descent.  It  was  early  divided  into  two  independent  re- 
publics,— the  Outer-Rhoden  and  Inner-Rhoden.  Of  these  the  first,  which  is 
the  largest,  was  a  Catholic,  the  other  a  Protestant  State.  The  foundation 
of  the  constitution  was  the  sovereignty  of  the  people ;  and  this  idea  was 
realised  in  practice  every  year  when  the  whole  male  population  of  each 
district,  above  the  age  of  16,  met  to  enact  laws,  elect  officers,  and  form 
alliances.  Both  districts  still  retain  their  independent  democratic  assembly 
and  constitution ;  but  they  are  considered  as  forming  one  canton  in  tiie  con- 
federacy, and  send  one  deputy  alternately  to  the  Diet.  By  all  accounts, 
the  Catholic  district  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  Protestants  in  wealth,  indus- 
try, and  cleanliness. 

Chief  Toums.']  Appenzell,  in  the  Inner  Rhoden,  contains  3,000  inha- 
bitants, a  monastery,  and  a  nunnery. — Herisau,  in  the  Outer  Rhoden,  is 
a  place  of  considerable  commerce.  In  1734  it  had  4,816  inluibitants ;  the 
population  is  now  estimated  at  7,000. 


CHAP.  XVII.-THE  CANTON  OF  St  GALL. 

The  extreme  uncertainty  attending  the  admeasurements  of  foreign  geo- 
graphers eminently  appears  in  the  various  calculations  which  they  have 
given  of  the  supei^cial  contents  of  this  canton ;  one  geographer  estimating 
it  at  38^,  another  at  48,  and  another  at  52  German  square  miles.  The 
Rhine  is  the  principal  river.  Manufactures  have  declined  here  of  late, 
but  there  is  still  a  considerable  trade  in  cotton  goods  conducted  at  St  Grail. 
The  inhabitants  are  of  Grerman  descent ;  and  £e  government  is  a  mixture 
of  aristocracy  and  democracy.  St  Gall  is  a  town  of  nearly  10,000  inha- 
bitants.— Rorschach  on  the  lake  of  Constance,  a  town  of  2,000  inhabitants, 
conducts  an  extensive  trade  in  com. — Pfeffers  possesses  a  warm  spring  of 
the  temperature  of  99*  5'  Fahrenheit  and  a  large  bathing  establishment. 


CHAP.  XVIIL—THE  CANTON  OF  THE  GKISONS. 

The  Bundten^  GrandbUnden,  or  canton  of  the  Grisons,  is  mountainous,  inter- 
sected with  romantic  valleys,  and  several  rivers,  of  which  the  prmcipal  are  the  ' 
Rhine,  the  Inn  flowing  through  the  three  valleys  of  the  Engadin,  the  Albula, 
the  Maira,  and  the  Muesa.  In  the  lower  region,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  the  ^ 
vine  and  chesnut  prosper ;  but  in  the  more  elevated  districts  the  temperature  is 
very  severe.  The  population  is  very  thin  compared  with  the  extent  of  the 
country,  being  only  about  75,000,  of  whom  26,500  are  Germans,  10,000 
Italians,  and  36,700  of  the  tribe  who  speak  Romansh.  It  must  be  recol- 
lected, however,  that  above  1,500  square  miles  of  surface  in  this  canton 
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are  wholly  Alpine  and  uninhabitable.  The  constittttion  is  democralac. 
The  Catholic  town  of  Disentiz  contains  1,040  inhabitants* — Chnr,  or  Coire, 
on  the  Pleasm-y  with  3»S50  inhabitants,  is  the  principal  town.  Malerin 
Angelica  Kaoffinann  was  a  native  of  this  town« — Stalla  or  Bevio  is  a  little 
town  which  conducts  a  considerable  commerce  of  transit  between  the 
Engadin  and  Italy* — Sils,  on  the  Silsenee  or  Lago  di  Siglio,  is  remarkable 
for  the  wildnees  of  its  surrounding  scenery. 


CHAP.  XIX.~TH£  CANTON  OF  AAIiGAU. 

Thb  Aar,  from  which  the  canton  of  Aargau  or  Aigovia  takes  its  name, 
intenects  the  country  from  S.W.  to  N.E.,  and  the  Jura  runs  alongst  its 
left  hanks  in  the  same  direction.  The  climate  is  mild,  and  agriculture  is 
well-conducted ;  but  goitres  and  even  cretms  occur  in  some  parts  of  thb 
district.  About  76,000  of  the  inhabitants  are  Protestants,  and  1,700 
Jews ;  the  rest  are  Catholics.  The  educationary  establishments  are  rery 
good ;  and  there  are  several  societies  for.useful  purposes.  The  revenue  is 
about  500,000  Swiss  francs.  Aarau,  the  chief  town,  contains  427  houses, 
with  3,000  inhabitants* — Baden,  on  the  limmath,  has  a  warm  spring  of  the 
temperature  of  116**  25^  Fahrenheit;  and  the  village  of  Schintznach,  on 
the  Aar,  contains  another  warm  spring  of  91**  temperature.  Near  the 
latter  viUage  are  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Habsburg,  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
Anrtrian  family^ — Konigsfelden,  formerly  an  abbey  with  a  chapel,  founded 
in  1308,  the  spot  where  the  emperor  Albrecht  was  killed  by  his  nephew 
J<^  of  Suabia,  is  now  converted  into  an  asyluni  for  lunatics* — Zofingen, 
a  small  town  of  1,680  inhabitants,  on  the  Wigger,  contains  a  library 
founded  in  1695,  in  which  are  preserved  several  MSS.  of  the  early  Swiss 
reformers^ — Zuraach,  a  small  village  on  the  Rhine,  has  two  annual 
much  frequented  by  German  and  Italian  merchants. 


CHAP.  XX..-THE  CANTON  OF  THURGAU. 

This  district  rises  in  elevation  towards  the  lake  of  Constance,  but  nowhere 
exceeds  2,500  feet.  The  climate  is  temperate  and  soil  fertile.  Wme, 
fruit,  flax,  and  oats,  are  grown  in  considerable  quantities,  and  there  are 
some  manuAictures.  The  inhabitants  are  of  German  origin,  and  speak  a 
Suabian  dialect.  The  Protestants  greatly  exceed  the  Catholics  in  number ; 
but  the  latter  have  5  monasteries  and  6  nunneries  in  this  canton.  The 
constitution  is  democratic;  The  diief  town  is  Franenfeld,  on  the  Murg, 
with  1,800  inhabitants. — ^Pfyn,  on  the  Thur,  with  533  inhabitants,  marks 
the  site  of  a  Roman  camp. 


CHAP.  XXI.— THE  CANTON  OF  TESSINO. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  districts  in  Switzerland.  It  consists  of 
deep  valleys,  whidi  lie  much  lower  than  any  others  in  Switzerland,  but 
everywhere  present  the  most  lively  and  frequently  sublime  scenery.  The 
Alps  crowned  with  eternal  ice  and  snow  run  along  the  W.N.  W.  and  N.E. 
The  principal  river  is  the  Tessin,  or  Tessino,  or  Ticino,  which  flows  from 
the  Gotthard  to  the  Lago  Maggiore,  of  which  only  the  northern  point  be- 
lt. D 
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kmgB  to  Switseriand.  The  climate  appnwches  neuiy  to  llttt  of  halj  in 
the  low  fUstricts,  aiid  firodacet  mehmii,  oltves,  o^kmu,  IqUoco,  ud  erai 
0ilk.  Agrieultare  might  be  mieceflsfiillf  cttried  on,  if  the  peasaatry  did 
not  emigrate  in  mich  nnmben.  The  whole  popnlatiatt  are  Italian  in  Ian- 
gnage,  featntes,  and  mannen  ;  in  eome  dietncta  an  itaUan  oompced  irith 
German  10  spoken,  but  the  langaago  becomes  paver  -en  i^roachiag  ^ 
lakes.  The  goremment  is  democratic ;  the  peopie  an  lively  and  inga- 
nions,  hot  sank  in  Catholic  superstition.  Lauis  or  Lugano,  a  town  of  3,444 
inhabitants,  Beilena  or  Bellenzona,  and  Lnggams  or  Locarno,  are  alter- 
nately the  seat  of  the  sapreme  government. 


CHAP.  XXII.— THE  CANTON  DE  VAUD. 

The  Waadt,  de  VasNi,  or  Pays  de  Vand,  is  one  of  the  fineia  cantons  of 
SwitaeilMid,  abounding  in  fertile  plains  and  valleys,  and  presenting  some 
high  mountuns.  The  riven  iow  towards  the  Mediierraaeaa  and  Gscasan 
ocean.  The  climate  is  miki  and  hedthy,  and  this  heautilul  oaontry  aa- 
tracti  visitors  from  aH  quarteta  of  llie  globe.  The  iidiabitants  are  of 
Burgondian  origin,  and  speak  FVench  ;  the  common  people  ose  a  paiai$. 
There  are  a  number  of  schools,  and  a  college  at  Lausanne.  The  goveni* 
meat  is  democratic.  The  chief  town  is  Lausanne.  This  city  is  remark- 
able for  its  romantk;  sitaation.  It  is  buih  upon  «krrated  giwmd,  to  which 
the  ascent  is  so  steep,  that  if  is  in  some  places  almost  tnaeoessible  to  any 
kind  of  caniage.  Foot-passengers  ascend  lo  the  higher  part  «f  the  tovm 
by  steps.  The  prospect  from  this  place  is  described  as  being  extnwely 
beautiiu].  It  bcludes  the  lake  Genora,  and  great  part  of  liie  soft  beau- 
ties of  the  Riys  de  Vaud,  conttasted  with  the  Chabkis,  of  whidi  the  ap* 
pearance  is  rugged  and  wild.  Lansanne,  before  the  Refonaation,  was  cha 
see  of  a  Catholic  bishop ;  the  cathedral  is  a  <jothic  edifice  of  ooanderabla 
magnificence.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  upwards  of  9,000.  Aven- 
ches,  or  Wiflisburg,  is  a  small  town  of  1,100  inhabitants.  It  marks  the 
site  of  '  leveird  Aventicum,*  the  capital  of  ihe  ancient  Helvetians,  which 
was  destroyed  by  Aulas  Ciecinna  A.  D.  71. — (jrandson  or  Gransee,  on  the 
lake  of  Neufchatel,  was  the  scene  of  a  battle  in  1476. — Vevay  or  Vivis,  on 
the  lake  of  Lucerne,  with  S,786  inhabitaofts,  is  a  beantiful  KtUe  town. 
Iverdun  or  Ifferden,  a  town  on  the  lake  of  Neufchatel,  is  oetebmked  on 
account  of  Pestalozzi*s  admirable  educationary  establishment. 


CHAP.  XXm— THE  CANTON  OF  VALAIS. 

This  country  is  entirely  surrounded  by  the  loffciesl  ridges  of  the  Alps,  whtcli, 
in  the  N.  W.,  leave  only  one  small  pass  through  which  the  Rhone  flows,  and 
continues  its  course  through  a  wide  valley  towards  the  lake  of  Geneva. 
The  Bernese  Alps  run  along  the  W. ;  the  Lepontine  Alps  ob  the  £. ;  and 
the  Pennine  on  the  S.  Other  ridges  intersect  the  country.  The  principal 
rivers  are  the  Rhone,  the  Lensa,  the  Saltina,  the  Visp,  the  Dranse,  and  the 
Pissevache,  which  comes  down  firom  Mount  Buet,  and  forms  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  cataracts  in  Switzerland.  The  climate  varies  according 
to  the  elevation,  but  is  mildest  in  the  W.  The  unwholesome  air  in  the 
marshy  valleys  occasions  frequent  fevers,  and  is  probably  also  the  cause  of 
cretinism,  which  is  found  more  frequently  in  the  Vakts  than  elsewhere. 
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Tlie  people  are  eztremeiy  poor,  but  raise  a  coniiiderable  quantity  of  wine 
and  froit.  Anong  the  minerals  fbnnd  here  are  rock  crystals  from  50  to 
1»400  pounds  weight.  In  the  whole  Upper  Valais,  a  corrupted  German 
dialecl  is  spoken ;  in  the  Under  Vakis,  French ;  and  on  the  borders  of 
hdff  a  bad  Italian.  The  leKgion  is  Catholic,  and  the  people,  especially  in 
the  Under  VaUa^  are  vntchedly  igaonnt.  The  constitution  is  democra- 
ts. Sien  or  Sitten,  the  ancient  Sedumtimy  is  the  chief  town  of  the  Upper 
or  Haat  Vahis.  It  »  built  partly  on  the  right  baidc  ol  the  Rhone,  and 
partly  on  the  river  Sitten.  It  contaiM  300  houses,  and  ^500  inhabitants. 
Bring,  or  Brag,  one  of  the  handsomest  towns  of  the  HautVakis,  is  situated 
on  the  Sahina,  opposite  to  the  base  of  the  lampion.  A  road  from  Gliis 
or  Brigg,  over  the  Simplon,  to  Dome  d'Ossola,  a  distance  of  14  leagues, 
was  planned  by  Napoleon,  in  1601,  and  finished  in  1805  at  the  joint  ex- 
pense of  Ranee  and  Italy,  and  under  the  superintendance  On  the  Haut 
Valais  aide  of  French  engineers,  and  <hi  the  Italian  side  by  the  Cardinal 
Giov— ii  Fabbroni.  Its  bieadth  throughout  was  25  Parisian  feet ;  the 
number  of  bridges  dirown  across  the  rocks  was  50 ;  and  so  gradual  on  both 
sides  of  ^  mountains  was  the  inclination  of  the  road  that  to  drag  the 
n^eels  ei^en  of  a  heavy  carriage  was  needless.  This  road,  howerer,  has 
been  destroyed  by  order  of  the  Sardinian  govMinent,  in  order  to  strengthen 
and  secare  their  frontier,  so  that  it  is  no  longn:  passable.  The  litde  Tillage  ^ 
of  Simplon  is  situated  4,548  Parisian  Mr  4,851  English  feet  above  the 
levdi  of  the  Meditenanean.  Martinach  or  M artigny,  seated  at  the  entrance 
of  the  great  valley  of  the  Rhone,  where  the  roads  from  France,  Italy,  and 
the  Vale  of  Chamouni  meet,  was  not  long  ago  neariy  destroyed  by  a  sudden 
inundation  of  the  Dranse. 


CHAP.  XXIV.-THE  CANTON  OF  NEUFCHATEL. 

Thrcb  ridges  of  hiUs  pandlel  wtA  the  Jura  on  the  W.  run  through  this 
oonntry,  which  rises  gradually,  like  an  amphitheatre,  from  the  lake  of 
Neufchstel  on  the  E.  which  is  1490  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
to  the  height  of  8,840  feet.  The  rivers  are  small.  The  lakes  have  been 
already  described.  The  population  are  of  Burgundian  origin,  and  speak 
Frendi. 

Goverftmeni.2  Neufchatel,  by  a  very  singular  arrangement,  stands 
under  iho  sovereignty  of  the  Idng  of  Prussia  as  an  hereditary  principality, 
whfle,  at  the  same  time,  it  forms  a  canton  of  the  Swiss  confederacy,  and 
the  Phissian  long,  who  enjoys  only  the  executive  power,  is  obliged  to 
swear  to  die  constitution  of  this  little  country.  The  legislative  power  is 
vested  in  a  representative  assembly.  This  place  contains  the  tomb  of 
Favel  the  celebrated  reformer,  and  the  predecessor  of  Calvin  at  Geneva. 
The  population  of  the  principality  of  Neufchatel  and  Valangio  has  won- 
derfuUy  increased:  being  in  1752,  only  28,017,  of  whom  4,318  were 
aliens;  in  1784, 31,576,  of  whom  9,704  were  aliens;  and  in  1826,  accord- 
ing to  Stein,  52,000. 

C%ief  Tawns.^  Neuenburg  or  Neufchatel,  on  the  lake  of  the  same 
name,  contains  4,715  inhabitants.  The  principality  of  Valangin  contains 
about  5,640  inhabitants,  of  whom  380  live  in  the  small  town  of  the  same 
name.  The  town  of  La  Chaux  de  Fond,  in  the  valley  of  the  Jura,  con- 
tains 5,920  inhabitants,  500  of  whom  are  employed  in  watch-making. 
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CHAP.  XXV.— THE  CANTON  OP  GENEVA. 

Phjfsical  FetUurei.']  This  canton  does  not  contain  any  veiy  hig^  moun- 
tains, bat  the  whole  district  is  considerably  elevated  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Tile  soil  is  dry  and  sandy,  and  not  particnlarly  fertile,  fnmishiDg^ 
only  six  months'  conswnption  for  the  population.  The  climate  is  mild, 
bat  exposed  to  sharp  and  cold  winds,  and  the  winter  is  sometimes  very 
severs.  The  *  arrowy  Rhone'  is  the  principal  river,  which  is  here,  says 
Lord  Byron,  of  a  blae  colour,  ^'  to  a  depth  I  have  never  seen  equalled  in 
water,  »lt  or  fresh,  except  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Archipelago." 

PopulaHony  Religion^  and  Government,']  The  Helvetian  Almanack 
estimated  the  population  of  this  canton  in  1817  at  40,000.  It  now  exceeds 
42,000,  of  whom  24,600  live  in  the  city  of  Geneva.  French  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country,  but  the  lower  classes  use  a  piUois  dialect.  The 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  the  Reformed  church,  whose  pastcRS 
here  amount  to  25,  14  of  whom  are  stationed  within  the  city.  The 
Church  of  Genevn  is  interesting  to  every  protestant  as  having  been 
the  cradle  of  some  of  the  leading  reformers,  but  it  would  appear  that  the 
successors  of  Calvin  and  Turretin  have  essentially  departed  from  the 
orthodox  doctrines  of  their  predecessors,  and  have  almost  ranged  them- 
selves under  the  banners  of  Socinianism, — a  fact  which  is  the  more  deeply 
to  be  regretted,  as  many  youth  from  different  parts  of  Europe,  particularly 
from  the  reformed  churches  of  France,  are  sent  here  to  attend  the  theo- 
logical classes  of  the  University,  whose  chairs  are  almost' exclusively  filled 
bv  members  of  the  venerable  Campagnie  dee  paeteure  of  the  Geneva 
church.  The  government  is  a  mixture  of  aristocracy  and  democracy; 
but  the  influence  of  Austria  is  felt  so  powerfully  here,  that  the  Senate  have 
in  many  instances  been  compelled  to  order  foreigners,  who  were  obnoxi- 
ous to  that  power,  instantly  to  quit  their  territory.  The  spirit  of  the 
people  however  is  good,  and  well  evinced  on  every  opportunity.  Tbe  re- 
venue is  not  exactly  known. 

Ciitf  of  Geneva^]  Geneva  is  situated  in  north  lat.  46"*  12"  15^,  and. 
in  east  long.  60*  on  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  where  the  river  Rhone 
issues  from  it.  This  river  divides  the  city  into  two  parts  of  unequal  ex- 
tent. The  houses  are  generally  well-built,  but  are  frequently  too  lofty ; 
and  the  arcades  of  wood,  raised  in  some  parts  to  a  considerable  height, 
impart  to  many  of  the  streets  a  gloomy  appearance.  In  other  respects, 
the  fq)pearance  of  the  city  is  neat,  though  it  is  very  close  built.  The 
public  buildings  are  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  arsenal,  the  college,  the  public 
library  containing,  according  to  Ebal  50,000  volumes,  to  the  use  of  which 
all  the  citizens  have  a  right,  the  hospital,  the  theatre,  and  the  cathedral. 
The  college  has  22  professors;  and,  according  to  Ebal,  about  600 
students ;  there  are  usually  above  800  boys  attending  the  high  schools 
in  this  city.  The  Genevese  carry  on  some  manufactures  of  woollen, 
muslin,  chintz,  silk,  and  porcelain ;  but  their  great  occupation  is  watch- 
making, which  employs  near  7000  persons;  and  a  great  part  of  the 
continent  is  supplied  with  watches  from  this  place.  The  making  of 
mathematical,  surgical,  and  other  instruments,  jewellery,  and  toys,  is  also 
carried  on  to  some  extent.  Public  afiairs  are  managed  by  the  great 
council  of  250  members,  and  by  the  smaller  council  of  28,  the  latter  be- 
ing for  the  executive  pert.  The  taxation  of  tie  city  is  very  trifling.  There 
is  a  sort  of  income  tax  to  which  every  man  of  property  contributes,  and 
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ft  Teiy  small  tax  on  hones  and  carriages.''  The  Genevese  are  a  highly 
Vdenry  people,  and  perhaps  no  town  on  the  continent  affords  greater  faci- 
litiflB  to  a  man  of  literary  habits.  So  early  as  1478,  there  were  printers 
al  Geneva.  The  book-trade  has  eyer  since  been  yery  flourishing  here,  and 
many  works  which  the  anthora  durst  not  publish  in  France,  have  issued  from 
the  presses  of  this  city.  Of  the  multitude  of  eminent  scholars  and  writers 
Uwt  Geneva  has  produced,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  the  names  of 
Diodati,  Tnmchin,  the  three  Turetines,  Casaubon,  Abauzit,  Spon,  Rousseau, 
Bonnet,  Le  Sage,  De-Luc,  Senebier,  the  two  Saussures,  Pictet,  Mallet, 
Necker,  and  his  daughter  Madame  de  Stael  Holstein,  Huber  the  blind 
naturalist,  and  the  celebrated  painters  Bonnet,  Petitot,  and  Arland.  The 
environs  of  Geneva  are  very  beautiful.  A  voyage  round  the  beautiful 
lake,  which  Addison  states  to  have  taken  him  nearly  five  days  to  make 
with  a  pretty  fair  wind,  is  now  with  ease  and  certainty  performed  in  one. 


Authorities.^  Coze's  Travels  in  Switzerland,  3  vols.  8vo.  1781-1792. 
— Nomnann,  Geogr.  statist.  Darstellung  des  Schweizerlandes.  Hamburg, 
1795-8,  4  vols.  8vo. — BeaumonVs  Travels  through  the  Lepontine  Alps, 
fol.  1800. — Planta*s  History  of  the  Helvetic  Confederacy,  2  vols.  4to. 
1800. — C  Cambry  voy.  pittoresque  en  Suisse,  etc.  Paris,  1801,  8vo. — 
K5nier  kurze  Erdbeschreibung  der  Schweiz.  Winterthur,  1805,  8vo. — 
Usteri,  Handbuch  der  Schweiz.  Staatsrechts.  Aarau,  1815,  8vo. — Geogr. 
Darstellung  der  Schweiz  in  tabellarischer  Form  von  Conr.  Schoch,  1818, 
fol. — Simond's  Journal  of  a  Tour  and  Residence  in  Switzerland,  2  vols. 
8vo.  1822. — Voyage  dans  les  Petits  Cantons,  et  dans  lesAlpes  Rhetiennes. 
Par  M.  Kasthofer.  Traduit  de  T AUemand.  Paris,  1827.— C.  F.  Weiland, 
milit.  top.  Charte  der  Schweiz  in  24  sectionen.  Weimar,  1816-19. — 
Charte  von  der  Schweiz.  Zurich,  1815,  bei  Fiissli. — Ebel's  Geognostic 
Chart.   Zurich,  1805. 

*  The  expense  of  a  bouse,  with  a  garden  and  piece  of  land,  within  a  mile  of  the  fates, 
fadifdinf  alsa  tiie  fceeplng  of  a  caleche  and  pair  of  horses,  for  a  gentleman,  his ladj, 
two  cbildreo,  and  three  servants,  does  not,  as  i  was  assured,  exceed  L.900  a>year ;  and 
with  this  he  is  enabled  to  receive  his  friends  occasionally  and  in  a  respectable  style.  To 
proceed  from  a  fiamily  establishment  to  a  bachelor's  pension,  I  was  told  that  a  person  at 
Petit  Sacconex  has  a  sleeping-room  to  himself,  and  his  breakfast,  dinner,  tea,  and 
•oppcr  with  th«  fiunily,  for  500  francs  (L.80  16a.  8d.)  per  annum.— &  IT.  SUvensan** 
mtovcu  oi  18S5. 


THE    NETHERLANDS. 


From  the  teeming  womb  of  Time  many  events  arisey  deeply  aflecting  the 
moral  and  political  state  of  the  hmnan  raoei  and  strongly  evindng  how 
little  of  futurity  is  known  to  the  most  sagacious  obsenrer.      Of  these 
unexpected  evolutions  in  the  affairs  of  nations,  the  union  of  the  Austrian 
Netherlands  and  the  Dutch  Republic  into  an  independent  sovereignty  for 
the  House  of  Orange,  to  the  utter  confiision  and  disappointment  of  the 
Louvestein  faction,  is  one  which  could  not  have  been  anticipated  at  the 
era  of  the  French  revolution.    Tlie  Dutch  Republic,  after  having  cast 
itself  into  the  arms  of  republican  France,  was  soon  after  degraded  into  a 
petty  kingdom,  and  finally  into  an  insignificant  province  of  a  wide  and 
extended  empire.     But  no  sooner  had  the  battle  of  Leipsic  turned  the 
tide  of  conquest  against  Napoleon,  than  the  national  spirit  of  the  Dutch 
awoke  to  a  sense  of  their  political  degradation, — a  revolution  was  effected, 
— ^the  banished  Stadtholder  was  recalled, — ^the  rights  of  the  nation  asserted, 
— and  Holland  with  Belgium  declared  an  independent  kingdom,  the  extent 
and  boundaries  of  which  were  settled  at  the  congress  of  Vienna,  and  sub- 
sequently enlarged  by  the  peace  of  Ptaais,  on  the  20th  of  November  1815. 
Boundaries  and  E^teTUJ^     The  kingdom  of  the  United  Netherlands  is 
bounded  by  the  German  ocean  on  the  N.W.  and  N.;  by  Hanover  and 
Phissia  on  the  £. ;   and  by  France  on  the  S.W.^     From  the  southern 
frontier  of  Luxemburg,  in  49°  25',  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Groningen,  in  53"  25'  N.  Lat.    Its  extreme  length  is  four  degrees, 
or  278  British  miles.     The  breadth  is  various,  owing  to  the  irregularity  of 
its  configuration.     In  the  northern  division,  the  brradth  from  the  Ems  to 
the  sea,  is  not  above  80  British  miles.     From  the  N.W.  point  of  the 


'  Its  bonudsfj  on  the  tide  of  Frmnee,  coaunenoee  on  the  iee><hefe,  5  Brithh  mVtm 
to  the  N.E,  of  Dunkirk,  and  nine  along  the  French  frontier  in  a  N.W.  and  &£. 
direction,  aa  far  ae  the  S.£.  limit  of  the  crand  duchj  of  Loxemborf,  for  the  space  of 
220  British  miles.  On  the  side  of  the  Irussian  dominions,  the  boundary-line  com- 
mences at  the  town  of  Syrck,  where  the  Moselle  leares  the  French  territorT,  on  the 
confines  of  Lorraine  and  LuzembuTV ;  runs  along  the  r^ht  bank  of  the  MoseUe,  till  ito 
confluence  with  the  Sour;  thence  along  that  river  in  a  direction  almost  meridional, 
leaving  St  Viet  to  the  £. ;  it  then  intersects  the  eastern  quarter  of  the  bishopric  of 
Liege ;  and  passing  to  the  W.  of  Malmedy,  cuts  the  eastern  division  of  Llmbnig,  run- 
ning  between  the  city  of  Limburg  on  the  W.,  and  the  town  of  Eupin  on  the  E.  Tlienoe 
it  runs  till  it  reaches  the  point  of  contact  of  the  three  old  departments  of  the  Ourthe, 
the  Lower  Meuse,  and  the  Hoer,  leaving  Aiz  la  Chapelle  and  Kolduc  on  the  £. ;  it 
then  follows  the  line  which  seinimtes  tbs  departments  of  the  Lower  Meuse  and  tb» 
Roer,  till  it  reaches  tbe  river  w  orm ;  thence  it  passes  in  a  western  direction  along  the 
line  which  separates  the  department  of  the  Lower  Meuse  from  tibe  department  m  the 
Roer  on  the  N.,  and  passing  to  the  south  of  Uillensberg,  (which  belongs  to  j^ussta,) 
it  remounta  to  tbe  N.,  pursuing  a  course  nearly  meridional.  Paadng  to  the  E.  of 
Roermondeand  Venloo,  which  belong  to  the  Dutch,  it  runs  along  tbe  right  bank  of  the 
Meuse,  till  it  reaches  the  old  Dutch  frontier  near  Mook,  lielow  Genap ;  thence  it 
crosses  from  the  Meuse  to  the  Waal,  in  the  quarter  of  Nlmeguen,  and  then  crossing 
that  branch  of  tbe  Rhine  which  runs  by  Amneim,  it  runs  in  an  eastern,  and  then  in 
a  northern  direction,  seoaratiog  Guelderland,  OveryswU  and  Groniogen,  from  the 
Prussian  territories  in  Westphalia,  and  the  principality  of  East  Friesland,  now  inoor- 
porated  with  the  Hanoverian  Stotes,  till  it  is  terminated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ems. 
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^nmnm  dommioiiB,  in  Westphalia,  to  die  eastern  shore  of  the  Zoyderzee, 
it  is  not  above  35  British  miles.  In  the  sonthem  dhision  of  the  new 
kangdom,  the  breadth  is  nrach  more  consideriMey  being  aboTe  180  nules 
from  Limbuig  to  the  North  Sea.  The  eitent  of  sea-coast  is  very  con- 
siderable, h  being  more  than  300  English  miles  im  length,  from  the  ntouth 
of  the  Ems  to  the  bordera  of  Frendi  Flanders.  Tlie  sopericial  contents 
of  the  united  kingdom  of  the  Netfaeriands,  including  the  recent  aeqnisitions 
en  the  side  of  Frnnoe,  namriy,  'die  fortresses  of  Pfailippeiille  end  MsricHi* 
borgy  with  the  adjoining  dsstrictSy  and  the  entire  dncfay  of  BoniUon,  which 
fonnerly  ky  within  the  French  frontier,  has  been  estimated  hj  Hassel  at 
1,148.57  German,  or  24,350  British  square  miles;  of  which  22,058 
belong  to  the  United  Netherlands,  and  2,292  to  the  Grand  dncfay  of  Lnt,^ 
embmg.  Liechtenstein  calculates  the  whole  superficial  area  in  Crerman 
scpiare  miles  at  1,054.98 ;  Crome  at  1,164.25 ;  and  Stem  at  1»187. 
Baibi  estimaEtes  it  at  19,000  geographical,  or  about  25,000  British  square 
miles* 

Name.']  This  country  was  fonnerly  part  of  ChUia  Belgiea^  and  was 
called  Sigiuinu  It  obtabwd  the  iq[»pcilation  of  the  Netherlerndsj  Pay9 
Basy  or  Zow  CowUriesy  from  its  low  mtuation  in  respect  of  Gennany>and 
the  estreme  flatness  of  its  surface,  especially  in  Flanders,  where  one  may 
traTd  a  space  of  50  miles  without  discerning  the  smallest  hillock.  The 
northern  part  of  the  kingdom  is  usually  denominated  HoUttndi — an  i^pel- 
ladon  domed  from  the  German  word  hohly  oonresponding  to  the  English 
word  hoUam^  and  implying  a  ooncare  or  very  low  country,  as  opposed  to 
a  couTex  sn^erfictes.  The  southern  prorinces  ere  frequently  called  the 
JBelgic  prorinces,  or  Selgiunu 

IMmftofM.]  The  following  are  the  present  diriuons,  with  the  area  of 
die  dilierent  prorinoe^  according  to  Hassel : — 


I.  Holland 


OT  u^jta. 


•TAlLff! 


Uih 


■MT- 

'tita&»  Got- 


SoudiHoUand    ...  55. 

^  North  Holland        .        .        .  43.5 

2.Frie8bDcC 54.36 

3.  Gronmn^en, 36.72 

4.Di«nthe,     ....  37.20 

5.  Overyisel, 61.1 

6.  Guelaerland,  or  €Mdem,    .        •        .  95.20 

7.  Utrecht, 23.80 

8.  Zeeland, 27.75 

9.  North  Brabant, 77.98 

f  10.  Sondi  Brabant,  66.24 

11.  Antwerp, 47.38 

12.  East  Flanders.  ....  49.10 

13.  West  Flanders, 67.34 

1  14.  Hennegau  or  Hainanlt  •  79.38 

15.  Namur, 45.62 

16.  LttttichorLiege,      .        .  .  102.50 

17.Limburg, 70.30 

IS,  The  'Grand  dudiy  of  Loxembuiis^,     .  108.10 

1148.57 


CHAP.  I.-^U1  STORY. 


Early  AKD  Middm  History.]     TI^  history  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Luxembm^  has  been  already  detailed  in  our  account  of  Germany.     The 
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first  notice  we  ha^re  of  the  Netherlands  is  cootwned  in  Cesai^s  narntive 
of  the  progress  of  the  Roman  arms  in  Gaol.     The  seventeen  prorincaSy 
and  that  part  of  Germany  which  lies  west  of  the  Rhine,  were  called  GaOia 
Belgica  by  the  Romans ;  and  were  known  to  them  as  inhabited  by  the 
Bdg«,  the  Batavi,  and  the  f^risL     About  a  century  before  the  Chrwtian 
era,  the  Batta  had  lemored  from  Hesse  to  the  marshy  country  bounded  by 
the  RJune  and  the  Maese,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  BcUama. 
Generous  and  brave,  the  Batavians  were  treated  by  the  Romans  with  great 
respect,  being  exempted  from  tribute, .  goremed  by  their  own  kws,  and 
only  bound  to  perform  military  serrice.     So  highly  were  these  people 
esteemed  by  their  conquerors,  that  for  many  years  the  body-guard  of  the 
Roman  emperor  was  chosen  from  the  Batayian  auxiliaries.     The  BatarianB 
disappeared  from  history  in  the  5th  century ;   the  Belgse  or  Belgians 
in  the  6th;   and   the  Frisians  were  conquered  by  the  Franks  in  the 
7th.     The  monarchy  of  the  Franks,  which  arose  on  the  ruins  of  Ganl» 
had  in  the  6th  and  7th  centuries  embraced  all  the  provinces  of  the 
Netherlands  and  planted   the  Christian  faith  in  them.     By  the   peace 
of  Verdun,  in  843,  all  the  country  to  the  east  of  the  Rhine,  and  also 
Batavia  and  Friesland,  were  united  to  Germany ;  but  several  of  the  differ- 
ent governors  soon  rendered  their  dignity  hereditary  and  power  indepen- 
dent.    In  the   10th  and   11th  centuries,  the  inhabitantB  of  the  towns 
greatly  distinguished  themselves  by  their  commercial  acdvity,  and  their 
industry  in  reclaiming  new  tracts  of  country  from  the  sea.  They  now  acquired 
power,  formed  close  alliances,  and  no  longer  either  feared  the  sword  of 
the  German  emperor,  or  respected  the  authority  of  his  delegates.     The 
struggle  which  this  great  commercial  body  maintained  with  the  military 
lords  of  the  soil  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  history  of 
Europe.     During  its  continuance  the  Netherlands  were  split  down  into  a 
number  of  petty  States.     By  purchase,  marriage,  inheritance,  or  conquest, 
several  of  these  lordships  were   frequently  united   under  one   master, 
and  in  the  15th  century  we  find  the  whole  in  the  possession  of  the 
house  of  Burgundy,  .from  which  it  passed  to  the  Spanish  branch  of  the 
house  of  Austria,  on  the  resignatign  of   Maximilian  in  favour  of  his 
son    Philip   the   Fair,  who,    dying    in    1516,    left   these  provinces  to 
Charles  V.     At  this  time  the  Netherlands  enjoyed  what  might  be  called 
independence ;  but  Charles,  by  the  vigour  of  his  measures,  and  the  policy 
of  his  councils,  soon  made  them  submit  to  his  absolute  authority.     ]ji 
1556  the  sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands  was  abdicated  by  Charles  in  favour 
of  his  son  Philip. 

PhiUp  IL — J)uke  ofAhaJ]  The  successor  of  Charles  was  a  bigotted 
Catholic,  who  thought  the  persecution  of  heretics  one  of  his  most  im- 
portant duties.  Besides,  his  affections  were  wholly  engrossed  by  hie  Spanish 
subjects,  and  though  the  States  imposed  an  additional  oath  on  Philip,  for- 
bidding every  shadow  of  innovation  on  the  established  laws  of  the  country, 
it  soon  became  evident  how  much  he  disregarded  the  interests  of  his  sub- 
jects in  this  quarter  of  his  dominions.  His  sister,  the  duchess  of  Psrma, 
was  appointed  regent  of  the  Netherlands,  under  the  direction  of  Granvella, 
a  sealous  bigot ;  and  a  great  number  of  foreign  troops  were  introduced, 
who  disgusted  and  oppressed  the  inhabitants  not  only  by  their  licentious- 
ness of  manners,  but  by  the  exactions  which  were  made  for  their  support. 
The  duchess  of  Parma  had  scarcely  commenced  her  administration,  when 
she  discovered  that  the  discontent  of  the  people  had  risen  to  an  alarming 
height.     The  prince  of  Orange,  count  Egmont,  and  count  Horn,  who 
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were  al  Uia  head  of  tb«  ^uaSbctedi  Icmdly  remooBtrated  agmaat  tba  ndw 
biBhoprics^  the  egtablishiQeBt  of  an  inqnisition,  and  llie  influence  of  car- 
dinal GranvelU;  and  insialed  that  the  States^general  should  be  assembled, 
for  the  pniposQ  of  considering  the  grievances  of  the  conntry.  The 
ducbesB  perceiving  that  the  number  of  the  discontented  was  too  formid- 
able to  be  treated  with  contempt,  was  compelled  to  comply  in  part  with 
their  requests ;  and  Granvella,  in  1564,  resigned  his  dignity,  but  was  sue* 
ceeded  by  Barlaimont  and  VigUus,  men  entirely  in  his  interests,  by  whom 
the  persecution  of  the  Protestants  was  continued  with  augmented  vigour, 
Philip  baYing  declared  that  he  would  choose  rather  to  be  without  subjects, 
than  to  be  a  ruler  of  heretics.  Count  Egmont  was  now  sent  into  Spain, 
in  order  to  remonstrate  with  Philip  in  person,  and  obtained  a  promise 
that  the  rigours  of  which  the  Protestants  complamed  should  be  moderated. 
But  in  1565,  it  was  discovered  that  the  courts  of  Spain  and  France  were 
concerting  measures  for  nothing  less  than  the  total  destruction  of  the  Pro- 
testanta;  while  Philip  openly  revoked  every  concession  which  he  had  made 
to  the  heretics,  and  the  measures  of  the  inquisitloii  became,  if  possible,  more 
frequent  and  more  rigorous  than  before.  A  general  combination  was  now 
formed  for  procuring  the  removal  of  grievances,  but  Philip  seemed  to  be 
resolved  that  matters  should,  by  his  own  measures,  be  brought  to  an  ex- 
tremity. He  proposed  a  new  oath  of  allegiance,  requiring  all  peraons 
not  only  to  renew  their  promises  of  fidelity  to  the  king,  but  binding  them 
to  consider  all  whom  he  should  think  proper  to  name  among  his  enemies, 
as  traitors  to  their  country.  Thus  the  fury  of  persecution,  instead  of  being 
abated,  was  augmented ;  and  in  1666  the  duke  of  Alva  arrived  at  the  head 
of  10,000  men,  to  support  these  arbitrary  proceedings.  Many  of  the  more 
respectable  inhabitants,  foreseeing  the  disturbances  which  were  to  ensue, 
emigrated;  and  the  duchess  of  Parma  desired  to  be  recalled,  being 
unwilling,  she  said,  to  be  left  alone  in  the  country.  Philip  accepted  the 
resignation  of  the  duchess,  and  appointed  the  duke  of  Alva  to  be  her  suc- 
Gessor,-^-a  man  whose  bigotry,  pride,  and  stubbornness,  corresponded  to 
those  of  his  master.  The  dispositions  of  the  new  governor  were  soon 
manifested ;  count  £Jgm(mt  and  count  Horn  were  condemned  and  exe- 
cuted ;  the  estates  of  the  prince  of  Orange  who  had  left  the  country,  con- 
fiscated ;  and  every  one  who  favoured  the  Protestant  cause  subjected  to 
the  most  unrelenting  persecution.  The  prince  of  Orange  was  meanwhile 
exerting  himself  in  collecting  troops  for  the  assistance  of  his  countrymen ; 
but  his  eagerness,  unfortunately  for  his  cause,  prompted  him  to  attack 
Alva  too  precipitately.  The  prince's  forces  had  been  hastily  collected ; 
they  were  not  well-diisciplined ;  and  he  had  not  money  to  pay  them  with 
r^ularity.  The  duke's  army,  on  the  contrary,  had  every  advantage  of 
experience  and  royal  support,  and  vanquished  the  troops  of  the  prince  and 
his  adherents  in  every  quarter.  •  The  severest  punishments  were  now  in- 
flicted on  such  as  had  been  supposed  to  favour  the  prince  of  Orange,  and 
the  persecution  of  the  Reformed  was  continued  with  renewed  rigour. 
Citadels  were  erected  in  several  of  the  principal  cities,  and  garrisons  of 
ibreign  soldiers  put  into  them,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  tumults  of  the 
citixens :  while  to  support  the  army  by  which  the  people  were  oppressed, 
the  hundredth  part  of  every  man's  property,  the  tenUi  of  every  kind  of 
merchandise,  and  the  twentieth  of  immoveable  property,  were  imposed  as 
annual  exactions.  Hie  province  of  Utrecht  reused  to  pay  taxes  so  very 
grieTons ;  and  to  enforce  obedience,  a  body  of  soldiers  was  placed  among 
tbe  people,  to  live  at  free  quarters.    When  the  edict,  demanding  payment 
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of  the  new  taxes,  was  published  at  Bmssels,  instead  of  complying,  the 
nerchaDts  shut  np  their  shops.  They  offered,  indeed,  to  pay  an  annual 
sum  of  2,000,000  of  florins  as  a  composition ;  but  their  offer  was  rejected, 
and  the  duke  was  proceeding  to  military  execution,  when  he  received  in- 
telligence that  Briel  had  surrendered  to  a  squadron  of  vessels  fitted  out 
by  the  prince  of  Orange.  The  taking  of  Briel  was  followed  by  some 
other  advantages,  which  tended  to  encourage  the  inhabitants  in  their  re* 
sistance  to  Spanish  tyranny.  The  most  inveterate  hatred  prevailed  betweea 
the  two  parties,  and  the  success  of  either  was  generally  followed  by  scenes 
of  shocking  barbarity.  The  duke  of  Alva,  perceiving  that  the  rigour  with 
which  he  had  enforced  his  measures,  instead  of  intimidating  the  people, 
had  united  them  against  himself,  and  that  the  resistance  was  becoming 
more  formidable  than  he  had  calculated,  began  at  length  to  display  more 
pacific  intentions.  He  invited  the  States  to  assemble  at  Hague,  and 
declared  his  willingness  to  repeal  the  taxes  by  which  the  minds  of  the 
people  had  been  so  violently  inflamed,  provided  he  could  in  any  other  way 
be  furnished  with  money  for  his  immediate  necessities.  This  change  of 
policy,  however,  came  too  late.  The  people  now  perceived  that  the 
Spaniards  dreaded  them,  and,  consequently,  paid  little  attention  to  the 
duke*8  overtures.  Neglecting  his  request  to  meet  in  the  usual  place,  the 
States  assembled  at  Dordrecht ;  and,  instead  of  adopting  any  method  for 
raising  the  money  requested  by  the  regent,  they  raised  a  supply  for  the 
prince  of  Orange,  who  now  found  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  amount- 
ing to  upwards  of  22,000  men.  The  prince  soon  took  Roermonde ;  laid 
Brabant  under  contribution ;  made  himself  master  of  Mechlin,  Oudenard, 
and  Dendermonde ;  and  while  he  attempted  to  raise  the  siege  of  Mens, 
despatched  another  party  to  the  attack  of  Amsterdam.  But  the  success 
which  at  first  attended  the  insurgents,  seemed  for  a  while  to  forsake  them. 
In  spite  of  every  effort,  Mons  was  taken  by  the  regent,  and  the  force  sent 
against  Amsterdam  was  entirely  defeated.  Dismayed  by  the  unfortunate 
turn  of  their  affurs,  all  the  provinces,  except  Holland  and  Zeeland,  aban- 
doned the  confederation,  and  the  regent  once  more  hoped  to  re-establish 
his  stem  government.  Meanwhile  the  prince  of  Orange,  with  his  remain- 
ing forces,  retired  into  Holland,  which  province,  with  Zeeland,  could  by 
being  inundated  be  rendered  impassable  to  the  troops  of  the  enemy. 
Frederic  de  Toledo,  however,  advanced  against  Naerden,  and  having 
taken  it  by  surprise,  put  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword.  The  siege  of 
Haerlem  was  next  undertaken,  and  though  the  citizens,  terrified  by  the 
fate  of  Naerden,  had  resolved  to  defend  themselves  to  the  last  extremity, 
they  were  at  length  compelled  to  capitulate,  but  were  treated  with  greater 
lenity  than  had  been  expected.  A  few  of  the  most  active  were  put  to 
death ;  on  the  rest  an  oath  of  allegiance,  and  a  contribution  amounting  to 
15,000  florins,  were  imposed.  These  losses  of  the  insurgents  by  land, 
were,  in  some  degree  however,  compensated  by  their  success  at  sea.  The 
Zeelanders  had  fitted  out  a  considerable  fleet,  and  in  several  engagements 
overcame  the  naval  forces  of  the  regent.  Alva,  still  more  convinced  that 
his  extreme  severity  tended  rather  to  provoke  than  intimidate  the  mal- 
contents, now  issued  conciliatory  proclamations  inviting  the  people  to 
return  to  their  allegiance;  but  their  minds  were  completely  irritated, 
and  they  had  resolved  either  to  retrieve  their  liberty,  or  to  fall  in  the 
struggle.  Alkmaer,  a  town  weakly  garrisoned,  and  almost  unfortified,  was 
invested  by  16,000  men,  commanded  by  Frederic  de  Toledo;  but  made 
such  a  resistance  as  induced  the  Spaniards  to  raise  the  siege.     This  event 
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tended  greatly  to  infiise  new  courage  into  the  Hollanders,  and  the  ejBect 
WW  heightened  hy  a  victory  which  the  fleet  of  the  Zeelanders  obtained 
about  the  same  time  over  the  grand  fleet  of  Alva.  The  duke  now  con- 
vinced that  all  his  efforts  would  be  ineffectual  to  render  himself  popular, 
resigned  his  power,  and  on  Philip's  order  returned  to  Spain,  to  boast  that 
in  five  years  he  had  delivered  18,000  heretics  into  the  hands  of  the  exe- 
cutioner, and  to  meet  the  reward  which  such  a  servant  of  such  a  prince 
deserved  ;  the  suspicion  and  hatred  of  a  master  for  whom  he  had  sacrificed 
hou€mr  and  humanity. 

Duke  of  Requesenes — Pcusificaiion  of  GhentJ^  He  was  succeeded  by 
Louis  de  Requesenes,  who  arrived  with  orders  to  prosecute  the  war  with 
increased  vigour.  The  new  r^;ent  defeated  and  put  to  death  Louis  oi 
Nassau;  but  this  advantage  was  counterbalanced  by  another  great  naval 
victory  obtained  by  the  Zeelanders,  and  by  the  numerous  mutinies  which 
about  this  time  took  place  in  the  Spanish  army.  Though  the  malcontents 
had  in  the  course  of  hostilities  gained  several  considerable  advantages,  their 
independence  was  far  from  being  established,  and  it  was  by  no  means 
a  matter  of  certaiinty  that  they  would  ultimately  succeed  in  their  contest 
with  Spain,  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  powerful  nations  of  Europe.  The 
ineffectual  siege  of  Leyden  is  the  most  remarkable  transaction  of  Re- 
qnesenee  in  ^  Low  Countries.  The  fifmness  of  the  citizens  was  tri- 
umphant on  this  occasion.  The  sluices  were  opened  and  the  country  laid 
under  water,  and  the  Spianiard  made  a  miserable  retreat,  leaving  the  flower 
of  his  army  buried  in  the  marshes.  N^otiations  for  peace,  which  had  been 
carried  on  in  1575,  were  terminated  unsuccessfully;  and  when  the  war 
re-commenced,  the  advantages  were  chiefly  on  the  side  of  the  Spaniards. 
Despairing  of  being  able  to  maintain  their  independence,  the  Nether- 
landers  would  willingly  have  thrown  themselves  upon  the  protection  of  any 
of  the  Protestant  powers  of  Europe  that  could  have  sheltered  them  from 
Spanish  tyranny.  An  offer  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands  was 
nmde  to  Elizabeth  of  England,  who,  for  several  reasons,  thought  proper 
to  refuse  it.  A  similar  offer  was  made  to  the  duke  of  Anjou,  in  France ; 
but  the  success  of  this  negotiation  was  not  greater  than  of  that  which  had 
been  formerly  carried  on  with  England.  Still,  though  thus  cut  off  from  all 
hope  of  foreign  protection,  they  did  not  relinquish  the  contest.  The 
prince  of  Orange,  who  eagerly  took  advantage  of  every  favourable  cir- 
cumstance, was  indefiatigable  in  his  endeavours  to  unite  his  countrymen 
against  their  oppressors,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  forming  a  confederacy, 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  Pacification  of  Ghent.  Of  this 
treaty  the  chief  objects  were  to  restore  the  ancient  form  of  government,  as 
it  had  existed  under  Charles  V.;  to  abolish  all  severities  with  regard  to 
religion ;  and  to  rid  the  country  of  foreign  troops.  To  carry  into  effect  the, 
reeolutions  entered  into  at  this  pacification,  a  loan  of  £20,000  was  obtained 
from  England,  and  negotiations  were  entered  into  with  Don  John  of  Austria, 
Reqoesenes'  successor,  who,  after  much  altercation,  was  compelled  to  accede 
to  the  terms  of  the  Pacification  of  Ghent.  This  concession  being  con- 
firmed by  the  authority  of  the  Spanish  monarch,  John  was  acknowledged 
by  the  States  as  the  Spanish  king's  lieutenant  and  governor  in  the  Nether* 
lands ;  but  the  provinces  of  Holland  and  Zeeland,  more  zealous  than  the 
rest  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  refused  to  sign  the  agreement  which  had  been 
made  with  the  governor,  affirmmg  that  several  of  their  ancient  privileges 
had  been  retrenched.  This,  in  a  short  time,  interrupted  the  peace  which 
it  had  been  hoped  was  about  to  be  established ;  and  John,  who  probably 
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inafpned  thai  he  hid  conceded  too  nivdi)  wai  not  uzioiis  to  prevent  ilie 
lecommeooement  of  hoetilitiee*  On  the  contmy,  he  mged  Philip  by  every 
aigument  in  his  power,  to  renew  the  war  with  the  proTinces,  and  to  force 
them  to  accept  tenna  more  favourable  to  despotinn.  Of  these  proceedings 
the  States  having  received  intelligence,  John  was  deposed  from  his  govern- 
ment, and  the  arehdnke  Matthias  appointed  to  fill  his  place ;  and  on  both 
sides  active  preparatioDs  were  made  for  wan 

l/num  of  mredd>2  '^^  States  had  again  reconrse  to  Elizabeth,  and 
prevuled  on  her  to  grant  them  not  only  a  loan,  bnt  a  considerBble  re-in<- 
forcement  of  troops.  To  prodnce  greater  efficiency  in  the  resolntionB  of 
the  nation,  and  to  nnite  the  janing  councils  of  the  provinces,  the  arch- 
duke, with  the  council  of  State,  and  the  prince  of  Orange,  were  invested 
with  supreme  power  in  military  matters;  and  had  influence  rafficient  to 
procure  the  formation  of  a  closer  union  between  the  provinces  of  Holland, 
Zeeland,  Utrecht,  Friesland,  Grdningm,  Overyssel,  and  Gnelderland.  Hus 
union  which,  from  the  name  of  the  place  where  the  treaty  was  concluded, 
was  called  ^  Union  of  Utrecht^  was  concluded  in  1579,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  commonwealth  known  by  the  name  of  the  United  Pto^ 
vmces.  Hostilities  were  again  commenced,  and  foreign  aid  became  necessary. 
The  main  stipulations  in  this  treaty  were  that  the  seven  provinces  should 
join  themselves  in  interest  as  One,— each  province  still  retaining  its  own 
private  customs  and  laws;  that  in  disputes  between  any  two  die  rest 
should  interfere  only  as  mediators ;  and  that  all  should  assist  one  another 
with  life  and  wealth  against  every  foreign  enemy.  Though  the  members 
of  this  confederacy  had  not  shrunk  from  the  perilous  struggle  before  them, 
still  they  doubted  of  the  bsue  themselves,  and  in  allusion  to  the  uncertain 
result  of  the  contest  upon  which  they  were  entering,  their  first  coin  waa 
stamped  with  the  image  of  a  ship  struggling  amid  the  waves  without  oars 
or  sculs,  and  bore  the  motto :  Incerium  quo  fata  ferant*  It  was  indeed 
a  perilous  enterprise  for  a  small  community  of  fishers  and  herdsmen  to 
enter  the  list  against  one  of  Europe's  most  powerful  monarchs,  and  woSor^ 
tunately  at  this  arduous  juncture,  the  prince  of  Orange  was  assassinated 
at  Delft,  by  Balthazar  Gecard,  one  of  Philip's  creatures.  Wttliam's  deaiA 
was  a  heavy  stroke  to  his  fellow'^citizens,  and  the  Spaniards  might  ultimately 
have  prevailed,  had  not  Philip  engaged  in  a  war  with  England,  and  by  the 
loss  of  his  armada,  crippled  the  resources  of  his  kingdom.  The  afiairs  of  the 
Spaniards  in  Holland,  as  in  every  other  place,  soon  felt  the  efiects  of  thta 
defeat.  Philip  died  in  1598,  but  hostilities  were  continued  till  1609,  when 
both  parties  concluded  an  armistice  for  twelve  years.  No  sooner  was  thia 
treaty  concluded,  than  the  Dutch  applied  themselves  vrith  vigour  to  the  arts 
of  commerce,  and  soon  attained  a  considerable  share  of  wealth  and  power. 
Religious  disputes,  however,  which  had  first  induced  the  inhabitants  of  the 
provinces  to  assert  their  freedom,  seemed  now  to  endanger  their  political 
existence.  The  dissensions  of  the  Arminians  and  Calvinists  roae  to  such 
a  height  as  to  threat^  the  dissolution  of  the  republic  itself.  At  the  ex- 
piry of  the  armistice,  war  was  again  commenced,  and  during  twenty  years, 
hostilities  were  carried  on  with  the  greatest  animosity ;  but  the  Spanisli 
power  had  now  become  much  less  considerable  than  it  had  formeriy  been, 
and  the  Dutch  were  generally  successful,  until  at  last,  in  1648,  a  treaty  waa 
concluded,  by  which  the  king  of  Spain  renounced  every  claim  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  United  Provinces. 

Modern  History — Batavian  JRepuhlic^l  By  prosecuting  with  perse* 
verance  Uie  arts  of  trafi&c,  the  opulence  of  the  republic  daily  increased; 
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the  coBUMffoe  of  Lisbon,  Cmdic,  and  Antwerp,  floiped  into  tfas  hands  of 
the  Dntch  merchants,  who  now  ahnoet  ezdnsively  fvniiBhed  £iixo|ie  with 
dw  rich  prodoctionB  of  the  East;  and  the  United  States  began  to  be 
ranked  among  the  leading  nations  of  Envope,  and  to  assert  their  station 
aooMding]y.  But  maritune  rivalship,  atad  a  refusal  to  pay  honoor  to  the 
English  Bag,  involTed  them  in  a  war  with  England,  in  \rfdch  they  were 
defeated  in  many  great  naval  engagements,  their  fisheries  intermpted,  and 
then:  oommeroe  nearly  rained.  De  Rnyter  and  Van  Tromp  were  beaten  by 
Blake  ofiF  Portland  in  1653,  after  a  fiiiioas  oontest  of  two  days;  and  next 
year  Van  Tromp  perished  on  the  third  morning  of  a  battle  in  which  the  Eng- 
lish admiral  MoidL  was  the  rictor.  The  peace  of  1654  relteved  them  from 
their  embarrassments,  and  they  again  prosecnted  their  commercial  enter- 
prises with  rigomr  and  proportionate  success,  till  the  ambition  of  Lonis 
XIV.  involved  ihem  in  a  new  war  in  1670.  That  monarch  envied  the 
tiade  and  prosperity  of  the  Dntch,  and,  in  his  sdiemfi  for  eiAending  his 
dominions,  wonld  wiUingly  have  added  Holland  to  his  other  territmes. 
The  other  nations  of  Europe  were  involved  in  this  qnairel ;  bat  the  history 
of  the  snbseqnent  wan,  and  of  the  elevati<m  of  William  III.,  prince  of 
Orange,  to  the  English  crown,  belongs  rather  to  that  of  Britain  and  France, 
than  to  that  of  Holland. 

The  repidilic  gained  very  little  advantage  by  the  treaties  of  Ryswick 
and  Utrecht,  in  1697  and.  17ia.  The  oonntry  soon  aank  from  the  height 
to  which  it  had  been  raised.  Its  commerce,  the  great  soaroe  of  its  power, 
disappeared,  whilst  England  extended  her  own,  and  France  created  one. 
The  oonntry  too  was  bnrdened  by  an  ioamense  aationid  debt;  and  the 
nseans  employed  to  reduce  it,  namely,  the  redaction  of  the  army  and 
tiiB  total  neglect  of  the  marine  department,  destroyed  the  little  xemaining 
commerce.  When,  in  the  Austrian  war  of  snocession,  France  attacked  the 
frontier  towns  of  the  Netherlands,  penetrated  in  1747  into  Dntdi  Flanders, 
and  threatened  Zeeland,  Holland  endeavom'ed  to  shelter  itself  by  acknow- 
ledging prince  William  IV.  of  Orange  as  hereditary  Stadtholder  of  all  the 
Nciherhuids.  In  the  war  of  England  with  North  America,  Holland  did 
not  fulfil  tibe  conations  of  the  treaty  into  which  it  had  entered  with  the 
fenoser  power ;  and  it  was  even  discovered  that  another  treaty  had  been 
concluded  between  Holland  and  the  United  States  of  America,  in  which  a 
promise  was  given  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  latter.  Eng- 
land upon  this  declared  war  against  Holland,  already  weakened  by  internal 
disaeBtions,  in  1780 ;  and  though  the  Dutch  fleet  fought  gallantly  at  the 
Doggersbank  under  the  command  of  admiral  Zoutman  in  1781,  yet  the 
United  Netherlands  were  obliged  to  abandon  Negapatam  to  England  in 
die  peace  of  1783,  and  to  allow  that  power  the  free  navigation  of  all  the 
East  Indian  seas,  even  of  the  passage  by  the  Molucca  islands.  In  the 
following  year,  the  emperor  Joseph  U.  demanded  from  the  republic  the 
frae  navigation  of  the  Schelde ;  but  in  tibe  peace  concluded  in  1785  by 
the  medii^ion  of  France,  ihe  republic  maintained  its  right  in  conrideration 
of  some  emaU  concessions  of  territory,  and  the  payment  of  a  sum  of 
money.  In  the  meantime,  the  State  was  brought  to  the  very  brink  of  ruin 
fay  tttenud  dissensions,  and  the  struggle  of  the  aristocrats  and  democrats, 
or  of  the  Orange  Party  against  the  Patriots.  Deeply  offended  by  ihe  ex- 
pressions whidk  had  frdkn  from  some  frnious  patriots,  the  wife  of  the 
Stadtholder  William  V.  called  for  the  aBsistaace  of  her  brother  Frederic, 
William  U,  king  of  IVussia;  whereopon  the  duke  Charles  William  Fer- 
diaaad  of  Bnmswick,  entered  the  country  with  25,000  Prasaians,  and  in 
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eighteen  days  conqnered  the  province  of  Holland.  The  patty  of  die 
Stadtholder  having  now  a  decided  snpeiiority,  the  rights  of  the  home  of 
Orange  were  completely  acknowledged.  But  the  Anti-Orange  party 
was  only  weakened,  not  suppressed ;  and  when  the  French  in  1793  declared 
war  against  the  Stadtholder,  and  in  January  1795  conquered  Holland 
under  Pich^^,  the  malcontents  gladly  assisted  the  invadersy  and  dissolyed 
the  goyemment.  The  new  Satavian  Repuhlicy  formed  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  French,  was  divided  into  eight  departments.  The  legislative  power 
was  given,  according  to  the  French  system,  to  an  assembly  of  two  bouses, 
and  the  executive  to  a  directory  of  five  persons.  But  France  retained  for 
herself  a  part  of  Flanders,  Maestricht,  and  Venloo,  a  district  of  country 
amounting  to  763  square  miles,  with  122,000  inhabitants,  and  exacted  m 
contribution  of  100,000,000  of  florins,  as  an  indemnity  for  the  expenses 
of  the  war.  France  received,  besides,  the  half  of  the  harinmr  of  Vliee- 
singen,  and  the  free  navigation  of  all  the  rivers  and  seas  belonging  to  the 
republic,  by  the  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  of  1795.  In  1801  the  con- 
stitution of  the  country  was  again  changed  by  its  ci^ricious  nders ;  and 
the  Batavian  republic,  no  longer  capable  of  any  exertion,  saw  her  fleets 
ruined  by  the  maritime  power  of  England,  her  colonies  destroyed,  bar 
commerce  annihilated,  and  the  bank  of  Amsterdam,  the  great  national  re- 
source, completely  ruined.  The  peace  of  Amiens  in  1802  restored  some 
of  the  lost  colonies  to  the  republic ;  but  England  kept  the  important 
island  of  Ceylon,  and  France  retained  several  districts  for  which  only  an 
insignificant  indemnification  was  given.  The  new  war  between  France 
and  Britain  destooyed  the  last  hopes  of  this  unh^py  country ;  her  colonies 
fell  again  into  the  power  of  England,  and  English  ships  blockaded  the 
Dutch  harboun ;  while  to  complete  the  degradation  of  the  unfortunate 
Hollanders,  a  new  constitution  was  given  them  by  the  emperor  Napoleon, 
on  the  15th  of  March  1805,  and  on  the  24th  of  May  1806  his  brother 
Louis  Napoleon  was  declared  hereditary  king  of  Holland,  under  the  con- 
dition that  the  crowns  of  France  and  Holland  were  never  to  be  united  on 
one  head.  By  this  arrangement  Louis  remained  hereditary  constable  of 
France,  and  stood  with  his  children  under  the  law  of  the  imperial  family 
of  France.  In  Holland  he  enjoyed  without  limitation  the  executive 
power,  and  die  whole  State  patronage.  The  legislative  body  consisted  of 
thirty-eight  members.  But  the  splendour  of  a  royal  crown  could  not 
blind  any  eye  to  the  misery  of  the  country ;  the  national  debt  increased  to 
about  1,200,000,000  of  florins  ;  and  the  merchants  subsisted  only  by  meana 
of  the  smuggling  trade  carried  on  with  England,  until  the  decree  of 
Napoleon  from  Milan,  dated  the  11th  of  November  1807,  and  the  Tarif 
of  Trianon  destroyed  even  this  last  shadow  of  commerce.  East  Friesland, 
Tever,  Kniephausen,  and  Yarel,  were  united  to  Holland  in  the  year  1807 ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  the  whole  land  between  France  and  the  Maese,  a 
part  of  Zeeland,  the  fortresses  of  Bergen-op-Zoom,  Breda,  Herzogenbusch, 
Gertmdenberg,  Middelburg,  and  Vliessingen,  were  given  to  France. 

The  remaining  country,  amounting  to  only  12,253  square  miles,  with 
a  population  of  2,001,416  inhabitants,  was  taxed  to  the  amount  of 
70,000,000  of  florins  annually  to  support  the  expenses  of  Louis  Buona- 
parte's Government.  The  war  with  Austria  into  which  this  poor  country 
was  forced  by  Napoleon  in  1809,  and  the  invasion  of  Zeeland  by  the  Eng- 
lish troops,  accelerated  the  entire  ruin  of  the  Dutch,  who,  in  spite  of  pro- 
hibition and  customhouses,  still  continued  to  carry  on  a  smuggling  trade 
with  England.     In  1810,  Napoleon  converted  piut  of  Brabant,  Zeeland, 
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and  Gudderland,  into  Fkiench  departmentB,  whereupon  Louis,  imtated  at 
thus  finding  himself  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of  his  brother,  abdicated 
in  ftivour  of  his  son,  and  retired  into  the  Austrian  territory.  Napoleon 
did  not  acknowledge  the  abdication ;  but  nevertheless,  by  decree  of  9th 
July  1810,  united  the  whole  of  Holland  to  the  French  empire.  The  ap- 
proach of  the  yictorious  allied  armies  excited  the  Dutch  to  shake  off 
their  odious  allegiance  to  France ;  the  movement  was  general  and  decisive, 
though  bloodless ;  the  French  were  driven  out  of  the  country,  and  on  the 
2d  of  December  181S,  the  Stadtholder  William,  who  had  been  recalled 
from  England,  made  his  triumphant  entry  into  Amsterdam  whwe  he  was 
received  with  every  demonstration  of  joy. 

United  Neiherlands,'\     The  Spanish  or  Catholic  Netherlands  had  been 
for  two  centuries  an  object  of  contention  between  France  and  Spain. 
The  latter  power  was  fiiudly  compelled,  by  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  in 
1659,  and  of  Aix-la-Chiqpelle  in   1668,  to  give  up  to  France  the  whole 
of  Artois,  part  of  Flanders,  Hennegau,  Hainault,  Namur,  and  Luxemburg, 
which  were  now  called  the  French  Netherlands.     The  peace  of  Utrecht 
in  1713  gave  the  Spanish  Netherlands  to  Austria,  after  the  death  of 
Charles  U.     The  emperor  Joseph  11.  having  offended  the  States  of  the 
country,  consisting  of  the  clergy,  the  nobility,  and  citizens,  a  rebellion 
broke  out  in  1789,  and  the  Austrian  troops  were  driven  out  of  the  conn- 
try,  which  was  declared  independent.     In  1794  the  French  reduced  the 
Netherlands,  which  were  afterwards  ceded  to  them  in  the  peace  of  Campo 
Formio,  and  divided  into  seven  departments.     The  country  remained  sub- 
ject to  France  for  sixteen  years,  till  after  the  battle  of  Leipzic ;  and  in 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  by  act  of  the  21st  July  1814  it  was,  together 
with  the  bishopric.of  Liege— excepting  a  small  part   left  to  France  and 
another  given  to  Austria — ^united  with  Holland  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
United  "Netherlands^  of  which  the  sovereignty  was  given  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  who  took  the  name  of  William  I.     The  Grand  Duchy  of 
Luxemburg  was  likewise  given  to  the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  to  indem- 
nify him  for  the  possessions  he  had  in  Nassau ;  but  it  was  declared  that 
it  should  remain  a  separate  State,  and  form  part  of  the  Grerman  confe- 
deracy, in   which  the  king  holds  the  eleventh  place  with  three  votes 
m  pienunu     In  the  second  treaty  of  Paris,  France  was  obliged  to  give 
up  those  parts  also  pf  the  Netherlands  which  had  been  left  to  it  by  the 
former  treaty,  together  with  the  fortresses  of  Marienburg  and  Pbilippeville. 
By  the  treaty  of  the  29th  of  October  1819  the  Netherlands  renounced 
ail  claims  on  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  colonies  of  Demerary,  Esse- 
qmbo,  and  Berbice ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  colonies  which  had  be- 
longed to  the  Dutch  previous  to   1794 :   viz.  Batavia,  the  Moluccas, 
SmiiuuD,  and  St  Eustadus,  were  restored  by  Great  Britain. 
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CANALS— SEA-DYKES. 

Ths  whole  of  the  Netherlands  is  a  low  flat  country,  especially  Flandert 
and  Holland,  which,  as  Temple  observes,  look  like  the  sea  in  a  calm.  The 
extreme  flatness  of  the  surface  in  Holland,  although  exceedingly  favour^ 
able  for  tlie  cutting  of  canals,  renders  the  appearance  of  the  country  by 
far  too  uniform,  and  deprives  it  of  that  picturesque  beauty  of  landscape 
winch  results  fh>m  the  mixture  of  hills  and  valleys.  Scarcely  an  eminence 
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k  to  be  leen  aU  tlie  wwjhtm  Utracbt  W  the  tmAen of  Flnnee; aad e^ 
10  the  east  of  thsl  dty,  the  pcoportkni  of  levvl  conntiy  is  mvch  greeter 
then  of  that  wUch  preMota  a  slight  degree  of  eloFatioii.  What  »  called 
a  hill  in  the  eastern  proTtnees  of  HoUMidy  would  in  any  other  oonatry  be 
oensidered  only  m  a  small  sandy  hillock.  In  the  northern  and  western 
parts  the  co«ntry  is  so  kvw  that  the  sartee  of  the  prarinces  of  Grrftningen, 
Frieslandy  and  Holland,  is  actvally  below  the  sea^evel ;  yet  the  fields  are 
caiefnlly  cnlttTated»  asd  preserved  from  the  fnry  of  the  ocean  waves, 
partly  by  vast  artificial  dykes,  partly  by  natural  sand-hills  or  downs. 
Here  the  nnmerons  canals  interaecting  every  district  in  all  directions,— 
the  frequency  and  cleanly  neatness  of  the  towns, — ^the  innmneiable  villaa 
decorated  with  the  utmost  nicety  of  art,«*proclaim  the  laborkMS  per- 
seveiance  and  wealth  of  the  inhabitants,  who  have  converted  fens  and  boga 
and  sandy  heaths  into  fruitful  fields  and.  aasiling  meadows.  In  the  Nether* 
lands,  as  distinguished  from  Holland,  the  ferm*houses  and  cottages  of  the 
inhabitants  have  an  air  of  ease  and  comfort  oorresponding  with  the  con* 
tented  and  healthy  appearance  of  their  possessets.  That  active  industry 
which  will  not  suffer  a  weed  to  grow  while  it  can  he  eradicated,  and  tome 
every  little  patch  of  garden  or  orchard-ground  to  active  profit,  is  no  vrfieve 
seen  to  so  much  advantage  as  hero ;  and  the  Flemish  paintera  have  only 
copied  frvm  nature  when  they  represented  Uie  cottages  of  their  fatherland 
m  embosomed  among  groupes  of  trees  and  thickets.  These  artificial 
beauties,  as  proofs  of  industry,  comfort,  and  taste,  delight  the  eye  of  the 
traveller,  and  compensate  for  the  want  of  those  natural  features  peculiar 
to  other  countries.  In  the  southern  provinces  of  Hainaolt,  Namur,  Liege, 
and  Luxemburg,  the  hills  attain  a  mwe  considerable  elevatioa,  particularly 
on  the  £.  side  of  the  Mouse,  where  a  brandi  of  the  Ardennes  enters 
Luxemburg,  and  penetrates  as  far  as  Hainault. 

^or«iif.]  Large  and  extensive  forests  are  to  be  met  with  in  some 
districts  of  the  Netherlands,  particularly  in  the  county  of  Namur,  the 
sonth^n  parts  of  Liege  and  Luxemburg,  and  along  the  French  frontier, 
being  remains  of  the  celebrated  Forest  of  Arduenna^  The  following 
forests  still  remain  in  the  Netherlands :  viz*  The  forest  of  Monnaut,  between 
the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  contatmng  an  extent  of  several  leagues.  The 
wood  of  St  Amend,  on  the  borders  of  French  Flanders,  and  reaching  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Valenciennes.  The  forest  of  Faigne  in  Hainault, 
reaching  to  Mezieres  in  Champagne.  The  forest  of  Soignies  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Brussels,  containing  above  8,000  acres,  which  usually  yielded 
an  annual  revenue  of  50,000  florins  to  the  Austrian  government.  The 
forests  of  Murdal,  Zavenierloo,  Grotenhout,  and  Turnhout,  between  Lon- 
vain,  Brussels  and  Yilvorden.  The  forest  of  Maarlaigne,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Meuse,  which  reaches  from  Namur  to  the  neighlKMirhood  of  Phihppe- 
ville.  The  wood  of  Nieppe,  near  the  borders  of  Arras,  is  the  chief  forest 
in  Flanders,  reaching  as  far  as  the  Lys  ;  and  there  is  another  near  Ypres, 
Btretching  to  the  norUi,and  containing  a  great  number  of  abbeys  and  villages. 
The  forest  of  Poodsberg^  on  the  frontiers  of  Flanders  and  Hainault,  be- 
tween Grammont  and  Lessinis,  is  a  large  forest,  almost  of  an  orbicular 
fmrm.  Lastly,  the  forest  of  Echterwald,  near  Arnheim,  in  Guelderland. 
These  numerous  and  extensive  woods  supply  the  Belgians  with  fuel : 
though  there  are  also  coal-mines,  particularly  in  the  principality  of  Liege, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chiurleroi.     They  chiefly  consist  of  beeclv 
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Ut  abo  conlain  birches,  elms,  oak9,  and  other  treea.  The  oalcs,  in  par* 
ticular>  seem  to  find  this  a  fiiYonrite  soil,  and  are  to  be  aeeii  q^routiiig 
freely  in  aitoatioos  where  the  surface  appears  a  %ht  and  loose  sand.  The 
forests  ai  FlanderB  were  btely  much  mor^  valuable  than  at  present ;  for 
all  the  trees  fit  for  shiptimber  have  been,  in  a  great  measure,  cut.  down; 
first  by  the  Eepublicans,  who,  before  the  commencement  of  1797,  had 
felled  no  fewer  than  1,500,000  trees  for  the  purposes  of  ship-building 
and  a  greater  nuirber  were  afterwards  cut  down  by  Buom^Murte's  orders, 
in  order  to  recruit  the  French  navy,  and  to  create  a  new  fleet  at  Antwerp. 
There  are  but  few  trees  in  the  northern  provinces,  except  willows,  which 
are  abundantly  planted  on  the  sides  of  the  canab  and  embankments. 

/2tver#.]  If  the  united  Netherlands  are  des^tute  of  mountains,  thofie 
grand  and  distinguishing  features  of  nature,  they  are  by  no  means  d^cient 
in  riven;  so  that  if  this  kingdom  cannot  be  denominated  a  land  of  hilb  and 
vaUeySy  it  may  very  properly  be  designated  a  place  of  broad  riyem  and  of 
streams,  such  as  the  majestic  Rhine,  the  Maese,  the  Sdieldt,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  smaller  streams  which  augment  these  grand  riyers.  But  the  flatness 
of  the  whole  country  is  such,  that  the  rivers,  as  if  uncertain  whither  to 

gnme  their  course,  roll  with  tardy  current,  and  divide  into  numerous 
ranches  bef<»e  they  reach  the  sea. 
ITie  I^ne."]  The  Rhine  has  undergone  great  changes  in  the  lower 
part  of  its  course,  since  the  days  of  Csesar  and  Tacitus ;  but  to  enter  into 
any  detail  respecting  these  changes  would  be  quite  out  of  place  in  a  popular 
work  like  this,  and  such  of  our  learned  readers  as  wish  to  be  more  par- 
ticularly informed  concerning  the  ancient  mouths  of  the  Maese  and  the 
Rhine,  the  Insula  JBatavorum,  and  the  Canal  of  Drusus,  may  obtain 
as  much  satisfaction  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  will  allow,  by  consulting 
die  learned  Cluvier,  D'Anville,  and  Mannert.  The  Rhine  almost  loses 
its  name  on  entering  the  Netherlands;  and  at  present  divides  into  two 
branches,  5  miles  bdow  Emmerick,  in  the  duchy  of  Cleve.  The  southern 
branch,  under  the  name  of  the  Waal — ^the  ancient  Vahalis — ^runs  almost 
due  W.  till  it  joins  the  Maese,  to  the  north  of  Bois  le  Due  The  nor- 
thern branch,  afiter  proceeding  a  small  distance  to  the  N.W.,  is  divided 
into' two  streams  at  Amheim.  The  Iminch  called  the  Leek,  runs  W.  and 
joins  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Maese,  a  little  to  the  east  of  Rotterdam. 
The  other  branch  called  the  Yssel,  runs  north,  and  falls  into  the  Zuydersee 
at  Campen. 

7%«  Maese.^  The  Meuse,  or  Maese  as  it  is  called  by  the  Dutch  and 
Germans,  rises  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Langres,  near  the  village  of  Meuse, 
which  is  reckoned  the  highest  ground  in  France,  and  from  which  the  Seine, 
the  Aube,  the  Mame,  the  Saone  and  the  Maese,  flow  in  different  direc- 
tions to  the  sea.  The  Maese  waters,  in  its  tortuous  course  through  France, 
Stenay,  Verdun,  Sedan,  Doucherry,  Mezieres,  and  Charleville ;  and  enter- 
ing the  United  Netherlands  at  Givet,  runs  between  it  and  Charlemont ; 
passes  by  Namur,  where  it  receives  the  Sambre ;  by  Huy  and  Liege, 
where  it  receives  the  Ourthe  from  Luxemburg ;  by  Maestricht  and  Roer- 
monde,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Roer;  pursues  its  course  to  Venloo, 
Gravey  and  Battenbnrg;  and  thence  proceeds  in  a  western  direction,  till  it 
divides  itself  into  two  branches.  The  southern  branch  joins  the  Waal, 
formiag  with  it  the  Isle  of  Bommel,  and  tlius  imited,  passes  by  Gorcum 
to  Dort,  where  it  is  again  divided,  one  branch  joining  the  Leek  on  the 
north,  by  means  of  the  Meuse.  Of  the  southern  branch  which  pursues 
a  western  course,  a  small  branch  runs  south  into  that  arm  of  the  north  sea 
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called  the  Haring-Vliet;  while  the  main  branch  oontinning  its  western 
oonrse,  fidla  into  die  sea  at  Briel,  in  the  Isle  of  Voome.  Below  Gorcnm, 
the  Mense  by  its  divided  channels  forms  many  islands,  the  chief  of  which 
are  Ysselmonde,  Stryen,  and  Voome.  The  comparatire  course  of  this 
rirer,  through  the  United  Netherlands,  from  Giret  to  the  Briel,  is  250 
•British  miles.  It  retains  its  name  daring  the  whole  of  its  coarse,  and  has 
in  Tnlgar  speech  usurped  the  honours  due  to  the  majestic  Rhine.  If  we 
were  to  speak  or  write  correctly,  the  lestuaries  or  mouths  of  the  M aese, 
should  be  styled  those  of  the  Rhine ;  though  the  peoplr.  accustomed  to 
the  ancient  and  more  northern  egress  of  this  grand  river,  have  continued 
to  prefer  tradition  to  fiust,  and  consequently  have  denominated  that  the 
Maese,  which  in  point  of  fact  should  be  called  the  Rhine.  The  Leek 
and  Waal  must  be  regarded  as  mouths  of  the  Rhine,  though  after  their 
junction  below  the  Isle  of  Bommel,  they  are  commonly  styled  ihe  Maese ; 
while  in  just  and  precise  geography,  it  would  be  said,  that  the  Maese  now 
falls  into  the  Rhine  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Isle  of  Bommel.  That  branch 
of  the  Rhine,  which  runs  through  Guelderland,  and  fidls  into  the  Zuy- 
dersee  at  Campen,  is  called  the  Yssel,  from  a  comparatively  small  stream 
ef  that  name,  which  rises  in  the  bishopric  of  Munster,  and  running  a  NW. 
course,  falls  into  this  branch  of  the  Rhine  at  Dnisburg. 

The  Sekeldi.^  The  Scheldt,  or  Schelde,  called  I'Escaut  by  the  French, 
rises  in  Picardy  out  of  a  small  lake,  one  mile  east  of  Beaurevoir.  It  passes 
by  Cambray,  Bouchain,  Valenciennes — where  it  begins  to  be  navigable 
for  boats — Conde,  Toumay,  Ondeiiarde,  Ghent,  Dendermonde  and  Ant- 
werp. It  divides  into  two  branches  below  Fort  Lillo.  One  of  ^ese, 
called  the  Eastern  Scheldt,  flows  by  Bergen-op-zoom ;  the  other,  the  Wes- 
tern Scheldt,  proceeds  to  Flushing ;  and  both  of  these  branches,  after  form- 
ing several  islands,  foil  into  the  Grerman  ocean.  These  islands  are  called 
the  isles  of  Zeeland.  The  Scheldt  is  joined  by  the  Selle,  a  little  above 
Denain;  the  Saussel,  at  Bouchain ;  the  Scarpe,  at  Mortagne  ;  the  Lys,  at 
Ghent ;  and  the  Dender,  at  Dendermonde.  Tlie  most  of  these  tributary 
streams  rise  in  the  county  of  Artois,  at  no  great  degree  of  elevation.  The 
whole  course  of  the  Scheldt  may  be  estimated  at  150  British  mHes,  with- 
out including  the  windings  of  the  stream.  It  has  a  very  laige  volume  of 
water,  considering  the  shortness  of  its  course,  being  at  Antwerp  2160 
feet  broad,  and  30  feet  deep  at  low  water.  The  tide  rises  15  feet,  and 
runs  up  as  far  as  Ghent,  30  British  miles  of  direct  distance  above  Ant- 
werp. The  Ems,  where  it  falls  into  the  Dollart,  belongs  to  the  Nether- 
lands. The  Mosel  or  Moselle,  touches  the  eastern  boundaries  of  Luxem- 
burg. There  are  also  the  Yser,  the  Blackwater,  the  Hunse,  and  the  FiveL 
Almost  all  these  rivers  are  navigable,  and  connected  together  by  numerous 
canals,  which  intersect  the  whole  of  the  northern  and  the  greater  part  of 
tlie  southern  divisions  of  the  kingdom. 

Lakes.']  There  are  no  lakes  in  the  ci-devant  Austrian  Netherlands, 
but  there  are  some  in  Holland.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  Zuydersee, 
which  occupies  1207  square  miles,  was  originally  a  large  fresh  water  lake; 
and  that  the  lake  Plevus  of  Tacitus  was  what  is  now  termed  the  southern 
part  of  the  Zuydersee.  Tlie  circumstance  of  this  southern  part  of  that 
inland  sea  being  much  deeper  than  the  northern  part,  which  is  extremely 
shallow,  strengthens  this  conjecture.  In  the  days  of  Tacitus,  the  Issel 
or  Yssel  was  coxmected  with  the  Rhine  by  the  canal  of  Drusus;  but  this 
canal  being  neglected,  the  Rhine  joined  the  Issel  with  such  force,  that 
the  confluent  stream  increased  the  lake  of  Flevo  to  a  great  extent ;  and 
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instead  of  a  river  of  ihe  same  name,  which  ran  formerly  50  Roman  miles 
from  that  lake  to  the  sea,  there  was  opened  that  wide  golf  which  now 
forma  the  entrance  or  northern  part  of  the  Znydersee.  The  Haarlenier 
meer  or  lake  of  Haerlem  is  ahout  15  British  miles  in  length,  and  ahont  one 
half  of  that  extent  in  hreadth,  occupying  16,000  English  acres.  There 
are  a  great  number  of  lakes  in  Frieslai^,  hnt  none  of  them  are  large. 
The  Dollart  hetween  Grdningen  and  the  Hanorerian  province  of  East 
Friesland,  occupies  about  60  square  miles,  and  was  formed  by  two  snc- 
oessiTe  irruptions  of  the  sea  in  1277  and  1287. 

Iniand  Niavigaiwtu]  The  Netherlands,  but  especially  Holland,  abound 
in  canals,  die  cutting  ol  which  is  greatly  fiunlitated  by  the  extreme  flatness 
of  the  snrfeoe,  and  the  multitude  of  small  streams  intereecting  the  country 
in  all  directions.     Some  of  them  are  as  old  as  the  tenth  century ;  and 
the  existing  government  is  anxious  to  keep  them  in  repair.     The  chief  of 
the  Flemish  canals  are  those  of  Bruges  and  Brussels.     The  canal  of 
Bruges  leads  to  Ghent,  and  is  branched  out  into  a  number  of  odier 
canals  which  conduct  tiie  traveller  to  Sluys,  Blankenbeig,  Ostend,  Fumes, 
Nienport,   Dunkirk,   Dixmuyde,   Menin,   Ypres.      The  canal  between 
Bruges  and  Ostend,  carries  vessels  of  300  tons  burden  up  to  l^rngea. 
That  between  Bruges  and  Ghent  was  dug  by  the  celebrated  Spamsh 
genenl,  Spinola,  and  is  24  miles  in  length.     The  canal  of  Brussds,  is 
<famwn  from  the  Sonne,  which  runs  through  tiie  dty,  to  the  Scheldt  at  Ru- 
pelmonde,  15  miles  distance,  and  was  executed  by  tlie  orders  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V.,  and  his  son  Philip.      The  charge  amounted  to  1,300,000 
dollars.     From  Brussels  to  Rupelmonde,  the  canal  has  a  descent  of  40 
feet.     In  Holland,  tiie  canals  are  as  numerous  as  the  roads ;  and  by  means 
of  these  an  extensive  inland  commerce  is  not  only  carried  on  through  the 
whole  country,  but,  as  they  communicate  with  the  Rhine  and  other  large 
rivers,  the  productions  of  the  whole  earth  are  conveyed  at  comparatively 
small  expeoae  into  the  interior  of  Germany  and  the  Netherlands*     The 
usual  way  of  travelling  is  by  covered  boats,  called  treckschuvts,  or  track- 
boats,  dragged  along  the  canals  in  away  similar  to  that  which  is  practised 
on  the  Great  Canal  between  Glasgow  and  Grangemouth.     These  vessels 
contain  two  apartments,  the  upper  one  called  the  roof,  being  neatly  fitted 
«p,  and  appropriated  to  the  best  company ;  the  roof  holds  from  8  to  12 
persons ;  ^e  inferior  apartment  from  40  to  50.     A  treckschnyt  moves 
precisely  at  the  rate  of  4  English  miles  an  hour.  In  winter,  when  the  canals 
are  frozen,  it  is  usual  for  the  country^ls  to  bring  the  produce  of  the  dairy 
to  market,  in  baskets  on  their  heads,  skaiting  the  whole  way.      Near 
AoMteidam  and  other  large  cities,  the  traveller  is  astonished  at  viewing 
the  effects  of  an  extensive  and  flourishing  commerce.     Here  the  canals 
are  bordered  for  miles  by  elegant  pleasure  grounds  and  country-houses^ 
indicative  of  the  extraordinary  w^th  and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  total  of  the  hydraulic  works  between  the  Dollart  and  the  Scheldt, 
have  been  estimated  by  a  competent  judge  to  have  cost  £300,000,000 
sterling,  and  form,  in  so  small  a  country,  a  most  astomshing  monument  of 
human  industry. 

CrT€at  Dutch  Ca$uiL'\  This  is  one  of  the  most  stupendous  works  of 
the  kind  in  existence.  Its  object  is  to  afford  a  passage  for  large  vessels 
from  Amsterdam  to  the  sea.  This  city  has  40  feet  of  water  in  the  road 
in  front  of  its  port,  but  the  Pampas  or  bar  in  the  Zuydersee,  seven  miles 
below,  has  only  a  depth  of  10  feet,  and  hence  all  ships  of  any  considerable 
burden  have  to  unload  part  of  their  caigoes  with  lighten  befcHre  they  enter 
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port.  Ab  Ae  flea  in  qii«Bti<m  is  foil  of  flhallowfl,  all  ordinary  meanB 
of  improving  the  acoeafl  to  the  port  were  nbceasarilf  ineffectnal,  and  the 
fwofaition  was  at  length  adopted  of  catting  a  canal  from  the  town  to  the 
Helder,  the  northmost  point  of  the  province  of  Holland.  The  dietanoe 
between  the  extreme  pomtfl  is  41  English  miles,  bnt  the  length  of  the 
canal  is  about  504.  The  breadth  at  the  snrfiMSe  of  the  water  is  124| 
English  or  120  Rhinland  feet ;  the  breadth  at  bottom  36;  the  depth  20 
leet  9  inches.  Like  the  Dutch  canals  generaUy,  its  lerel  is  that  of  the 
high  tides  of  the  sea,  from  which  it  receiTes  its  Atpply  of  water.  The 
only  locks  it  reqdires,  of  coarse,  are  two  tide-locks  at  the  extremities ; 
bnt  there  sre,  besides,  two  sluices  with  flood-gates  in  the  intermediate 
space.  It  has  only  IB  dmw-bridges  in  its  whole  length.  The  locks  and 
shnces  are  double,  that  is  to  say,  there  are  two  in  the  breadth  of  the 
canal;  and  their  oonstmction  and  workmanship  are  excellent.  They  are 
bniit  of  brick  for  economy,  but  bands  of  limestone  are  interposed  at  in- 
tervals, and  these  project  about  an  inch  beyond  the  brick,  to  protect  it 
from  abrasion  by  the  sides  of  the  vessels.  There  is  a  broad  towing-path 
on  each  side,  and  the  canal  is  wide  enough  to  admit  of  one  fixate  passing 
another.' 

Sea-Dyket.']  As  the  coast  of  Holland  is  remarkably  flat,  especially 
from  the  islands  of  Zeeland  to  the  Texel,  the  Dutch  are  at  infinite  expense 
and  labour  in  making  and  repairing  dykes  and  embankments  to  prevent 
the  encroachments  of  the  sea,  and  those  dreadful  inundations  to  which 
the  country  is  sometimes  subjected  from  the  height  and  violence  of  die 
tides  acting  upon  a  shore  unusually  and  uniformly  flat  and  low.  These  dykes 
annually  employ  more  men  than  sll  the  com  of  the  province  of  Holland  can 

'  The  lOtolllfMit  Stiatdsh  loamalitt  from  whom  we  hairs  taken  the  aoooont  of  this 
freat  work,  and  who  we  believe  first  lotroduoed  it,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  passing 
notices  of  trareUers,  to  the  attention  of  the  British  public,  adds :  **  The  line  whieb  tha 
canal  foUowt  may  be  eaallvtnieBd  on  a  map  of  Holland.  From  the  river  Ye  at  Amster- 
dam, it  proceeds  north  to  Purmerend,  thence  west  to  Alkmaar  Lake,  thence  north  by 
Alkmaar  to  a  point  within  two  miles  of  the  ooast,  near  Petten,  and  It  oontlnaes  to  ran 
nearly  parallel  to  the  coast  from  this  point  to  the  Udder,  where  It  Joins  the  tea,  at  tha 
fine  harbour  of  Niewediep»  formed  within  the  last  thirty  years.  At  the  latter  ptaes 
there  Is  a  powerful  steam-engine  for  supplying  the  canal  with  water  during  neap  ndes, 
and  other  purpoees.  llie  time  spent  In  tracking  vessels  from  the  Helder  to  Amsterdam, 
Is  18  boors.  Ths  Helder  point  Is  the  onW  spot  on  the  shores  of  HoHand  that  baa  dsep 
water ;  and  it  owss  this  advantage  to  the  tsland  of  Texel  opposite,  which,  by  oootract- 
ing  the  communication  between  the  German  Ocean  and  the  Zuydersee  to  a  breadth  of 
a  mile,  produces  a  current  which  scours  and  deepens  ths  ebannd.  Immsdlatily  oppodta 
the  Heldsr  there  is  100  feet  of  winter  at  high  tides,  and  at  the  shallowest  part  of  the  bar 
to  the  westwvd  there  are  87  feet.  In  the  same  way,  the  artificial  mound  which  nina 
Into  Che  lake  or  river  Te,  opposite  Amsterdam,  by  contracting  the  water-way  to  about 
1000  feet,  keeps  a  depth  of  40  feet  in  the  port  (at  high  water),  while  above  and  bek>w 
there  to  only  10  or  is.  The  canal  was  bmn  in  1810,  and  finished  in  18S6.  The  cost 
was  estimated  at  ten  or  twelve  millions  of  florins,  or  about  one  million  sterling.  If  we 
compute  the  magnitude  of  this  canal  by  the  cubic  contents  of  Its  bed,  it  Is  the  greatest 
we  believe  lo  the  world— anless  some  of  the  Chinese  oanato  be  exceptions.  The  vduma 
of  water  which  it  cont^ns  when  fiUed,  or  the  jytism  de  rempUstag^,  is  twice  as  great  as 
that  of  the  New  York  canal,  or  the  canal  of  Lanruedoe,  and  two  and  a  half  umes  aa 
sreat  as  Uiat  of  the  Caledonian  canal.  If  we  include  only  those  parts  of  the  latter  which 
nav«  been  ont  with  human  labour.  We  have  not  heard  what  returns  it  yields ;  but  w« 
may  safely  assume  that  for  some  years  It  will  not  be  a  profitable  concern.  Even  in 
Holland  where  interest  to  low.  It  would  require  tolls  to  ths  amount  of  L. 60,000  per 
annum  to  oover  Interest  and  expenses.    We  find  from  the  BtUietin  da  Sdeneeif  that 


1088  ships  entered  the  port  of  Amsterdam  in  1827.  Most  of  the  small  ones  woold 
probsbly  take  the  old  route  by  the  Zuydersee,  but  supposing  1000  to  have  gone 
through  the  canal.  It  would  be  necessary  that  they  should  pay  L.fi0  each  of  toll  for 
l«ssinf  in  and  returning,  to  make  up  the  sum  we  nave  mentioned.  With  tha  heav]f 
ships,  however,  the  saving  of  lighterage  would  probably  be  a  full  compensation  for  thla 
expenditure.  To  vessels  leaving  Amsterdam,  which  formerly  were  often  detained  In 
ths  Zuydsrsss  by  adverse  winds  for  weeks,  the  canal  must  be  extremely  nasfoL'* 
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nuntain.  Tliey  are  usually  80  feet  high,  and  70 feet  bfoed  at  the  bottbte; 
■nd  are  made  oi  the  Toughest  clay,  fenced  on  the  lflnd-«ide  with  wood 
and  stone,  and  on  that  next  the  sea  whh  mats  of  rashes  and  flags  staked 
down  aa  high  as  die  tide  nsnally  rises,  or  with  sea^weed,  wfaidi  preyents 
the  water  from  sapping  and  nnderminmg  the  body  of  the  dykiis.  Ih 
North  Holland,  dnring  violent  storms,  they  dap  sail-doth  on  the  otitside 
of  their  dykes.  However,  in  spite  of  all  their  labour,  liie  sek  is  stall 
gaining  on  the  coast.  FVcim  the  Helder  to  die  Hook  of  Holland  at  ^ 
month  of  the  Maese,  a  distance  of  fS  miles,  though  the  violehfce  of  the 
wavea  is  curbed  by  a  continued  rbw  of  downs  or  sandy  hillocks,  between 
which  and  the  sea  lies  the  finest  sand-fiat  in  the  world,  and  the  water  m 
so  shallow  that  In  cahn  weather  persons  may  wade  a  great  way  without 
being  obliged  to  swim,  yet  even  these  downs  are  disappearing,  aa  a  great 
part  of  the  land  has  been  washed  away,  in  die  interior  parts  of  HolUmd 
and  Guelderfattd,  they  are  likewise  exposed  to  inundations  arising  from 
anotho*  cause,  riz;  the  melting  of  the  snow  in  the  Alpine  country  of  8wit^ 
serland,  which  swelling  the  Rhine  and  its  tributoy  mountun-stn»im% 
fioats  down  great  quantities  of  ice  into  Holland,  where  the  banks  of  the 
river  being  low,  and  the  country  fiat,  the  inhabitants  are  forced  to  raise 
embankments  to  prevent  inundation.  But  sometimes  the  masses  of  ice^, 
from  the  slowness  of  the  current,  and  from  the  ice  continuing  long  at  the 
Zuydenee  and  the  mouths  of  the  Waal  and  Leek,  are  gorged,  and  an  in- 
undation ensues  in  spite  of  artificial  embankments,  as  h^ypened  in  16S8> 
when  the  ice  of  the  Rhine  broke  down  the  Yssel  dyke  near  Utrecht,  and 
laid  a  great  part  <tf  Holland  under  water.  The  Dutdi  are  also  subjected 
to  iimndatiotts  of  another  kind  occasioned  by  the  inaking  of  peat  or  tuif^ 
the  only  fuel  which  is  used  in  Holland.  In  order  to  attain  good  peat,  it 
muse  be  dug  from  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  and  afterwards  dried.  The  holes 
are  of  course  immediately  filled  with  water ;  and  in  some  parts  the  peAt 
is  dug  to  the  depth  of  twelve  feet  or  more.  The  part  of  the  land  which 
is  thm  taken  out  and  filled  with  water  must  be  surrounded  with  a  dyke  t6 
prevent  it  from  flowing  over  the  neighbouring  fields,  which  are  ofteA  dug 
out  and  drained  again,  and  are  sometimes  20  feet  below  the  surface  of  die 
water  whidi  stands  against  the  surrounding  dykes*  For  want  of  proper 
regulations,  an  immense  deal  of  peat  and  earth  has  been  dius  lifted,  and 
its  place  is  now  filled  by  large  lakes  and  sheets  of  water,  which  in 
stormy  weather  are  very  dangerous,  though  the  dykes  surrounding  diem 
are  in  good  repair.  As  the  Dutch  are  forced  by  a  necessity  strong  as  dwt 
of  self-preservation  to  keep  the  dykes  in  good  order,  they  have  a  college 
or  board  of  dyke-commissioners,  whose  duty  it  is  to  superintend  the  whole 
embankments  of  the  country,  and  interior  colleges  all  over  die  country, 
which  are  obliged  to  report  from  time  to  time  to  die  high  board  on  dke 
condition  of  the  dykes  and  embankments  in  their  district. 


CHAP.  HI.— CLIMATE— SOIL  AND  AGRICULTURE-PRODUCTIONS 
— FISHERIES— MINERALS— COMMERCE— MEASURES. 

CHmaie.']  While  the  dimate  of  die  southern  part  of  die  United 
Netheriaiids  considerably  resembles  that  of  the  south  of  Englitod,  and  is 
more  moist  than  warm, — ^the  climate  of  Holland,  from  the  d>uadanoe  of 
its  riven  and  canals,  is  cold  and  humid.  This  ciroumstance  is  increased 
in  Holland  by  the  north-easterly  winds  which  prevml  during  winter^  and 
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wlndi  tiring  from  the  froam  ragioos  of  northern  Einope  a  degree  of 
nen  unknown  in  Britain.  The  Znydenee,  with  the  principal  ports  apoo 
the  coast,  are  froaen  during  MFeral  months  in  winter,  and  in  some  yean 
the  rifers  are  so  froaen  as  to  bear  the  passage  of  common  and  heavy- 
loaded  waggons  across  thenu  The  diottte  of  the  Netherbnds  is  very 
healthy ;  but  that  of  Holland  from  its  hvmidity  is  unfavonrable  to  longe- 
vity, and  few  of  the  Dntdi  arrive  at  a  great  age*  Taking  the  average  of 
life  among  oarselves,  in  round  numberB,  at  60  years;  in  Holland,  accor- 
ding to  Dr  Maocttlloch,  it  is  only  25.  The  sudden  transitions  from  heat 
to  cold,  and  from  cold  to  heat,  aogment  the  nnhealthineas  of  the  climate ; 
•and  occasion  fevers,  pleurisies,  and  scorbutic  complaints.  The  most  plea- 
sant time  of  the  3rear  is  the  months  of  September  and  October.  The 
laigest  quantity  of  rain  and  snow  generally  fiidls  in  January*  Though  the 
air  of  the  interior  of  the  South  Netherlands  is  healthy,  yet  upon  the  coast 
of  Flanders,  and  the  mouths  of  the  Scheldt,  the  climate  is  remarkably  moist 
and  unhealdiy,  as  our  soldiers  fatally  experienced  in  the  Walcheren  expe- 
dition* Yet  consumptions  are  not  common  in  Holland,  as  the  Dutch  are 
hi  the  habit  of  suiting  their  clothing  to  the  changes  of  the  climate. 

SM  and  AgriaUiwre*']  The  soil  of  the  Netherlands  is  generally  a 
rich  sandy  loam,  sometimes  interspersed  with  fields  of  clay,  but  more  fro- 
<{uently  with  laige  tracts  of  sand*  The  science  of  agriculture  has  for  ages 
been  successfully  cultivated  in  this  quarter,  which  was  long  esteemed  the 
garden  of  Europe,  although  800  or  1000  years  back  the  Low  Coontiies 
were  covered  with  one  uninterrupted  forest,  giving  place  here  and  there  to  a 
bsrren  heath  or  uKnass*  Almost  all  travellers  give  praise  to  the  Flemish 
fermere  for  their  skill  in  agriculture,  and  point  out  many  advantages  which 
Flemish  husbandry  has  over  that  of  England.  The  excellent  clover^* 
which  here  seems  indigenous — and  the  dean  crops  of  flax,  barley,  and  oats, 
deservedly  attracted  the  attention  of  tourists*  The  Flemish  fiuiners  never 
allow  the  land  to  lie  in  £b11ow,  the  purposes  of  which  may  be  accomplished 
hy  crops  of  turnips,  rape,  beans,  and  clover,  which  not  only  destroy  the 
weeds,  but  enrich  the  soil*  In  Brabant  the  usual  way  of  improving  waste 
or  barren  land  is  by  sowing  it  with  flax-seed,  accompanied  with  clover, 
wiiich  is  in  such  cases  much  more  luxuriant  than  when  sowed  with  the 
cerealia,  yielding  a  heavy  crop  a  few  months  after  it  is  sown,  and  two,  and 
sometimes  even  three  stUl  more  abundant  crops  the  next  year,  by  the  aid 
of  a  top-dressing.  The  abundance  of  clover  and  turnips  enables  the  Re- 
mish  &rmer  to  maintain  a  great  number  of  cattle,  principally  cows.  Be- 
twixt Antwerp  and  Ghent,  a  distance  of  more  than  30  English  miles, 
every  third  or  fourth  field  is  sown  with  flax,  which  by  tbe  application 
of  liquid  manure  and  oil-cakes,  often  produces  a  return  of  £50  per  acre. 
A  late  traveller  describes  the  cottages  of  the  Flemings  as  neat  and  com- 
fortable compared  with  those  of  our  own  coimtry,  and  the  garden  and 
orchard  which  usually  surroimd  them  give  them  an  air  of  ease  and  com- 
fort far  preferable  to  the  dull  and  uninviting  appearance  of  a  Scottish  cot- 
tage. The  humidity  and  coldness  of  tbe  Dutch  climate  are  unfavourable 
to  the  cultivation  of  grain.  The  com  raised  in  Holland  is  insufficient  for 
the  home-consumption,  but  the  productions  of  the  dairy  afford  ample 
means  for  purchasing  the  requisite  quantity  of  grain.  By  fiur  the  greatest 
part  of  the  land  is  laid  out  in  pasturage,  a  purpose  for  which  it  seems 
admirably  adapted.  By  draining  the  bogs  and  marshes,  excellent  meadows 
are  created,  upon  which  lean  Grerman  and  Dutch  cattle  can  be  fiekttened  to 
a  vast  stse.     The  cows  seem  originally  from  Holstein ;  and  the  utmost 
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atlentkm  is  paid  to  their  wannth  and  clean1ine89»  so  that  even  in  sommer,  these 
aaiDiak  afipear  in  the  meadows  clothed  with  apfUffently  ludicrous  care  to 
keep  off  the  flies  which  infest  them.  The  cows  do  not  yield  so  laige  a 
qoaatity  of  milk  as  many  of  our  English  cows ;  but  from  the  butter  and 
cheese  theyproduce,  it  appears  to  be  of  richer  quality.  The  annual  pro- 
duce of  each  cow  in  South  Holland  is  calculated  at  78  pounds  of  butter, 
and  180  of  cheese.*  On  receding  from  the  coast,  and  approaching  the 
German  frontier,  the  husbandry  assumes  the  character  of  that  of  the  mid- 
land counties  of  England. 

The  landlords  and  tenants  are  exceedingly  careful  to  improve  their 
lands  and  fdlow  a  proper  system  of  rotation,  and  above  all  to  enrich  the 
soil  by  manure,  which  is  carefully  collected  by  a  Tariety  of  processes. 
In  hctf  the  Dutch,  by  unwearied  and  perseyering  industry,  have  conquered 
almost  every  disadyantage  of  climate,  soil,  and  territory.  The  air  and 
water  are  both  equally  bad, — ^the  soil  naturally  produces  scarcely  anything 
but  peat, — and  even  the  yery  possession  of  this  soil  is  disputed  by  the  sea, 
which  is  constantly  endeavouring  to  reclaim  it  as  its  own, — and  yet  the 
labouTB  of  the  patient  Dutchmen  have  rendered  their  small,  bo^y,  and 
insignificant  territory,  one  of  the  richest  spots  in  Europe.  Besides  wheat, 
rye^  bariey,  oats,  pease,  beans,  and  buck-wheat ;  madder,  rape-«eed,  hops, 
tobacco,  cloyer-seed,  mustard-seed,  flax,  hemp,  poppy- oil,  and  some  other 
productions  are  raised  both  for  home-consumption  and  exportation.  The 
acienoe  of  horticulture  is  also  much  cultivated  in  Holland  ;  and  there  is  a 
neatness  and  degree  of  taste  displayed  in  their  gardens  and  orchards,  that  is 
scarcely  to  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  Europe.  Com  is  grown  only  in 
a  few  districts,  and  is  of  very  inferior  quality. 

Animal  Kingdom.^  In  the  articles  of  zoology  and  botany  nothing 
worthy  of  particular  notice  occurs.  Game  is  rare,  and  entirely  wanting 
in  the  northern  provinces,  with  the  exception  of  hares  and  rabbits.  Wolves 
are  sometimes  seen  in  Luxemburg.  Tlie  Dutch  are  annually  visited  by 
great  numbers  of  storks  about  the  end  of  February,  which  build  and  hatch 
on  the  chimneys  in  towns  as  well  as  villages.  They  take  flight  with  their 
yonng,  about  the  beginning  of  August,  and  go  to  Africa,  whence  they 
return  in  spring  to  Holland.  Vast  numbers  of  aquatic  jfbwls,  as  wild 
geese,  wild  ducks,  and  herons,  feed  in  the  channels  and  marshes  about  the 
end  of  autumn,  or  beginning  of  winter.  Domestic  fowls  sbound  especiaUy 
in  Holland,  where  about  the  feast  of  St  Martin  of  Tours,  they  have  par- 
ticular markets  for  selling  geese,  when  the  poorest  peasant  will  be  sure 
to  have  one  for  his  famOy.  The  shores  of  the  Netherlands  abound  in  fish 
of  all  kinds,  and  the  mouths  of  the  Maese  and  Leek  in  Holland.  Shell- 
fish, oysters,  and  lobsters,  are 'very  plentiful.  The  herrings  seem  not  to 
be  natives  of  the  Dutch  shore,  but  come  frcm  the  northern  ocean,  and  are 
chiefly  brought  to  Flaerdingen,  a  port  to  the  west  of  Rotterdam,  once  so 
noted  that  the  earls  of  Holland  were  first  mentioned  by  the  title  of  earls 
of  Tlaerdingen. 

I\Aeries.]     The  herring-fishery,  long  called  with  propriety  the  gold 
mine  of  Holknd,  was  carried  on  so  early  as  the  12th  century ;  but  the  art 

*  N«rthand  Soath  Holland,  Groningen,  and  Utrecht,  make  together  140,000,000  Iba. 
of  ehneae  annuaUf ,  the  home  consumption  of  which  does  not  exceed  7,000,000  Iha.  or 
^th.  This  large  quantity  at  its  average  price  produces  £1,800,000  sterling  annuaUy. 
no  valaa  of  the  hutter  mannfiustured  is  about  24,000.000  guilders,  or  about  £2,000,000 
atcTllDf  more,  of  which  their  own  consumption  amounto  to  tV^>  ^^"*  leaving  a  sur- 
ptoM  of  £1,800,000  sterling  anouaUy.  During  the  last  40  years,  these  simple  produo- 
tiona  of  the  soil  hare  amounted  at  several  timO  to  nigh  £7,000,000  in  one  year. 
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«f  cnring  aad  bureUing  thflae  fish  was  fint  diMOTcnd  fayBenl^els  in  1S16 
In  161(^  SyOOO  bnasei  manned  by  50,000  fishennfln,  were  employed  in  it : 
beudee  9,000  boats  and  150,000  penona  wiio  were  occupied  in  inniport- 
ing,  caring,  and  selling  tbe  fisb,  which  then  yielded  a  yeariy  rerenne  to 
the  Goontry  of  £2,500,000.  In  the  middle  of  the  16di  oentory  the  fishery 
was  at  iu  heogfat,  and  employed  100,000  fisheimen.  In  1780  the  number 
of  vessels  employed  in  this  trade  were  reduced  to  200,  in  consequence  of 
dw  increasing  attention  which  Britain  and  other  maritime  nations  paid  to 
their  own  fisheries.  They  now  employ  about  20,000  families,  and  200 
busses.  On  the  decline  of  the  herring-fishery,  the  industrious  Dutch 
directed  their  capital  to  the  more  distant  and  precarious  whale-fishery.  Hie 
total  gross  produce  of  the  Dutch  fisheries  is  about  £1,000,000  annually. 

MtneraU.^  So  flat  a  country  as  the  United  Netherlands,  cannot  be 
Buppoaed  to  be  prolific  in  minerals ;  and  in  Holland  particnlsrly,  minerals 
are  totally  unlmown.  However,  in  the  8.  and  S.E.  districts  of  the 
United  Netherlands,  as  Namur,  Liege,  Limburg,  end  Luxemburg,  mines  of 
copper,  iitm,  lead,  and  mari>le  exist.  Those  huge  blocks  of  hewn  stone, 
of  the  most  beautiful  grey  colour  and  closest  grain,  which  were  employed 
by  Buon^MTte  in  facing  the  large  and  deep  basins  which  he  constructed  at 
Antwerp,  and  which  generally  weighed  from  two  to  four  tons  eadi,  were 
all  brought  by  water  from  the  quarries  of  Charlerois, — a  distance  of  60 
British  miles  from  Antwerp.  Coal  also  abounds  in  the  neighbouriiood  of 
Charierais,  and  very  large  mines  of  it  exist  in  the  county  of  liege.  Iron 
and  slate  abound  in  Hainault.  French  ingenuity  was  much  exerted  in 
improving  the  operations  carried  on  in  the  numerous  and  extensive  coal- 
mines in  the  bishopric  of  Liege,  whilst  it  formed  a  department  of  the 
empire.  The  turf  commonly  used  for  fuel  amounts  to  12,000,000  of  tons, 
valued  at  £500,000  annually. — There  are  no  mineral  springs  of  importance 
in  Holland.  The  only  valuable  minersl  waters  are  those  of  Spa,  in  the 
eastern  quarter  of  Liege,  discovered  in  the  14th  century. 

HiHofy  of  Dutch  Trade  and  Commerce.^  The  commerce  and  manu- 
factures of  the  late  Austrian  Netherlands  were  for  a  long  time  the  most 
flovisbing  in  Europe  ;^  but  declined  rapidly  from  the  moment  in  which 
diey  passed  from  the  mild  sway  of  the  house  of  Burgundy  to  the  iron 
aceptre  and  viceregal  government  of  Spain.  Other  causes,  such  as  foreign 
competition,  and  the  establishment  of  political  and  religious  liberty  in  the 
Seven  United  Provinces,  contributed  to  exalt  Amsterdam  upon  the  ruins 
of  Antwerp.  This  last  city  enjoyed  a  vast  commerce  in  the  16th  century. 
In  1550,  ita  wealth  was  computed  at  133,000,000  of  florins,  or  above 
£13,000,000  sterling,  besides  the  contents  of  its  bank.  In  the  days  of 
Guicdardino,  when  in  its  most  palmy  state,  it  contained  above  200,000 
hibabitants ;  and  above  2,500  vessels  might  be  seen  lying  together  at  one 
time  in  the  roads,^400  came  up  with  one  tide, — end  it  was  usual  for  50O 
Co  go  and  come  in  a  day ;  200  waggons  daily  arrived  with  passengere  from 
the  neidibouring  countries,  and  1000  weekly  from  Germany,  tbe  Hanse 
towns,  Lorraine,  and  France.  Above  10,000  carts  were  weekly  employed 
in  land-carriage ;  and  500  coaches  were  maintained  by  the  people  of  for- 
tune and  quality.     The  exchange — ^which  in  its  day  was  the  first  in  £u- 

*  Even  daring  Roman  sway  the  inhabitants  of  Arras  and  sereral  other  French  cities 
^«J[Vcdebrated  for  the  mannfacture  of  ti-ooUen  cloths.  At  a  later  period,  under  tbe 
??^  Cluu'leaiacne,  a  present  of  fine  linen  and  of  woollen  cloths,  sent  to  the  Caliph 
of  Bagdad,  was  deemed  to  display  a  high  specimen  of  the  indostry  and  skill  of  the 
western  world.  ^  -^      s^  j 
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abofe  900,000  crowns ;  it  was  180  feet  lon^,  and  140  broad, 
and  waa  aofyported  I17  4S  pillan  of  bine  marble.  Bat  iJie  iron  sway  and 
Ugotted  poliey  of  Ferdinand,  dnke  of  Alva,  pandyaed  all  this  commercial 
aedTity ;  and  tfaetteatyef  Master,  in  1648,  by  which  the  month  of  the 
Scheldt  waa  in  efifect  shut  to  the  citizens  of  Antwerp,  completed  the  ruin 
wUeh  Aim  began,— so  that  the  port  waa  without  ships, — ^the  exchange 
withovt  merchants, — ami  two^thirds  of  the  city  without  inhabitants*  When 
die  French  lepoblicans  had  conqneied  the  Netherlands  and  incorporated 
them  with  F^ce,  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt  was  one  of  their  first  cares. 
A  canal  was  ako  ordered  to  be  made  for  joining  the  Rhine,  the  Maese, 
and  the  Scheldt;  and  magnifioent  dock-yards  were  afterwards  constmcted, 
together  with  a  large  qnay.  When  the  Dutch  obtained  independence, 
Enope  waa  just  emergmg  from  the  gloom  of  ten  centuries*  Ignoranceand 
despotiBm  stood  arrayed  in  every  dreadful  form  to  repress  the  growing 
spiiit  of  p<^itical  and  religious  freedom,  and  to  eztinguiBh  the  rising  light ; 
they  had  feh  oppression,  and  had  suffered  much  in  t^e  struggle,  and  thus 
they  leanit  the  Talne  of  a  just  administration  and  rati<mal  Ulxnty.  The 
leason  was  not  lost  on  thraa  ;  as  in  too  many  cases,  it  has  been  upon  man- 
kind ;  they  established  a  goineniment  amongst  themselves,  in  order  to  secure 
that  freedom  for  which  they  had  so  long  and  so  vigorously  contended,  and 
vpoa  it  diey  c<mstructed  a  system  of  civil  and  rel^ons  liberty  unmatched 
at  that  time  in  Europe.  To  the  fens  and  swamps  of  Holland,  therefdHv, 
liowever  physically  uninviting,  the  discontented  and  the  persecuted  hurried 
fiom  every  quarter  to  enjoy  that  freedom  which  fairer  climes  yielded  them 
not ;  the  Piuitans  from  England,  the  Hi^enots  from  France,  the  Wal- 
loona  from  ihe  Netherlands,  and  the  Protestants  from  Germany  and  Poland, 
hastened  hither,  and  brought  with  them,  if  not  wealth,  something  which 
was  BMire  valuable,  the  love  of  social  liberty  and  habits  of  industry.  Their 
maritime  situation  pointed  out  the  path  by  which  that  industry  could  most 
snoeeasfrilly  pursue  its  object,  and  the  Dutch  became,  what  the  Americans 
lately  were,  the  carriers  of  Europe.  The  United  Provinces  were  now  the 
gnmd  magaaine  of  the  continent,  and  goods  were  sometimes  pnrobased  here 
cheaper  then  in  the  countries  where  they  were  induced.  But  though  the 
Dutch  traded  with  every  part  of  the  w<nrld,  their  intercourse  with  parti- 
cular nationa  was  carried  on  chiefly  by  separate  ports,  which  thus  became 
lemarkahle  for  what  was  called  their  particular  stifle.  According  to  Sir 
WilUam  Temple,  Flushing  was  distinguiBhed  by  the  West  Indian  trade ; 
Middlehurg  for  French  wines ;  Ferwerd  by  the  Scottish  staple ;  Dort  by 
the  English  staple,  and  Rhenish  wines  r  Rotterdam  by  the  English  and 
Scouik  trade  at  large,  and  by  French  wines ;  Leyden  by  the  manu&cture 
of  all  sorts  of  stu£b,  silk,  hair,  gold,  and  silver ;  Haerlem  by  linen,  mixed 
atofis,  and  flowers ;  Delft  by  b^r,  and  Dutch  porcelain ;  Saardam  by  the 
building  of  ships ;  Enchuysen  and  Maeslandsluys  by  the  herring  fidbing ; 
Friesland  by  the  Greenland  trade ;  and  Amsterdam  by  that  of  the  East 
Indies,  Spain,  and  the  Mediterranean* — The  trade  of  Holland  fr^t  rose  upon 
tlie  ruins  of  that  of  Antwerp  and  Portugal ;  and  the  commerce  of  England 
being  yet  in  its  infrmcy  presented  no  rivid  to  Dutch  enterprise.  Meanwhile^ 
the  merchants  of  Antwerp,  disgusted  by  the  oppressive  measures  of  Philip 
IL  of  Spam,  expatriated  themselves,  and  settled  in  great  numbers  at  Am- 
•terdam ;  where,  having  correspondence  with  most  of  the  trading  cities, 
they  begpui  to  fit  out  ships,  to  revive,  if  possible,  that  general  commerce 
wfaich  tibey  had  formerly  carried  on  from  Antwerp.  But  as  that  was  im- 
practicable, without  dealing  in  East  Indian  commodities,  they  attempted 
IX  o 
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the  method  of  sending  Teaaels  under  nentral  colonra  to  porchaie  diem  nt 
the  port  of  Lisbon,  then  under  the  dominion  of  Spain.  Bat  the  Spanisli 
ministers  soon  put  an  entire  stop  to  this  traffic,  by  eonfiseating  the  Dutch 
ships  at  Lisbon  and  imprisoning  their  seamen.  The  Dutch,  thus  defrnved 
of  all  hopes  of  obtaining  Indian  commodities  through  neutral  bottoms,  were 
forced  to  betake  themselves  to  the  direct  trade  widi  India ;  and  it  has  been 
observed  by  one  of  their  writers,  that  if  the  Spaniards  had  not  seized  thmr 
ships,  and  exposed  their  persons  to  the  rigour  of  the  inquisition,  they  had 
probably  nerer  extended  their  navigation  beyond  the  Baltic,  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  the  countries  of  France,  England,  and  Spain.  They  first 
attempted  a  passage  to  India  by  the  N.  E.  but  failed,  as  aU  others  have  done 
since.  While  thus  fruitlessly  engaged,  a  new  and  unexpected  accident 
turned  their  thoughts  quite  anothiBr  way.  One  of  their  seamen,  named 
Cornelius  Houtman,  was  amongst  the  number  of  those  who  were  seized  at 
Lisbon,  in  1594.  This  man  possessed  an  enterprising  genius,  and  beii^ 
allowed  some  liberty  in  his  captivity,  he  employed  it  in  oonversii^  with  the 
Portuguese,  and  in  making  inquiries  as  to  the  route  they  held  in  their  East 
India  voyages,  the  places  to  which  they  traded,  and  their  manner  of  dealing 
with  the  natives ;  and  thus  obtained  a  fund  of  information,  before  the 
Spanish  government  were  aware  of  his  intentions.  On  his  return  to  Am- 
sterdam, he  was  appointed  commander  of  the  first  Dutch  ships  that  were 
fitted  out  for  the  Indian  commerce,  which  sailed,  four  in  number,  from  the 
Texel,  in  1595,  and  returned  in  two  years  and  four  months  after  a  pros- 
perous voyage.  This  success  animated  the  Dutch  to  more  extensive  en- 
terprises ;  and  the  foundation  of  the  Dutch  East  India  company  was  laid 
on  the  20th  of  March  1602,  by  a  charter  from  the  States.  A  capital  of 
6,600,000  florins  was  subscribed,  and  divided  into  22,000  shares  of  3000 
florins,  being  500  pounds  Flemish,  or  somewhat  less  than  £250  steriiug. 
Of  this  capital,  more  than  one-half  was  subscribed  by  the  city  of  Amster- 
dam ;  a  sixth  by  Zeeland ;  and  Delft,  Rotterdam,  Hoom,  and  Enchuysen, 
subscribed  the  rest.  Having  wrested  the  Spice  Islands  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Portuguese,  this  company  soon  became  rich  and  powerful  by  the 
acquisition ;  and  enjoyed  the  monopoly  of  the  spice-trade  for  more  than 
100  years.  In  the  course  of  eight  years  from  their  first  establishment, 
they  augmented  their  capital  to  30,000,000  florins ;  and  such  was  the 
growing  prosperity  of  the  company,  that  the  original  shares  rose  to  1000 
per  cent. ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  share  of  3000  florins,  was  actually  sold 
for  30,000  florins.  The  value  of  Indian  stock  fluctuated  much  according 
to  political  circumstances.  Before  the  war  of  1672,  it  was  sold  at  the 
rate  of  650  per  cent. ;  during  that  war  it  fell  to  250  per  cent,  and  rose 
again  after  the  peace.  The  dividends  in  latter  times  did  not  indeed  equal 
those  in  the  earlier  stages  of  that  commerce  ;  bat  taking  it  upon  an  aver- 
age, the  proprietors  divided  annually  20  per  cent,  upon  their  capital,  from 
the  first  date  of  their  charter.  In  the  course  of  130  years,  the  company 
divided  a  sum  of  130  millions  of  florins,  or  more  than  £18,000,000  ster- 
ling. The  annual  profits  of  the  Indian  commerce,  were  estimated  at 
12,700,000  florins ;  and  the  trade  of  Japan  yielded  2,000,000  florins  more. 
It  was  always  a  part  of  their  mercantOe  policy,  never  to  overstock  the 
market  with  Indian  commodities,  that  the  sales  might  not  lower  the  price 
too  much  ;  they  even  sometimes  burnt  great  quantities  of  spices  upon  this 
principle,  and  limited  the  growth  of  the  spice-plants,  in  the  Spice  Islands, 
that  no  more  might  be  brought  to  market  than  was  just  sufiicient  to  satisfy 
the  demapd.    The  Dutch   East  India  Company  have  enjoyed  the  sole 
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■MMiepoly  of  the  trade  to  Japaiiy  anice  tiie  expnlaion  of  tiieir  fcated  rivals 
the  Portngiiesey  and  the  utter  extir|iation  of  the  Japanese  converts.  They 
obtained  this  monopoly  by  means  the  most  disgracofol  to  their  character 
as  Chzistians ;  and  maintain  it  by  submitting  to  the  most  abject  com- 
pliances with  Japanese  tyranny  and  jealousy.  The  Indian  commerce, 
whoi  in  its  zenith,  employed  15,000  sJedlors  in  constant  pay;  and  180  ships, 
from  SO  to  60  guns,  were  stationed  as  a  naval  force  in  different  ports  to  pro- 
tect their  commerce.  The  States  General  derived  a  great  revenue  from  the 
oompany, — a  duty  of  3  per  cent,  being  laid  upon  all  exports,  bullion  ex- 
cepted ;  and  at  every  renewal  of  the  dmrter  a  handsome  bonus  was  given, 
sometimes  amounting  to  several  millions  of  guilders.  The  Dutch  West 
India  Company  was  incorporated  in  1621,  but  the  shares  did  not  pay  nearly 
so  well  as  those  of  the  East  India  Company, — ^the  proprietors  dividing  no 
more  upon  their  stock  than  2^  per  cent.  The  Dutch  West  India  islands, 
though  of  little  consequence  as  agricultural  colonies,  were  of  much  use  to 
the  national  trade.  The  general  neutrality  of  Holland  in  the  wars  between 
France,  Spain,  and  England,  caused  the  otherwise  insignificant  islands  of 
Curacoa  and  St  Eustatia  to  become  the  general  depots  of  the  produce  of 
the  French  and  Spanish  West  Indies,  from  whence  it  was  shipped  under 
the  Dutch  flag  for  Europe.  Of  the  Dutch  colonies  on  the  continent  of 
America,  Surinam  alone  was  of  consequence  for  its  exports  of  sugar,  coffee, 
and  cotton.  Besides  other  objects,  the  Dutch  settlements  on  the  west 
coasts  of  Africa  supplied  above  12,000  slaves  annually.  But  when  the 
adventitious  circumstances  that  favoured  the  Dutch  power  and  wealth,  gra- 
dually ceased  to  operate,  their  trade  and  commerce  began  to  decline.  The 
French,  ^be  Danes,  the  Swedes,  and  above  all  the  English,  became  their 
rivals  in  the  commerce  of  the  East ;  and  increasing  competition  narrowed 
their  sales  and  diminished  their  profits.  Even  in  the  days  of  Sir  W.  Temple, 
their  commerce  was  beginning  to  decline  in  consequence  of  the  peace  of 
Munster,  in  1648,  by  which  other  nations  were  left  at  liberty  to  follow 
th«r  own  interests,  and  apply  themselves  to  commerce.  But  the  greatest 
blow  to  their  trade  was  occasioned  by  the  insane  policy  of  the  Louvestein 
fiftction,  which  successively  embroiled  them  with  the  most  powerfril  of  all 
their  commercial  rivals, — Great  Britain.  The  opposition  of  that  party  to 
the  Stadtholder,  and  their  jealousy  of  Great  Britain  and  Prussia  as  his 
partisans,  naturally  led  them  to  look  to  France  for  support;  and  when  the 
French,  having  successfully  defeated  the  allies,  were  on  the  very  bonlers 
of  the  country,  to  throw  themselves  completely  into  the  arms  of  France. 
This  infatuated  act  consummated  the  ruin  of  Dutch  trade  ;  as  it  necessar- 
ily involved  Holland  in  a  war  with  her  powerful  commercial  rival,  which 
gradually  but  rapidly  annihilated  her  foreign  commerce,  and  destroyed  her 
once  powerful  navy,  which  in  1784  consisted  of  40  ships  of  from  50  to  70 
guns,  43  frigates,  and  1 1  sloops  of  war.  The  empire  which  the  Dutch, 
by  extraordinary  valour,  policy,  and  enterprise,  had  founded  in  the  East, 
upon  the  ruin  of  the  Portuguese  power,  but  which  they  had  maintained  by 
a  ayatem  at  once  sordid  and  cruel,  was  overthrown,  and  nothing  was  retain- 
ed of  what  had  been  gained  by  ^e  wisdom  and  courage  of  a  Broeck,  a 
Keen,  a  Hulst,  and  a  Spielman,  but  the  melancholy  remembrance  of  what 
they  had  lost. 

Present  State  of  Dutch  Trade  and  Cofnmerce.2  United  in  an  inde- 
pendent State,  with  the  population  doubled  by  the  accession  of  the  Bclgic 
fMovinces  and  Liege,  the  colonies  restored,  and  the  monopoly  of  the  East 
Indian  company  abolished,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  Uiat  the  com- 
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of  tke  iMirilMni  and  MiwdMRi  pwriaeM  of  thk  Uagdom  will  agafai 
reriva.  Hie  i— nnfaftnree  of  this  oooitry  ttUl  oxeeed,  bodi  in  tiio  num- 
ber of  hands  which  they  employ,  and  the  ezoellenoe  of  their  pfodnetioni, 
thoeeof  any  other  country  except  Britain.  The  Dutch  linens  are  still  nn- 
ri?aUed  in  beauty ;  and  several  thousand  fiunilies  are  supported  by  the 
manu£Ktare  of  the  matchless  thr8ad4sce  of  Brussels  and  Mechlin.  Wool- 
len mannfikctnies  haTo  greatly  dedined,  but  are  still  extensively  produced 
in  VerrierB,  Eupen,  Hodenaont,  Leyden,  and  Utrecht.  The  doth  of 
liege  rinds  that  of  England ;  and  at  Bnissels  and  Doomick  then  are 
extaisire  manufactures  of  the  finest  carpets.  Cotton  goods  sve  chiefly 
manufactured  at  Ghent^  BmaaeLsy  Bruges,  Doomick,  and  Antwerp. 
Haarlem  and  Amsterdam  retain  silk-manufactures ;  Leyden,  Alkmaar,  and 
Liege,  extensive  tanneries.  The  tobacco  and  snuff-manufactures  of  Am- 
steidam  and  Rotterdam  employ  24,000  persons,  and  the  fabrication  of 
tobacco-pipes  in  the  town  of  Gouda  alone  oociqiies  5000  bands.  Then 
are  70  sugar-refiners  in  Amsterdam,  18  in  Rotterdam,  12  in  Dort,  and 
several  others  in  Antwerp,  Ghent,  and  Ostend.  The  breweries  are 
numerous,  but  are  inferior  in  scale  to  the  distilleries  which  supply  that 
com-s[Hrit  which,  when  flavoured  with  juniper  berries,  is  known  through- 
out the  world  by  the  name  of  Genevn  m  gin.  In  a  country  urban  there 
are  so  few  mines,  the  manufacture  of  hardware  must  be  incoDsiderable ; 
but  the  cutlery  and  fire-arms  of  Liege  are  much  esteemed.  At  Brussels 
there  IB  a  laige  manufactory  of  carriages.  The  inland  trade  with  Grennany, 
by  the  canab  and  the  Rhine,  was  the  only  branch  that  escaped  the  ravages 
of  war,  and  may  even  now  be  regarded  as  considerable.  Of  this,  the  most 
remarkable  feature  consists  in  the  vast  floats  of  timber,  which  arrive  at 
Dort  from  Andemach  and  other  places  on  the  Rhine.  The  length  of  each 
raft  is  from  700  to  1000  feet,  the  breadth  from  50  to  90  feet;  500 
labourers  guide  the  floating  island,  and  the  navigation  is  conducted  with 
the  strictest  regularity.  On  their  arrival  at  Diort,  the  sale  of  one  raft 
occupies  several  months,  and  frequently  produces  more  than  £30,000  ster- 
ling ;  the  other  branches  of  inland  traffic  still  remain ;  and  the  Rhine  may 
be  said  to  supply  Holland  with  insular  advantages,  safe  from  the  depre- 
dations of  maritime  war.^  In  1790,  out  of  9,734  ships  which  passed  the 
Sound  2,009  were  Dutch.  Since  1815,  the  average  number  of  vessels 
that  have  passed  the  Sound  under  the  Netherland  flag,  has  amounted  to 
about  1,600  annually.  At  present  the  external  commerce  amounts  to 
about  £10,000,000  per  annum,  and  the  annual  produce  of  manufacturea 
throughout  the  kingdom  to  nearly  £12,000,000. 

Monies,  Weights^  and  Meaaurea,']  In  the  Dutch  provinces  accounts 
are  kept  in  pfenningers,  stivers,  gilders,  and  ducats.  A  pfenninger  is  the 
sixteenth  part  of  a  stiver,  which  is  equal  in  value  to  about  Id.  British 
currency.  The  gilder  or  florin  contains  20  stivers,  or  2  Flemish  groats, 
and  is  worth  Is.  9d.  sterling.  The  gold  ducat  is  equal  to  20  florins,  or 
£1  16s.  sterling.     In  Belgium  the  greater  part  of  the  currency  is  Ft^ncfa 

•  rA«£«ae<m<2MiSctoiCMgif«itlMniuaberofihiiiiwhkha^ 
ports  in  1827:— 

AnttoraMBy         •           .           .           •  1968 

Rotterdam,     .....  17S1 

Antwerp,              .           .           •           .  631 

Harllngen,     .....  457 

,     ^                    Dort,        .....  S08 

IntheMBo  jew,attTOMU  MoBfisff  to  tlie  Notktffands,  cDtvwl  tiM  port  sf  JJuM- 
slc,  and  6  that  of  Elbinf . 
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—Hie  eommoii  weij^l  of  oomnieroe  k  tho  aehippooiid  of  S  cwt. 
Time  are  19  Dulch  mila  in  a  degree  of  the  equator.  T^  Amaterdam 
foot  oootuna  125jS  Freoch  linea,  and  the  Rhemlaiid  foot  1S9«6  French 
liaea. 


CHAP.  IV.^P0PULATI0N:~MANN£R8  ANI>  CUSTOMS- 
RELIGION— LITER  ATURE-.-STAT£  OP  EDUCATION. 

Poptdatum.']  Hie  population  of  the  United  Netherlanda  in  1820^ 
M  6,642^2 ;  and  in  1827,  6,059,566,  of  whom  1,690,000  were  Dotcb, 
146,000  Frisians,  300,000  Germana,  3,360,000  WaUomM  or  Belgiana, 
and  80,000  Jews.  The  proportion  of  deaths  to  births  in  this  population, 
is  nearly  as  27  to  43.8,  or  as  1  to  0.6164.  The  mean  increase  of  popuk- 
tion  in  5  years,  has  been  iMv  of  the  total  popnliUion,  or  abont  r/^  in  one 
year*  T&  annnai  proportion  of  marriages  to  the  pqralation  for  the  whole 
kingdom  is  as  one  to  132;  but  a  considerable  difference  is  obsenrable  heie 
betwixt  the  Catholic  and  Fkotestant  proyinces,  for  while  in  the  former 
there  is  1  marriage  among  every  148  souls,  in  the  latter  there  is  1  in  erery 
123  sods.  The  proportion  of  male  births  to  that  of  females,  is  staled  by 
M.  Verfanlst  to  be  as  1000  to  947  in  this  country;  in  France  it  is  as  1000 
to  938;  and  in  Naples  as  1000  to  956. 

TTbtf  Z>M<cA.]  Hie  Dutch  may  be  divided  into  the  Dutch  property  so 
called,  and  the  Prises  who  speak  Dutch  and  Frisian,  which  two  Imigiiages 
are  doived  from  the  German.  The  Dutch  is  the  written  language ;  the 
Rtsian  is  a  raro  dialect,  stUl  spoken  in  a  part  of  Friealand,  but  daily  disap- 
pearing. The  Dutch,  considered  as  a  nation,  and  overlooking  some  lool 
distinctiona  between  the  provinces,  are  a  vigorons  people,  hardened  against 
the  influence  of  climate,  and  capable  of  long  and  aevere  exertion*  Hieir 
temperament  is  phlegmatic  in  the  extreme ;  their  passiooa  are  not  violent, 
but  when  once  excited  are  apt  to  run  into  every  excess.  They  are  easily 
led  by  reason,  espedally  when  treated  with  gentleness ;  but  are  reserved 
and  rather  distant,  dull  in  tiieir  general  demeanour,  and  of  a  grave  and 
heavy  appearance.  One  of  the  latest  and  best-informed  travellers  in 
Holland,  has  Uius  admirably  sketched  the  Dutch  character:  ^  The  na^ 
tional  sobriety  and  quietude  of  the  Dutch  is  painted  on  every  face  you 
meet.  Young  boys  are  as  staid  and  as  cautious  as  the  men  of  other 
countries ;  and  even  the  pretty  damsels  one  encounters  have  their  very 
smiles  checked — ^if  not  clouded — ^by  habitual  sedativeness.  Under  this 
snowy  mantle,  at  first  so  cold  and  so  repulsive,  there  is  much  to  admire 
and  to  love— -much  to  study  and  to  learn.  •  It  is  difficult  to  penetrate  into 
the  domestic  arcana ;  but  once  admitted,  a  Dutch  house  is  the  temple— 
the  neat  and  quiet  temple — of  peace  and  happiness.  Few  compliments 
ve  wasted  there,  even  upon  the  visitor,  who  cannot  see  the  workings  of 
the  social  system  unless  he  be  on  such  terms  of  intimacy  as  not  to  disturb 
it  by  his  presence.  Yet  no  people  are  more  alive  to  the  opinions  of  othera: 
than  the  Dutch;  and  many  instances  of  extreme  and  unreasonable  sensi- 
tiveness have  fellen  under  my  observation.  As  a  people  they  have  been 
vituperated  by  this  witling  and  that  poetaster,  who  have  thought  ita  grand 
exploit  to  wound  the  feelings  of  a  whole  country,  as  Voltaire  did,  by  some 
light  and  frivolous  jest.  I  do  not  think  the  Dutch  are  liberal  in  precisely  the 
same  way  that  some  other  nations  may  be.  They  look  more  closely  at  their 
daily  expenditure ;  they  do,  and  suffer  to  be  d<me,  many  little  things  which 
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appear  stnngey  periii^  meaiiy  if  tried  by  oar  etandbvd.  But  there  k 
no  selfiahnefls  in  thia.  The  aocial  role  ia  rather  diflferent  from  onr  own. 
Their  frugality  haa  nothing  in  it  of  an  nnfror  and  over-reaching  spirit. 
They  watch  their  gains  closely,  gather  them  up  industriously,  part  with 
them  sparingly ;  they  make  an  habitual  application  of  the  proyeib,  ^  Waste 
not,  want  not,'  and  *  a  penny  saved  is  a  penny  got,'  would  seem  to  be 
written  on  their  pbilacteries.  They  have  studied  *  Poor  Richard'  Uke  a 
third  commandment-tablet,  and  have  made  his  maTims  their  rule  of 
life.  There  is  nothing  offensive  in  their  thrifdneas, — nothing  to  outrage 
others, — ^nothing  to  warrant  a  harsh  word,  far  leas  a  malevolent  thoogfati 
If  their  doors  are  frequently  shut  to  the  stranger,  who  gives  them  reaaon 
to  suppose  he  despises  them,  the  best  thing  the  stranger  can  do  is  to  paaa 
on  in  silence ;  or,  at  least,  to  pass  on  without  misrepresenting  what  takea 
place  within  those  walls  which  he  has  never  entoed*  But  touch  the 
Netherlander's  affections  with  kindness  and  equal  feeling, — ^be  is  of  sterling, 
of  essential  excellence,— calm  and  strong  minded,  sensible  and  social ;  and  I 
would  hope  the  honest  evidence  of  one  who  knows  them  may  wei§^  for 
something  against  the  frivolous  impertiuencies  of  many  who  do  not."  The 
same  traveller  asserts,  *'  There  is  in  Holland  a  strong  English  feeling ;  a 
deeply-rooted,  widely-extended  affection  for  Great  Britain;  an  intense  con- 
viction, that  the  interests  of  the  two  countries  are  and  ought  to  be  closely 
interwoven.  It  would  be  easy  to  hn  and  foster  their  national  charities,  for 
the  well-being  of  both,  and  we,  the  English,  the  prouder  and  the  stronger, 
should  give  ti^e  example ;  from  us  it  would  come  with  grace  and  unction; 
we  owe,  in  the  wide  world,  many  debts  of  beneficence,  and  something 
to  Holland,  even  from  the  days  of  old.  Now,  why  should  we  not 
liberalise  our  commercial  system  ih  her  favour  ?  I  believe,  she  would  re- 
ciprocate the  good  with  the  eagerness  of  cordiality."  Sobriety,  cleanliness, 
economy,  industry,  and  peneverance,  are  characteristic  features  of  the 
Dutch.  They  not  only  keep  the  interior  of  their  dwellings  scrupulously 
clean,  but  the  very  outside  of  their  habitations  is  washed  regularly.  Pota- 
toes, salt-meat,  and  fish  form  their  principal  food.  Brandy,  particularly 
gin,  beer,  tea,  and  coffee  are  favourite  beven^es.  They  will  sometimes 
drink  20  or  30  small  cups  of  coffee  or  tea  in  one  afternoon.''  Smoking  is 
very  general  even  among  women  of  the  lower  classes.  In  winter,  skait- 
ing  is  one  of  the  chief  amusements  of  all  ranks,  and  in  this  art  the 
Dutch  are  unequalled.  Indeed,  at  tins  season  skaiting  becomes  almost 
the  only  mode  of  passing  from  one  place  to  another, — ^tfae  country  being 
intersected  with  canals,  rivers,  and  arms  of  the  sea,  which  are  generally  all 
frozen.  In  Holland,  therefore,  it  is  rather  a  necessary  accomplishment, 
than  a  mere  source  of  pleasure.  The  senator  gravely  skates  to  the  assem- 
bly of  which  he  is  a  member,  and  the  milkmaid  skates  to  market  with 
the  produce  of  her  dairy.  Theatres  and  tea-gardens  are  frequented  by  those 
who  are  in  quest  of  amusement.  The  expenses  of  living  in  Holland  may, 
on  an  average,  be  calculated  at  about  two-thirds  of  the  cost  in  England. 
An  excellent  house  may  be  rented  at  about  £50  per  year,  and  the  family 
comforts  of  half-4-dozen  persons,  with  their  servants,  be  provided  for 
£300  per  annum.     Some  taxes  fall  heavily,  both  personal  and  domestic  ; 

'  The  oofiiBe  oonniined  annnsUy  in  the  whole  United  Netherlanda,  ie,  eooordiof  to 
the  Uteet  calculations,  88,000.000  of  English  pounds,  (S9, 107,800  demi-kilogrammes), 
which,  for  a  population  of  6,000,000,  gives  51  pounds  for  each  person,  man,  ironian,  and 
chiid— an  extraordinary  qnantlty.  In  Britain,  the  coflbe  ■wwrnmiTd  annually  by 
28,000,000  of  penona,  ia  only  about  18,000,000  pounds. 
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Irat  the  duties  on  consamption  are  generally  small.  Excellent  tea  can  be 
bongfat  in  retail  at  29.  per  lb.;  wine  is  about  one-tbird  and  spirits  one- 
foorth  of  the  price  with  ns.  There  u  not  much  that  can  be  called  splend- 
oar,  and  even  the  high  officers  of  State  seldom  give  expensive  entertain- 
ments. In  ftcty  their  salaries  would  hardly  admit  of  their  doing  so. 
There  ti  much  resemblance  to  our  English  mode  of  life ;  at  breakfast^ 
howerer,  cheese  is  generally  introduced.  At  dinner,  the  dishes  are  all  set 
upon  the  table,  and  remoTed,  one  after  another,  to  be  carved  and  handed 
round  by  the  servants.  The  ladies  and  gentlemen  retire  together  after 
dinner  to  take  coffee  and  chaste  ca/@,  and  afterwards  tea  is  introduced. 
The  charms  of  Dutch  women  swiftly  ripen,  and  swiftly  decay.  An  in- 
cumbrance of  garments,  soft  beds,  the  use  of  charcoal  or  turf-fires, 
introduced  into  perflated  boxes,  which  they  employ  as  foot-stools,  soon 
make  sad  ravages  with  a  fiiir  fice.  The  dampness  of  the  climate  is  some 
excuse  for  such  indulgences ;  but  they  are  bought  at  too  heavy  a  cost. 
The  Dutch  ladies  make  excellent  wives  and  mothers  ;  they  carefully  watch 
cnrer  their  domestic  concerns — ^they  nurae  their  own  children,  and  give 
them  early  instruction.  Marriages  in  Holland  are  merely  dvil  obligations, 
which  require  no  ecclesiastical  sanction  to  give  them  validity.  A  week 
or  two  before  the  intended  consummation,  notice  is  given  to  the  Burgo- 
master ;  the  certificates  of  baptism,  and  the  consent  of  the  parents  (when 
that  c<»sent  is  necessary),  are  deposited  with  the  magistrate,  and  on  the 
day  fixed  the  parties  attend  with  their  friends  in  the  Town-hall,  and  the 
article  of  the  code  is  read,  which  records  the  obligations  of  the  marriage 
condition ;  then  the  Burgomaster  asks,  in  a  loud  voice,  whether  the  parties 
consent  to  ftdfil  the  matrimonial  obligations,  and  on  their  answering  '^  yes," 
or  bowing  the  head  in  assent,  he  declares  the  marriage  valid.  The  Pro- 
testants sometimes  proceed  to  the  house  of  the  Dominie  or  minister  to  ask 
his  blessing;  and  sometimes  the  Burgomaster  himself  accompanies  the 
dvU  ceremony  with  a  word  of  advice,  or  a  friendly  benediction.  As 
marriage  is  one  of  the  sacraments  of  the  Roman  Church,  the  rite  is  not 
completed,  if  the  parties  are  Catholics,  until  the  following  Sunday,  when 
they  confess  themselves,  and  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

The  JBelgiane,^  The  Beiges  or  Belgians,  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern 
provinces  of  the  United  Netherlands — among  whom  also  the  inhabitants 
of  Liege  and  Luxemburg  must  be  reckoned — speak  partly  Flemish  and 
partly  the  Walloon  lang^uage.  The  former  dialect  is  chiefly  used  in 
Flanders,  North  Brabant,  and  a  part  of  South  Brabant;  the  latter  in 
the  remainder  of  South  Brabant,  Hainault,  Namur,  Liege,  and  a  part 
of  Limburg.  French  and  German  are  also  generally  spoken,  at  least 
by  the  higher  classes,  in  most  of  the  towns.  The  Flemish  language 
has  the  prindpal  features  of  the  Dutch  with  some  mixture  of  French ; 
the  Walloon  is  a  corrupted  dialect  of  French.  The  Beiges  are  in  their 
exterior,  in  their  manner  of  living,  and  in  many  characteristics  much  like 
to  the  Dutch;  they  are  as  sober  and  persevering, — as  laborious  and  fond  of 
commerce, — as  heavy  and  phlegmatic ;  yet  the  two  nations  have  different 
languages,  different  religion,  and  different  politics ;  and  in  spite  of  their 
present  union  under  one  government,  there  exists  a  most  decided  national 
hatred  between  them.  The  Belgians  are  bigotted  to  an  extreme, — the 
Dutch  are  not ;  the  Belgians  like  all  that  is  French, — ^the  Dutch  are  more 
inclined  to  German  customs.  The  Belgians  are  jealous  of  their  rights  and 
independence,  and  have  been  much  irritated  by  the  unfair  treatments  which 
they  have  always  experienced  from  the  Dutch  in  commercial  matters.  Be- 
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Bidet  dwM  two  principal  OBtkniB  there  ara  in  the  NeAateub  a  oonaidenlile 
nmnber  of  Franchineii,  GermaiM,  and  Jewa. 

RgUgum."]  While  the  religion  of  the  late  .aeran  United  IVoyincea  ia 
Plwtea^atiam  in  the  CalTiniatac  fonn,  both  aa  to  doctrine,  wonhip,  and 
gOTemment, — ^that  of  the  Netherianda  propariy  ao  called,  ia  Roman  Ca- 
thdidam*  Variooa  attanmta  were  indeed  made  to  introdaoe  the  prindplea 
of  the  Reformation  into  thia  ^piartar  of  the  United  Netherhmda,  hat  with- 
out auoceM.  Howerer,  in  apite  of  all  the  endearoara  of  the  Jesnits,  the 
miQoritjr  of  the  Flenuah  Catholics  adopted  the  aantimenta  of  Michael 
Baina,  a  doctor  of  LonTain,  and  Comelina  Janaan,  biahop  of  Ypraa,  re- 
specting predestinatum  and  grace.  Under  the  milder  sway  of  the  House 
of  Austrw,  the  Ph»testants  enjoyed  a  toleration.  The  Flemings  are,  in 
general,  very  aealoos  and  ignorant  Catholica,  much  under  the  influence  of 
their  clergy,  who  are  poaaessed  of  tast  wealth  and  inomense  reyenues.  The 
bishopric  of  Liege  swarms  with  deigymen ;  and  has  been  called  *  the  para- 
dise of  priests.'  The  declaration  of  the  king  of  the  United  Netherlands, 
establishing  religions  freedom,  the  entire  liberty  of  the  pieas,  the  admiarion 
ef  all  into  civil  and  political  employments  whatever  be  their  religions  be- 
lief, and  the  exclusion  of  the  clergy  and  prelatea  from  political  power,  by 
not  allowing  them  a  seat  in  die  Statea-general,  much  irritated  the  Catholic 
clergy,  and  produced  a  atrong  remonstrance  to  hia  mi9esty,  which  however 
happUy  friled  in  its  object.  There  are  about  3,500,000  Cidh(^cs,  including 
Jansenists,  in  the  United  Netherianda.  On  die  17th  of  September  1826 
his  holiness,  by  an  allocntion  pronounced  in  ftiU  conristory,  explained  the 
Concordat  lately  concluded  with  the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  in  substitu- 
tion of  that  formerly  made  by  *  Pius  VU.  of  hi^y  memory,  with  him 
who  at  that  time  held  the  Grovemment  of  FnakoeJ  The  subjecta  of  the 
Concordat  are  to  give  the  benefit  of  ita  operationa  to  the  Northern  pro- 
vinces of  Belgium ;  to  allow  a  chapter  and  a  seminary  for  eadi  diocese ; 
and  to  regulate  the  election  of  bishops  on  vacancies,  which  is  to  be  made 
by  the  duipter,  and  confirmed  by  the  Pope,  but  if  his  holiness  shall  object 
to  the  nominee,  the  dusters  are  to  proceed  to  a  new  electioiu 

Their  brethren  in  Holland  have  all  along  acted  a  quite  different  part ; 
for  from  the  first  foundation  of  the  Dutch  republic,  the  door  of  religious 
toleration  was  thrown  open  to  all  religious  sects.  No  man  had  any  reason 
in  this  republic  to  complain  of  being  oppressed  on  account  of  his  religioua 
principles,  nor  could  he  hope  by  means  of  religion  to  form  a  poUtical 
party  in  the  States ;  and  therefore  in  Holland  men  lived  together  as  citiaena 
of  the  world,  their  religious  differences  made  none  in  their  social  relations, 
and  they  were  associated  together  by  the  common  ties  of  humanity  and 
bonds  of  peace  under  the  impartial  protection  of  the  State.  The  rei4;ious 
system  of  Cahin  however  was  publicly  adopted  in  1571;^  and  by  the 

'  The  articles  of  the  national  creed,  87  in  number,  are  contained  In  the  fielgic  Con- 
feetion  of  Faith,  drawn  np  In  1571.  and  are  entirely  CalTinletio.  However,  the  dlvioes 
of  HoUand  were  not  boond  bj  any  exprees  law  to  oonform  thehr  aentiments  to  thoee 
that  were  poblidy  taught  and  Inouloated  at  Geneva ;  and,  conaequently,  many  of  them 
received  and  tai^ht  these  doctrines,  with  considerable  modifications  and  restrictions. 
They  wera  divided  into  two  elasses,  namely,  supra- lapearians  or  ante4apMrians^  and 
sub  or  oost-lapsarians.  These  differences  were,  howevor,  almost  merely  verbal,  and 
affectea  not  so  much  the  nature,  aa  the  mode  or  manner  of  representing  and  explaining 
the  doctrine  of  the  divine  decrees.  A  most  deplorable  schism,  however,  took  jhuoe 
amongst  them  about  the  bciginning  of  the  17th  century,  through  the  inotrumentality  of 
James  Armiiiius,  or  Jacob  Harmensen  or  Hermann.  This  eminent  personage  was 
born  In  1660,  and  received  hia  education  at  Geneva ;  but  very  early  In  lift  he  began  to 
be  offended  at  the  doctrines  of  absolute  dpcrees,  unoonditlonsil  election,  and  paftCu  re- 
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articles  of  union,  b  1579,  it  was  stiptdated  that  Calvinista  only  shoiild 
enjoy  the  principal  offices  of  state,  and  that  the  Protestant  system  should 
be  maintuned.  Hie  States  of  Holland,  more  zealous  than  the  rest,  in 
1583,  proposed  that  no  other  form  of  Ph>testBntism  but  Cadyinism  should 
be  tolerated;  happily  however  for  die  country  this  proposal  was  over-mled* 
By  the  eruption  of  the  fVench  into  Holland,  the  Dutch  ecclesiastictd 
goFemment  was  dissolved,  and  the  established  dei^  or  Calvhiists  deprived 
of  their  stipends  which  were  wont  to  be  paid  by  the  State.  The  same 
hxe  befel  the  professors  of  the  universities.  But  the  late  revolution  has 
placed  reli^on  in  Holland  in  the  same  state  as  before ;  and  Calvinism 


imaniUm,  m  he  wM  plmatd  to  tarm  kbe  doetrine  of  partleolar  Tedemption.   The  change 
of  hU  opinions  began  to  evidence  itself,  in  1591,  in  a  letter  to  Qrjnmaa ;  and  vrheQ  de- 
sired by  Balthasar  JL  jdius  in  1S95,  to  write  a  defence  of  the  sapm^lapeartan  teiieCa  of 
Thood^v  Beta,  instead  of  complying  with  the  request  he  fell  into  tlie  contrary  ex- 
treme.    In  .1596,  he  entered  the  lists  of  controTersy  with  the  learned  and  pious  Mr 
Perlcins,  of  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  with  Francis  Junius  or  Young,  professor  of 
Aeolagy  at  Leyden.     Upon  tlie  death  of  Junius,  in  160S,  Arminiu%  contrary  to  the 
judgment  of  the  prssbjtery  of  Amsterdam,  wm  raised  by  the  influence  of  his  party  to 
the  theolcgfeai  chair,  after  a  public  conference  with  Gomarua,  in  wliich  he  declared  his 
acanlesoence  in  the  receiTeu  doctrine.     In  order  to  lull  suspicion,  he  undertook  to 
defend  what  before  he  had  attacked,  in  public  disputations.    But  In  a  year  or  two  after, 
be  paUicly  maintained  the  contrary ;  and  did  not  conduct  himself  with  that  ingenn- 
ons  candour,  which  becomes  an  honest  inquirer  after  truth ;  for  whiles  in  order  to  save 
appearances,  he  taught  CalviAism  in  the  diTinity  hall,  he  privately,  in  manuscript,  and 
in  his  own  chamber.  Inculcated  his  own  peculiar  views  on  the  students.     His  disciples 
daily  increased ;  and  being  supported  by  the  faction  of  Oldenlwmeveldt,  or  the  I^uves- 
lein  party,  who  cunningly  fomented  these  divisions,  In  order  to  lessen  the  power  of  the 
House  «r  Orange,  which  they  maintained  was  dangerous  to  the  republic,  they  prevented 
the  calling  of  a  national  synod,  and  made  use  of  every  evasion  to  hinder  the  ecdeslasticid 
oonrta  from  taldng  cognizance  of  this  business.    The  breach  became  wider  everv  day, 
but  Arminius  dlM  In  1609,  at  the  juncture  when  his  sentiments  were  beginning  to 
Involve  Us  country  In  contention  and  discord. 

Arminlaa,  however,  left  able  and  determined  defenders^  who  carried  on  the  polemical 
warfttro  against  the  Gomarists,  as  the  Calvinists  were  then  called,  from  their  great 
leader  Gomarus,  a  man  of  multlfariods  erudition,  and  the  powerful  and  resolute  anta- 
fooiiA  of  Arminius.  The  Arminians  darned  toleration ;  oonferenoes  werq  jrepeatedly 
Mid  bet^been  the  confilcting  parties,  first  at  the  Hague  in  1611,  and  at  Delft,  in  16 IS; 
and  a  pacific  exhortation  was  issued  by  the  Statee  of  Holland,  exhorting  to  peace  and 
charity.  But  the  conferences  were  ineffectual,  and  the  exhortations  were  vain.  The 
Cal  vinlsts  were  daily  more  firmly  persuaded  that  the  latitudinarian  tenets  of  the  Armin- 
ians taniied  to  the  introduction  of  Socinlanism,  and  the  subversion  of  all  religious  truth : 
and  hence  censured  the  magistrates  with  warmth  and  freedom  for  interpiising  their 
authority  In  matters  in  whicn  tfiey  had  no  concern,  and  which  properly  came  under 
the  jorlsdletioo  of  the  ehureh  and  not  that  of  the  civil  magistrate;  If  we  are  to  judge 
from  the  conduct  of  the  Arminians  in  latter  times,  and  tat  opinions  of  their  leading 
men,  as  Grotius,  Vorstlus,  Episcopius,  Curcellteusj  Le  Clerc,  and  Wetstein— who  hav« 
all  more  or  less  verged  to  Socinian  akid  Arian  tenets,  and  especially  Vorstius,  the  sue- 
eesaor  of  Arminius,  who  died  a  confirmed  Socinian,  in  16S8— it  is  manifest  that  the  sus- 
piclona  of  the  Caivinists  were  but  too  well-founded,  and  that  the  Arminians  meant  a 
great  deal  more  thin  thev  at  firit  expressed.  At  length,  upon  the  downfall  of  the  Lod- 
vestein  party,  headed  by  Oldenbameveldt,  (Jytenbonrd,  Hoogeberta,  and  Hugo 
Grotloa,  the  Arminians  lost  their  protectors,  and  the  Caivinists  obtained  their  wish 
of  having  the  whole  matter  In  dlipute  referred  to  a  National  Synod,  which  was  accor- 
dingly held  at  Dort,  on  the  ISth  of  November,  1618^  and  sat  till  the  Sth  of  May,  1689. 
As  might  be  expected,  from  a  aynod  who  were  ail  Caivinists,  the  Arminians  were 
condemned ;  and  their  tenets  being  declared  contrary  to  the  word  of  God  and  the  con- 
fessions and  eatechlsms  of  the  whole  reformed  churcnes,  they  were  deprived  of  all  their 
churches,  and  banished  the  United  Provinces.  The  canons  of  the  synod  were  approved 
by  the  States-general,  as  alao  the  Belgic  confeesion,  and  the  Palatine  catechism,  former- 
ly made  use  of  in  the  Netherlands  for  the  instruction  of  youth.  All  professors  of  theo- 
logy, candidates  for  the  minirtry,  and  elders  of  the  church,  were  ordained  to  sign  theae 
canons,  and  their  acquiescence  la  the  doctrines  there  maintained ;  thus  Calvinism  was, 
by  a  solemn  act,  declared  the  religion  of  the  State,  in  opposition  to  Arminianism.  The 
Arminhuis,  however,  upon  the  death  of  Prince  Maurice,  obtained  a  toleration  under 
his  milder  successor,  Prince  Henry  Frederic,  in  1625 ;  and  have  always  since  been  re- 
eogniasd  as  a  distinct  sect,  having  their  own  ministers,  congregations,  and  professors. 
Their  congrmtions  are  not  numerousa  amounting  only  to  84 ;  besides  a  church  at 
Fi-ederickrtaai,  In  the  dachy  of  Holsteln. 
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therefore  mnst  still  be  regutled  as  the  national  foim  of  religions  belief. 
Ecclesiastical  persons  are  divided  into  fonr  ranks,  professors  at  aniversities, 
ministers,  elders,  and  deacons ;  and  the  goyemment  of  the  church  is  ad- 
ninistered  by  consistories,  classes  (or  presbyteries),  and  synods.  The  con- 
sistory is  the  lowest  court,  commonly  consisting  of  the  clergy  and  elders 
of  a  particular  town.  A  class  consists  of  deputies  from  several  towns, 
and  is  commonly  assembled  thrice  a-year, — a  part  of  its  duty  being  to 
visit  the  churches  and  watch  over  the  conduct  of  the  clei^gy.  The  synods 
are  either  national  or  provincial;  the  kst  being  assembled  yearly, — 
while  the  other  is  only  summoned  on  the  most  important  occasions,  when 
essential  doctrines  •are  to  be  discussed ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  synod  of 
Dort  before  mentioned.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  synods, 
daases,  and  pastors,  of  the  Dutch  reformed  church. 

FroTindftl  Synodi. 

1.  Synod  of  Ouelderland,   . 

2.  .....^.....^  Southern  Holland, 

o«   ■miicii<n»«i»»i»w  x^onnom  qo> 

4.  ,  ....  ,  the  Congre^tion  of  Zeeland, 

6.  ............^  Friesland,  .... 

7.  Overyssel, 

8.  nil.... ..I ■■■11.  Oroningen,  &c.  . 

Total,    53  1570 

There  are,  besides,  numerous  Walloon  churches,  belonging  to  Flemish 
Protestants,  scattered  throughout  the  provinces,  who  hold  a  land  of  synod 
twice  a  year,  composed  of  deputies  from  their  own  sect.  With  these,  as 
they  spoke  the  French  language,  the  French  Rrotestants,  who  fled  here  for 
safety  after  the  revocation  of  Uie  edict  of  Nantz,  associated.  They  have  a 
seminary  at  Amsterdam  for  the  education  of  their  preachers  in  theology,  8cc 
The  other  chief  sects  are  the  Lutherans,  amounting  to  320,000 ;  the  fiiptists 
or  Mennonites,  amounting  to  1 15,000,  who  have  a  seminary  at  Amsterdam 
for  training  their  preachers  in  literature  and  philosophy,  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  body,  and  a  professor  of  theology,  who  presides  in  the  institu- 
tion; and  the  Remonstrants  amounting  to  38,000.  The  German  and 
Portuguese  Jews  in  Holland  amount  to  80,000,  and  have  several  synago- 
gues at  Amsterdam ;  there  are  also  Quakers,  Armenians,  and  Greeks. 

Literature.']  Dutch  literature  begins  with  the  14th  century.  Towards 
the  15th,  the  language  became  more  cultivated  by  translations  of  the  Bible, 
by  frequent  controversy,  and  popular  works  and  poetry.  Gansfort  and 
Agricola  at  Groningen  were  among  the  first  who  distinguished  themselves 
as  theologians.  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam,  the  great  restorer  of  literature  in 
the  western  world,  contributed  by  his  elegant  satirical  works  and  solid 
information  to  bring  about  the  great  reformation  in  the  church ;  yet  he 
died  in  the  bosom  of  that  very  church  whose  gross  corruptions  he  satirized, 
being  too  timid  and  irresolute  to  become  a  decided  reformer  like  his  great 
cotemporary  Lutiier.  A  much  more  extensive  genius  was  Hugo  de  Groot, 
or  Grotius,  who,  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  embraced  with  his 
vast  mind  the  whole  subjects  of  philology,  archaeology,  poetry,  history, 
theology,  and  jurisprudence.  For  a  long  time  the  northern  provinces 
had  no  university.  That  of  Louvain  supplied  the  whole  of  the  Nether- 
lands. But  in  1575,  prince  William  of  Orange  founded  a  university  at 
Leyden  to  reward  the  town  for  its  gallant  resistance  against  the  Spaniards  ; 
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snd  this  university  soon  rose  to  great  celebrity  throngliont  Europe.     At 
the  head  of  the  Dutch  jurisconsults  we  must  place  Hugo  Grotius,  who 
is  followed  by  Voet,  Wiquefort,  Noodt,  Heineccius,  Vinnius,  Bynkershoek, 
Keessel,  Cras,  and  the  present  Meyer  de  Rhoer,  Van  Hall,  and  Van  der 
Spyk.     In  medicine  the  celebrated  Boerhaave  was  followed  by  Clusius, 
TvJp,  Camper,  Van  Swieten,  Van  Royen,  Albinus,  Gaubius,  Van  Doe- 
veren,  and   the  great  anatomist  Ruysch.     Hie  arts  of  pharmacy  and 
surgery  are  well-cultivated  in  Holland.      The  pantheist   Spinoza,   has 
been    succeeded  by  less  acute  but   less  sceptical  philosophers,  among 
whom  Franz  Hemsterhuis  Lb  distrnguished  by  his  fine  taste  and  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  Socratic  philosophy :  he  has  written  in  French  how- 
ever.    Snellius,  Huygens,  Z.  Jansen,  Drebbel,  Harsoker,  Houk,  Brounker, 
Gelder,  Strabbe,  and  Kanter  are  distinguished  names  in  mathematica} 
science ;  and  Coehom  was  the  Vauban  of  Holland.     In  natural  philosophy 
the  Dutch  have  Muschenbroek,  Camper,  Gratesande,  and  Van  Swieten  ; 
in  natural  history,  Leuwenhoek,  Graaf,  Swammerdam,  Lyonet,  and  Berk- 
hey ;  and  in  chemistry  Boerhaave.     In  history,  Hooft  is  regarded  as  the 
Tacitus  of  Holland ;  and  Dousa,  Junius,  Vossius,  Merula,  Pontan,  Waga- 
naer,  and  Meermann,  have  enriched  the  historical  literature  of  the  country. 
In  theology,  Gomarus,  Voethus,  the  Spanheims,  Witsius,  Mastricht,  Des- 
manetz,  Hoombeck,  Leidekker,  Vitringa,  Venema,  Lampe,  Arminius  and 
Cocceius  are  most  distinguished  names.      Erasmus,   Dousa,  Heinsius, 
Bandius,  Rutgersius,  Van  Santen,  Schultens,  Grsevius,  Gronovias,  Ruhnken, 
the  Burmanns,  Valkenaer,  Perigonius,  Tromius,  Wesselin,  Wythenbuch, 
Hoogenen,  Drakenborch,  and  Hemsterhuis,  form  a  splendid  list  of  Dutch 
phOologians.     The  Dutch   geographical  writers   of  merit,   are   Jansen, 
Bleau,  Varenius,  Moll,  and  Reland,  and  their  voyagers  and  travellers 
have  greatly  enriched  the  science  by  their  discoveries.     Lambert,  Kramer, 
Van  Moerbeek,  Halma,  Weidenbach,  and  Weiland,  have  written  gram- 
mars and  dictionaries  of  their  mother-tongue.     Notwithstanding,  how- 
ever, of  this  imposing  array  of  names,  there  is  a  poverty  of  Dutch  liter- 
ature ;  many  of  their  most  popular  books  are  mere  imitations  of  German, 
French,  and  English  authors.     Dutch  poetry  began  to  be  successfully 
cultivated  in  the  17th  century ;  several  productions  of  that  period  are  dis- 
tinguished by  great  strength  and  beauty  of  style  and  language.     Between 
1640  and  1750,  the  national  theatre  was  very  much  cultivated,  and  till- 
the  latter  period  the  Dutch  were  richer  in  original  dramatic  works  than  the 
Germans.     Among  the  dramatic  poets  of  this  epoch  were  Jan  Von  der 
Doos,  Daniel  Heinsius,  Peter  Cornelius  Van  Hooft,  Jacob  Catz,  and 
Joost  Van  der  Vondel.     Lyric  and  satiric  poetry  have  been  written  by 
Constantine  Huygens,  John  Van  der  Veen,  and  John  Adolphus  Dans.    An 
epic  poem  entitled  *  William  the  Third,'  was  written  by  Lucas  Rotgans 
of  Amsterdam.     Among  the  more  recent  poets  are  Hieronymus  de  Bosch, 
Ktijn,   Klemhoff  Bilderdyk,  Helmers,  Van  Hall,  ToUens,  and  Gysbeck. 
Dutch  prose  has  little  daim  to  harmony  and  elegance  ;  but  is  very  well 
fitted  to  convey  useful  truths  in  a  plain  and  intelligible  manner.     Holland 
cannot  be  deemed  a  very  literary  country ;  yet  its  popular  writers  find 
a  much  greater  propordon  of  readers  among  the  population  than  the 
best  of  our  authors.     Gottens,  for  example — a  very  agreeable  and  at- 
tractive poet — ^has  sold  10,000  copies  of  die  last  collection  of  his  poems, 
in  three  volumes ;  and  Van  der  Palm  disposed  of  nearly  4,000  copies^  of 
his  translation  of  the  Bible,  though  the  cost  was  35  florins,  or  £3  English, 
and  realized  a  profit  of  above  £5000  steriing.     The  poetry  of  Gottens 
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losemblee  that  of  Cowper  in  many  re«pectB.  It  ia  not  hig^y  imaginativiH— 
•eldom  floblimey  but  it  touchea  aU  th^  chords  of  c^ouncm  sympray.  Ha 
baa  lately  been  conTorted  from  Catholicism  to  Fh>teBtantism«  Van  dei\ 
^aUn  ia  equally  distingnished  as  a  writer  and  as  an  orator.  He  most  be 
deemed  one  of  the  Tery  beet  prosaists  in  the  Dutch  langnage,  and  war 
^ubtedly  the  best  of  the  present  time.  The  great  proportion  of  booka 
printed  in  Holland  are  tcansUtions  from  the  German ;  for  though  the  in- 
stancy mentioned  are  very  remarkable  eridenoes  of  the  great  demand  for 
the  writings  of  p<^ular  men,  these  instances  are  undoubtedly  exceptions  to 
the  more  common  rule.  The  editions  ordinarily  published  consist  of 
1,100  copies ;  sometimes  of  only  550,  but  Te^  rarely  of  less.  Of  a 
smaller  work  of  Van  der  Pahn.— ^  Bible  Hittoryfor  Yquih—^OW  copies 
Vaye  been  sold.  But  of  someof  the  best  writei?  in  Holland — such  as  Van 
^osden,  of  Utrecht  and  Vafi  Henness^  of  Amstecda^y  scarcely  any  thing 
exists  except  in  tracts,  or  scattered  oyer  the  periodicals.  The  Dutch, 
periodicals  are  numerous,  but  far  from  Taluable* — The  laws  are  severe 
against  pirated  editions ;  the  censorship  was  abolished  by  a  df^cree.of  1814 ; 
but  authors  and  editors  are  responsible  for  their  work%  and  a  law  waa 
promulgated  in  1816  against  printers  or  editors  of  periodical  works,  cen- 
auring  the  measures  of  foreign  govenunents  in  a  libellous  maiper. 

StaU  ofBducatwru^  ^  ^^  Netherlands,  of  the  entire  population  of 
6,148,286  souls,  the  number  receiring  education  in  the.  elementary  schools 
UK  1825-26  was  633,859,  and  in  the  colleges  and  Latin  schools,  7,038* 
The  proportion  of  students  of  the  respective  branches  of  learning  in  the 
^  universities,  in  the  season  1825-26,  were :  of  theology,  325 ;  of  law, 
807;  of  medicine,  374;  of  the  natursl  sciences,  226;  of  philosophy  and 
literature,  904.  The  Catholic  clergy  have  very  little  information  in 
general ;  there  are,  however,  some  honourable  exceptions  to  this  remark. 
The  protestant  cleigy  stand,  in  general  on  a  much  higher  level. 

JSgtablishmenUjhr  ]3ducaUoiu2  All  establishments  for  education  stand 
onder  a  particular  department  of  die  ministry.  There  are  six  universitiea 
in  the  United  Kingdom :  viz.  three  in  the  northern  provinces,  at  L^yden, 
Utrecht,  and  Groningen ;  and  three  in  the  southern,  at  Ghent,  Liege, 
4nd  Louvain.  Each  university  has  five  Acuities :  viz.  theology,  l&w, 
ijaedicine,  physical  and  mathematical  science,  and  philosophy  and  literature. 
Athenseums  or  gymnasiums  are  established  at  several  places,  as  at  Am- 
sterdam and  Franeker,  but  they  have  not  the  right  of  conferring  degrees^ 
Besides  these  colleges,  there  are  a  great  number  of  high  schools ;  and 
elementary  schools  have  been  established  in  all  the  towns  and  villages. 
There  are  also  military  and  marine  schools,  and  deaf  and  dumb  institntions. 
Mechanics'  institutions  are  becoming  very  generally  difiused  over  the 
Netherlands ;  and  the  government  has  endowed  professorships  in  the  uni- 
versities for  teaching  the  application  of  mechanics  to  the  useful  arts,  while 
the  public  have  not  been  slow  in  availing  themselves  of  such  advantages* 
Many  excellent  works,  the  fruit  of  these  lectures,  have  appeared,  among 
which  the  Lemons  de  Mecantque^  by  M.  Dandelin,  are  particularly  remark- 
able. There  are  between  60  and  70  associations  for  literary  and  scientific 
purposes  in  this  kingdom,  among  which  are  the  royal  institution  of  sciences 
and  the  fine  arts  at  Amsterdam,  the  royal  academy  of  sciences  at  Brussels, 
and  the  royal  academy  of  paintipg  at  Antwerp.  The  latter  ia  the  moat 
weient  in  the  Netherlands,  and  must  be  considered  as  the  cradle  of  the 
Flemish  school  and  many  others.  Public  libraries  are  found  in  those  towns 
where  are  umversities  and  gymnasiums;  one  of  the  richest  ia  at  Ghent,  and 
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theie  19  aiiatlier  «l  Bnuaefi  iirhh  80^000  voliunes ;  Utveobl,  Iieydea,  sad 
tibe  Hague  poBseas  botanical  gaidena,  Bnueoflw,  and  colkotioiis  of 
paintingi, 

JFime  ArtM,']  Architecture  has  not  many  diBtingiuBhad  masten  to  stmw 
except  Van  Campen,  and  it  i&  the  same  with  scalpture  i  but  paintrag  has 
bera.  odtiTated  with  great  si^ccesa  in  the  Netherlandiy  as  well  a»  seywal 
braadiMea  of  engraving.  In  painting  the  northern  and  sonthem  provmces 
rival  each  other,  and  each  of  them  have  theiF  pecnHar  schoolB.  That  of 
the  &  ia  known  nnder  the  name  of  the  Flemish^  and  that  of  the  N^  under 
the  name  of  the  Dutch  schooL  The  Dutch  begins  with  Lucas  Van  Ley- 
den,  bom  in  1409,  and  is  distinguished  by  faithfiil  imitations  of'  nature. 
The  m^st  distingnished  painters  of  this  school  are  Rembrandt^  Van  der 
Werft,  Wonyermann,  Huysum,  Gevhard  Dow,  Mteris,  Ruiadae},  Ostade, 
Van  der  Neer,  Van  der  Velde,  &c.  The  Flemish  school  ia  distingnished 
by  brilliant  colouring, — ^by  a  grondness  of  compontion,  noble  forms,  and  a 
strong  but  natnral  exi^ession,*— by  a  magical  efiect  of  light  and  dbadow, 
bat  frnity  drawing.  The  founder-  of  this  school  is  Johann  Van  Eyck^ 
bom  at  A&aseyck  in  the  14th  century.  He  is  the  restorer  of  oil- 
panting.  To  this  school  belong  Francis  Floris  bom  in  1520»  called  the 
Flandriah  Raphael,  Peter  foeughel  and  his  two- sons  John  and  the  so-called' 
Hdflen  Breughel,  (Hellish  Breughel}  Peter  Papl  Rubens,  who  raised  the 
Ftemiflh  school  to  its  highest  pitch,  a  man  of  indefatigable  industry  and 
gigantic  foncy,  about  4,000  paintings  are  sud  to  be  the  works  of  his  pen- 
ciJ»  the  two  Temers,  father  and-  son,  Janssen,  Anton  Van  Dyke,  called  the 
long  of  portrait  painters.  Van  der  Meer,  fcc.  AAer  a  long  period  of  decay 
the  school  of  the.  Netherlands  has  began  to  renye  again  in  both  the  norths 
«fn.  and  southern  proyincee ;  and  among  modem  artists  Van  Os,  SchefPer 
FieneBsann,  Kuipecs,  and  Wonder,  ought  to  be  mentioned.  The  Dutch 
carry  on  a  considerable  traffic  in  pictures,  with  Uie  Chinese  and  other 
EaatecnnatumB.^ 
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ConHUuium  and  GovemfMntJ  Under  the  mild  sway  of  the  dukes  of 
Bmgnndy,  the  people  of  Holland'  and  the  Netherlands  enjoyed  great  priyi- 
Isgea,  and  oomparBtiyely  more  liberty  than  those  of  other  Eiu-opean  States. 

*  Tlte  9utcfa  paiatfln  of  tlM  pmeatdsy  dlfibr  ytry  matflriidly  from  tlM  Engllih,  not 
only  Id  tbeir  method  of  maimfsetiiring  pictam,  but  alap  in  thc^ir  fiorsppal  apiyfurancw. 
ne  following  is  an  exii-act  from  tbe  private  journal  ofa  gentleman  wbo  faaa  lately  been 
in  Holland :— «•  Yon  would  be  ratber  surpnsed  on  first  entering  a  painting-room  bere. 
Tonr  m  is  stiiicb  witl|  tbn  ap^WManea  of  a  dozen  slovenly  attired  fellows,  who  an 
variously  engaged*  some  In  beginning  piptnrea,  some  in  ftoisbingf  &c.    liba  window, 
which  is  remanably  large,  ana  situated  so  as  to  command  a  good  prosTOct  from  witb- , 
OQty  admita  Ugbi  suiftciently  to  illuminate  the  room,  or  ratber  Mkop,  wnicb  shop  is  at . 
least  ftftaen  feet  long,    Castii^  your  eye;  up  .towards  tba  oeUing»  wbich  is  equally  lofty, 
with  the  length  of  tbe  apartment,  you  are  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  apoount  for  a  vast; 
quantity  of  beams,  eordsge,  pulleys,  and  canvasses,  all  appearing  to  have  tbeir  several 
and  all  kf^  in  regular  order. by  a  man  for  that  purpose.     The  canvasses,  in  truth, 


are  no  other  than  finished  pictures,  which  bi^ve  been  drawju  up  bjr  thf  pnll^ya  to  tho 
beams  for  tbe  purposes  of  dt7ing,  &c  Tbe  Dutch  do  not,  as  the  English  do,  psint  one 
pietorooBooe  doth  ;  no,  they  have  a  much  more  expeditious  method.  A  large  piece 
of  canvass  is  procurad,  on  which  the  artist  ocmmenoes  hia  labour,  and.  in  a  nrcgrsasivo 
manner  begins  and  finishes  som^Un^es,  a  dozen  pietures.at  onca.  In  a  kind  of  botular. 
an  attendant  is  employed  continually  in.  grinding  colours,  &c.  For  my  own  part,  I 
own  1  was  much  amused-  with  the.gvtat  variety  which  this  curious  coup  tCceU  present- 
ed; but  loouM  not  VBiaa|n  UvD^ior  tba  ^idotavib  o^W  while  they  wexe.at  wocfc, 
aaaoked  eobtliiuany.'^ 
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Bat  the  tnntference  of  these  pronnces  to  the  Spankh  branch  of  the  Aus- 
trian family,  by  the  maniage  of  the  heireas  of  Bnrgiindy  with  Maximilian 
of  Austria,  was — as  we  have  seen— eTentually  unfavourable  to  their  liber- 
ties. The  Dutch,  upon  their  revolution,  erected  themselves  into  a  con- 
federated Republic,  which  consirted  of  seven  independent  States,  leagued 
together  for  their  mutual  preservation,  and  joined  into  one  political  body 
for  the  general  good.  While  each  State  possessed  a  distinct  government 
and  defrayed  the  expenses  of  its  own  provincial  administration, — a  quota, 
proportioned  to  the  extent  and  population  of  each,  was  paid,  for  support- 
ing the  expenses  of  the  confederation.  The  province  of  managing  the 
a&irs  of  the  general  confederation  was  intrusted  to  a  representative  assem- 
bly, called  the  States  General,  consisting,  usually,  of  26  persons,  chosen 
as  deputies  by  the  Seven  United  Provinces ;  but,  whatever  was  the  num- 
ber of  deputies,  each  province  had  but  one  vote.  This  assembly  exercised 
all  the  functimu  of  sovereign  authority,  whether  in  peace  or  war.  Sub- 
ordinate to  this,  was  a  council  of  State,  also  composed  of  representatives 
from  each  province,  but  chosen  in  a  different  manner  from  those  which 
composed  the  States  General.  This  assembly  proposed  the  means  of 
r^ug  the  revenue,  making  out  estimates  of  annual  or  contingent  expen- 
ses, and  arranging  such  business  as  was  to  be  laid  before  the  States  Gen- 
eral. It  consisted  of  12  persons,  namely,  2  from  Guelderland,  3  from 
Holland,  2  from  Utrecht,  while  Friesland,  Overyssel,  and  Grdningen  sent 
one  each.  Subordinate  to  this  again  was  the  chamber  of  Accounts,  like- 
wise composed  of  provincial  deputies,  who  audited '  the  public  accounts. 
The  admiralty  formed  a  separate  board ;  and  the  executive  part  of  it  was 
mai)aged  by  five  colleges,  in  the  three  maritime  provinces  of  Holland, 
Zeeland,  and  Friesland.  The  office  of  Stadtholder  bore  some  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  dictator  among  the  Romans.  The  resemblance,  however, 
only  lay  in  this,  that  it  was  appointed  in  times  of  inmiinent  danger,  in 
order  to  communicate  vigour  and  activity  to  the  coundls  of  the  State. 
When  peace  was  made,  and  the  independence  of  Holland  established  by 
the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  the  office  lay  dormant  till  the  invasion  of  Hol- 
land in  1672,  when  William  obtained  the  office  to  be  declared  hereditary 
in  his  family ;  but  he  dying  without  issue,  it  again  lay  dormant  till  1747, 
when  Holhmd  being  in  danger  from  the  successes  of  the  French  under 
manhal  Saxe,  the  office  was  declared  by  the  States  General  to  be  heredi- 
tary in  the  house  of  Orange,  both  in  the  male  and  female  line ;  and  the 
Stadtholderate  continued  till  1795,  when  the  Dutch  receiving  the  French,  as 
their  deliverers,  with  open  arms,  the  Stadtholderahip  was  abolished.  Afier 
the  battle  of  Leipsic,  the  Stadtholder  was  recalled,  and  a  new  constitution 
made,  by  which  the  kingdom  has  become  a  constitutional  monarchy,  here- 
ditary in  the  male  line  of  the  house  of  Nassau-Orange.  In  August  1815, 
the  States  General  of  the  United  Netherlands  were  convened  at  the  Hague 
by  his  majesty  in  person,  who,  in  an  address  from  the  throne,  gave  an  out- 
line of  the  new  constitution,  from  a  report  drawn  up  by  a  committee  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose.  The  committee,  after  prefacing  their  report, 
with  remarking,  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  Netherlands  was  ac- 
cepted on  the  express  condition  that  the  fundamental  law  should  sufficiently 
guarantee  personal  liberty  and  the  security  of  property,  and,  in  a  word, 
all  those  civil  rights  which  characterize  a  people  really  free,  proceed  to 
state  the  following  articles :  l«f,  That  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom  have 
been  placed  in  the  same  order  which  existed  previous  to  their  separation  by 
Cliarles  V.  and  his  •successors.     2d^  The  grand  duchy  of  Luxemburg, 
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though  belonging  to  the  German  confederacy,  is  always  to  form  a  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  United  Netherlands.  S^^,  All  the  guarantees  of  indi- 
Tidoal  liberty  and  personal  property  are  retained.  4/A,  Every  arbitrary 
arrest  b  forbidden.  5thy  If,  on  an  urgent  occasion,  the  government  causes 
the  airest  of  an  individual,  he  must  be  brought  before  a  judge,  assigned 
him  by  the  law,  within  three  days.  6t7^  No  one  can,  on  any  pretext 
whatever,  be  withdrawn  from  the  jurisdiction  of  this  judge.  Ithy  The 
unjust  penalty  of  confiscation  is  abohshed.  8^^,  All  judicial  sentences 
must  be  pronounced  in  public.  Those  in  civil  cases,  must  contain  the 
grounds  on  which  they  are  founded.  In  criminal  cases,  they  must  declare 
the  dicnmstances  of  the  crime,  and  the  law  applied  by  the  judge.  9M, 
No  one  can  be  deprived  of  his  property,  except  for  the  public  benefit  and 
for  a  reasonable  indemnity.  lOthj  The  abode  of  every  subject  of  the 
long  is  inviolable.  11/^  The  right  of  petitioning,  duly  regulated,  is  re- 
cognized by  the  law.  It  admits  of  no  privileges  in  respect  of  taxes. 
I2tht  Every  subject  of  the  king  is  eligible  to  sJl  employments,  without 
distinction  of  birth  or  religious  belief.  ISth^  The  liberty  of  the  press  will 
have  no  other  restraint  ttan  the  responsibility  of  him  who  writes,  prints, 
or  distributes.  14/A,  The  committee  have  placed  among  the  first  duties 
of  the  government  that  of  protecting  public  instruction.  ISthy  The  most 
precioas  of  all  rights,  that  of  liberty  of  conscience,  is  guaranteed  as  for- 
mally as  it  is  possible  to  be.  16^^  The  committee,  after  a  lapse  of  ten 
years,  propose  to  consider  as  definitive,  and  as  making  a  part  of  the  funda- 
mental law,  the  dispositions  of  the  statutes  emanating  from  the  king,  or 
approved  by  him,  relative  to  the  right  of  electing  the  members  of  the 
several  assemblies,  and  the  right  of  sitting  in  them.  Each  State  has  its 
asaemblies,  which  are  convoked  annually,  or  more  frequently  if  deemed 
necessary  by  the  monarch.  The  membm  are  in  two  classes,  nobles  and 
citizens.  With  the  assembly  of  the  citizens  or  burghers  rests  the  local 
administration,  and  jointly  with  the  nobles  the  power  of  enacting  provin- 
cial laws.  A  commissary,  or  administrator,  nominated  by  the  monarch,  is 
joined  to  each  assembly  of  the  provincial  States.  17 th^  The  present 
number  of  deputies  sent  by  the  northern  provinces  (the  former  Seven 
United  Provinces)  remains  unchanged.  That  of  the  southern  provinces 
has  been  regulated  in  an  equitable  manner,  paying  particular  attention  to 
their  population,  and  to  the  proportional  number  of  deputies  by  which  they 
have  already  been  represented.  IStJh  Those  members  of  the  States  Gen- 
eral who  enjoy  lai;ge  fortimes,  whether  vested  in  land,  lent  to  the  State,  or 
usefully  employed  in  supporting  the. national  commerce,  are  proposed  by 
the  committee  to  be  nominated  for  life,  (in  order  to  form  a  distinct  cham- 
ber, similar  to  the  British  house  of  lords,)  and  that  this  nomination  shall 
emanate  firom  the  king.  The  spirit  of  a  monarchical  government  prescribes 
it,  and  the  interest  of  the  nation  demands  it.  This  prerogative  will  give 
the  sovereign  an  influence  over  the  higher  classes  of  society,  which  will  be 
useful  to  all.  It  has  been  the  constant  rule  of  our  conduct,  say  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  inviolable  g^de  of  our  labours,  to  bring  our  institutions  to 
the  essence  of  a' limited  monarchy.  19^^,  The  king  proposes  to  the  se- 
cond chamber,  elected  by  the  provincial  States  every  three  years,  the  pro- 
jects of  laws  which  have  been  deliberated  upon  in  his  own  coimdl  of  State, 
the  membera  of  which  are  nominated  by  himself.  20thy  This  chamber, 
where  membera  are  110  in  number,  examines  them,  and  having  adopted 
them»  sends  them  to  the  other  chamber,  to  be  examined  there  in  the  same 
manner.     2\stf  The  chamber,  whose  membera  are  diosen  for  life,  receives 
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«nd  difletilMs  th^  fttf^oMoiaM  widdi  tlie  atliertliSite  it  pMfptirio  make  to 
the  king.  It  m&mr  mdres  any  itself.  2ftdf  It  adopts  the  propoaitioiiy  ami 
tftdMnttB  tt  to  the  kingy  vAm  gives  or  refuiee  his  sanctioiL  2S<f,  In  order 
to  pitMftve  this  predons  adtnntage,  the  sitting  of  the  States  General  shall 
he  rttMleivd  pnUic  Hiis  pnhlidty,  however,  shall  be  restrained  within 
limits^  which  may  prevent  all  kinds  of  abnse,  and  relnove  all  kinds  of 
danger.  The  jad|^  are  also  declared  immoveable  by  the  eiecutive. 
Hie  oonmittee  by  which  ^  preceding  articles  were  drawn  op,  consisted 
of  600  persons,  choaen  by  the  Dntch  nation,  ont  of  a  numeroiis  list  given 
in  by  the  kiiig,  ib  proportioii  to  the  popnlation  of  efxh  of  the  dqwrtoienta* 
lliese  articles  were  declared  by  royal  decree  of  the  84th  Angost  1815,  to 
ionm  the  AmdaaMntal  law  of  the  conntry,  or  Grand  wH  voor  htt  Kommg- 
mfk  der  Nederkmden, 

Tills  new  constitatioa  has  some  resemblaaee  to  that  of  the  Irtish ;  hot 
the  sovereign  is  invested  with  a  greater  preponderance  dian  what  ^  Bri- 
tirii  oonstitation  allows  the  king  of  Great  Britain.  The  second  chambery 
or  lower  house  of  parliament,  (Hfiers  considerably  fW>m  onr  house  of  com- 
mons,  not  only  in  its  mode  of  nomination,  but  in  its  functions  and  dig- 
nity. Tlie  members  accept  a  petty  sabry,  amonnting  to  about  £220  $ 
they  can  originate  no  motion ;  and  thdr  influence  is  comparatively  incon- 
eiderable.  The  Belgic  peers — ^who  are  between  40  and  60  in  number — 
are  equally  limited  in  their  privileges,  and  receive  a  salary  of  £270.  The 
king  can  hold  no  foreign  crowns,  nor  remove  the  seat  of  government 
out  of  the  kingdom.  The  secretary  of  State  receives  £1,670 ;  the  minia- 
ter  of  Finance,  the  minister  of  justice,  (lord  chancellor),  and  the  minister 
of  the  interior,  the  same  sum.  Governors  of  provinces  £750 ;  the  poet- 
master-fpeneml  about  £830 ;  the  miniBters  of  war  and  marine  £1,250. 

R»veHMB,'\  Hie  amount  of  direct  and  indirect  taxes  levied  on  thia 
kingdom  averages  about  14  Rhenish  florins  or  28  shillings  steriing,  to  each 
individual.  T%e  annual  l^venue  scarcely  exceeds  £7,000,000,  and  the 
expenditnra  iillly  equals  it.  Among  other  causes  which  contribute  to 
prevent  a  cordial  co-operation  between  the  recently  united  portions  of  thia 
kingdom  is  the  public  debt.  This  debt  was  ahnoet  wholly  contracted  by 
the  seven  United  Provinces,  and  is  principally  owing  to  the  great  capitalista 
of  Holland.  The  Belgians  therefore  feel  that  die  Union  1ms  loaded  them 
with  more  than  their  due  burden.     The  amount  of  the  debt  is  as  follows ; 

Floiint. 

Deferred  debt  on  which  no  intertet  is  paid,     .         .  1,131,000,137 

Active  debt,  bearing  interest,         ....  510,000,000 
Belgian  debt,  principally  contracted  by  Austria,  but 

assumed  by  the  new  government,       .         •         •  34,466,679 


1,675,466,816 
Or  nearly  £170,000,000  sterling,  the  active  portion  of  which  bairs  interest 
at  2  or  24^  per  cent. 

Armed  Force.']  The  army  of  the  Netherlands  at  present  consists  of  about 
62,000  men,  divided  into  12  battalions  of  infantry  of  the  line,  17  in  gar- 
rison, 3  of  chasseurs,  and  51  of  militia.  The  cavalry  consists  of  4  divi- 
sions of  cuirassien,  2  regiments  of  dragoons,  and  2  of  hussars,  besides  a 
corps  of  engineers,  and  9  companies  of  Marechatu^e  or  police  soldiers  in 
the  southern  provinces.  There  is  a  military  academy  at  DeHt.  The  navy 
at  present  conaiits  of  16  men  of  war,  and  30  frigates  and  smaller  veasela. 
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CHAP.  VI.— TOPOGRAPHY— NORTHERN  PROVINCEa 

Thb  most  natnral  diyision  of  the  Netherlands  is  into  Northern  and 
SoitiJSiem  Provineef^  The  fonner  are  9  in  namber,  and  are  divided  into 
32  districts  and  185  cantons.  They  include  the  whole  of  the  fonner 
Repoblie  of  Holland,  with  the  exception  of  the  town  of  Maestricht,  the 
county  of  Brorahore  a  part  of  Limbnrg,  and  a  part  of  Guelderland. 

Provincb  of  Holland — Physical  Feattires."]  This  is  an  entirely 
level  country,  in  many  districts  lower  than  the  sea,  and  in  others  only  a 
few  feet  abore  it.  On  the  W.  side  along  the  Grerman  ocean,  natural  downs 
or  sand-hills,  protect  the  country  from  Uie  inroads  of  the  ocean«  and  along 
the  Zuydersee,  and  to  the  most  norUiem  point  of  Holland,  this  is  done  by 
dykes,  which  also  intersect  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  form  what  are 
called  poldersy  that  is,  districts  entirely  surrounded  by  dykes,  and  from 
which  the  water  is  drawn  by  windmills  and  conducted  into  canals.  The 
water-mill  is  hardly  known  in  Britain,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the 
fens  of  lincolnshire*  It  is  an  upright  shaft  turned  by  vanes  or  sails, 
which  give  motion  to  a  wheel  and  pinion  used  for  turning  an  Archimedean 
screw  pump,  which  delivers  the  water  at  the  height  of  4  or  5  feet  into  an 
open  drain  or  ditch  running  into  the  Maese.  These  pumps  are  said  to 
lift  several  hundred  tons  of  water  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  Several 
bkes  and  swamps  have  in  this  manner  been  changed  into  fertile  polders,  and 
now  bear  a  rich  vegetation.  Near  the  coast  the  soil  is  sandy  and  sterile. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Rhine  and  the  Maese  or  Meuse.  The  Y  is  an 
arm  of  the  sea  connected  with  the  Zuydersee.  The  sea  or  lake  of  Haarlem 
is  also  connected  with  the  Y. 

CUmate  and  Productions.^  The  climate  is  damp,  misty,  and  unhealthy ; 
and  as  there  is  no  good  spring-water,  rain  water  is  generally  used.  The 
rich  meadows  are  ftivourable  to  the  rearing  of  cattle,  which  are  excellent, 
particalariy  in  the  n<»them  part  of  the  province.  Butter  and  cheese  are 
prepared  here  in  great  quantity.  Gardening  has  been  carried  to  great  per- 
fection ;  the  flowers  reined  here  possess  great  beauty,  and  seeds  and  roots 
are  sold  at  high  prices.  The  principal  manufactures  are  linen,  cloth,  and 
earthen-ware.     There  are  also  some  sugar-refineries  and  distilleries. 

PopukUion.']  The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Calvinists,  and  are 
distinguished  by  many  features  of  character  from  the  mass  of  the  nation. 
They  are  likewise  the  wealthiest,  and  singularly  preserve  at  the  same  time 
the  greatest  simplicity  of  manners  and  customs,  llie  dress  generally  consists 
of  dark  grey-coloured  cloth,  made  into  a  short  jacket,  and  vest  and  breeches 
of  a  somewhat  mngnlar  cut.  They  have  generally  large  silver  buckles  at 
their  shoes  and  knees,  and  a  large  round  full-brimmed  hat.  The  women's 
hat  is  of  straw  lined  with  calico,  measuring  fully  2  feet  in  diameter,  and 
answering  all  the  purposes  of  an  umbrella.  The  number  of  villag^  in 
this  inrovince  in  proportion  to  its  extent  is  surprising.  It  is  divided  into 
the  two  governments  of  South  Holland  and  North  Holland. 

Jlie  Sag^,  ^c]  In  the  former  of  these  divisions  is  the  Hague,  the 
residence  of  the  king,  and  seat  of  the  minbtry  and  high  court  of  justice. 
Its  population  is  estimated  at  49,000  souls.  Its  streets  are  regular, 
most  of  them  are  paved  with  light-coloured  brick ;  and  some  of  them  are 
cut  by  canals.  Palaces  and  fine  buildings  alternate  here  with  gardens  and 
public  walks,  and  the  number  of  houses  amounts  to  about  6,200.  There 
are  a  high  sdiool,  several  scientific  and  literary  societies,  and  a  French  and 
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a  Dutch  theatre  eetahlbhed  here.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  the  royal  villa 
of  Oraniensaal,  with  an  excellent  gallery  of  pictures.  Tlie  Hague  was 
the  birth-place  of  the  learned  Johannes  Secnndus,  the  great  mathematician 
Chr.  Huygens,  and  the  anatomist  Ruysch. — Ryswick  village  with  1,668 
inhabitants  is  celebrated  by  the  peace  of  1697. — Rhynsburg,  a  small  Tillage 
of  little  more  than  1000  inhabitants,  gives  its  name  to  the  Rhynshurgian 
CoUegiantSy  a  religious  sect  who  assemble  here  twice  a  year  for  the  pur- 
pose of  celebrating  the  sacrament. — At  Katwyk-op-zee,  a  village  with 
2,469  inhabitants,  there  is  a  rery  ingenious  canal,  long  considered  a 
master-piece  of  hydraulics,  which  conducts  the  old  Rhine  into  the  sea. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  stood' the  Huis  d€  Britten,  or  *  house  of  the 
Brittons,'  a  castle  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  Romans,  which  was 
swallowed  by  the  sea,  but  of  which  the  ruins  are  still  to  be  seen  when 
the  water  is  low. 

Leyden,']  The  city  of  Leyden,  situated  at  the  distance  of  4  miles 
from  the  German  ocean,  on  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Rhine,  is  a  city  of  con- 
siderable antiquity.  It  has  many  handsome  buildings,  and  particularly  a 
church,  which  for  magnificence  is  not  surpassed  by  any  in  Holland,  lliis 
city  is  said  to  contain  17  churches,  24  canals,  50  islands,  145  bridges, 
180  streets,  3,017  houses,  and  28,600  inhabitants.  The  number  of 
bridges  is  owing  to  the  great  quantity  of  branches  into  which  the  ancient 
Rhine  here  divides  itself.  Tlie  fortifications  are  of  brick.  Hiis  city 
obtained  deserved  celebrity  for  its  brave  defence  in  1574  during  a  siege  of 
five  months  by  the  Spaniards.  The  women  lined  the  ramparts,  and  per- 
formed all  the  duties  of  a  soldier;  and  many  sallies  were  made  by  them, 
under  the  conduct  of  a  female  named  Kennava.  Above  10,000  persons  died 
of  disease  and  famine  during  the  blockade.  Just  as  they  were  on  the  point 
of  capittdating,  advice  was  brought,  by  means  of  pigeons,  that  relief  was 
at  hand.  Accordingly  on  the  3d  of  October,  the  dykes  of  the  Maese  and 
Yssel  being  opened,  Boissot,  the  admiral  of  Zeeland,  advanced  with  a 
number  of  flat-bottomed  boats,  while  the  Spaniards,  beholding  the  sudden 
inundation,  abandoned  the  siege,  and  all  the  works  which  they  had  con- 
structed to  blockade  the  place.  About  1500  of  the  Spaniards  perished 
by  the  inundation,  in  the  attempt  to  escape.  In  memory  of  this  remark- 
able siege,  medals  were  struck :  and  a  spectacle  of  the  siege  is  represented 
every  seven  years.  In  1655,  the  people  of  Leyden  were  risited  by  the 
plague,  which  carried  off  4000  persons.  The  UniirerBity  of  Leyden, 
which  was  founded  in  1575,  is  the  largest,  most  ancient,  and  fiunous,  of 
all  the  Dutch  seminaries  of  learning  and  science.  Besides  a  library  of 
60,000  books,  it  has  above  14,000  MSS.,  among  which  aro  2000  Oriental 
MSS.  The  very  learned  Joseph  Justus  Scaliger,  who  was  rector  of  this 
university,  gave  them  87  manuscripts ;  Dr  Warner,  956 ;  and  the  Arabic 
professor  Golius,  brought  221  from  the  East.  There  are  only  two  endowed 
colleges  here ;  the  rest  of  the  students  living  where  they  please  in  the  city. 
The  professors  wear  gowns  when  they  give  lectures ;  but  the  students 
have  no  distinct  habits.  Each  professor,  besides  his  fees,  has  a  salary  of 
xdOO  per  annum,  from  the  State.  When  in  its  glory,  this  university  was 
frequented  by  above  2000  students,  and  has  been  successively  furnished 
with  able  and  learned  professors,  as  Scaliger,  Junius^  Gromarus,  Dmsius, 
Vossius,  Erpenius,  Golius,  Cocceius,  the  elder  and  the  younger  Spanheim, 
the  elder  and  the  younger  Schultens,  Witsius,  Bernard  de  Moor,  and  the 
illustrious  Boerhaave.  Here  is  an  excellent  physic-garden,  well-stored  with 
scarce  and  valuable  plants ;  and  a  long  gallery  where  the  professor  of  botany 
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Kttds  his  lectorea.  Its  theatre  for  anatomy  was  till  lately  esteemed  the  finest 
m  Eorope.  This  nniversity  bore  the  palm  for  medical  celebrity,  till  that 
of  Edinburgh  succeeded  to  its  honours  and  sui^passed  it  in  fame.  Leydeni 
was  the  birth-place  of  the  celebrated  paintelns  Lucas  van  Leydexi^  and 
Rembrandt,  and  also  of  the  philosopher  Musohenbroek. 

Rotterdam,']  The  city  of  Rotterdam  is  situated  at  the  head  of  an  inlet 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Maese,  which  hens  though  20  miles  above  its 
month,  forms  a  large  estuary  between  30  and  40  feet  deep.  It  contains 
15  churches,  6621  houses,  and  66,000  inhabitants.  It  takes  its  name 
from  the  small  stream  called  the  RottOy  which  falls  into  the  Maese* 
Its  trade  is  next  to  that  of  Amsterdam ;  and  it  is  much  frequented  by 
British  merchants,  because  its  harbour,  though  frozen  in  winter,  is  open 
in  spring  much  more  early  than  that  of  Amsterdam ;  and  the  passage  to 
it  is  more  expeditious  than  that  to  the  metropolis  through  the  iZuydersee,  sp 
that  the  British  merchants  choose  rather  to  despatch  ^eir  vessels  to  Rot- 
terdam, and  to  have  their  goods  transported  to  Amsterdam,  by  small 
vessels  upon  the  canals.  In  1817,  the  number  of  ships  which  arrived  in 
this  harbour  was  1,771.  The  city  is  triangular ;  the  streets  are  long,  but 
often  narrow ;  and  the  pavement  is  conunonly  of  brick.  The  greater  part 
of  the  houses  are  bidlt  of  the  same  materials.  Every  principal  street  has 
a  canal  of  such  depth  that  vessels  of  200  or  300  tons  may  proceed  to  the 
owner's  door,  and  land  their  cargo.  The  banks  of  the  canals  are  planted 
with  trees,  and  the  whole  affords  a  highly  picturesque  scene  in  the  inter- 
mixture of  trees,  houses,  and  masts  of  vessels.  The  finest  street  extends 
along  the  Maese,  and  is  called  the  Boomtjes.  The  church  of  St  LfSu- 
rence  in  this  city  has  an  organ  50  feet  high,  and  an  exquisite  brass  screen 
separating  the  nave  from  the  choir.  This  city  has  acquired  some  celebrity 
from  being  the  birth-place  of  Erasmus,  one  of  the  most  elegant  and 
classical  of  the  Dutch  writers.  His  statue  in  bronze  is  seen  in  the  market- 
place; and  die  house  in  which  he  was  bom  is  distinguished  by  a 
Latin  inscription.  Admiral  de  Witt  is  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  this 
city.  The  inhabitants  are  extremely  fond  of  water-parties,  and  have 
many  pleasure-boats  upon  the  Maese,  which  are  handsomely  fitted  up. 
Schiedam  on  the  Schie,  with  10,000  inhabitants,  contains  no  less  than 
200  distilleries  which  make  gin  from  rye  and  barley,  by  a  process  nearly 
similar  to  that  of  making  whiskey  from  the  latter,  and  some  other  manu- 
frurtories^ — Delft,  a  town  on  the  Schie,  with  12,900  inhabitants,  contains 
the  mausoleum  of  Prince  William  of  Orange,  who  was  assassinated  here 
in  1584,  and  that  of  Hugo  Grotius,  who  was  bom  here,  both  in  the  new 
church,  which  has  a  steeple  300  feet  high.  In  the  old  church  is  the 
monument  of  admiral  Tromp. — Dortrecht,  with  17,387  inhabitants,  maintains 
an  extensive  commerce  in  wood,  Rhine  wine,  flax,  and  dried  fish.  It  was 
the  birth-place  of  De  Witt. — Briel  is  a  fortified  town  near  the  mouth  ot 
the  Maese,  with  3,300  inhabitants.  By  the  taking  of  this  town  by  the 
Count  of  Lumay,  the  first  foundation  of  Dutch  freedom  was  laid.  Hel- 
Yoetsluys  is  a  fortified  town  with  a  harbour,  docks  and  magazines.  Its 
population  is  estimated  at  1,208  souls.  At  this  port  travellers  usually 
embark  for  England,  the  distance  between  the  island  of  Schoen  on  the 
Dutch  coast,  and  Lowestoff  on  the  English  coast  being  only  about  93  miles. 
The  harbour  here  commands  a  draught  of  21  feet  at  low  water,  near  the 
entrance;  but  the  interior  has  only  11  feet.  The  perpendicular  rise  of 
the  tide  on  these  shores  is  8  or  9  feet. 

Amsterdam.']     The  principal  city  in  North  Holland  is  Aiustenlain, 
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one  of  the  moet  conndanble  dtiee  in  Enrope.  It  ie  Iniilt  in  die  form  of 
a  crescent  entirely  on  piles,  and  fortified  towards  the  hmd  by  a  broad 
ditch  and  bastions.  The  Amstel,  a  pretty  nrer,  inns  through  the  town, 
which  is  also  intersected  by  a  great  nnmber  of  canals,  which  form  90 
islands,  connected  by  280  stone  and  wooden  bridges.  The  new  bridge 
over  the  Amstel  is  a  magnificent  structure,  consisting  of  36  arches,  and  606 
feet  in  length.  The  stagnant  water  of  the  canals  is  unhealthy,  and  would 
be  still  more  so  if  it  was  not  kept  clean,  and  put  in  motion  by  wind- 
mills. The  greatest  cleanliness  is  to  be  remarked  in  the  houses  and  on 
the  streets.  The  town-house  is  considered  tiie  most  splendid  building  in 
Holland.  It  was  begun  in  1648,  and  completed  in  littie  more  than  8 
years,  at  the  enormous  expense  of  £2,000,000.  It  is  chiefly  occupied  by 
the  courts  of  justice  and  public  offices.  The  harbour  is  not  naturally  good, 
but  has  been  improyed  by  every  exertion  of  art,  and  can  contain  1000 
vessels.  A  bar  which  crosses  its  mouth,  prevents  the  entrance  of  large 
vessels.  Before  the  war  this  city  engrossed  three-fourths  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  IVovinces.  It  may  now  be  considered  as  upon  the 
decline.  About  the  year  1660,  it  was  supposed  to  contain  54,000  houses, 
whereas  Paris  at  that  period  only  contained  46,000.  Its  population  at  that 
period,  was  estimated  at  250,000  inhabitants.  In  1802  it  contained  26,400 
housea,  with  193,083  inhabitants.  Balbi  states  the  population  at  201,000  in 
1826.  The  opening  of  the  Scheldt,  the  ruin  of  tiie  Dutdi  commerce  in  the  war 
with  Grreat  Britain,  and  Buonaparte's  rigorous  execution  of  what  he  technically 
denominated  the  ContinentcU  system^  all  conspired  to  diminish  the  oonuneroe 
and  population  of  this  renowned  city.  The  Almana/ck  royal  of  1817,  how- 
ever, stated  that  3,377  ships  left  the  port  that  year.  The  Exchange  is  a  re- 
markably fine  building,  erected  between  the  years  1608  and  1613.  Among 
other  public  buildings  worthy  of  notice  are  the  India-house,  the  State- 
bank,  the  admiralty,  the  arsenal,  the  orphan-house,  and  the  lasp-house. 
The  voyage  from  Amsterdam  to  Utrecht  occupies  8  hours ;  and  is  the 
most  pleasing  in  point  of  scenery  that  can  be  undertaken  in  Holland. 

BaerUm.']  This  city,  seated  upon  the  lake  of  the  same  name, 
is  of  considerable  size,  containing  7,963  houses,  and  15  churches,  9 
of  which  are  Catholic  It  has  several  fine  buildings,  among  which 
is  a  church  esteemed  the  largest  in  Holland.  Tfau  church  has  an 
organ  of  uncommon  magnitude.  It  contains  8000  pipes,  of  which  the 
largest  \a  m  length  38  feet,  and  in  diameter  16  inches.  The  oigan  has 
68  stops,  but  the  tone  is  said  not  to  be  very  sweet.  The  inhabitants  show 
the  house  of  Lorence  Koster,  who,  accordmg  to  them,  invented  the  art  of 
printing.  This  city  was  celebrated  for  its  linen-bleachfields,  and  exten- 
sive silk-manufactures,  which  employed  a  great  part  of  the  population ; 
but  in  1813,  such  a  stagnation  of  employment  took  place  in  the  bleach- 
fields,  in  consequence  of  receiving  no  linen  from  BndNmt  for  the  purpose 
of  bleaching  and  preparing  it  for  sale,  that  they  were  completely  abandoned. 
Whole  streets  were  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  more  than  500  houses 
destroyed.  Such  were  the  effects  of  Buonaparte's  Continental  system 
upon  this  once  flourishing  city  I  Stein  stated  the  population  in  1826  at 
21,200.  The  tulipo-mania  reached  its  height  in  this  city  in  the  years 
1636  and  1637,  when  10,000  florins  were  known  to  have  been  paid  for  a 
single  root  of  that  flower  I — Sardam  or  Zaandam,  on  the  river  Zaan,  is  a 
considerable  town  of  wooden  houses,  almost  all  which  are  painted  green ! 
It  possesses  a  considerable  commerce,  and  the  ship-building  fw  which 
this  place  was  once  famous  begms  to  revive  again.     Peter  the  Great  of 
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Rvnia  kuned  ship-biiildiiig  bere  under  the  name  of  Peter  Midiailof 
The  house  in  which  he  liyed  is  still  shown.  Afanost  every  house  is  soT' 
Mfonded  hy  water,  and  forms,  as  it  were,  with  its  garden,  a  small  island. 
Brodc,  a  village  with  752  inhabitants,  is  celelwated  for  its  excessive  dean- 
lineas.  The  houses  are  bnilt  in  very  odd  taste,  and  have  each  two  doors, 
one  of  which  is  only  opened  on  the  occasion  of  a  marriage,  and  the  other 
at  ft  foneral.  Before  ^ch  house  is  a  small  garden.  The  pavement  con- 
sists  of  eolonred  varnished  bricks  laid  ont  in  mosaic. — ^Alkmaar  is  a  for<« 
lified  town,  well-bnilt,  and  intersected  with  canals. — Helder  on  the  extreme 
point  of  North  Holland,  is  mostly  inhabited  by  pilots.  Here  is  the  re- 
doubt where  the  British  troops  landed  in  1797. — The  Texel  is  an  island 
in  the  German  ocean,  separated  from  the  mainland  by  the  Marsdiep.  It 
suppoiUi  a  population  of  about  5000,  and  a  number  of  sheep  which  have 
a  particular  &ie  wool.  The  northern  part  of  this  province  is  called  '  Egg- 
land,'  from  the  enormous  quantities  of  eggs  which  the  sea-guUs  lay  here 
on  the  shore. 


CHAP.  VIL—THE  PROVINCE  OF  FRIESLAND. 

Phj^tical  Features  and  Productions,^  Friesland  is  an  entirely  flat  country, 
about  SO  miles  in  length,  and  nearly  the  same  in  breadth.  Its  plains 
are  in  many  parts  lower  than  the  sea,  and  must  be  protected  by  dykes. 
The  level  country  near  the  coast  affords  excellent  pasture,  and  the  interior 
districts  are  cultivated  for  com.  The  Lau  wers,  which  forms  the  boundary  be- 
tween Friesland  and  Groniogen,  and  flows  into  the  Lauwerzee,  a  gulf  of 
the  North  sea,  is  the  only  river  of  importance ;  but  there  are  numerous 
lakes  and  canals.  The  climate  is  damp,  though  not  very  unhealthy. 
AgricuHure  is  well-conducted,  and  com  is  raised  for  exportation.  The 
cattle  are  excellent,  and  friraish  a  great  quantity  of  butter  and  cheese. 
The  breed  of  horses  is  also  highly  esteemed.  The  productions  of  industry 
are  woollen-stufb,  linens,  and  paper. 

InhahitantsJ]  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Calvinists,  but  there  are  also 
a  considerable  number  of  M ennonites.  Catholics,  Lutherans,  Remonstrants, 
and  CoUegiants.  They  are  Frisians  by  descent,  and  have  preserved  the 
manners,  customs,  dress,  and  even  the  language  of  their  ancestors,  which 
more  nearly  resembles  the  English  than  the  Dutch.  They  are  distinguished 
for  heroism,  good  faith,  and  love  of  freedom,  and  are  remarkably  skilfril 
in  many  bodily  exercises,  particularly  that  of  skaiting.  The  coimtry  people 
bere  are  in  general  very  wealthy. 

Principal  Toums.^  The  principal  towns  are  Leeuwarden,  the  capital 
of  the  province,  with  1900  houses,  and  17,000  inhabitants;  Sneek,  the 
principal  butter-market  of  Friesland,  with  5,500  inhabitants;  Staveren, 
on  the  Zuydersee,  with  1,083  inhabitants,  in  ancient  times  the  residence 
of  the  kings  of  Friesland ;  Dragten,  with  a  population  of  SOOO,  chiefly 
Mennonites ;  and  Franeker,  with  4000  inhabitants.  Its  formerly  celebiated 
university  is  now  converted  into  an  athenssum. 


CHAP.  VIII—THE  PROVINCE  OP  GRONINOEN. 

Physical  Features  and  Productions,']     This  province  is  about  47  miles 
in  length,  and  SO  at  its  greatest  breadth.     Its  surfoce  is  quite  flat,  and  ^^ 
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cnrod  by  dykes  agiiost  fhe  encrcMidmieiitB  of  the  see.  In  aoiae  pleeee  tlie 
eoil  ift  very  rich,  in  others  moorish  and  marshy;  and  in  some  districtB  peats 
and  sand.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Ems,  the  Fivel,  the  Aar,  and  the 
Hnnse.  There  are  many  lakes,  and  a  great  number  of  canals.  The  air 
is  thick  and  damp,  and  particularly  unhealthy  to  foreigners.  The  pro- 
ductions are  the  ordinary  domestic  animals,  fowls,  fish,  beer,  com,  flax, 
potatoes,  vegetables,  and  fruit.  The  country  is  more  favourable  to  pas- 
turage than  agriculture;  but  potatoes  are  extensively  produced.  There 
are  few  manufactures,  and  the  principal  exports  are  cattle  and  dairy- 
produce. 

Principal  Towns,"]  The  chief  town  is  Grikiingen,  a  fortified  town,  a*. 
the  confluence  of  the  Hunse  and  Aar,  with  27,800  inhabitants.  The 
UniverBity  of  Gr5ningen,  with  19  professors,  was  founded  in  lG14i>  and  is 
liberally  endowed  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  old  monasteries.  The  elder 
and  younger  Altingius,  and  the  learned  Des  Marets,  were  professon  in 
this  university.  There  is  also  a  famous  grammar  school,  fuinished  with 
7  masters,  for  the  learned  languages ;  and  a  botanic  garden.  This  town 
possesses  several  learned  institutions  and  scientific  societies,  amongst  which 
the  society  pro  excolendo  jure  ptUria  deserves  particular  notice.  The 
commerce  is  not  important. — At  Winschotten,  on  the  Rensel,  the  prince 
of  Orange  defeated  the  Spaniards  in  1568.  Leek,  a  small  town  in  tins 
province,  gives  its  name  to  the  Leekster  lake. 


CHAP.  IX.— THE  PROVINCE  OF  DRENTHE. 

This  province  lies  a  little  higher  than  Friesland  and  Grftningen,  but  is 
likewise  completely  level,  having  only  a  few  sand-hills,  and  here  and  there 
a  little  timber.  Tlie  soil  is  partly  a  fertile  clay,  partly  moor  and  heath. 
There  are  many  swamps  and  peat  moors.  The  Hunse,  the  Musselaa,  and 
several  other  rivers  flow  through  this  province.  The  climate  is  damp,  hxtt 
not  unhealthy.  The  productions  are  the  same  as  those  of  Groningen. 
Com  is  produced  in  considerable  quantity ;  but  there  are  few  manufactures. 
Inhaiitantsy  Sfc."]  The  inhabitants  are  diiefly  Calvinists.  'Dieyare  poor, 
and  lead  a  very  simple  life ;  but  are  strong  and  healthy.  Most  of  them 
live  in  wretched  hovels  covered  with  straw,  rushes,  or  heath. — Assen,  the 
chief  town,  is  well-built,  and  has  1,173  uibabitants.  Coevorden  is  a  for- 
tified place,  with  2,000  inhabitants. — The  town  of  Hoogeven,  in  this  pro- 
vince, contains  4,200  inhabitants;  and  that  of  Meppel  4,640. 


CHAP.  X.— THE  PROVINCE  OF  OVERYSSEL. 

The  surface  of  this  province  is  flat  and  low,  with  some  insignificant  hills, 
here  called  mountains.  The  soil  is  for  the  most  part  swampy,  and  th^e 
are  also  some  sandy  heaths.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Yssel,  the  Black- 
Water,  and  the  Vecht.  Tlie  climate  is  damp  and  unhealthy,  on  accoun 
of  the  many  swamps.  The  productions  are  the  same  as  those  of  Drenthe ; 
but  the  rearing  of  cattle  is  more  attended  to  than  agriculture.  There  are 
some  linen-manufactures  and  paper-mills.  The  dhief  town  is  Zwolle, 
a  fortified  place,  with  12,800  inhabitants,  which  conducts  some  com- 
merce. It  lies  near  the  Yssel  and  the  Vecht.  Deventer,  a  town  of  9,621 
inhabitants,  has  some  linen  manufactures  and  extensive  breweries ;  it  is 
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akofiunoiu  for  its  excellent  gnigei4»reftd.  Thomas  a  Kempis  lectured  and 
died  in  diis  town,  which  was  also  the  birth-place  of  the  learned  philolo- 
gist GitmoTins* 


CHAP.  XI.~TH£  PROVINCE  OP  GUELDERLAND. 

Physical  Featuret  and  Productions.']  The  sar&ce  of  this  province 
is  in  general  level,  but  towards  the  middle  there  are  some  sand-hills  called 
the  Veluvian  mountains,  which  are  the  highest  points  m  the  N.  provinoes. 
The  soil  is  in  some  places  rich  and  fertile ;  but  in  others  presents  only 
scndy  heath  and  swamps.  The  principal  rivers  are  tlie  Rhine,  with  its 
three  arms,  the  Yssel,  Uie  Leek,  and  the  Waal ;  the  Linge,  and  the  Maese. 
The  air  is  not  so  thick  and  damp  as  in  the  more  northern  provinces.  The 
productions  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  Drenthe,  with  the  ac'dition  of 
m  good  d^  of  fruit,  as  cherries,  prunes,  and  walnuts.  Ihe  principal 
manufactures  consist  in  linen,  leather,  and  paper. 

PopukLtion*"]  From  a  very  exact  census  taken  of  this  province  in  1820 
we  learn,  that  the  population  was  then  270,659  souls ;  in  1796  it  was 
217,828,  bemg  an  increase  of  52,000  souls  in  25  years.  From  the  same 
statement  we  learn,  that,  from  1813  to  1820,  both  years  included,  the 
excess  of  births  was  18,403.  During  the  same  period  there  were  15,203 
marriages,  and  only  8  divorces.  Hie  Guelderlanders  are  healthier  and 
better-looking  than  those  of  the  more  northern  provinces. 

Chief  Towns*']  Amheim,  the  chief  town  of  this  province,  with  9,500 
inhabitants,  situated  on  the  Rhine,  has  an  animated  commerce* — ^Ziitphen,  on 
the  Yssel,  with  7,513  inhabitants,  is  surrounded  by  fortifications. — Nim- 
eguen,  on  the  Waal,  a  fortified  town,  with  14,000  inhabitants,  commands 
a  fine  country,  and  conducts  some  manufactures  and  commerce.  Loeves- 
tdn,  is  a  fort  on  the  right  banks  of  the  Maese.  Hugo  Grotius  was  con- 
fined as  a  prisoner  here,  but  escaped  hidden  in  a  box  which  his  wife  had 
sent  to  him,  containing  books. 


CHAP.  XII.— THE  PROVINCE  OP  UTRECHT. 

Pl^sical  Peaiures.]  The  surfiu^e  of  this  province  is  level  in  the  N. 
and  W.,  parts ;  in  the  £.  it  rises  into  a  ridge  of  small  hills,  called  the 
mountains  of  Amersfoort.  The  soil  is  like  that  of  the  province  of  Hol- 
land ;  but  in  the  more  elevated  parts  is  sandy.  The  principal  rivers  are 
the  arms  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  Ems.  The  climate  is  less  damp  than  that 
of  Holland  and  more  healthy.  The  productions  are  nearly  the  same  as 
those  of  the  former  provinces.  Tobacco  is  produced  in  considerable 
qu  antity ;  and  there  are  manufiactnres  of  wool,  cotton,  silk,  and  linen. 

Principal  Towns.li  The  principal  town  is  Utrecht,  which  is  surround- 
(»d  by  walls  and  ramparts,  and  contains  36,000  inhabitants.  Hie  cathe- 
*  ral,  with  a  steeple  464  feet  high,  is  remarkable,  and  so  is  the  royal  palace, 
called  the  house  of  Loo,  in  which  was  signed  the  celebrated  Union  of 
Utrecht  in  1579,  and  in  1713  the  peace  between  France,  Great  Britain, 
and  Holland.  Here  is  a  university  founded  in  1634,  with  a  library,  a 
botanic  garden,  and  an  observatory.  The  university  of  Utrecht  was 
originally  a  public  school,  erected  in  1439.  The  celebrated  literarv 
female  character,  Maria  Ann  Schurman,  opened  the  new  university  with 
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m  Imtin  oraftioii;  and  Giabert  VoeC,  tbe  great  adfBnaiy  of  the  Carteaiaiis 
and  Coooeiaosy  was  tbe  fint  reetor ;  he  was  42  yeais  professor  of  tbeologf, 
and  died  at  the  advaaoed  age  of  88.  This  imiirenity  has  19  professors ; 
but  not  the  foil  privileges  of  other  miiTersitieSy  being  wholly  snl^ect  to  the 
magistrates  of  the  city.  The  library  of  printed  books  is  laiger  than  that  of 
Leyden,  bnt  has  fewer  manoscripts.  It  has  produced  seTeral  names  emin- 
ent in  theological  and  literary  science  as  Lensden,  Leidekker,  Reland, 
Mill,  Voget»  and  others.  Amersfoort,  with  8,809  inhabitants,  is  a  place 
of  considerable  commerce  and  numerous  manufactures.  Hiera  are  about 
200  plantations  of  tobacco  around  the  town. 


CHAP.  XIII.--THE  PROVINCE  OP  ZEELANU 

P^iieai  Feahtrei  €aui  Productions.'^  This  province  consists  partly 
of  a  group  of  islands  formed  by  the  arms  of  the  Scheldt,  and  partly  of  the 
district  of  Flanders,  which  was  ceded  by  Spain  to  the  United  Netherlands 
in  the  peace  of  Mnnster.  The  snrfece  is  flat,  and  the  coasts  not  being 
sufficiently  protected  by  downs,  are  guarded  by  dykes  of  14  and  16  feet 
in  height.  The  soil  is  rich  and  fertile  ;  in  the  ishmds  it  consists  of  a  kind 
of  clay  which  requires  very  little  manure.  There  are  a  great  number  of 
polders  in  this  province.  The  main  rivers  are  the  Krammer,  the  Greve* 
linge,  and  the  two  principal  arms  of  the  Scheldt,  between  which  the  islands 
are  situated.  The  climate  is  damp  and  variable,  and  very  unhealthy  to 
foreigners,  though  the  natives  appear  to  suffer  little  from  it.  The  produc- 
tions are  the  common  domestic  animals,  large  quantities  of  ducks,  rabbits, 
wild  fowls,  fish,  shell-fish,  com,  vegetables,  particularly  beans  and  peas,  fruit, 
flax,  and  madder.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  latter  plant  is  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  in  the  opposite  climates  of  Zeeland  and  Asiatic  Turkey* 
Agriculture  and  the  rearing  of  cattle  furnish  the  principal  employment  * 
the  manufactures  are  not  of  great  importance. 

InhahitanU  and  Towns.'}  The  majority  of  the  population  are  Calvin- 
ists ;  there  are  also  some  Catholics,  Lutherans,  Mennonites,  and  Jews. 
The  Zeelanders  are  reckoned  the  most  wealthy  class  in  the  kingdom; 
they  have  a  pale  complexion,  but  are  strong-limbed,  and  much  atteched 
to  their  customs  and  dress.  The  principal  town  is  Middleburg,  on  the 
island  of  Walcheren,  the  most  westerly  and  fertile  of  the  islands  of  Zeeland. 
It  is  the  capital  of  the  province,  and  has  13,200  inhabitants.  The  town- 
house  is  a  large  Crothic  building,  with  a  number  of  statues  of  the  old  counts 
of  Zeeland.  Vlissingen  is  a  fortified  town  on  the  W.  side  of  the  island 
of  Walcheren,  with  a  very  good  harbour  which  can  contain  80  men-of-war, 
and  extensive  dock-yards.  The  whole  surrounding  country  can  easily  be 
laid  under  water,  which  renders  this  position  very  strong.  Vlissingen  is 
the  birth-place  of  admiral  de  Ruyter. — The  dyke  at  West  Kapelle  is  S90 
feet  broad,  and  8,900  feet  long.  From  this  as  a  base  line  20  strong  dykes, 
founded  upon  pile-work,  stretch  out  into  the  sea  to  break  the  power  of  the 
water. — Goes,  on  the  island  of  Zuyd-Beveland,  or  South  Beveland,  which 
is  the  largest  of  tbe  Zeeland  islands,  is  a  neat  town,  with  a  harbour  for 
small  vessels,  and  has  4,415  inhabitants,  who  are  supported  by  their  manu* 
fectures  and  commerce. — Zierickzee,  on  the  island  of  Schouwen,  is  an 
ancient  trading  town  with  6,260  inhabitants.  This  island  is  famous  for 
the  cultivation  of  madder.  A  great  many  oysters  are  taken  here,  and  con- 
aiderable  quantities  are  sent  over  from  Colchester  in  England,  to  be  fed 
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here  in  dhdiee  made  for  the  purpose  of  fattening  diem. — Hiolen,  on  the 
island  of  the  same  name,  has  1,900  inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly  occapied 
with  flax-spinning,  which  is  carried  to  so  great  perfection  here  that  a 
ponnd  of  yam  has  been  sold  in  ita  mann^eu^nred  state  for  250  to  SOO 
florinB«-—8a8  Van  Ghent  is  a  fortified  town  on  a  canal  nmning  from  Ghent. 


CRAP.  XIV.— THB  PROVINCE  -OF  NORTH  BBABANT. 

Hie  surface  of  North  Brahant  ia  leveL     The  soil  is  in  naany  places  Fery 
fertile ;  but  there  are  extensile  heaths  and  moors.     On  the  £.  side  of  this 


province  is  the  Peel, — an  immense  marsh  of  10  leagoes  in  length  and  from 
1  to  3  in  Ine^dth.  The  principal  riTers  are  the  IVfaas,  the  Eastemscheldt* 
and  the  DiesU  The  climate  is  damp,  bat  temperate,  and  in  most  parts  not 
unhealthy.  The  want  of  wood  is  supplied  by  extensive  peat-moors.  The 
indnstry  of  this  province  is  particularly  flourishing,  espodaUy  in  the  lai^ 
towns,  which  furnish  fine  linen  and  broad  cloth. 

Chief  TWfw.]  The  principal  towns  are  HersEogenbuach,  or  Boia»le-  . 
doc,  the  capital  of  the  province,  situated  in  a  low  country,  interaected  by 
rivers  and  canals,  by  which  the  whole  surrounding  country  may  he  j^^oed 
under  water.  This  town  has  strong  fortifications,  and  conducts  an  ext^i- 
sivo  commerce.  The  population  is  said  to  be  1 8,1 00«— Eindhoven,  a  town 
of  2,400  inhabitants,  holds  ten  fairs  each  year« — ^Aerschott,  a  town  qIf  5,300 
inhalntanta,  chiefly  Catholics,  possesses  some  extensive  hat-ntanu^lories. 

CiJbf  of  Breda*']  Breda,  at  the  juncture  of  the  Aa  and  Werck,  was 
formerly  the  capital  of  Dutch  Brabant,  and  of  an  ancient  barony  contain- 
ing 17  consideiable  villages,  and  a  foveat  about  5  EngUA  miles  in  length, 
and  2  in  breadth,  which  baa  bel<mged  to  the  ftmily  of  Orange  since  the 
year  1404.  The  king  of  the  Netherlands  has  a  magnificent  palace  on  this 
patrimonial  domain,  built  m  1680  byking  William.  The  city  is  triangu- 
lar,  and  contains  1,500  houses,  7  churdies,  and  9,000  inhabitants.  At 
every  angle  is  a  gate ;  and  elm«-trees  are  planted  along  the  ramparts.  It 
has  a  magnificent  cathedral  with  a  spire  362  feet  in  height,  and  a  large 
town-house.  It  is  one  of  the  strongest  fortified  towns  in  the  Netherlands, 
having  15  bastions,  4  ravelins,  and  5  homworks ;  and  is  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  water  and  morasses,  which  renders  approach  to  a  besieging  army 
exceedingly  difficult.  In  the  annals  of  the  United  Netheriands,  this  place 
is  celebrated  for  its  siege  of  10  months,  in  1625,  by  an  army  of  30,000 
men,  under  the  Spanish  general  Spinola,  who  surrounded  it  with  such  in- 
credible works,  that  it  was  impossible  for  prince  Maurice  to  relieve  it ; 
and  its  gallant  defender,  the  brave  Justin  of  Nassau,  a  natural  son  of  Wil- 
liam prince  of  Orange,  was  obliged  to  surrender  the.  plaoe^  from  absolute 
famine.  It  was  re-ttiken  in  1637,  after  a  siege  of  4  months,  by  the  prince 
of  Orange.  In  1793,  it  was  shamefnUy  surrendered  to  the  French,  after 
a  siege  of  only  3  days.  At  that  time  it  was  much  more  stronglyfortified 
than  when  besieged  by  Spinola ;  200  pieces  of  artillery  were  mounted  on 
the  ramparts, — ^2,300  infrintry,  with  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  composed  the 
garrison, — and  nothing  but  another  Justin  of  Nassau  was  wanted  to  make 
the  place  impregnable.  The  French  army  consisted  of  only  5,000  men 
It  was  again  ignominiously  abandoned  to  its  fate  in  September  1794,  b\ 
the  retreat  of  the  allies,  and  surrendered  without  redstance  to  the  Frcmch 
general  IHchegru.  It  was  abandoned  by  the  French  in  December  1813, 
on  the  approach  of  the  Russian  advanced  guard  under  Benkendorf.    It  lies 

II.  K 


74  EUROPE. 

46  miks  S«  of  Amttenbm ;  18inilmS.W.  of  Boit-leHliic ;  andeSmilea 
S*  £•  of  Rotteitkiin* 

Town  of  Bergm^'Op^ZoomS]  Bei^«i-4>p-Zoom  is  a  maritiine  town  of 
1,150  honaety  and  5,600  inhabitaiita,  situated  on  the  river  Zoom,  near  ita 
conilQenea  with  the  Scheldt.  It  derirea  its  name  from  its  high  situation  on 
the  Zoom,  in  the  midst  of  a  morass,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  eastern 
)»ranch  of  the  Scheldt,  with  which  it  has  a  communication  by  a  naTigable 
canaL  The  hooaes  are  well-bnilt ;  the  market-plaees  and  squares  hand- 
some and  spacioDS.  ITus  place  was  fii«t  sorronnded  with  a  wall  in  1287, 
and  is  so  sinmgly  fortified,  both  by  natnre  and  art,  as  to  he  deemed  almost 
impregnable ;  the  fortifications  are  reckoned  the  master-piece  of  the  cele- 
brated Coehoni,  the  rival  and  eontempoiary  of  the  &moQs  Vanban.  To- 
wards Antwerp  is  a  grand  half-moon,  (nrnished  with  foor  redonbta^  and 
well-mounted  with  cannon.  Between  the  town  and  the  sea  are  11  forts, 
well-supplied  widi  redoid>tB  and  pallisadoes.  In  the  direction  of  Steinber- 
gen  also,  the  ontworics  are  Tery  strong*  It  was  unsncoessfully  besieged  by 
the  famous  duke  of  Ptaina,  in  1586 ;  and  afterwards,  in  1622,  it  defied 
the  utmost  attempts  of  Spinola,  who  was  forced  to  abandon  the  enterprise, 
after  a  siege  of  ten  weeks,  with  tiie  loss  of  12,000  men.  In  1747,  how- 
ever, it  was  taken  by  count  Lowendahl,  at  the  head  of  36,000  men.  Dur- 
ing the  last  revolutionary  war  this  place  made  no  defence  whatever.  In 
1814,  it  was  again  rendered  famous  by  an  unsuccessful  attempt  of  the  Bri- 
tish troops  under  Lord  Lynedoch,  then  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  to  take  the 
place  by  surprise,  on  the  night  of  the  8th  of  Maidi.  The  troops  destined 
for  the  attack  numbered  3,950,  and  were  divided  into  four  columns,  two 
of  which,  afler  most  despoale  efforts  and  gallant  conduct,  succeeded  in 
establishing  themselves  upon  the  rampartB  of  the  place  ;  but  the  other  two 
columns  were  ootnpletely  unsuccessftil,  and  driven  back  with  prodigious 
loss.  Above  two-ttdrds  of  the  whole  assafling  force  were  killed,  wounded^ 
or  taken  in  this  attempt.  A  tablet  of  marble,  recording  the  names  of  the 
brave  men  who  fell  in  ibis  iU-fated  enterprise,  has  been  erected  in  the  churdi, 
by  the  British  oS^ten,  The  place  was,  however,  given  up  at  the  treaty  of 
peace,  in  May  1814.  Bergen'K)p-Zoom  is  15  milea  N.  of  Antweip,  and 
22  S.W.  of  Breda. 


CHAP.  XY.~TH£  SOUTHERN  PROVIiaCE& 

The  southern  provinces  consist  of  the  ancient  Austrian  Netherlands,  re- 
cently  belongbg  to  France, — some  parts  of  Julich  and  Cleve-beig, — the 
bifihoprick  of  Liege, — a  small  part  of  the  dqiartment  of  the  Aideiines, 
ceded  in  the  peace  of  18 15, — and  some  other  districts.  The  number  of  pro- 
vinces is  9,  which  are  dirided  into  30  districts  and  217  cantons. 

Province  op  South  Brabant. — Physioal  Feaiwe^.']  South  BniF- 
bant  is  a  complete  level,  diversified  only  in  the  £.  and  S.  by  a  few  small 
hills,  tiie  steep  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  some  forests.  The  soil  is  on  the 
whole  very  fertile,  a  great  part  being  ridi  mould.  Sand,  with  decayed 
shells,  is  predominant  in  many  places.  The  principal  riven  are  the  Dyle, 
the  Demer,  and  the  Senne.  The  two  large  canals  of  Louvain  and  Brus- 
sels fiicilitate  the  communication.  The  climate  is.  less  damp  tluui  that  of 
North  Brabant,  and  is  considered  healthy.^^'    The  productions  are  thecom- 

»•"  J"  *  '**•  volttm«  of  the  proceedinge  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  BruMelt, 
»I.  Kicks  has  communicated  the  resiilt  of  EhoreiO  years*  observation  on  the  atmotpberle 
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Hum  dotnmtic  aiiiiiiab»  fowfa^  ffMne^  fish,  beer,  coiii  of  all  kinds^  regetA0- 
Uesy  potaAoM,  flax,  oil-plantB,  bopsy  hoaeyy  fimit,  aad  «ood»  The  whale 
euimtry  ia  in  ezoelleiit  cnltinrtioiiy  and  weemn  a  gvdeo.  Hie  rich  paainrei 
jbrocff  tkia  rearing  of  catUe  whidi  are  pardciiiarly  good  here.  There  are 
Bome  oonaidefaible  foreslB,'of  whidi  that  of  Soignies  on  the  S.  of  Bnmelsy 
18  die  Ingest.  The  laoe-maaafiusttires  are  hi^y  celebrated;  there  are 
1^  eome  good  eoUon  and  linen  mannfactures. 

InkaiUanii.2  T^^  popnlafeion  ia  mostly  Catholic.  In  the  N.  districts 
they  ipeak  Flemi^,  and  in  the  S.  Walloon ;  bat  French  is  also  very  gene-* 
rally  qpokan,  particnlariy  in  the  towns. 

Oiijf  cfBmi9&l$.'\  Brvssels,  the  second  city  in  the  kiogdom,  with  a 
pofmlation  of  neariy  100,000,  chi^  Catholics^  was  formerly  the  capital  of 
the  Austrian  Netherlandi.  It  is  sitmited  on  both  sides  of  the  little  river 
Sonne,  Long.  4*  28^  £.  Lat.  60°  5P.  N.  and  2  mihss  to  the  N.  of  the 
forest  of  Soignies.  No  city  m  Earepe,  except  Naples  and  Genoa,  makea 
a  finer  appearaace  at  a  distance;  bat  Ukn  them  it  is  all  up  and  downhill.  It 
lies  in  a  rich  and  fertile  country  aboonding  in  all  the  necessaries  and  comforts 
of  life.^  Itwas  formerly  surrounded  bya  double  wall  and  ditch,  but  these  were 
destroyed  by  Joseph  II.  lliey  are  now  planted  with  trees  and  form  most 
del^htlul  wallcB  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants.  '  It  has  exteasire  suburbs^ 
and  viUi^es,  joined  to  the  city  by  a  continuity  of  streets.  The  lower 
part  of  ^  town  is  irregular  and  somewhat  unhealthy;  but  the  more 
modem  streets,  which  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Fsric,  are  straight  aad 
wide.  The  private  houses  in  this  quarter  are  lofty  and  elegant,  while  the 
public  Btructares  disphiy  both  taste  and  magnifioenoe.  Brnsseb  containa 
9,500  housesj  and  7  parish  churches  within  the  walls,  aad  ia  ^vided  into 
d^t  sections.  Of  the  eight  public  squares  the  most  remarkable  are  the 
great  market-place,  a  reguku-  parallelogram  of  considerable  extent  snr<» 
rounded  with  buildings  which  havo  upon  the  whole  an  elegant  appearance; 
and  St  BUchaers,  ifriiich  deserves  the  particular  attention  of  every  traveller; 
being  an  extensive  oblong,  formed  of  elegant  buildings  isi  uniform  archie 
tecture,  oraamented  with  pillan  of  the  I>oric  order.  Tlie  oity  has  7  gates 
aad  is  7  miles  in  circumference,  and  maybe  said  to  mute  the  magnificence 
of  Ptaris  with  the  deaaliness  of  a  Dutch  city.  The  imperial  pakoe,  or 
palace  of  Laacken,  a  large  and  magnificent  structure,  was  begun  in  the 
yesr  1300,  by  John  Duke  of  Brabant,— enlaiged  in  1452,  by  Philip  the 
Good,  Duke  of  Buigundy, — and  finished  by  lus  successorB.  At  the  ex- 
tremity, near  the  gate  of  Louvain,  stands  a  pleasure-house  built  by  Charles 

oMKlitiitiaD  of  the  provhiee  of  Sooth  Brnbont.  It  sppcsn  that  on  the  sTerage^  winds 
frem  S.  to  W.  hav« prevailed  for  166  days  in  the  year;  winds  from  W.  to  N.  for  8i 
daye;  winds  from  N.  to  £.  for  OS  days ;  and  winds  from  E.  to  S.  for  only  2S  days. 
On  the  aTvnfs  there  hare  heen  In  the  366  dayi,— S45  of  oommon  wind,  81  of  strong 
wind,  29  of  riolent  wind,  and  10  of  harricane.  It  has  rained  on  the  average  H9  days 
in  the  365 ;  ▼!<.  69  days  of  gentle  rain,  48  of  showers,  10  of  heavy  showers,  and  82  of 
teinpestao«u  rain. 

'*  The  mtbor  of  the  Bnmdt  Compamm  gtvea  tfaefbUowfaig  eompanitiTe  taUe  of  ths 
expenee  of  a  good  dinner  for  four  poisons,  in  London  and  Brussels: — In  London,  three 
pounds  of  bedf-steaks  8s.  6d. ;  potatoes,  8d.;  pot  of  porter,  pepper  and  salt,  6d.;  bread, 
Sd.;  cheese  and  butter  4d.;  coals  for  cooking,  4d.;  total,  ds.  Now,  for  the  same  num- 
ber of  penwBs,  a  dinner  admirably  cooked  mav  be  procured  from  a  Restauntonr  at 
BruasHs,  consisting  of  the  f<rflowing  dishes : — A  roast  of  Teal,  (or  beef,  or  mutton) ;  a 
broiled  fowl,  with  mushroom  sauce ;  a  beef-steak,  or  mutton  pie ;  an  apple-pudding,  or 
fruit  tart;  adidh  of  stewed  red  caMbage,  or  mashed  spinage,  and  plain  potatoes;  the 
above  will  eeet  8  francs  fi^  sous,  or  8b}  sons.  To  which  you  may  add,  cheeee,  8  sous; 
hotter,  8  sons;  four  rolls,  8  sons ;  4  French  pears,  8  sous;  one  pound  of  grapes,  Ssone 
a  bottle  of  Bonrdeux,  14  sous ;  porterage  ordinncr,  8  sons ;  mustard,  salt,  pepper,  and 
vinegar,  2  liarda,  or  ^  aoos ;  total  60  SDaa,.or  6  francs,  or  6a.  sterling. 
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V.  where  he  for  tome  time  rended  after  his  ibdicatiiMi.  In  the  nttlbet- 
place  IB  a  grand  sU-uciure,  called  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  begun  in  1380,  and 
finkhed  in  1423.  Its  tonet  is  an  admirable  piece  of  Grothic  architectore, 
864  feet  in  lieigfat,  and  sormoonted  with  the  fignre  of  St  Michael,  in 
copper  gilt,  17  feet  hig^,  which  tarns  with  the  wind«  Here  are  many 
palaces  belonging  to  the  nobility,  as  those  of  the  Prince  de  Ligne,  the 
bake  of  Aremtog,  Egmont  Alva,  Orange,  and  BoameTille*  All  these 
palaces,  and  the  impenal  palace  of  Laadcen,  are  adorned  with  a  vast 
variety  of  paintings,  ezecnted  by  the  best  Flemish  and  Dutch  masters, 
and  disposed  in  large  galleries  bnilt  for  the  purpose.  There  are  seyeral 
fitersry  and  adientific  societies  in  this  city,  wad  a  fine  library  of  80,000 
Tolnmes.  The  Jesoits  had  formeriy  a  fine  college  and  church  here.  The 
Sonne  in  its  progress  through  the  city  branches  into  sereral  streams, 
forming  many  islands,  'vHiich  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  city.  This  city 
is  celebrated  for  its  fine  lace,  camblets,  and  tapestry.  Woollen  and  cotton 
stu^  silk-stockmgs,  gold  and  silver  lace,  vitriol,  potash,  and  earthen- 
ware are  also  manufactored  here.  Brussels  sufEsred  much  by  the  plague, 
in  1489,  which  swept  oflF  33,000  persons.  In  1695,  it  was  bombarded 
by  the  French  under  MarBhal  ViUeroy,  when  the  stadthouae,  14  churches, 
and  above  4000  houses  were  destroyiBcL  It  was  taken  in  1746,  by  Mar- 
shal Saxe ;  in  1792,  by  Dumourier;  retaken  in  March  1793 ;  and  again 
taken  by  the  French  in  1794,  who  levied  contributions  to  the  amount  of 
half-«*million  sterling  upon  the  city.  It  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
French  till  the  year  1814,  when  it  was  retaken  by  the  Prussians  under 
general  Bulow.  It  was  the  head*quarterB  of  the  Bridsh  troops  on  the  eve 
of  the  memorable  battle  of  Waterloo.  Brussels  is  23  miles  S.  of  Ant- 
werp, and  26  miles  S.£.  of  Ghent. — Louvain  or  Loewen,  was  an  impor- 
tant manufacturing  town  in  the  14th  century,  when  from  60,000  to  80,000 
people  were  occupied  in  its  doth-manufiictares.  It  has  now  only  25,400 
inhabitants.  The  university  of  Louvain  was  founded  in  1426,  by  John 
IV.  duke  of  Brabant.  By  a  grant  of  Pope  Sextus  IV.  it  had  the  privilege 
of  presenting  to  all  the  livings  in  the  Netherlands.  It  contained  43  Foun- 
dations ;  4  of  which  were  called  pedagoges  or  schools,  as  they  were  chiefly 
designed  for  the  instruction  of  boys.  In  1653,  there  were  1600  students 
at  this  university,  but  in  1818,  only  262.  A  new  college  was  founded 
here  in  1818. — Tiriemont,  with  7,900  inhabitants,  has  some  manuftctures. 
— Nivelles,  with  7000  inhabitants,  has  manufiactures  of  lace  and  linen. — 
Waterloo  village,  near  the  forest  of  Soignies,  celebrated  by  the  ever-memor- 
able battle  of  the  18th  of  June,  1815,  contains  1,900  inhabitants. 


CHAP.  XVI.— THE  PROVINCE  OF  ANTWERP. 

Thb  snrfoce  of  this  province  ia  a  perfect  level.  The  soil  is  in  general  a 
light  sand,  covered  with  fertile  vegistable  earth.  The  level  ib  so  low  that 
water  may  always  be  found  at  a  depth  of  8  to  10  inches.     The  N.  and  E. 

Cof  the  province  are  corered  with  an  extensiye  moor,  presenting  many 
fl  and  morasses,  and  in  other  parts  a  white  sand  scarcely  producing  grass. 
The  best  agricultural  land  ia  in  ^e  neighbourhood  of  Mechlins.  The  prin- 
cipal river  is  the  Scheldt,  which,  near  Antwerp,  la  2,160  feet  broad,  and 
SO  feet  deep.  The  canal  of  Brussels  and  that  of  Louvain  run  through  this 
province.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  sea  prevents  the  climate  from  being 
so  cold  88  might  be  expected  from  its  northern  sitoation,  but  it  is  very 
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damp  and  nuatyy  and  tbe  temperatoie  is  r&y  Tariable.  Although  the  soil 
is'  not  Tery  fertile^  the  carefiil  cnltivation  produces  more  com  than  is  re- 
qnisite  for  the  consmnption  of  the  province.  There  is  not  much  wood. 
Hie  cattle  are  rery  fine,  and  the  general  commerce  is  very  animated. 

City  of  Aniwerp»2  This  celebrated  city  was  formerly  the  pride  of 
tbe  Netnerlands^  and  contained^  in  the  zenith  of  its  commercial  splendour, 
more  than  200,000  inhabitants.  The  conduct  of  the  Dutch  towards  this 
unfortunate  city  aflbrds  one  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  commercial 
jealousy  recorded  in  the  page  of  history.  Though  Antwerp  had  taken 
part  in  the  cause  of  liberty  equaUy  with  ^emselres,  and  had  consequently 
been  subjected  to  the  loss  of  its  commerce  and  the  depopulation  of  its  inha* 
bitaats,  yet  even  when  besieged  for  more  than  a  year  by  the  duke  of 
Plsrma,  in  1584-5,  the  Dutch  merchants  of  Amsterdam  used  every  undcir- 
hand  method  to  prevent  assistance  being  given  to  their  rival  brethren.  At 
the  peace  of  Monster  in  which  Spain  acknowledged  the  Dutch  independ- 
ence, Antwerp  was  sacrificed  as  a  peaoe-ofTering ;  for  it  was  agreed  by  an 
article  of  that  treaty,  that  no  large  vessel  should  sail  up  to  Antwerp, 
without  having  unlcMded  her  cargo  in  a  Dutch  pwt,  whence  the  mer- 
chandise might  be  conveyed  to  Antwerp  in  baiges  or  small  craft.  The 
emperor  Joseph  attempted  to  open  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  but  was 
prevented  by  the  resolute  opposition  of  the  Dutch,  supported  by  the  king 
of  I^nssia.  But  when  the  French  obtained  possession  of  Antwerp,  in 
August,  1794,  they  immediately  declared  it  a  free  p<Ht,  opened  up  the 
navigation  of  the  river,  and  dismantled  all* those  forts  which  the  Dutch 
had  constructed  at  vast'  expense  to  prevent  vessels  from  going  up  to  Ant- 
werp. The  dty  is  environed  with  a  large  wall,  planted  with  rows  of 
trees  on  each  side  with  walks  between,  broad  enough  for  two  coaches  to 
go  abreast ;  and  is  also  -defended  by  a  large,  strong,  and  regular  citadel, 
of  a  pentagonal  form,  erected  by  the  duke  of  Alva,  in  1568.  The  wes- 
tern banks  of  the  Scheldt  can  also  be  put  under  water.  No  isxpense  was 
spared  by  Buonaparte  to  deepen  the  river,  enlarge  the  harbour,  and  to 
strengthen  the  fortifications.  Nevertheless,  during  the  bombardment  of 
the  dty,  by  Lord  Lynedoch  in  1814,  the  British  thunders  reached  the  men- 
of-war  even  in  their  well-defended  dock-yards,  and  several  of  them,  whose 
masts  are  still  visible  above  water,  were  then  sunk.  The  cathedral  of 
Antwerp  is  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  Grothic  architecture  in  Europe. 
It  has  66  chapels,  and  the  paintings  above  the  altars  are  the  workmanship 
of  Rubens,  who  is  buried  here  in  the  church  of  St  Jacob.  The  steeple 
belonging  to  the  cathedral  is  441  feet  high ;  the  ascent  is  by  620  steps 
to  within  SO  feet  of  the  top,  whence  there  is  an  extensive  prospect  of 
the  adjacent  country,  and  even  of  the  isles  of  Zeeland.  This  steeple 
is  of  such  admirable  workmanship,  that  Charles  V.  used  to  say,  that 
it  deserved  to  be  put  in  a  case,  and  only  shown  on  holidays.  In  the 
days  of  Guicciardini,  Antwerp  or  Anvert,  had  13  gates,  13,500  houses, 
74  bridges  over  the  8  canals  in  the  tovni,  200  streets,  and  22  magnificent 
squares ;  but  its  population  has  since  wofiiUy  declined,  from  causes  we 
have  already  mentioned.  The  dty,  however,  now  numbers  11  canals, 
162  streets,  10,088  houses,  and  65,000  inhabitants.  Periiaps  it  may  not 
be  a  waste  of  time  to  give  those  who  are  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
rate  of  hotels  in  the  Netherlands  a  statement  of  the  charges  to  which  the 
traveller  is  exposed  at  Antwerp.  An  excellent  supper  for  four,  including 
preserves,  fruits  of  the  choicest  kinds,  &c.  will  generally  cost  about  2s. 
7^  each.     If  a  gentleman  cannot  sup  without  a  flask  of  Champagne,  he 
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nnnt  not  expect  it  at  H  eosi  lew  tliaa  fnm  6s.  la  Te.  Dinaor  at  the  table 
dlioteliiiaybelmdfbir  ls.9(Leach.  To  hwre.il  in  few  owb  piinrte  loom 
it  will  Goet  nearly  Se.;  bteakfaat,  tea  nor  ooflee^  9k^  in  yow  room,  lew  thw 
Is.  A  flwk  of  beer,  which  is  here  aineh  belter  than  etsewhere  in  the 
Ned^eriands,  may  be  pi^N»tf6d  at  the  faolsl  far  nbont  6d%  This  flask  is 
the  same  w  that  which  fai  England  isentains  Sdtrer  and  c!lher  imported 
mmeral  waters.  Antwerp  liw  85  mttw  N,  of  ftlwBela,  and  75  nulw  S. 
of  Amstetdam,  in  Lat.  51*  16^.  It  was  ^  birth«*plaoe  of  the  eelebraled 
painters  FVanzFlorisy  Matthien  Brill,  Daniel  8eg^erB»Emnt  Snedeis  the  two 
Tenters,  Antony  Van-Dyke,  and  Lnkw  Va^^Uden^— Malinw  or  Mechlen, 
is  a  well  bnilt  town,  with  19,976  inhabitants^  The  «pite  of  the  cathedral 
is  S48  feet  in  height.  There  is  a  high  sdiool  and  an  aeadeny  ol 
painting  here.  The  koe  made  hen  is  thoaght  next  to  that  of  ^nuwla, 
and  is  known  by  the  name  of  denieUei  de  MaUmes^ — Tumkont  is  a  town 
of  10,827  inhabitants,  and  possessw  scTeral  anannfiictares,  paitienlarly  of 
bed-tweeling.     About  1000  persona  in  and  about  this  town  make  lace. 


CHAP.  XVII.— THB  PROVINCE  OP  EAST  FLAND£R8. 

Phynced  PetUurei  €md  ProdueHofU.']  Thb  province  is  a  plain  interrapted 
by  some  small  hills,  declining  towards  the  W^  and  N.  The  soil  is  rery 
fertile  and  well  cnhiTated ;  even  the  hills  have  «  good  soil  and  excellent 
pastnrw.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Scheldt,  the  Lys,  the  Dander,  the 
Dnrme.  The  principal  canals  ran  from  Ghent  to  Bniges,  from  Ghent  to  Sae 
van  Ghent,  and  from  Ghent  to  Damme.  The  agrionltore  of  the  province  is 
admirable,  and  the  ridiest  harvests  in  the  kingdom  are  raised  here ;  so  that  com 
is  exported.  The  cnldvation  of  flax  hw  also  been  carried  to  the  highest  per- 
fection, and  the  cattle  are  excellent.  The  climate  is  damp  but  temperate,  and 
not  unhealthy.  This  province  is  one  of  the  most  industrious  in  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  numerous  mamifactnrw  of  every  description  are  conducted 
here.  Spinning  and  weaving  is  the  common  occupation  of  all  the  country- 
people  after  the  field-work  is  done.  The  inhabitants  are  Roman  Catholics, 
and  speak  Flemish.  FVench  is  genevally  spoken  in  the  towns  and  also 
understood  in  a  great  part  of  the  country. 

Town  of  Ghent.']  The  chief  town  is  Ghent  or  Gand,  with  70,000 
infaabitants.  Ghent  ww  formerly  the  ca|Mtal  of  Flanders,  and  is  still  a 
considerable  city,  though  ftdlen  from  its  former  splendour.  It  is  situated  at 
the  confluence  of  four  rivers,  namely,  the  Scheldt,  the  Lys,  the  Lieve,  an4 
the  More,  which,  with  a  great  numbor  of  canals,  intersect  it  in  every  direc* 
tion,  and  divide  the  town  into  26  small  islands,  which  are  united  tqgiether 
by  upwards  of  300  bridges.  It  is  7  miks  in  compaw  within  the  walls, 
and  contains  6  parish  cburchw,  24  ho^itals,  and  10,000  housw.  But 
it  is  by  no  means  peopled  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  as  there  is  a  ]»odigir 
ous  quantity  of  waste  ground,  and  corn-fields,  within  the  precincts  of  the 
dty.  It  has  been  noted  for  the  turbulent  and  wariike  character  of  its  in- 
habitants, which  finally  proved  the  ruin  of  the  place.  Hie  emperor 
Charles  V.  was  bom  here  on  the  24th  Febraary,  1500,  in  an  old  castle 
called  the  Prinzenhof.  Ghent  was  the  birth«pUu)e  of  the  philosopher  H» 
Grothals  and  the  ceMrated  critic  Heinsius.  The  ftunous  duke  of  Lan- 
caster, patron  of  the  English  reformer,  Wickliff,  wss  also  bom  here,  and 
on  this  account  was  denominated  John  of  Ghent,  duke  of  Lancaster.  On 
the  Sth  of  November,  1576,  the  famous  pacification,  consisting  of  2j» 
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■rdclM»  was  oonclnded  in  this  place.  A  traaty  wis  made  here,  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America,  on  the  24th  December, 
1814.  In  1817  a  Royal  College  was  erected  here»  with  9  prafessora.  This 
eity  has  been  several  times  taken  and  retaken  by  the  French  and  Allies. 
A  BOTare  contribntioR  of  7,000,000  of  florins,  or  upwards  of  £640,000 
iAvfing,  was  imposed  upon  the  inhabitants,  by  the  Fxench,  in  1794.  It 
enjoys  a  ooosidmUe  tnde  in  grain,  linens,  and  silks,  which  is  much  aft- 
sissed  by  the  two  navigable  canals,  to  Sas  van  Ghent,  and  Brngea.  Hie 
canal  leading  to  the  mou&  of  the  Scheldt  haui  been  so  much  enlarged  that 
East  India  veank  now  sail  np  to  the  town  itself.  A  number  of  steam- 
engines  have  lately  been  erected  in  this  city  to  work  power^looms,  and 
its  trade  is  greatly  increaaing.  It  is  SO  nnles  S.W.  of  Antvwp,  and  35 
milss  N.  of  Uale.    Lat.  5V  4f  N. 

Toipiu.]  Ondenaarde,  on  the  SeheUt,  with  5)084  inhabitants,  con* 
dvcts  an  animated  cemmeice  in  linen^— Dimdennonde,  cm  the  GODfliience 
of  the  D»ider  with  the  Scheldt,  in  a  very  fertile  country,  is  sarnranded 
by  fortifications,  and  contains  5,796  inhabitants,  who  conduct  a  oommeite 
in  com,  flax,  hemp,  and  lace^ — Alost,  on  the  Donder,  with  12,151  in* 
habitants,  conducts  a  commerce  in  com  and  hops ;  the  latter  are  very 
fiunoos,  and  are  exported  in  groat  quantities  to  England*  Irokeren,  a  bo* 
reogh  on  the  Dnrme,  with  12,864  inhabitants,  has  some  important  manu*> 
frctares  and  oommeroe. — St  Nicholas  borough^  with  11,510  iahabitaatSk 
has  numeroos  manufisctures,  and  an  animated  commerce.  This  town  is 
ona  of  the  richest  and  most  flourishing  in  the  whole  kingdom.  The 
country  around  is  cultivatad  like  a  gardeak 


CHAP.  XV1II.-.THE  PROVINCE  OF  WEST  FLA1^D£R& 

Ph^ncal  JFeatureg  and  Productions.']  The  surface  of  this  province  is 
level ;  but  some  rising  downs  occur  along  the  coast.  In  the  interior  of 
die  province  the  soil  is  heavy  and  very  fertile ;  in  other  places  it  is  sandy, 
and  exhibits  several  heaths  and  marshes  which  have  been  made  fit  for 
cultivation  however  by  the  aid  of  canals.  •  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Scheldt,  the  Lys,  and  the  Yser.  The  principal  canals  are  those  from  Ghent 
to  &uges,  from  Bruges  to  Ostend,  and  from  Ostend  to  Nieuport.  The 
climate  is  changeable,  and  occasions,  particularly  in  the  N.  and  W.  parts, 
frequent  agues.  The  country  is  like  a  garden,  and  the  great  variety  of 
the  productions  of  the  soil  breaks  that  miiformity  which  extensive  com- 
fieldi  generally  exhibit.  The  linen  produced  in  ^  environs  of  Courtray 
is  known  over  all  Europe.  Table-linen,  lace,  cotton,  and  woollen- 
doth  are  also  made  to  a  great  extent ;  and  the  commerce  is  very  animated. 

Popmlaiion.']  The  inhatntants  are  zealous  Roman  Catholics  ;  but  an 
honest»frank,  and  industrious  iraocw  They  have  a  torn  for  paintwg  and  music 
French  is  alnMwt  generslly  spoken. 

Principal  Towm,']  The  chief  town  is  Bruges,  which  is  situated  in  a 
fertile  plain.  It  is  tokrably  well-built»  a^d  intersected  by  oanalsi  over 
which  are  54  bridges.  The  population  is  about  35,000.  The  church  of 
Notre  Dame  in  tUs  city  is  a  very  fine  piece  of  architecture.  Here  is  a 
eoUege,  an  academy  for  painting,  sculpture  and  arcbitectore,  several  literary 
societies^  a  public  library  of  6,000  vohunes,  and  a  botanical  garden* 
The  industry  is  very  animated;  the  fabrication  of  lace  alone  employs 
about  6000  people,  apd  there  are  200  schools  in  which  children  are  taught 
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Co  make  lace.  Tliere  are  many  other  mannfectiiraB.  The  commeroey 
diOQgh  not  what  it  was  in  the  ISth  and  14th  oentmieB,  is  still  ray  im- 
portanty  and  is  ftiTonnd  by  the  numerous  canaky  and  the  harbour  estab- 
lished at  the  end  of  the  canal  of  Ostend,  whidi  can  contain  mora  than 
100  vessels.  The  people  of  the  sarroanding  coontry  bring  thdr  linen 
here  for  sale.  Bmges  is  the  birth-plaoe  of  the  painter  John  van  Eyk. 
Ostend  is  a  strongly  fortified  town  on  the  German  ocean,  with  10,554 
inhabitants*  It  is  renowned  in  history  for  its  memorable  siege  of  three  yean 
and  a  half,  which  cost  the  lives  of  80,000  Spaniards,  and  50,000  Dutch.  It 
sorrendered  to  Spinola  in  1604.  The  chief  strength  of  the  place  lies  initi  sitna- 
tion ;  the  shuces  can  lay  the  adjacent  country  under  water  for  the  space  of  two 
leagues  ;  but  it  made  no  figure  as  a  place  of  strength  during  the  late  re- 
volutionary war.  In  1796,  about  1600  British,  who  were  luided  here  to 
destroy  the  forts  and  shipping,  were  all  ciqptured  by  the  French,  the  wind 
having  shifted  before  they  covdd  re-embark.  It  is  10  miles  W.  of  Bruges, 
and  22  miles  N£.  of  Dunkirk. — Nieuport  is  a  fortified  town,  which  can 
also  be  laid  under  water.  The  Spaniards  were  defeated  here  by  the  Dutch 
in  1600. — Y]wes,  a  strong  fortress  in  a  fertile  plain,  with  15,291  inha- 
bitants.— Couitray  on  the  Lys,  with  13,982  inhabitants,  is  a  place  of  ani- 
mated industry  and  trade.  The  linen  which  takes  its  name  from  this 
town,  is  celebrated  for  its  fineness,  and  is  fabricated  in  the  sumnmding 
country,  whence  about  30,000  pieces  are  annually  brou^t  to  the  markets 
here.  It  is  the  birth-place  of  the  celebrated  landscape  painter  Roland 
Savoy.  Rousselaer,  a  borough  with  8,485  inhabitants,  has  a  considerable 
commerce.  Menin  is  a  strongly  fortified  town,  on  the  Lys,  whidi  here 
forms  the  boundary  betwixt  the  Netherlands  and  France. 


CHAP.  XIX.-.THE  PROVINCE  OF  HAINAULT. 

PhynocU  Features  and  ProductwnsJ}  The  surface  of  this  province  is 
in  the  N.  and  W.  parts  very  flat;  but  in  the  S.  and  E.  is  considerably 
elevated  and  covered  with  wood.  In  the  level  part  the  soil  is  extremdy 
fertile ;  in  the  elevated  it  is  stony,  but  has  neverUieless  been  put  into  good 
cultivation.  The  southern  districts  are  mostly  covered  with  wood.  Among 
the  numerous  rivers,  the  Scheldt  and  Sambre  are  navigable.  The  othere 
are  the  Haine,  the  Trouille,  the  Dender  and  the  Seane.  The  climate  is 
clear  and  healthy.  Besides  the  productions  common  to  the  other  provinces, 
Hainanlt  produces  wood,  stone,  lead,  copper,  iron,  coal,  marble,  slate, 
mill-stones,  and  clay  for  earthen-ware,  llu^ee-tentiis  of  the  com  raised 
in  this  province  is  exported ;  the  flax  is  excellent.  The  forests,  "wkaxh  cover 
almost  the  5th  part  of  the  surface,  are  a  great  source  of  wealth  in  this  pro^ 
vince.     The  C€«l-pits  produce  44,000,000  cwts  of  coals  per  annum. 

PopulaiionS\  The  inhabitants  are  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 
They  are  Walloons,  and  speak  Flemish,  but  the  French  language  is  also 
understood  almost  everywhere. 

Chief  TotoM.']  The  chief  town  of  the  province  is  Mons,  a  strongly 
fortified  town  on  de  Trouille,  with  19,830  inhabitants. — Jemappes,  a  village 
on  the  Haine,  with  2,838  inhabitants,  is  celebrated  by  the  victory  whidi 
the  French  here  obtained  over  the  Austrians  on  the  6th  of  Nov.  1792. 
Toumay  or  Doomick,  on  the  Scheldt,  with  23,256  inhabitants,  is  a  well 
built  town,  with  numerous  churches,  and  a  very  animated  trade  and  in- 
dustry.    There  is  here  an  extensive  manufiictare  of  carpets,  which  occnpiea 
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4,dOO  penonB,  and  prodnoes  carpets  from  the  finest  quality  to  the  most 
common.  The  exp<nrtation  of  these  carpets  is  very  considmble.  There 
are  also  about  150  manufactures  of  linen,  cotton  and  woollen  hosiery,  and 
also  of  linen  and  cotton  cloth.  Charleroi  on  the  Sambre,  with  4,020 
inhabitants,  has  manufactures  of  nails  and  other  iron-ware.  Those  huge 
blocks  of  hewn  stone,  of  a  beautiful  gray  colour,  and  close  grain,  which 
were  employed  by  Buonaparte  in  facing  the  large  and  deep  basins  whidi 
he  constructed  at  Antwerp,  and  which  generally  weighed  from  2  to  4  tons 
each,  were  all  brought  by  water  from  the  quarries  of  Charleroi,  a  distance 
of  60  British  miles  from  Antwerp.  Coal  also  abounds  in  this  neighbour- 
hoods— ^Flounis,  a  village  with  2,158  inhabitants,  is  celebrated  as  having 
been  the  scene  of  battles  in  1622,'  1690,  and  l794. 


CHAP.  XX— THE  PROVINCE  OF  NAMUR. 

Physical  Features  and  Productions.']  The  surface  of  this  province  is 
mountainous  and  intersected  by  many  valleys.  There  are  few  plains ;  but 
a  number  of  the  hills  do  not  rise  above  308  feet.  The  forest  of  the  Ardennes 
covers  the  south  part  of  the  province.  In  the  north  the  soil  is  tolerably  fertile ; 
in  the  south  it  is  sterile  and  rocky.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Sambre 
and  Meuse.  The  air  is  pure  and  healthy;  but  rain  is  frequent.  Agri- 
culture is  carried  on  carefully,  the  productions  being  nearly  the  same  as 
those  of  Hainault,  but  spelt  is  the  com  mostly  produced.  Cattle  are 
chiefly  reared  in  the  district  of  Namur.  Fruit  succeeds  very  well  here, 
and  formerly  there  were  even  a  few  vineyards  in  this  province,  but  there 
are  very  few  vines  now.     The  forests  are  considerable. 

PopulationJ}  The  inhabitants  of  this  province  are  chiefly  Roman 
Catholics;  they  are  Walloons  by  descent,  and  speak  the  W^oon  lan- 
guage, and  in  some  districts  French,  which  is  in  general  understood. 

Totcns.']  Namur  on  the  confluence  of  the  Meuse  and  Sambre  is 
a  weO-built  town :  the  stones  used  are  of  a  blue  colour  with  red  and  black 
veins.  The  principal  public  edifice  is  the  cathedral.  It  is  defended  by 
a  strong  citadel  erected  on  the  summit  of  a  precipitous  rock,  and  carries  on 
an  animated  trade  in  hardware  articles,  ropes,  leather,  tobacco  and  fire- 
arms. It  had  formerly  a  population  of  30,000,  which  is  now  diminished 
to  16,000.  Gembloux,  with  1660  inhabitants,  was  formerly  a  celebrated 
Abbey  of  Benedictine  monks.  There  is  a  considerable  manufacture  of 
cutlery  here«  Don  John  of  Austria  obtained  a  victory  here  over  the 
Dutch  in  1578. — Ligny  village,  on  the  little  brook  of  the  same  name,  was 
rendered  femous  by  the  battle  betwijct  the  French  and  Prussians  on  the 
15th  of  June,  1815. — Dinant,  on  the  Meuse,  with  3,631  inhabitants,  has 
a  considerable  trade  in  copper  and  iron- ware. — Philippeville  is  a  strong 
fortress  in  the  ArdenneS)  with  1,115  inhabitants. 


CHAP.  XXL— THE   PROVINCE  OF  LIEGE. 

Physical  Peatures  and  Productions,]  The  surface  of  this  province 
is  undulated  in  the  northern  part,  and  mountainous  in  the  south,  where  the 
Ardennes  cover  a  considerable  district.  The  soil  is  fertile  in  part ;  but  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Maese,  towards  Luxemburg,  it  is  rocl^,  consisting 
partly  of  slate.      The  principal  river  is  the  Maese ;   but  the  Ourthe  is 
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navigable  hoie.  There  are  also  the  Ayvaille,  the  Homme,  and  the  Lease. 
Hie  clioiate  is  not  nnhealthy.  Agricilltiire  is  well-conducted  in  the  nor- 
Aern  distrfcts,  i|nd  fflore  com  than  la  required  for  home-consumption  is 
here  produced.  Towards  the  south,  the  sterility  of  the  soil  is  such  that 
on  the  whole  importation  of  com  is  required. 

Chief  2Wnf.]  The  chief  town  is  Liege,  with  49,000  inhabitants. 
The  riven  Lesse,  Ourthe,  and  Amblere,  empty  themselves  into  the  Maese, 
as  it  enters  this  dty,  wlddi  formerly  belonged  to  the  circle  of  Westphalia ; 
Liege  is  divided  hrto  three  parts :  riz.  the  City,  the  Island,  and  the  Outer 
Ma^e.  It  has  10  great  suburbs  and  2  smaller ;  14  gates ;  17  bridges, 
154  i^treets;  2  very  fine  quays,  planted  with  rows  of  trees ;  7  collegiate, 
and  30  parish  chunches,  besides  46  religious  houses.  The  bishop  was  for* 
merly  one  of  the  most  considerable  ecclesiastical  princes  in  (jermany,  hav- 
ing a  revenue  of  300,000  ducats,  or  nearly  £150,000  sterling  annually ;  and 
was  able  to  maintwn  an  army  of  8,000  men,  without  oppressing  his  subjects. 
The  Maese  has  here  a  fine  stone-bridge  of  6  large  arches,  and  vessels  easily  pass 
under  them.  Liege  has  been  several  times  taken  and  re-taken,  particuliu-ly  in 
1792-3-4.  There  are  extensive  manufactures  for  cannon,  small  arms, 
and  cntlefy  in  this  city,  which  also  conducts  an  animated  commerce.  A 
university  was  founded  here  in  1817. — ^Verviers  has  9,962  inhabitants, 
who  are  almost  entirely  supported  by  the  extensive  cloth  manufactures 
which  are  carried  on  here. — Spaa,  well-known  for  its  mineral  springs,  is 
situated  in  a  deep  valley  surrounded  by  steep  woody  mountains,  with  wild 
romantic*  soen^.  There  are  some  manufietctures  of  wooden  ware,  sudi  as 
work-boxes,  dressing-boxes,  snuff-boxes,  and  trays,  in  this  small  town.  St 
Hubert,  a  village  in  a  woody  part  of  the  Ardennes,  with  1,369  inhabitants, 
was  formerly  a  monastery  of  Benedictines,  to  which  numerous  pOgrimages 
wei^e  performed. 


CHAP.  XXII.— THE  PROVINCE  OF  LIMBURG. 

Physiciil  Peaiures  nnd  ProducttofuJ}  The  surfisbce  of  this  province  is 
level,  intersected  in  the  S.B.  part  by  hills  and  eminences.  The  Maese  is 
the  only  navigable  river.  The  soil  is  very  fertile  in  the  valley  of  the  Maes^ 
and  in  the  whole  of  the  S.E.  part  of  thie  province ;  but  the  other  districts 
are  heathy,  and  in  some  parts  exhibit  only  a  desert  morass.  There  are 
several  small  collections  of  water,  but  no  navigable 'canals.  The  climate  is 
tolerably  healthy ;  it  is  temperate  and  particvdarly  mild  ^long  ^e  Maese. 
Agriculture  and  the  rearing  of  cattle  are  the  principal  branches  of  industry, 

Pi>pfdatum,']    The  majority  of  the  population  are  Catholics.    Walloon, 
Flemish,  Dutch,  and  Grerman  are  spoken. 

C9drf  TotvMJ]  Maestricht  is  the  chief  town.  It  is  mtuated  upon  the 
Maese,  and  has  very  strong  and  extensive  fortifications.  A  citadel  lying 
on  the  Petersberg,  towards  the  south  quarter  of  the  town,  adds  also  to  the 
defence.  The  Petersberg  or  Peter's  hill  is  very  remarkable  on  account  of 
the  vaults  and  labyrinthic  passages  which  have  been  discovered  in  it  while 
hewing  stones  out  of  the  quarries.  Here  and  there  are  small  openings  for 
the  light  and  air,  also  reservoirs  for  water.  In  time  of  war  these  subter- 
ranean passages  have  often  yielded  shelter  and  security  to  the  inhabitants 
of  this  district.  Tongem,  with  3,895  inhabitants,  was  in  ancient  times  a 
considerable  town,  where  the  bishopric  of  Liege  was  first  founded*  In  the 
neig^iboorhood  is  a  mineral  spring. — RoSrmonde,  on  the  confluence  of  the 
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Roer  with  the  Maese,  has  a  pqndation  of  4^280  iohabUaots^ai^d  ppB^eqaas 
80006  ^nanniscttires  and  commerce.^ — Venlooy  on  the  Maese*  with  5,018 
inhabitants,  condncts  some  commerce. 


CHAP.  XXIII— THE  PROVINCE  OR  GRAND  buCHY  OF  LUX- 
EMBURG. 

Fhfncal  Features  cmd  ProducH<ms.']  This  province,  which  beloJags 
to  the  German  confederacy,  is  a  mountainous  country,  with  extensive  woods 
and  heaths,  but  also  several  fertile  valleys  and  hills.  Ihe  principal  moun- 
tains are  the  Ardennes.  The  largest  river  is  the  Moselle,  which  is  navi- 
gable ;  besides  this  there  are  the  Sure,  the  Wilz,  the  Alzette,  the  Our,  and 
the  Ourthe.  The  climate  is  pure  and  healthy,  and  notwithstanding  the 
height  of  the  country,  temperate.  The  productions  are  the  common  d<^ 
mestic  animals,  game,  wild  boars,  wolves,  fish,  beer,  com,  v^^etables,  fruit, 
hemp,  flax,  hops,  a  little  wine,  wood,  copper,  iron,  slate,  lune,  clay,  and 
peat.  Agriculture  is  a  prindpsl  branch  of  industry,  and  so  is  the  rearing 
of  cattle.  Very  little  wine  is  produced,  and  that  only  of  an  inferior  quality. 
Fruit  is  raised  in  great  quantity.  The  industry  of  this  province  is  far  in- 
ferior in  comparison  to  that  of  the  others,  and  the  conmierce  is  not  very 
considerable. 

PopulaHonJ]  The  population  are  Roman  Catholics.  They  are  partly 
Germans,  and  partly  Walloons,  but  are  very  much  behind  their  brethren 
in  civilization.  Establishments  for  education  are  much  wanted,  and  the 
popular  schools  are  in  a  wretched  state.  The  clergy,  as  a  body,  are  also 
shamefully  ignorant.  The  Germans,  who  form  the  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation, are  behind  the  Walloons  in  civilization.  The  latter  are  gallant  sol- 
ars, and  seem  formed  for  military  service.  They  have  always  entertained 
a  secret  grudge  to  the  Germans,  and  a  partiality  for  the  French,  to  whose 
language  their  own  is  kindred. 

Chief  Towns.']  Luxemburg  is  the  capital  of  the  province.  The  forti- 
fications of  this  place  are  considered  among  the  strongest  in  Europe.  The 
population  is  about  9,500« — Diekirch,  widi  2,627  inhabitants,  has  some 
tanneries  and  trade« — ^Nenfch&teau,  with  1,242  inhabitants,  is  situated  in 
a  high  and  rough  country  of  the  Ardennes,  and  condncts  some  commerce 
in  cattle. 

Dwsfnf  ofBouillon.2  To  this  province  belongs  also  the  duchy  of  Bou- 
illon, which  was  given  in  the  2d  peace  of  Pisris  to  the  prince  of  Rohan 
Guemen^e,  to  be  held  by  him  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  king  of  the 
Netherlands.  It  lies  in  the  Ardennes,  and  has  about  150  British  square 
miles  of  surface,  and  16,000  inhabitants.  It  had  in  ancient  times  sovereign 
princes  of  its  own,  among  idiom  Gottfried,  or  Godfrey,  of  BouiUon,  gener- 
ahssimo  in  the  first  cnunde,  and  king  of  Jerusalem,  is  the  most  celebrated. 
It  came  afterwards  to  France^ — ^The  only  town  is  Bouillon,  on  steep  rocks 
of  difficult  access,  with  2,575  inhabitants. 

The  colonies  and  settlements  belonging  to  the  Netherlands  will  be 
described  when  we  come  to  the  quarters  of  the  world  to  which  they 
belong. 


AuihbriHes.2     Schiller's  Geschichte.^The  Belgian  Traveller,  1804 
and  1805,  4  vols.  12mo.— Cade's  Tour  through  HoUand.  Lond.  1807, 8vo. 
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— H«  Hassel's  geogr.  stadst.  Abr.  des  Konigreichs  Holland.  Weimar,  1809, 
Sto.^ — Bemaid's  Tour  in  1814,  Loud.  8vo. — Tableau  des  habillemens,  dea 
mocnrs  et  des ' contninea  en  Hollande.  Amsterd.  1812,  4to. — Butlers 
Life  of  Grotius  and  Succinct  Account  of  the  History  of  the  Netherlands. 
Lond.  Syo^ — Jacob's,  Yievif  of  Germany  and  Holland,  1820,  and  Com 
Report,  1827. — Almanach  royal  des  Pays  Bas.  Bruxelles,  8vo.,  and 
Staat's  Almanack.  Amsterd.  8vo. — Topographisch-militarischer  Atlas  yon 
dem  Kinigs.  der  Niederlande  in  36  Blatt.  Weimar,  1818  and  1819^— 
Stein,  Bleine  Geographie,  Leipzig,  1826,  8vo. — Balbis  Political  Scale  of 
the  Globe.     P&ris,.  1828. 


FRANCE. 


Name.']  The  countiy  situated  between  the  Jura,  the  Alps,  the  Mediter" 
ranesD,  the  Pyrenees,  the  Atlantic,  the  Britiah  Channel,  the  German 
ocean,  and  the  course  of  the  Rhine,  did  not  receive  the  name  of  France  till 
after  Clovis  s  conquest.  It  was  anciently  named  Gauly  from  a  Celtic 
word  signifying  'a  wood,'  or  *  woody  country :'  for  Gaul  was  formerly 
GOTered  with  thick  forests.  The  Rdmans  gave  it  the  appellation  of  Gallia 
Transa^ptnoj  to  distinguish  it  from  the  countries  of  Piedmont  and  Lom- 
bardy,  which  were  known  by  the  name  of  Gallia  Cisalpina, 

Extent,']  This  country  forms  a  part  of  Western  Europe,  and  lies  with- 
in the  temperate  zone.  Its  utmost  extent  from  N.  to  S.  is  d^*" :  viz.  from 
the  frontiers  of  Rousillon,  in  42^°  N.  latitude,  tb  Dunkirk  in  5V  2'  N. 
ktitode,  or  590  British  miles.  Its  greatest  length  from  £.  to  W.  or  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Lauter,  6**  £.  of  the  meridian  of  Paris,  to  the  most  wes- 
tern point  of  the  peninsula  of  Brittany,  T  W.  of  the  same  meridian,  is 
590  British  miles  ;  and,  if  we  take  it  from  New  Brisac  on  the  Rhine,  in 
N.  latitude  iS^  5',  and  7°  40^  £.  of  Greenwich,  to  Cape  Ushant  in  48*'  22^ 
N.  latitude,  and  5"  4'  W.  of  the  same  meridian,  the  length  will  be  the 
same.  Were  it  not  for  the  peninsula  of  Brittany,  which  stretches  100 
miles  farther  into  the  Atlantic  than  any  other  part  of  France,  its  form 
would  almost  resemble  an  oblong  square.  Or  we  may  regard  it  as  an 
hexagonal  figure,  of  which  the  angles  are  as  follows  :  viz.  on  the  N.  Dim- 
kirk;  N.£.  the  confluence  of  the  Lauter  and  the  Rhine;  S.£.  the  em- 
bodiure  of  the  Var ;  S.  Cape  Cerb^es  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
Pyrenees ;  S.  £.  the  embochure  of  the  Bidassoa ;  and  on  the  £.  Point 
Saint-Mathieu,  at  the  entrance  of '  Brest  Roads.  The  whole  superficial 
area  is  estimated  in  the  Almanac  royal  for  1819,  at  52,562,300  hectares, 
or  26,281.15  square  leagues  of  25  to  a  degree ;  by  Baron  C.  Dupin — ^whose 
calculations  are  founded  on  the  data  of  the  recent  trigonometrical  survey — 
at  53,533,426  hectares,  or  132,694,000  English  acres;  by  Cht^tal,  iif 
1818,  at  52,000,000  hectares,  or  about  128,500,810  English  acres ;  in  a 
magnificent  Tableau  Synoptique  du  Royaume  de  Pranccy  published  at 
Fiuia  last  year,  at  52,889,672  hectares,  or  130,624,000  English  acres, 
or  204,000  British  square  miles ;  by  Balbi  at  205,000  square  miles  ;  and 
by  the  Sociitd  de  Giographea  of  Paris  at  27,000  square  leagues.^ 

'  Ai  France  has  long  been  the  habitation  of  ingenione  and  enlightened  men,  and  geo- 
graphical Kienoe  has  received  moet  important  improvements  from  the  labours  of 
natives  of  this  country,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  its  superficial  contents  would 
have  been  accurately  determined.  We  perceive,  however,  that  so  far  is  this  from  being 
the  case,  scarce  any  two  native-authors  are  agTMd  on  this  point,— >a  circumstance  which 
shows  how  little  credit  is  to  be  attached  to  such  calculations  in  fleneral.  This  is  not  at 
all  owing  to  the  want  of  good  maps.  No  country  has  been  delineated  with  such  geo- 
graphical accuracy  as  France.  Tne  younger  Cassini's  map  of  this  country  is  a  work  of 
prodvious  labour,  having  been  begun  in  1744^  and  not  finished  till  1794,  and  containing 
188  abceta,  teperial  folio.     The  rfational  Atlas  conUins  106  sheete  of  similar  size. 
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Boundaries.^     FiBnce,  as  it  is  bounded  at  preaent,'  is  marked  as  one 
•of  the  separate  kingdoms  of  Europe  by  natnnd  limits  on  three  of  its  sides. 
It  has  the  Channel,  which  separates  it  from  England  on  the  N. ;  the  Bay 
of  Biscay,  on  the  W. ;  and  the  Mediterranean,  with  the  Pyrenean  moan- 
tains,  separating  it  from  Spain  on  the  S.     Its  inland  boundaries,  on  the 
N.  £.,  £.,  and  S.  E.,  hare  not  been  traced  by  the  hand  of  Natore,  but  are 
dependant  on  political  drcomstanoes.     At  present,  the  boundary  line  com- 
mences to  the  N.  E.  of  Dunkiik,  betwixt  it  and  Fumes  on  the  coast  oi 
maritime  Flanders.     Thence  it  runs  S.E.,  along  the  ancient  limits  of  the 
Belgian  provinces,  the  late  bishopric  of  Liege,  and  the  duchy  of  Bouillon. 
Passing  onwards,  it  separates  the  grand  duchy  of  Luxemburg  from  the  de- 
'  partment  of  the  Ardennes ;   and  thence  runs  in  a  S.E.  direction,  cutting 
the  Maese,  and  crossing  the  Moselle  at  Syrk,  where  it  leaves  the  frontier 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  begins  to  separate  the  Prussian  dominions  from 
France,  running  along  the  west  bank  of  the  Saare,  between  Sanelouis  and 
Bouzonville,  and  Sarrebruck  and  Sarreguemines.     Thence  it  passes  S.  £., 
cutting  the  mountains  Des  Vosges,  as  far  as  the  source  of  the  Lautef,  along 
whose  southern  bank  it  runs  till  it  £b11s  into  the  Rhine.     The  boundary 
then  runs  due  S.,  along  the  Thalweg,  or  course  of  the  Rhine,  separating 
the  grand  duchy  of  Baden  from  France,  tiU  it  reaches  Huningue,  where  the 
river  becomes  navigable.     It  then  turns  to  the  W.,  after  whidi  it  runs 
straight  south  and  cuts  the  Vosges,  then  E.,  and  then  S.,  along  the  crest 
of  the  Jura,  separating  France  from  Switzerland  on  the  E.,  as  frff  as  to  the 
S*  of  Greneva,  whence  it  runs  south,  along  the  Rhone,  to  that  point  where 
the  river  turns  to  the  W. ;  travening  the  Is^re  at  the  point  where  that 
river  becpmes  navigable^  it  reaches  the  Cottian  Alps,  along  which  it  runs 
in  a  S.E*,  and  then  a  southern  direction,  separating  jprance  from  the  Sar- 
dinian States,  as  fJEur  as  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean.     Thus  the  present 
inlaild  boundaries  of  France  are  the  United  Netherlands  on  the  N.E.; 
Germany  and  Switzerland  on  the  E.;  and  Savoy  and  Hedmont  on  the  S.E. 
Pbooeessi  V9  Geography* — Roman  Period,^     The  progressive  geo- 
graphy of  this  country  has  been  very  different  at  different  periods  of  its 
history.     It  was  ancientiy  called  GoMlf  and  not  only  comprehended  what 
is  daiominated  modem  France,  but  also  the  duchy  of  Savoy, — ^the  cantons 
of  Switaerland,  then  called  Helvetiay-^the  four  late  electorates  of  the 
Rhine:  ris.  tiie  F^tinate,  and  tiie  archbishoprics  of  Mentz,  Treves,  and 
Cologne^ — and  the  territories  of  Liege,  Luxemburg,  Fiandere,  and  Bra- 
bant.   Julius  Canar  found  this  country  divided  into  three  parts,  denomi- 
nated Gallia  Belgica,  Aquitania^  and  Gallia  Propria  or  Celtica.     The 
Aquitani  had  passed,  it  is  supposed,  from  Spain,  and  were  of  African  ori- 
gin ;  they  had  seized  upon  modem  Gascony  and  Beam,  while  the  warlike 

Pcriispi  no  mcOod  it  m  wdl-sdapted  for  arriving  at  aome  dogroe  of  acooraoj  respocttng 
thesoperftcial  contents  of  any  country,  as  that  first  adopted  by  Pr  Irfing  of  Cambridge, 
in  1748,  for  ascertaining  the  proportions  of  hind  and  water  on  the  sorfaoe  of  the  glm, 
and  lately  practised  by  Mr  Jardine  and  Sir  George  Mackenzie  in  caloilating  pracisely 
the  superficial  oontenu  of  Seotland.  The  method  is,  to  take  a  copy,  we  shall  suppose 
of  Chancard's  map  of  18  sheets,  the  latest  and  most  accurate  that  has  been  yet  puUia£. 
ed  of  France,  the  paper  to  be  as  nearly  aa  possible  of  uniform  thickness ;  a  portion  of 
each  sheet,  eoual  to  6,000  British  miles,  being  carefully  weighed  by  a  balance  sensible  to 
the  hundredth  part  of  a  grain  when  loaded  with  two  Ibe.  in  each  ecale,  let  each  depart- 
ment be  aceoratelT  separated  by  meane  of  a  sharp  pointed  knife,  and  its  weight  caio- 
.  fbUv  compared  with  that  poftion  of  the  sheet  to  which  it  belongs;  In  thoes  distrlota 
which  are  indented  with  deep  bays,  arms,  or  inland  gnlA,  let  these  be  sepanted  and 
compared  in  a  similar  manner ;  and  firom  these  data  let  the  land  and  water  of  each  dis- 
trict, or  department,  be  deduced ;  and  the  result,  if  not  absolutely  aeeurate.  will  be  a 
near  approximation  at  least  to  geographical  truth. 
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Genaan  tnbasy  vnder  the  name  of  Belgte,  settled  themselrea  in  the  north- 
eertcim  parte  of  Gap],  and  introdiiced  the  Gothic  Umgoage  and  nifumen. 
Celtie  Gmal,  iHiich  was  inhabited  by  a  people  differing  in  their  cnstoim 
and  kngnage  firom  the  Belga  and  Aqnitoni,  called  in  dieir  own  language 
Celt9t  but  by  tiie  Romans  Gauls^  was  ftinher  divided  into  Gallia  Comata, 
80  fsDed  becanse  the  people  wore  long  hair,— &a2/ta  JBtaccatOy  in  which 
tlie  people  wore  breechev*-and  GaUia  TogaiOy  where  the  Rpman  toga^ 
or  gown,  had  been  adopted  by  the  inhabitants  afiter  their  subjection  to  the 
Bonian  sway.  Gallia  Cekica  comprehended  aifl  the  teiritory  bounded  by 
the  ocean,  the  Seine,  the  Mame,  the  Saone,  the  Rlune,  and  the  Gartmne. 
Belpe  Ginl  was  bonnded  by  the  Seine,  the  Mame,  the  mountains  of  Vos;- 
ges,  the  lUune,  and  the  sea.  Aquitania  lay  between  ^  ocean,  the  Py** 
raneea,  and  the  Garonne.  Gaul,  was  BherwstdB  divided  by  Aogustus  into 
4piovinces:  viz.  NarhonensUy  Aguikmiih  LugdimumsiSf  and  Belgiea* 
In  the  4tli  century  the  Natiiia  Imperii  exhibits  Gaul  divided  into  5  pro- 
vflMBs ;'  and  finally  it  was  divided  by  Constaotine  the  Great  into  17  pro* 
vinoes,  6  of  which  were  consular,  and  11  under  presidents  who  resided  in 
the  capital  cities. 

Ui%der  the  Franks  J]  The  modem  name  of  France  is  derived  firom  the 
Etanks^  a  German  tribe,  or  rather,  as  has  been  supposed,  a  motley  multi* 
tade'of  different  tribes,'  who,  uniting  theDoselves  in  defence  of  their  liberty, 
igainst  the  Romans,  st^ded  themselves  Franks^ — ^that  word  signifyiog  in 
tlwsr  language,  as  it  still  does  in  oviByfreeM  They  inhabit^  that  part  of 
Germany  which  *  lies  between  the  Rhine,  the  Wesser,  and  the  German 
Ocean ;  and  were  Imown  in  the  time  of  Tacitus  by  the  names  of  duwci^ 
Ckeruidj  CaUiy  &c.  In  the  5th  century,  in  conjunction  with  the  AlenUms, 
the  Vandals,  the  Alans,  and  the  Burgundians,  the'  Franks  crossed  the 
Rhine,  and,  under  Clovis,  achieved  the  conquest  of  GauL  Upon  the  death 
of  Clovis,  ihe  dominion  of  the  Franks  was  split  into  two  divisions :  viz* 
Onterric^  or  the  Eastern  kingdom,  corruptly  called  uIk^o^,  and  Wes- 
terrie,  or  the  Western  kingdom,  csJled  Newiria^  Theae  were  again  sub- 
divided  into  smaller  prindpalides,  which  were  aU  re-united  by  Charle- 
■lagne,  the  founder  of  the  Carioviaglan  dynasty ;  but,  under  the  reign  of 
hia  weak  successors,  France  was  again  split  into  a  number  of  feudatory 
prindpalities,  though  the  name  continued  paramoimt  du-ough  all  the 
struggles  of  thode  little  monarchies,  tiU  at  last  it  became  that  of  the  whole 
kiiigdom. 

Under  the  Capetian  JDtfnasH/J]  Hugh  Capet,  the  founder  of  the  pre^ 
sent  race  of  sovereigns,  who  succeeded  the  last  of  the  Carlevingian  line,  in 
987,  possessed  nothing  of  France  but  Pieardy,  the  Isle  of  France,  and 
Orieands.  Berry  was  reunited  to  the  crown  in  1100.  Tonraine  and 
Normandy  were  reconquered  by  Philip  Augustus  id  1200.  Languedoc  was 
annexed  in  1316.  The  final  and  permanent  union  of  Champagne  to  the 
Frefldi  crown  was  effected  in  1S6I.  The  Lyonnais  came  under  the  pos* 
acarioB  of  the  crown  in  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Fair ;  and  Dauphin^,  under 
Philip  de  Yalois,  wbo  received  it  from  its  last  count,  on  condition  that  the 
eldest  son  of  the  French  king  should  always  take  the  title  and  bear  the 
arms  of  the  Dauphin.  Poitou,  Aunis,  Limousin,  and  Saintonge,  were  con- 
quered by  Charles  V. ;  and  Gruyenne  and  Gascony  by  Charles  VII.  Louis 
XI.  obtained  Maine  and  Anjou  by  inheritance, — seized  the  provbce  of 
Burgundy,  on  the  death  of  its  last  Duke,  Charley  the  Bold,  in  1477, — 
and  took  possession  of  all  Provence  upon  the  death  of  Charles  king  of 
Sicily,  who  was  count  of  Provence.    ,By  the  successive  marriages  of 
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•Cfaaiies  VIII.  and  Loais  XII.  with  the  heims  of  Brittany,  tfaia  last  pro- 
Tince  was  nnittod  to  the  crown  of  France.  Franda  I.  confiscated  the  pio- 
Tinces  of  Anyergne,  Boorbonnais,  and  Marche,  and  united  them  to  hia 
kingdom.  By  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.  to  the  throne.  Beam,  Foix,  and 
part  of  Gascony,  were  added  to  France.  Rousnllon,  formerly  belonging 
to  Spain,  was  ceded  to  France  bi  1659.  Artois,  formerly  belonging  to 
the  Spanish  Netherlands,  was  ceded  to  Lonis  XIV.  by  Charles  II.  of 
Spain.  Alsace  was  also  seized  by  Loins  XIV.  and  ceded  to  him  by  the 
peace  of  Ryswick,  in  1697.  Franche-Comt6  wbs  also  seized  by  the]  same 
monarch  in  1668,  and  again  in  1674  ;  and  afterwards  ceded  and  confirm- 
ed to  him  by  the  treaties  of  Nimeguen  and  Ryswick.  Thlit  part  of  i 
the  Netherlands  which  France  is  still  permitted  to  retain,  was  acquired  by 
conquest  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Lorraine  was  the .  last  acquisi- 
tion of  France  previous  to  the  late  revolution :  Louis  XV.  having,  upon 
the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  Stanislaus,  seized  upon  the  duchy  of  Lor- 
raine, properly  so  called,  and  also  the  duchy  of  Bar,  both  of  which  wero 
afterwards  ceded  to  him  by  treaty. 

Present  LimiU>2  France,  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1814,  was  reduced 
nearly  to  the  same  limits  that  bounded  it  previously  to  the  revolution, 
although  by  that  treaty,  she  actually  obtained  an  extension  of  territory, 
and  an  additional  population  of  700,000  persons  ;  but,  by  the  treaty  of 
November  20th,  1815,  she  was  compelled  to  part  with  these  acquisitions, 
and  also  to  cede  the  fortresses  of  Philippeville  and  Marienburg,  with  their 
dependant  districts  in  French  Hainault,  together  with  the  wh<^  duchy  of 
Bouillon,  to  the  sovereign  prince  of  the  Netherlands, — ^the  fortress  of  Sare- 
Louis,  and  the  course  of  the  Saare,  to  Prussia, — and  the  important  fortress 
of  J^ndau,  with  all  the  left  bank  of  the  Lauter,  to  Germany.  Part  of  the 
county  of  the  Grex,  and  the  town  of  Versoix,  was  also  ceded  to  the  Helvetic 
Confederacy. 

Divuions,^  Before  the  revolution,  France  was  divided  into  32  pro- 
vinces, or  distinct  governments.  By  a  new  arrangement  in  1790,  it  waa 
divided  into  83  departments ;  and  subsequently  the  addition  of  Cornea, 
and  of  the  Venaissin  or  department  of  Vaucluse,  together  with  the  forma- 
tion of  the  department  of  the  Graronne  and  Tarn,  completed  the  present 
number  of  86  departments.  But  as  the  old  divisions,  though  no  longer 
subservient  to  the  political  organization  of  the  country,  still  continue  to  be 
referred  to,  and  are  firmly  incorporated  with  the  language,  they  shall  be 
enumerated,  along  with  their  corresponding  departments,  and  the  popula- 
tion of  each  department,  as  stated  by  the  SociSt^  de  Giographes  of  P^s 
in  1828.  We  must  also  observe,  that  each  department  is  subdivided  into 
districts,  called  arrondissements,  of  which  there  are  368  in  the  kingdom. 
These  districts  are  again  divided  into  2,669  cantons;  and  finally,  each 
canton  is  composed  of  a  certain  number  of  communes,  that  is  to  say,  of 
towns  and  villages,  of  which  there  are  38,990  at  present.  A  commmie  is 
sometimes  a  single  town,  and  sometimes  several  villages  united,  possessing 
a  mayor,  and  communal  municipality.  All  the  considerable  cities  are 
divided  into  several  communes. 
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ANCUBMT  GOVERmtBins 


■^M 


ffAllBS. 


DEPARTMENTa 

BorfM* 


^Jadl£9t 


REGION  OF  THE  NORTH. 

Flandre, Nord,    •    \  »    • 

Artoia» Pas-de-Calau, 

Pieurdy, Somxne,     .    .    . 

fSeine-Inferiearey 
Eufe,  .... 
Galtadoe,  .  .  . 
Madche,  •  .  . 
Orne,    .    .    •    . 

'Seine 

Seine*et-Oi8e,     . 
Be^e-Fruioe,      ...    .J  Seine-et-Mame, 

I  Oise,     .... 
(^Aisne,  .    .    .    . 

rArdennefl^      .    . 


I  Aube, 

[^  Haute-ldanie, 

(Mense,  .  .  . 

Moselle,  .  . 

Meurtiie,  .  . 

Voages,  .  . 

REGION  OF  THE  CENTRE. 

Loiret, 


Nivemais,  . 

Boorbonnais, 

Harohe, 


Eare-et-Lt>ir, 
Loir-et-Cher, 

I  Indre-etrLoire, 

j  Indro,   .    .    . 
I  Cher,    .    .    . 

Nidrre,  .  • 
AUier,  .  .  • 
Crei»e,      .    . 

C  Hattte-Vienne, 
•  (  Corrdze,    .    . 

^«^  {^i"^^. 

REGION  OF  THE  WEST. 

Maine, \^^^'      '    • 

•  C  Mayenne,  .    . 

Aajoii, I  Maine'^t-Loire^ 

iHle^l^Vilaiiui, 
Cdtee-du-Nord^ 
Finistdre,  .    . 
Morbihan.      .    . 
Loire-Inferieure, 

Vienne,     .    . 

Poitou, ^  Deux-8dTre9| 

Vend^,     .    . 


Annuw — Saintonge  et  An-  (  Cbai%lite-Inf£rleure, 
gomnoii^ {  Charento,  .  . 


CSiny  Vorwucdf 


300 
325 
310 

322 

300 
282 
338 
319 

2? 

287 
300 
304 
375 

280 
424 
300 
325 

314 
290 
320 
295 


350 
307 
335 

325 
370 
373 

372 
373 
298 

283 
296 

425 
255 

325 
275 

383 

359 
360 
36^ 
355 
383 

366 
320 
362 

366 
300 


poruL. 


962,648 
64^,969 
526,282 

688,295 
421,665 
500,956 
611,206 
434,379 

1,013,373 
440,871 
318,209 
385,124 
489,560 

281,624 
325,045 
241,762 
244^823 

306,339 
409,155 
403,038 
379,839 


304,228 
277,782 
230,666 

290,160 
237,628 
248,589 

271,777 
285,302 
252,932 

276,351 

284,882 

566,573 
262,013 

446,519 
354,138 

458,674 

553,453 
581,684 
502,851 
427,453 
457,090 

267,670 
288,260 
322,826 

424^147 
353,653 


l»  ig.  I—. 


3,208 
1,978 

i»e9T 

2,137 
1,405 
1,776 
1,806 
1,361 

46/)6 
1,536 
1,060 
1,266 
1,305 

1,005 
766 
805 
753 

975 
1,410 
1,567 
1,287 

869 
904 

688 

892 
644 
666 

730 
764 
848 

976 
961 

1,333 
1,027 

1,373 
1,287 

1,197 

1,541 
1,615 
1,389 
1,204 
1,193 

731 
900 
891 

1,158 
1,178 


15,210 117,914^468 


n. 


M 


BOROPK. 


ANCIENT  OOVBRNMENTa 


DEPARTMENTa 


MAMI 


Brought  Forward, 


AImmm^ 


REGION  OF  THE  EAST. 

(Haut-RhiD, 
{Bas-Rhin,. 

C  Hante-Sa6ne» 
Francfae-Comt^  .    .    .    .  <  Douba, .    . 

(Jura,     .    . 

fYonse, 
CAte-d'Or, 
Sadne^et^Loii^, 
Am,      .    . 

*  ( Rhdne.      • 

^jonn^ luire,    .    . 

REGION  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

^Haute-Loire,      .    .    . 

Ard^che, 

Lozdre, 

Gard, 

H^rault, 

Tarn, 

Attde, 

Haute-Churoime,      .    . 

Roiusilloii, I  Pyr^n^ea-Orientalea,  . 

Comte  de  Foiz,  .    •    .    .  |  Ari^ge,     .    -    .    .    . 

Dordogne,      .    .    .    . 

Gironde, 

Lot-et-Garonne,      .    . 

Lot, 

Tam-et-Ganmne,    .    • 


Languedoc^ 


ATeyron, 


Guyenne  et  Gasoogne,      »< 

ATeyroi 
Landes, 

Gers, 

Hautea-Pyr6n6e8,    .    • 

Beam, |  Baases-Pyr^n^s, 

C  Is^re, 

Daophind, <  Dr^me, 

( Hautes-Alpea,     .    .    . 

'"'^'^l^^L.^.  .{^^^ 

C  Basses- Alpes,      .    .    . 

ProTenoe, ^  Bouches-au-Rhdne,     . 

^Var, 

Corsica, |  Oorsioa, 


15^810 


soo 

240 

278 
266 
262 

370 
459 
447 
271 

147 
256 


243 
240 
272 
290 
326 
280 
321 
310 

220 
245 

460 
550 
290 
270 
190 
463 
479 
343 
246 

405 

453 
336 
230 

185 

273 
266 
380 

440 


17,914^493 

408,741 
535,467 

327,641 
254,314 
310,282 

342,116 
370,943 
515,776 
341,628 

416,575 
369,298 


285,673 
328,419 
138,778 
347,550 
339,560 
327,655 
265,991 
407,016 

151,372 
247,932 

464,074 
538,151 
336,886 
280,515 
241,586 
350,014 
265,309 
307,601 
222,059 

412,469 

525,984 
285,791 
125,329 

233,048 

153,063 
326,302 
311,095 

185,079 


2,043 
2,231 

1,178 

956 

1,146 

870 

799 

1,153 

1,260 

2,833 
1,442 

1,175 
1,368 

510 
1,198 
1,041 
1,170 

828 
1,312 

688 
1,011 

973 

978 

1,161 

1,038 

1,220 

755 

553 

896 

902 

1,018 

1,160 
850 
545 

1,259 

560 
1,226 

818 

420 


Total, 


.  27,410131,851«545 


CHAP.  L— BISTORT. 


T7ie  Gauh.']  The  earliest  accoonta  of  France,  as  indeed  of  almost  aU 
the  natioDa  of  Europe,  are  to  he  found  in  the  historians  of  Rome.  When 
Gaul  first  hecame  an  object  of  Roman  ambition,  it  was  peopled  by  the 
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Celts  or  6aiik>— -tribes  possesnng  mnch  brayeiy,  and  long  opposing  very 
formidable  obstacles  to  tbe  progress  of  the  Roman  arms.  By  JuUisb 
CsBsar  tbis  coontry  was  at  lengtb  subdued;  and,  though  the  submission  of 
its  inhabitants  was  always  Bomewhat  doubtful,  Gaul  continued  to  be  ac*> 
counted  a  Roman  province  until  the  dissolution  of  the  Western  empire 
laid  tbe  foundation  of  those  diyisions  of  territory^  which,  at  presenty  are 
found  in  Europe. 

The  FranksJ]  The  German  tribe  of  the  Franks  inhabited  the  country 
around  tbe  Middle  Rhine  when  those  convulsions  took  place  which  tahoiik 
the  Roman  empire  to  its  foundation.  This  baibarous  but  warlike  tribe 
perceiving  tbe  decay  of  Roman  discipline  and  valour,  first  entered  the 
province  of  Gaul  during  the  reign  of  Valerian,  about  the  year  254.  They 
wero  at  this  time,  and  at  many  subsequent  periods,  repelled ;  but,  perso'- 
Tenng  in  their  efforts,  they  succeeded  in  establishing  a  monarchy  in  Flan- 
den;  and  about  420  we  find  them  governed  by  Pharamond,  a  prince  of 
llieir  own  race,  who  reigned  at  Toumay. 

Ctavis  /.]  Clovis,  the  son  of  Childeric  I.,  having  gained  the  battle  of 
Scnssons  against  the  Roman  general  Siagrius  in  485,  expelled  the  Romans 
from  the  whole  territory  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Loire,  and  laid  the 
first  permanent  foundation  of  the  French  monarchy.  Influenced  by  the 
persuasions  of  his  wife  Clotilde,  Clovis  received  baptism  in  the  yeav 
496  at  the  hands  of  Remigius,  archbishop  of  Rheims ;  and  the  legend  telU 
tint  a  dove  brought  from  heaven  a  small  bottle  of  oil  with  whi(^  he  was 
Bolemnly  anointed  by  Remigius  after  having  been  crowned  king  of  the 
F^ranks.  This  holy  oil  is  still  used  for  the  anointment  of  the  kings  of 
France.  To  secure  bis  numerous  conquests,  and,  perhaps,  in  his  own 
view,  to  acquire  a  better  right  to  them,  he  assumed  the  title  of  JRo' 
man  eonsuJy  and  Augtutus.  The  nation  of  the  Armoricans  who  inhabited 
the  country  between  the  Seine,  the  Loire,  and  the  Ocean,  voluntarily  sub- 
mitted to  Clovis,  who  estabUshed  Ids  seat  of  empire  at  Paris,  after  having 
alain  Alaric  king  of  the  Visigoths  in  the  battie  of  Youill^,  near  Poitiers, 
«nd  taken  possession  of  all  tiie  country  between  the  Loire  and  the  Py- 
renees. Clovis  died  in  511  at  the  age  of  45;  though  a  murderer,  he  is 
enrolled  in  the  cidendar  of  Catholic  saints.  He  is  supposed  by  some  to 
have  enacted  the  Salique  law^  which,  in  France,  excludes  females  from 
the  crown,  though  others  refer  it  to  a  more  remote  period. 

CkUdebert  to  Clotavre  IL^  The  death  of  Clovis  was  f<^owed  by  the 
partition  of  his  dominions  among  his  four  sons,  Thierry,  Clodomir,  Clo- 
taire,  and  Childebert,  a  circumstance  which  proved  fatal  to  the  tranquillity 
of  the  country.  Clotaire  mounted  tbe  throne  without  a  rival  in  560. 
He  died  in  562 ;  and  repeated  his  father's  error  by  leaving  his  monarchy 
to  his  four  sons.  The  brothers  divided  the  kingdom  by  lot,  and  soon 
afterwards  Sigebert,  king  of  Austrasi%  was  assasdnated.  Chilperic,  king 
of  Soissons,  another  of  the  brothers,  shared  the  same  fitte ;  and  Gcntran,  king 
of  Orleans,  one  of  tbe  remaining  brothers,  died  in  593 :  so  that  Childebert, 
the  survivor,  was  now  sole  monarch.  He  died  in  596,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  two  sons  Theodobert  and  Thierry ;  but  as  they  were  both  very  young, 
the  kingdom  was  placed  under  the  regency  of  Brunehant,  the  widow  of 
Sigebert.  No  sooner  had  the  brothers  attained  that  age  at  which  they  were 
capable  of  managing  the  rein^  of  government  than  they  quarrelled,  and. 
Theodobert  lost  his  life  in  the  struggle  which  followed.  Thierry  died  in 
612,  and  Clotaire  U.,  the  son  of  Chilperic  by  Fredegonde,  succeeded  to 
Ae  whole  kingdom,  which  he  enjoyed  without  a  rival,  until  bis  death  in  628. 


Maitm  dm  PukLiM."]  It  wmdd  be  tMam  to  Mloir  mimrtely  the  dk- 
tneted  history  of  the  MoroTingiia  nee  of  memrds.  It  ooosiets  of  littk 
else  than  «  oontmved  Mries  of  luinpelioiii  and  mmdefi.  By  degrcea,  the 
monaichfl,  tfarongh  the  raperior  infliieiiea  of  the  Maim  du  Paiais^  or 
*  the  mayora  of  die  palace,'  were  rendered  merely  nonunal  aomeigna.  This 
dignity  becsame  hereditary,  in  687,  in  the  penoB  of  Pepin^HkiateL  Charles 
A^rtel,  vrfao  had  raiaed  himself  to  this  office,  exercised  Us  power  with 
▼igottr  and  pradenee.  He  defeated  the  Saraoois,  and  slew  ihmr  king  Ab- 
d^rame,  in  a  great  battle  betwixt  Tours  and  Poitien,  m  782,  and  conqtuwad 
the  Frisona  m  733.  After  the  death  of  Thierry  XL,  Charlei  Martel  held 
the  reins  of  government  during  the  nUerregnunh  under  the  title  of  Duke 
of  Pranee,  At  his  death  in  741,  his  son,  Pepin  the  Short,  succeeded  to 
the  regency  and  conducted  the  affiun  of  the  kingdom  with  great  pFadenoe. 
He  caused  Chiideric  III.  to  be  proclaimed  king,  in  742 ;  but  that  prince 
aoon  preyed  himself  incapable  of  swaying  the  rod  of  empire,  and  waa  aeot 
by  his  dissatisfied  nobles  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the 
monastery  of  St-Bertb,  where  the  last  of  the  Merevingian  dynasty  ezpbned 
fai754. 

jRsptfi  the  Short.']  Pepin  was  now  proclaimed  king  of  France  at  Soi»- 
sons,  and  continued  to  augment  his  dominions  by  seyenl  important  con- 
ijueats.  He  made  himself  master  of  Bretagne  and  Narbonne ;  protected  the 
Pope  from  the  insults  of  Astolphus,  king  of  the  Lombards ;  laid  die  foun- 
dation of  his  Holines8*s  temporal  power,  by  bestowing  on  htm  the  Exar- 
chate of  Ravenna ;  reduced  the  Saxons  and  Gascons ;  drore  the  Saracens 
out  of  the  land ;  and,  at  the  death  of  duke  Waifre,  added  Aquitaine  to  his 
other  territories.  This  prince,  who  seems  to  haye  united  in  bis  person  both  die 
virtues  and  the  vices  of  a  conqueror,  died  at  St-Denis,  on  the  24th  of  Sep- 
tember 768,  after  a  reign  of  17  years.  The  epitaph  which  waa  inscribed 
upon  bis  tomb,  was :  Pepin^  pere  d&  CharUmagnem 

Charlemagne.'}  Pepin  was  succeeded  by  his  two  sons,  Carioman  and 
Charles ;  of  whom  the  hitter  was  afterwards  dbtinguished  by  the  name  of 
Charlemagne.  The  death  of  Carioman  in  771,  left  Chariea  aole  monarch 
of  his  fiither's  dominions,  and  free  to  exert  those  superior  powers  which 
afterwards  rendered  him  so  remarkable.  Having  already  sketched  the 
reign  of  this  monarch  in  our  history  of  Germany,  we  need  not  return  upon 
it  here.  The  latter  part  of  his  existence  was  embittered  by  the  death  of 
his  children,  all  of  whom  he  survived,  with  the  exception  of  Louis  whom 
he  associated  with  himself  in  the  government.  After  thia  transaction,  the  life 
of  Charles  lasted  only  a  few  months.  He  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
814,  after  a  career  almost  continually  prosperous  and  generally  directed 
to  the  benefit  of  those  whom  he  governed.  Under  his  sway  the  coasts  of 
Provence  and  Langnedoo  became  enlivened  by  commerce  with  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  the  merchants  of  Marseilles  trafficked  with  those  of  Alexandria* 
Damascus,  and  Bagdad ;  and  the  pirates  of  the  North  were  compelled  to 

.  espect  his  power. 

;  Louie  I,  or  !e  Dehonnaire.}  Chariea  is  said  to  have  given  to  his  sou 
Xxmis  many  excellent  maxims  for  the  government  of  the  empire ;  but 
Louis,  a  weak  and  superstitious  prince,  was  ill-qualified  to  govern  a  conn- 
try  so  extensive  and  variously  periled.     Louis  was  mild  and  gentle,  better 

.  qualified  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace  than  of  war,  and  altogether  too 
indecisive  to  curb  the  insolent  conduct  of  msny  of  his  subjects.  Pre- 
yiouB  to  his  accession  to  the  emjnre,  he  had  espoused  Ermengarde,  datnghter 
of  the  count  of  Hesbai,  in  Liege ;  and  to  lighten  the  weight  of  a  crown« 
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be  iiow  laiodated  whh  tiimalf  in  the  gow^rwmmt  bis  tlii«e  bobs  by  thai 
prieoees,  Lothaira,  Pepin,  and  Louis,  aasigniiig  to  each  of  them  a  different, 
pocttim  of  fab  donunioiis.     This  step  laid  the  foimdatioii  of  numeroua 
tnmblaB,  in  the  midst  of  which  Ermengarde  died,  and  the  emperor  espoused 
Judith,  a  princess  of  Bayaria.     The  hirth  of  a  fourth  son,  Charles,  by  his. 
new  onpress,  augmented  the  Cher's  misfortunes ;  Judith  was  ambitious 
and  designing,  and  prevailed  upon  the  emperor,  who  greatly  loved  her,  to 
faeetow  on  hw  son  a  considerable  share  of  his  dominions,     lliis  proceeding 
vnited  the  eider  brothers  against  their  father,  and  rendered  his  whole  reign 
a  continued  train  of  civil  wars,     Louis  died  in  840 ;  and  at  last,  after  many 
bloody  struggles  between  his  sons,  the  treaty  of  Verdun  was  signed  in 
S4S,  by  which  the  Grennan  and  Lombardian  crowns  were  for  ever  separated 
from  that  of  Fiance,  which  fell  to  the  share  of  Charles  the  Bald.     From 
this  epoch  the  history  of  France  as  a  separate  kingdom  may  be  considered 
to  begin. 

Charlgg  the  BakL2  The  Normans,  who  had  begun  their  depradations 
in  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  continued  them  with  renewed  vigour  during 
die  troubles  which  succeeded  his  death ;  and  Charles  found  them  such  for-^ 
nudable  foes,  that  he  was  willing  to  purchase  peace  from  them  at  a  vast 
torn,  which,  however,  acted  merely  as  a  bribe  to  induce  them  to  renew 
their  attacks  with  greater  violence.  The  people  of  Bretagne — who  had 
always  reluctantly  submitted  to  the  French  yoke — seized  the  opportunity 
of  the  consternation  caused  by  the  Normans,  to  revolt,  ana  defeated 
Charles's  troops ;  while  to  increase  the  misfortunes  of  France,  the  Danes 
appeared  on  the  n<Hth«westem  shores.  The  invasions  of  the  Normans  at 
lei^^th  became  so  formidable,  that  the  people  of  Bretagne  themselves  joined 
then-  forces  with  those  of  Charles  against  whom  they  had  so  long  carried 
on  hoctiHties.  Charles  now  attacked  his  northern  foes,  and  completely  de-* 
lisated  them*  Elated  by  this  victory,  he  claimed  the  imperial  crown,  which 
had  become  vacant  by  die  death  of  Louis,  but  which  certainly  belonged  to 
his  son ;  but  his  attention  was  called  from  the  prosecution  of  this  claim  by 
the  intelligence  that  the  Normans  had  again  successfully  invaded  his  fron- 
tien.  Scaircely  had  he  repelled  these  invaders,  when  he  was  called  by  the 
Pope  to  oppose  the  Saracens  in  Italy,  but  was  prevented  by  his  nobles, 
who  refused  to  enter  Italy  with  him.  This  affront  made  so  strong  an  im« 
pression  on  Charles's  mind,  that  he  was  attacked  by  sickness,  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  unskilfulness,  or,  as  has  been  affirmed,  the  treachery  of  his 
pfaysidan,  a  Jew  named  Sedecias,  he  sunk  under  the  disease  in  877. 

JLouu  II.  to  Louis  V,2  Louis,  from  a  defect  in  his  speech  surnamed 
le  BeguBt  or  Hhe  Stammerer,'  succeeded  his  father.  He  was  deficient  in 
that  prudence  and  vigour  which  were  necessary  to  govern  a  rude  people, 
and  in  that  bravery  which  was  requisite  to  defend  his  kingdom.  After  a 
short  and  feeble  reign,  during  which  he  divided  a  great  part  of  his  domains 
mto  SeigneurieSy  Fiefs,  Duchies,  and  Counties,  which  he  weakly  bestowed 
upon  his  greedy  courtiers,  he  died  in  879.  After  his  death,  Louis  III.  and 
CWoman  divided  the  kingdom.  The  former  dying  in  882,  Carloman 
reigned  alone  till  884,  when  he  was  killed  while  hunting  in  the  forest  of 
Yvelines,  and  a  scene  of  faction  and  confusion  followed,  which  was 
tenninated  by  placing  the  emperor  of  Germany,  known  by  the 
name  of  Charles  the  Gross,  on  the  throne  of  France.  Charles  seems 
to  have  owed  his  election  more  to  faction  than  to  personal  merit; 
so  feeble  was  his  administration,  that  he  was  altogether  incapable  of 
defending  the   kingdom   which  had  been  bestowed  upon   him.      The 
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Nwmans  had  obtained  leave  to  aettle  in  Friealand,  and  had  noir  be- 
come BO  daring,  that,  with  a  fleet  of  1,200  vesaels,  they  sailed  np  the 
Seine,  and  laid  siege  to  Paris,  whi(^  they  blockaded  for  3  yean. 
The  connt  Eudes  and  the  bishop  Goslin  bravely  repelled  aU  the  attacks 
of  these  inTaders,  while  Charles  remained  inactive  at  the  head  of  a 
large  army  near  Montmartre,  and  finally  purchased  an  inglorious  peace 
from  the  assailants.  Disgusted  at  such  weakness,  his  army  deserted  him, 
and  he  retired  to  Germany,  where  he  died  in  obscurity.  Eudes,  connt  of 
Paris,  was  proclaimed  king  in  a  great  national  assembly  held  at  Compi^gne 
in  889.  He  died  in  898,  and  was  succeeded  by  Charles,  son  of  Louts  le 
Begue,  whose  weakness  obtained  for  him  the  appellation  of  '  the  Simple.' 
He  suffered  his  nobles  to  increase  their  power,  already  too  extenrive ;  and 
found  no  better  method  of  appeasing  his  enemies  than  by  yielding  them 
part  of  his  territories.  In  the  treaty  of  St-Claire-sur-Epte,  along  with  the 
hand  of  his  dau^ter  Giselle,  he  delivered  to  RoUo,  a  Norman  chief,  that 
part  of  the  province  of  Neustria,  then  known  by  the  name  of  Normandy, 
with  a  great  part  of  the  seigneury  of  Brittany,  under  the  single  stipulation 
that  he  should  become  a  Christian,  and  do  homage  for  his  duchy.  Charles 
died  in  929.  The  Carlovingian  race  of  monarcfas  had  now  degenerated 
much  from  the  character  borne  by  their  ancestors,  who,  from  being  mayors 
of  the  palace,  had  stept  into  the  throne  of  their  masters.  Each  succeeding 
monarch  surpassed  in  timidity  and  irresolution  his  predecessor,  while  the 
nobles  were  daily  accumulating  new  influence,  and  arrogating  to  themselves 
a  greater  share  of  authority.  Such  continued  to  be  the  characteta  of 
several  successive  monarchs.  At  length,  Hugh  Cspet,  duke  of  France,  sup- 
planted the  descendants  of  Pepin,  in  a  manner  somewhat  similar  to  that 
by  which  Pepin  himself  had  supplanted  the  kings  of  the  Merovingian  line. 
This  revolution,  which  happened  in  987,  was  effected  without  disturbance. 
The  monarch  then  on  the  throne,  Louis  V.,  had  not  abilities  suflident  to 
vindicate  his  own  cause  ;  and  his  people  thought  him  too  insignificant  to 
make  any  exertion  in  his  favour.  The  French  kingdom  was  at  this  period 
a  limited  monarchy,  in  which  no  fewer  than  40  poweriul  vassals  exercised 
such  privileges  as  rendered  the  king  little  more  than  primui  inter  pares. 

Hugh  Capef]  The  founder  of  the  Capetien,  or  third  dynasty  of 
France,  displayed  the  talents  necessary  in  the  management  of  a  rude  and 
warlike  people ;  he  preserved  his  kingdom  at  once  from  external  insnhs 
and  internal  commotions ;  and  the  same  firm  and  undaunted  character  whidi 
gave  him  the  ascendency  over  his  own  subjects,  rendered  him  terrible  to 
his  enemies.  After  a  short,  but  prosperous  reign,  he  died  in  996,  leaving 
his  dominions  to  his  son,  Robert  whom  he  had  already  associated  with 
himself  in  the  government. 

Hobert^  Robert,  who  succeeded  to  his  father's  kingdom,  seemed  to 
inherit  some  of  his  father's  virtues,  but  too  little,  unfortunately,  of  his  firm- 
ness. Pope  Gregory  lorded  it  over  his  conscience,  and  his  extreme  mo- 
deration led  him  to  refuse  not  only  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  but  the  imperial 
crown  of  Germany,  to  obtain  which  some  of  his  predecessors  had  vainly 
struggled.     He  died  in  1031. 

Henry  /.]  When  Henry,  Robert's  eldest  son,  mounted  the  throne,  he 
found  himself  opposed  by  his  mother,  Constance,  who  wished  to  procure 
the  crown  for  his  younger  brother,  Robert.  She  excited  the  count  of 
Flanders  to  raise  the  standard  of  rebellion ;  but  by  the  aid  of  Robert,  duke 
of  Normandy,  Henry  succeeded  in  establishing  himself  in  security.  Gra- 
titude induced   him  to  support  William,  Robe's  natural  son,  in  the  poa- 
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Mnkm  of  his  duch^ ;  bat  the  latter  soon  became  so  powerfbl  that  Henry 
thongfat  it  advisable  by  every  method,  to  curtail  his  dominions.  At  first 
he  secretly  supported  William's  opponents  in  Normandy ;  afterwanlB  he 
invaded  in  p«B<m  that  part  of  his  territories,  but  being  defeated,  was  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  whatever  terms  the  Norman  prince  chose  to  offer.  This 
Ittd  the  foundation  of  that  rancour  which  afterwards  subsisted  between  the 
monarchs  of  FVanoe  and  of  England.  Henry  died  in  1060,  and  wss  suc- 
ceeded J>y  his  son  Philip.  The  Comes  Stahuli^  Constableship,  or  <  Count- 
ship  of  the  Stable,'  first  became  a  State-ofiice  in  the  person  of  Alberie, 
dnnng  Henry's  reign. 

PhiUp  /.]  The  same  animosity  which  Henry  had  entertained  against 
WUliam  of  Normandy,  was  inherited  by  bis  son,  when  William,  by  the  con- 
quest of  Ei^land,  had  so  greatly  augmented  his  importance.  Philip,  in- 
deed, in  every  part  of  his  conduct,  evinced  a  disposition  treacherous  and 
mean.  He  divorced  his  first  wife,  under  pretence  of  consanguinity.  He 
then  concluded  a  treaty  of  marriage  with  Emma,  a  Calabrian  princess ; 
hat  when  she  arrived  in  France,  he  retained  the  treasure  which  she  had 
brought  along  with  her,  but  sent  her  back  to  her  £ather.  Finally  he  took 
the  countess  of  Anjou  from  her  husband,  and  compelling  him  to  divorce 
her,  made  her  his  queen.  Such  conduct  disgusted  many  of  his  subjects, 
and  aflforded  a  pretext  to  the  more  licentious  part  of  them  for  enormities  of 
every  description.  A  general  laxity  of  government  took  place,  and  a 
revolt  might  have  been  the  consequence,  had  not  his  son  Louis,  by  his 
prudent  and  decisive  conduct,  retsoned  the  factious  barons  in  subjection. 
Louis,  however,  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  queen,  who  compelled  him 
to  take  shelter  for  a  time  in  England. 

Louis  F7.3  Louis  le  Ghros,  or  '  the  Fat,'  a  prince  remarkable  for  his 
many  virtues,  succeeded  his  fiither  in  1108.  Louis  supported  Robert  when 
the  English  monarch  had  deprived  him  of  the  duchy  of  Normandy.  Henry 
defeated  the  forces  of  Louis  at  Brenneville,  and  compelled  bun  to  agree  to 
m  peace  very  advantageous  to  the  former.  The  French  king,  however, 
renewed  Ins  intrigues  in  iavour  of  Robert ;  and  Henry  had  again  recourse 
to  war,  and  in  1124  prepared  to  invade  France  on  one  hand,  while  the 
emptor  of  Grermany  was  to  invade  it  on  the  other.  The  danger  of  the 
noment  united  ^  refractory  nobles,  and  Louis  appeared  at  the  head  of 
an  amy  of  200,000  men,  which  deterred  either  of  his  enemies  from  exe- 
easiiig  dwir  tiireat.  Louis  would  gladly  have  retaliated  by  the  invasion  of 
Normandy ;  but  the  unanimity  of  his  nobles  vanished  with  the  present 
danger,  and  the  king  found  it  convenient  to  desist.  The  death  of  Louis 
liqipened  in  1137. 

Zotttt  F/7.]  The  reign  of  Louis  VII.,  sumamed  U  Jeune^  son  of  ihe 
preceding  monarch,  was  undistinguished,  either  by  the  happy  cultivation 
of  the  arts  of  peace,  or  the  splendour  of  martial  achievements.  Louis  was 
more  than  commonly  superstitious,  even  in  a  superstitious  age.  Having 
caused  1,300  persons  to  be  burned  to  the  death  in  the  church  of  Vitry-en- 
Perthois,  in  the  course  of  a  war  with  Fribault,  count  of  Champagne,  at  the 
insdgation  of  St  Beraard,  he  undertook  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  attended 
by  a  guard  of  60,000  gendarmes,  or  gentlemen-at-arms,  every  one  of 
whom  was  accompanied  by  five  or  six  retainers,  in  the  quality  of  squires 
and  valets.  His  queen,  Eleonore,  heiress  of  Guyenne  and  Poitou,  went 
along  with  him,  but  more  intent  on  the  cultivation  of  pleasure  than  of 
piety,  her  freedoms  so  offended  her  husband,  that  at  his  return,  he 
divoroed  her.     Henry,  duke  of  Normandy,  count  of  Anjou  and  Maine» 
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iilio  tiioagtit  ihil  no  Mni]mlaMd«ikaqr  oogfai  to  intemeiio  in  Um  panoit 
of  power,  married  the  repfndiatod  queen,  and  reoeWed  with  her,  ••  her 
dowry,  those  two  valoable  proTinoee,  which,  with  rach  dependencies  •• 
Annift,  SeintongOi  Angoonoisy  P^rigocd,  Qnercy,  Limon8in»  Mid  R4>aei)sney 
rendered  the  TaMal  three  timet  more  powerful  than  his  sorereign,  and  pre* 
dpitated  France  into  a  scene  of  diaastrons  conflicts  whidi  lasted  npwaids 
of  800  years.  It  was  daring  the  reign  of  this  prince  that  the  council  of 
Rhttms  was  held  in  1148  by  Eugene  IIL,  and  tha  uniTenity  of  Faria 
founded.     He  died  in  1180. 

Philip  IL  and  Louii  Vllir^  Philip,  the  son  and  succcisor  of  Louis, 
goremed  his  kingdom  with  such  uniform  good  fortune^  that  historiana  haTO 
honoured  him  with  the  simame  of  Augviiut.  Philip's  greatness  consisted 
not  in  generosity,  bfUTery,  or  inflexible  adherence  to  justice ;  he  owed  his 
success  and  his  reputation  to  his  unremitting  attention  to  what  are  called 
the  arts  of  policy,  and  the  situation  of  England  at  tha  time.  The  reign  of 
John  the  Landless  was  tumultuous  and  distracted,  and  gnve  France  a  su« 
periority  which  Philip  carefolly  unpreTod  to  hia  own  advantage*  He  droTo 
the  English  from  Normandy,  PenJie,  Anjou,  Touraine,  Poitou,  and  Limou- 
sin ;  and  annexed  AuTeiigne,  Artois,  and  Picardy  to  tfie  crown  of  France. 
His  reign  was  marked  by  the  first  creation  of  MaraahaUs  of  FVance  i  by 
die  council  of  Paris  held  inlSlO;  bytliecoiincil«|penerBloftheLatennheld 

S  Innocent  III. ;  and  the  crusade  against  the  Albigensea.  He  died  at 
antes  in  1223,  after  a  reign  of  4S  yeaia,  leariog  Us  crown  to  Lonia 
VIII.,  who  has  rendered  his  brief  reign  for  ever  infomous  by  the  mmisatire 
of  B^Bien,  in  which  60,000  AlUgenses  perished. 

Saint  ZouM.]  Louis  IX.  was  a  prince  so  deeply  tinctured  with  the 
preyalent  religious  opinions  of  his  time,  and  so  anxious  to  practise  wbat- 
erer  that  religion  recommended,  that  he  obtained  from  the  gratefol  ecda- 
iiMtics  of  his  age  the  title  of  SauU,  The  rage  of  crusading  was  then  in 
ka  vigour;  and  so  reliffiouB  a  prince  could  not  aroid  taking  part  in  so  pioua 
a  duty.  His  success,  howerer,  was  not  equal  to  his  intentions ;  for  land- 
ing in  Egypt,  he  found  in  the  Saracens  a  dreadful  enemy,  by  whom  ha 
was  made  prisoner  in  the  battle  of  Pharaai6,  and,  it  is  said,  treated  with 
cruelty.  Having  obtained  lus  ransom  by  l^e  sumnder  of  Damietla,  ha 
remained  four  yean  longer  in  Palestine,  seeking  to  mpe  away  the  stain  of 
his  disgrace  by  the  performance  of  some  valorous  action.  His  ordonnanca 
Of  1254  dedflving,  that  in  all  matten  touching  the  interests  of  the  people^ 
the  three  Estates  of  the  kingdom  should  be  consulted,  is  the  most  honour- 
able monument  to  his  memory.  He  founded  the  Sori>onne,  abolished 
wager  of  battle,  and  headed  a  new  crusade  to  Tunis  in  which  he  died  of 
the  plague  in  127a  The  enora  of  Saint  Louis  seem  to  have  been  thoae 
of  his  age ;  he  had  all  the  valour  of  a  brave  man,  and  many  of  the  virtuaa 
of  a  good  king. 

PhUip  III.  to  CharlM  IV.-]  PhiUp,  sninamed  the  Haidy,  succeeded 
his  father,  and,  like  him,  prosecuted  the  war  against  the  infidels,  but  with 
greater  success,  obliging  dbe  Saracens  to  submit  to  tenns  hononrsble  if  not 
^Mhantageoua  to  the  Christians.  He  ceded  the  county  of  Venaisson  to 
Pope  Gregory.  During  his  reign,  the  dreadfol  massacre  known  by  ilia 
appellation  of  that  of  the  Sicilian  Vespera,  was  committed  iq>oa  dm 
F^ch  inhabitants  of  Sicily,  on  the  29th  of  March,  1282,  at  the  instig»» 
lion  of  Peter  III.,  king  of  Amgon.  Philip  the  Hardy  wm  succeeded  in 
1286  by  his  son,  likewise  called  Philip,  and  distinguished  by  the  appeU 
blMu  olthe  Fair.    He  continued  the  war  began  with  Spain  by  hia  fothar 
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with  ▼vioaa  saooess,  mitil,  by  the  intervention  of  Edward  I.  of  England, 
peace  was  condnded.  His  reign  was  diBtingnished  by  his  qnarrel  with 
Pope  Bonifiice  VIII., — a  brief  war  with  Engiand, — the  admission  of  a 
Tiert-eiai  or  national  representative  into  the  States-general, — and  the  cmcl 
persecution  of  the  Knights-Templars  and  Jews,  begun  apparently  with  the 
view  of  enriching  the  rcyal  coffers  by  the  confiscation  of  the  large  estates  held 
by  these  orders  of  men  in  the  kingdom.  Lonis  X.,  sometimes  called  Le 
HuUn  m  the  Boisterous,  succeeded  his  father  in  1315 ;  his  talents  for  gov- 
ernment appear  to  have  been  of  a  very  inferior  order,  and  he  committed  the 
cares  of  administration  almost  entirely  to  his  uncle,  Charies  of  Valois.  He 
^ed  suddenly  in  1316 ;  and  Charles,  unwilling  to  relinquish  that  power 
which  for  some  time  he  had  enjoyed,  prepared  to  dispute  the  succession 
with  the  brothers  of  the  late  long ;  but  his  cruelty  had  disgusted  all  ranks, 
and  he  found  few  to  favour  his  pretensions.  Philip  of  Poitou,  the  elder  of 
the  remaining  sons  of  Philip  the  Fair,  was  unanimously  placed  upon  the 
throne ;  but  the  late  king's  widow  was  delivered  of  a  son,  who,  had  he  lived, 
as  he  was  the  rightful  heir  of  the  crown,  might  have  proved  to  Philip  a 
more  dangerous  rival  than  his  uncle  Charles.  The  infmt,  however,  sur- 
vived only  eight  days ;  yet,  notwithstanding  his  ephemeral  existence, 
prince  John  is  usually  enrolled  among  the  kings  of  France.  Philip,  who, 
from  his  stature,  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Long,  was  now 
securely  fixed  upon  the  throne.  He  commenced  his  career  by  a  successful 
war  against  the  Flemings,  who  for  some  time  had  been  victorious  over 
the  armies  of  France ;  but  his  reign  was  short,  and  was  occupied  chiefly  in 
several  ineffectual  attempts  to  regulate  the  internal  police  of  his  kingdom. 
Charles  IV.,  likewise  called  Charles  the  Fair,  the  brother  of  the  two 
former  sovereigns,  succeeded  to  the  crown  in  1322 ;  but  distinguished  his 
reign  only  by  a  visionary  scheme  for  obtaining  the  empire  of  Germany. 
He  died  in  1328,  and  with  him  expired  the  dynasty  of  tiie  Capetiens. 

Philip  VIJ]  At  the  death  of  Charles,  his  queen  was  pregnant,  so  that  a  re- 
gent became  necessarv.  Philip  of  Valois,  and  Edward  III.  of  England,  the 
grandson  of  Philip  tne  Fair  by  the  mother's  side,  appeared  as  candidates, 
each  of  them  affirming,  that  not  only  the  regency,  but  the  crown  itself, 
rightfully  belonged  to  them.  Philip,  however,  was  elected  to  the  impor- 
tant office  ;  and,  when  the  queen  was  delivered  of  a  daughter,  Philip  was 
declared  king  upon  the  Salic  law.  Edward's  disappointment  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  an  animosity  which  terminated  in  a  war  more  inveterate  than  any 
which  had  yet  taken  place  between  the  two  countries.  The  jealousy  of  the 
rival  monarchs  showed  itself  on  several  occasions  before  it  broke  out  into 
open  hostilities.  Philip  summoned  the  English  king  to  do  homage  for  his 
territories  in  France ;  but  Edward  neglected  to  obey  the  summons,  therefore 
Philip  declared  his  territories  to  be  forfeited.  Edward,  for  some  time, 
was  engaged  in  his  favourite  scheme  of  the  conquest  of  Scotland ;  but 
finding  this  to  be  a  tedious,  if  not  an  impracticable  undertaking,  he  resolved 
to  renew  his  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  in  1338,  landed  at 
Sluys,  ^Hiere,  by  the  influence  of  Arteville,  a  brewer,  he  gained  the 
Flemings  to  his  cause,  and  marched  into  France  with  an  army  of  50,000 
men,  but  terminated  Ins  first  expedition  in  a  manner  somewh|it  abrupt. 
The  English  pariiament  however  fevoured  the  project,  and  having  furnished 
Edward  with  abundant  supplies,  he  fitted  out  a  large  fleet,  with  which  he 
met  the  French  fleet  in  June,  1340,  and  gained  a  complete  victory  over  it. 
Edward  immediately  landed  his  troops,  and  laid  siege  to  Toumay. 
Philip  came  to  its  relief,  and  acted  with  such  skill  that  he  almost  blockaded 
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Ax  lmi*»  V  dM  blervtnlioii  of  Edwwd'a  notkBr- 
Wit  caadoded  for  t  year.  Ibe  invitotioB  of 
who  lad  likm  powwiiion  of  Bratagnc^  tndnoed 
Biw J|  ifc  A34L  t>  atad  >  body  of  fogw  iato  Fimnce,  »nt  on  tfaift  occa- 
MK  h»  diipiipid  wm  pMfc  OKl«m  of  mililory  akill,  thongk  be  olnoined 
iMio  to  wiMMr  hb  lraopt»  and  proeored  %  Imoo  for  three  yeora. 
EdvMd  hod  riMWifrtd  to  the  tmee  odiy  for  tempoiery  reeeoosy  aod 
owiftMdifliflfpiiftmtrefhMldagil.  He  iosiflted  that  the  eieGatiop 
al  caalaiB  aohloKen  of  B>alagnHf  who  had  fayowwd  die  caaae  of  Moantfoit, 
was  cotttnry  to  the  twrty ;  and,  in  1346,  again  laoded  in  Fraooe^  with  an 
amy  of  30,000  nan.  VyKp,  m  the  maaiirifaft»  had  orerHnin  the  groater 
part  of  the  En^tiah  pwnawmBa  upon  tho  oontiati4>  Edward  Wl  no 
aooner  landed  at  St-Vaaat-l»-Ho«fn%  in  Lower  Nonaandy,  than  ho  took 
and  plundered  the  city  of  Caen,  Md  advanced  oven  to  the  neighhooriiood 
of  Fiins.  Riilip,  to  oppoio  the  Eogliih,  had  collected  an  army,  amoontingi 
it  ia  said,  to  120»000  men,  when  Se  impetoona  braTery  of  Edward  o^eo 
more  led  him  into  a  dangnvona  aitoation,  where  he  aaw  himielf  nndar  tha 
n^cesaity  either  of  fighting  wilh  a  great  inferiority  of  numben,  or  of  atarvii^ 
in  his  camp.  He  hesiti^  not  in  hia  choice,  bnt  paning  the  Sonimo» 
engaged  the  French,  and  gained  the  aplendid  victory  of  Creiay.  Calaia^ 
at  that  time  a  place  of  the  greateat  importance,  next  fell  into  the  handa  of 
the  yictoriouB  monarch.  But  though  Edward  had  gained  a  gipater  anpe- 
riority  in  the  field  than  he  could  reasonaiily  bare  expected,  he  found  bun- 
aelf  unable  to  anatain  the  great  expense  of  the  war,  and  signified  hia 
willingneaa  to  agree  to  a  truce.  The  mediation  of  the  Pope  was  acc^ted, 
and  a  truce  for  three  yeara  was  again  concluded.  While  this  truce  yet 
lasted,  PhiUp  died  in  1350. 

John  Le  Batu]  John,  aumamed  Le  JBany  or  '  the  Good,'  upon  the 
death  of  his  father  ascended  the  throne  of  France,  and  soon  found 
himself  involved  in  a  war  with  England.  No  aooner  were  the  three  yean 
expired,  than  Edward  sent  an  army  to  attack  the  French  territory,  under 
his  son,  the  Black  Prince.  The  prince  sailed  up  the  Garonne,  ravaged 
Languedoc,  and  then  retu^  into  Guyenne ;  thence  be  proceeded  to  Calaisy 
unmolested  by  the  French,  and  again  embarked  for  England,  but  in  a  abort 
time  returned  with  an  army  of  12,000  men,  and  rashly  penetrated  into  the 
interior  of  France,  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  effect  a  junction  with  the  duk« 
of  Lancaster,  who  was  to  advance  with  an  army  from  Guyenne.  John 
nt  the  head  of  70,000  men  moved  to  attack  the  prince,  and  every  thing 
threatened  destruction  to  hia  little  army;  nevertheless,  in  a  battle,  well- 
known  by  the  name  of  the  battle  of  Poictiers,  the  English  prince  gained  a 
complete  victory  and  took  the  French  monarch  priaoner.  The  captivity  of 
the  French  king  waa  extremely  unfortunate  for  his  dominions,  for  the 
management  of  the  kingdom  devolved  on  the  Dauphin,  a  prince  at  that 
time  very  young,  and  the  nobles  took  the  advantage  of  the  abaence  of  their 
monarch  to  make  encroachments  on  the  power  of  the  crown,  while  the 
peasants,  on  the  other  hand,  rose  against  their  oppressive  nobles,  in  the 
civil  war  of  Jacquerie,  in  which  100,000  of  the  former  perished.  To 
complete  the  misfortunes  of  the  miserable  longdom,  Edward^  in  1359,  ap- 
peared before  CaUus  with  a  numerous  army,  Conferencea  for  a  peace 
were  soon  opened,  and  concluded  in  tenna  sufficiently  honourable  to  the 
Engliih.  The  territory  which  they  formerly  possessed  in  Fisnoe  waa 
augmented  by  considerable  additiona ;  and  John  waa  to  be  libeiated  on 
condition  of  paying  n  great  ranaom.     When  Jahn  revisited  hia  nativn 
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kafdoB,  he  feasd  gim  ptrt  of  it  liid  wtste  by  hil  eMbn^M,  and  agreater 
part  by  bii  tmbuleDt  subjects,  yet  such  was  Hia  paasimi  of  the  king  for 
milttary  reaown,  or  such  bk  mistaken  piety,  ^t  he  immedialfely  declared 
Us  resolvtkm  of  engagng  m  one  of  those  preposteroas  ezpeditionB  known 
by  the  name  of  cmlNidoB.  80  far  faowerer  was  he  from  beuig  able  to  famish 
the  trsasuro  nooeasary  ibr  snob  an  expedition,  that  he  could  not  raise  the 
sum  recpnred  for  his  own  ransom,  and  disdaining',  aeoording  to  some,  to 
leoeiTB  his  freedom  withont  hstving  paid  the  stipulated  price,  or  allured, 
acooiding  to  others,  by  thechnnms  of  ibe  oouirtess  of  Saliabury,  he  returned 
to  Englttd,  w§mnf  in  1384,  his  existence  terminated, 

Ckartet  K]  Charles  the  Wise,  though  his  military  talents  were  not 
the  most  sptendid,  yet  by  bis  political  address  placed  bis  kingdom  in  a 
iourisfaing  condition.  Hh  constable  Duguesdia  defeated  the  king  of 
Nafarra  at  Cocheiel  in  Normandy,  and  drore  the  English  troops  ^m 
Guyenne,  PoitoU)  and  Yurious  other  places.  Wherever  Cbarlea  made 
hii  appeanmce,  the  inhabitants  gladly  n»ceived  him>  and  threw  ofif  the  yoke 
of  the  Engiiah.  The  southern  districts  were  for  some  time  prevented 
fkom  fidling  into  the  hands  of  Charles,  by  the  presence  of  the  Black  Prince; 
but  the  pvBsaure  of  diaease  compelled  Inm  Co  return  to  England.  Edward 
onoe  more  reaolved  to  exert  himself  in  lecovering  his  dimmished  renown ; 
but,  in  every  quarter,  the  English  were  baffled,  not  defeaited  in  any  single 
encounter,  but  worn  out  by  coatiiiual  inroads.  The  Black  Prince,  the 
bravest  general  of  that  age,  died  soon  after  his  retom  to  England  ;  and  the 
death  of  Edward  soon  fdlowed.  Tbe  French  now  attacked  the  English 
on  every  hand,  and,  in  their  ed^forts,  were  so  successful,  that,  in  1377,  the 
Eng^b  could  boast  but  of  few  possessions  upon  the  continent,  Charles 
thus  succeeded  in  restoring  ^e  integrity  of  bis  donunions,  but  did  not  long 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  prudence ;  he  died  in  1380. 

Charlei  F/.]  Charies  VI.  was,  at  the  death  of  his  father,  only  12 
years  of  age.  It  was  necessary  to  appoint  a  regency,  and  the  minority  of 
the  king  was  attended  with  all  those  disorders,  which,  when  the  forms  of  gov- 
ernment are  not  regulariy  settled,  and  where  the  nobles  possess  much 
independent  power,  are  unavoidable.  When  he  assumed  into  his  own 
hands  the  reins  of  government,  the  prudence  of  his  administration  seemed 
to  promise  the  continuance  of  that  good  fortune  which  iiad  distingnished 
his  fitdier's  reign ;  but  he  remained  subject  to  fits  of  lunacy,  and  his  whole 
reign  became  a  kind  of  minority.  Henry  V.  having  ascended  the  English 
throne,  resolved  to  take  advan^ige  of  the  distracted  state  of  France,  to  ro- 
gain  those  possessions  in  that  kingdom  which  had  been  held  by  the  former 
English  monarchs,  and  having  resolVed  on  war,  found  no  difficulty  in  dis- 
covering a  pretext.  He  despatched  an  ambaandor  to  the  Rench  court, 
demanding  those  provinces  whidi  bad  belonged  to  his  ancestors,  and  offers 
iog  to  take  as  his  queen,  Catherine,  the  daughter  of  the  French  king. 
Henry  certainly  could  not  expect  that  his  extruvagant  demand  should  meet 
with  compliance;  but  lie  deemed  the  refnml  a  sufficient  cause  of  war,  and 
embarking  with  an  army  of  30,000  men,  be  took  Harfleur  by  storm,  and 
marched  into  the  interior.  At  length,  die  French,  though  divided  by  fhction, 
seemed  to  unite  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  the  common  enemy,  and  an 
army  of  54,000  preparod  to  mtercept  the  march  of  Henry,  who,  perceiving 
that  his  army  was  rwpidly  diminishmg  by  disease,  thought  only  of  retreating 
to  Calais.  When  be  came  to  the  plains  of  Aginconrt,  be  found  the  French 
force  drawn  up  in  such  a  way  that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  fighting; 
and  notwithstanding  the  great  disparity  of  numbers,  and  die  despondency 
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which  diietoe  it  apt  to  geneiate,  he  hentaled  not  to  hassrd  ahattle ;  remiiid* 
ingthe  aoldien  of  the  military  character  of  their  f<M«frtlien,  and  animating 
them  by  his  own  example,  he  led  them  to  the  chaige,  and  gained  that 
signal  victory,  which  still  distinguishes  his  name,  on  &  25th  of  October, 
1415.  This  memorable  battle  procured  to  Henry  a  safe  retreat,  bat  had 
no  other  important  consequences.  In  1417,  he  again  landed  in  Normandy 
with  25,000  men,  and  found  France,  if  possible,  in  a  more  wretched  con- 
dition than  formerly.  So  far  from  being  Tigoronsly  opposed,  bis  aid  was 
eagerly  courted  by  the  head  of  one  of  the  contending  tactions,  the  yoong 
duke  of  Burgundy,  now  thirsting  to  ayenge  the  death  of  his  father,  who 
bad  been  murdered  by  the  adherents  of  the  duke  of  Orleans.  Favoured 
b^  the  chief  of  a  party  so  powerful,  Henry  overran  the  greater  part  of  the 
longdom ;  and,  at  length,  by  the  treaty  of  Troyes,  whidi  was  sanctioned 
by  Burgundy,  and  dictated  by  Henry  himself,  France  was  in  effect  given 
up  to  the  Engtish ;  it  being  agreed  that  Henry  should  espouse  the  French 
princess,  Catherine ;  that  Charles,  during  his  life,  should  enjoy  the  name 
and  dignity  of  a  king ;  but  that  Henry  ^uld  be  the  heir  of  the  crown,  as 
well  as  possess  the  present  administrstion ;  and  that  France  and  England 
should  ever  after  the  accession  of  Henry  have  but  one  long,  though  each 
nation  should  enjoy  its  respective  laws  and  privileges.  Henry's  parliament 
doubted  whether  it  might  be  for  the  advantage  of  England  that  its  king 
should  mount  the  throne  of  France,  and  were  not  lavish  in  their  grants. 
But  Henry's  influence  was  suflicient  to  procure  him  a  considerBble  sum, 
which  he  augmented  by  contributions  levied  on  the  conquered  provinces  ; 
and  in  a  short  time  he  again  sailed  with  an  army  of  28,000  men,  and  ar- 
rived in  time  to  check  the  Dauphin,  who,  with  a  small  body  of  his  adhe- 
rents, and  some  amdltaries  from  Scotland,  had  defeated  a  body  of  English 
under  the  duke  of  Clarence.  Henry  did  not  long  survive  his  second 
expedition  into  France;  and  his  death  was  soon  followed  by  that  of 
Charles  VI. ;  iHiereupon,  according  to  the  treaty  just  mentioned,  Henry  VI. 
though  yet  an  infant,  was  solemnly  acknowledged  king  of  France.  A  small 
party,  however,  retained  their  allegiance  to  their  native  princes,  disowned 
any  submission  to  England,  and  crowned  the  Dauphin  by  the  name  of 
Charles  VIL  Notwithstanding  all  disadvantages,  such  was  the  prudence 
of  Charles,  that  he  not  only  maintained  the  power  of  his  adherents,  but 
gradually  regained  that  kingdom  of  which  the  English  had  deprived  him. 
The  duke  of  Bedford,  the  English  regent,  though  brave,  and  qualified  to 
plan  with  wisdom  and  to  act  with  vigour,  was  not  supported  with  supplies 
from  England,  and,  consequently,  found  himself  daily  less  able  to  withstand 
the  growing  power  of  the  Dauphin ;  while  Jean  d' Arc,  the  heroic  Maid  of 
Orleans,  concerning  whom  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  she  was  a 
real  enthusiast  or  only  the  instrument  of  the  politic  Charles,  succeeded  in 
rousing  the  drooping  spirits  of  her  countrymen,  and  from  being  every  where 
defeated,  rendered  them  every  where  victorioM.  To  revive,  in  some 
measure,  the  English  affiurs  in  France,  Henry  VI.  was  crowned  in  Paris, 
in  1430.  At  the  siege  of  Compidgne,  the  Maid  of  Orleans  was  made 
prisoner,  and  meanly  put  to  deaUi  by  the  English.  But  a  new  Amazon 
arose  in  the  person  of  Agnes  Sorel,  who  by  the  victories  of  Formigny  and 
CastiUon  compeUed  the  invaders  of  her  country  not  only  to  abandon  their 
recent  conquests,  but  to  relinquish  all  those  possessicms  which,  for  many 
centmies,  had  been  considered  as  their  own.  In  1450,  all  that  remained 
to  the  English  of  their  former  French  temtory,  was  the  city  of  Calais,  and 
the  isles  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey. 
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LomiM  XH]  Loda,  now  39  yean  of  age,  ascended  the  throne  of  his 
father  in  1461.  Hb  cruelty  and  perfidy  irritated  his  own  subjects,  and 
canaed  many  combinations  to  be  fonned  against  him  by  foreign  princes ; 
but  his  vigoiir  and  steadiness  of  conduct  constantly  baffled  all  the  designs  of 
his  enemies,  and  rescued  him  from  the  dangers  that  sometimes  threatened 
him.  Ahex  he  had  freed  himself  from  all  apprehensions  from  external  foes, 
he  turned  his  fruy  against  the  powerful  nobles  of  France,  and  crushing  them 
hy  erery  method  in  his  powfer,  he  succeeded  at  last  in  seizing  all  their 
anthoril^,  and  annexing  it  to  the  crown.  He  thus  rendered  himself  in  a 
great  measure  absolute,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  despotic  form  of 
gvrerament,  by  which,  till  the  late  Revolution,  France  was  <fistinguished« 
Lduis  died  at  the  chateau  of  Plessts-les-Tours  in  1463. 

Charl€9  VIIL']  Charles  VllL,  at  die  death  of  his  father,  was  only 
14  jreara  of  age ;  it  was,  therefore,  thought  requisite  to  appoint  a  regent 
to  take  the  charge  of  the  government  till  the  young  king  should  arrive  at 
a  more  mature  age.  For  Uus  important  office  there  were  several  candidates ; 
and,  what  is  somewhat  remarkal>le,  among  these  candidates  was  Anne,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Louis,  known  by  the  title  of  the  Lady  Beaujeu,  who, 
though  hcnraelf  only  entered  into  her  22nd  year,  was  preferred  to  the 
office.  Hie  administration  of  this  lady  was  c&stinguished  by  the  prudent 
measures  which  she  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  obliterating  her  father's 
cruelty,  and  for  reconciluig  to  her  authority  those  who  were  at  first  averse 
to  her  election.  The  deadi  of  the  duke  of  Bretagne  placed  his  duchy  in 
the  hands  of  his^  daughter,  Aime,  at  that  time  only  13  years  of  age. 
The  value  of  her  dowry  brought  her  many  suitors ;  but  the  young  king  of 
France,  though  already  betrothed  to  Margaret,  daughter  of  Maximilian, 
prevailed  over  all  his  competitors.  '  Maximilian  himself  was  appeased  by 
the  cession  of  part  of  Artois.  Notwithstanding  the  unfavourable  prenges 
of  the  greater  part  of  his  cotmcil^  Charles  undertook  the  conquest  of  Naples. 
This  foolish  expedition  cost  him  50,000  men ;  but  he  returned  in  triumph 
to  France.  Italy  immediately  revolted;  and  Charles,  while  forming 
flchemes  for  marching  once  more  into  Naples,  died  of  an  apoplexy  in  1498. 

JUovu  XIIJ]  With  Charles  VIII.  the  elder  line  of  Valois  was  extin- 
gmshed,  and  Louis  duke  of  Orleans — ^who  had  ofiended  the  Lady  Beaujeu 
while  she  was  regent,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
had  lived  in  retirement  at  his  castle  of  Blois — ^was  now  called  to  the 
throne,  by  the  name  of  Louis  XII.  Scarcely  had  Louis  ascended  the 
throne,  than  he  resolved  to  make  himself  master  of  the  duchy  of  Milan 
and  kingdom  of  Naples,  to  which  he  had  several  pretensions.  His  'army 
was  vanquished  by  the  Spanish  general  Gonsalvo  de  Cordove ;  and,  in 
1504,  he  was  compelled  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  the  south  of  Itely. 
Passing  the  Alps  a  second  time,  however,  he  vanquished  the  army  of  the 
Venetians  at  AgnadeL  His  nephew,  the  celebrated  Gaston  de  Foix^  also 
gained  the  batde  of  Ravenna,  but  lost  his  own  life.  Burgundy  was  in- 
vaded by  the  Swiss;  and  on  another  side,  France  was  invaded  by  Henry 
Vin.,  when  Louis,  by  negotiation,  dissipated  the  storm  which  appeared 
to  be  gathering  round  him.  He  offered  his  second  daughter  to  one  of 
the  Spanish  princes,  agreeing,  at  the  same  time,  to  relinqidsh  all  claims  to 
Genoa  and  Milan ;  and  his  own  queen  being  dead,  he  took  in  marriage, 
Mary,  the  sister  of  the  English  monarch.  Loms  died  on  the  1st  of  January 
1515.     He  has  been  called  the  Htus  of  France. 

Frandi  /•]    The  successor  of  Louis,  was  the  next  prince  of  the  blood, 
Francis  duke  of  Augoulime,  Bretagne,  and  Valois.     After  having, 
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some  tuooMt,  ude  an  emditaon  into  Itdjr  In  Mjppoft  of  lu«  preteoaioiki  to 
Mikn,  and  defeated  the  Swim  at  MarignaiiOy  ma  attention  was  called  to 
a  more  noble  object  of  ambition.  MaiifniHan,  emperor  of  Germanyy  bar- 
ing dfied  in  1518,  tbe  imperial  tbrone  became  tneant,  aead  Phmcis  flattered 
himielf  that  he  might  be  able  to  place  himself  vpoH  h.  The  anperior  in- 
fluence of  Charies  V.  of  Spain,  however,  diaappoiaied  the  hopes  of  the 
French  long,  and  kid  die  foundation  of  that  aaimositf  between  theae  two 
powerfnl  princes,  whidi  continued  to  actuate  them  dwinf  the  remainder  of 
their  lives,  and  which  dirtnibed  the  tranqnillitjr,  net  of  their  own  dominions 
only,  but  of  the  greater  part  of  Europe.  Acti^  hostilities  were  oeoi- 
menced  in  1581,  and  continued  with  nuriod  succem  till  1525,  when  FVands 
lepssing  the  Alps,  undertook  the  siege  of  Pavia.  Before  this  city,  how- 
c^rer,  tlm  anny  of  the  French  monarch  was  oooqJetely  routed  by  the 
Spaniards  and  Imperial  troops,  and  Fhmds  himself  taken  prisoner,  after 
having  slmn  with  his  own  hand  above  SO  of  his  enemies.  The  captivity 
of  Fhnds  at  Madrid  was  productive  of  the  most  melancholy  consequences 
to  hii  dominions,  which  were  now  invaded  on  overy  hand,  and  rent  by  in- 
ternal fhctions.  By  the  treaty  of  Gambray,  Fknads  renomiced  his  pre- 
tensions to  Milan,  Flanders,  and  Artois ;  but  preserved  his  rights  to  Bnr- 
gnndy.  Even  this  treaty  did  not  cancel  that  habred  which  the  rival  monardis 
bore  towards  each  other.  War  vras  again  renewed,  and  the  struggle 
caontinned  with  little  interruption,  till  1547,  when  it  was  terminated  by  the 
death  of  Francis  at  Ramhouillet.  This  prinoe  was  more  advantageously 
distingniBhed  by  the  courage  which  he  displayed  in  his  wars  with  Charies, 
and  the  encouragement  which  he  afforded  to  the  fine  arts,  than  by  the 
justice  of  his  measures  or  the  consistency  of  his  character.  He  was  pro- 
digal to  excess,  and  of  easy  accem  to  flatterem ;  he  made  merehandise  of 
the  ofllces  of  justice,  and  squandered  the  money  of  the  State  with  a  reck- 
lem  hand;  his  coort  was  a  scene  of  intrigue  and  debauchery,  and  he  was 
the  flivt  monarch  of  France  who  introduced  his  mistresses  to  public  assem- 
blies. It  was  Francis  I.  who  nnjustiy  condenmed  admiral  Chabot,  and 
sacrificed  the  chancellor  Poyet  to  the  resentment  of  the  duchem  d'Etampes. 
During  his  reign,  however,  the  reformed  doctrines  were  introduced  into 
Fkmioe,  and  rapidly  spread  themselves,  notwithstanding  the  various  attempts 
made  to  quash  them  by  penal  laws  and  cruel  perseootions. 

Henr^  //.]  Henry,  the  son  and  sucoessor  of  Francis,  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  religious  reformen ;  and  in  the  rigonr  of  his  persecutions  ex- 
ceeded tile  most  bigoted  of  the*  clergy.  A  committee  of  the  parliament  of 
Ruis  was  appointed  to  judge  such  as  were  accused  of  favouring  the  new 
doctrines  ;  and  when  his  queen  was  crowned  at  Paris,  m  principal  part  of 
the  entertainments  then  given  consisted  in  burning  nnmben  of  the  here- 
tics or  Calvinists,  in  the  Rue  St  Antoine,  and  other  public  places  of  the 
dty.  After  oonchiding  an  advantageous  treaty  with  England,  Henry  pro- 
ceeded to  show,  that  whatever  might  be  his  respect  for  the  Catholic  iaith, 
he  entertained  very  Kttie  for  the  Pope.  He  nmde  several  laws  restricting 
those  large  remittances  which  the  Catholic  clergy  constantly  made  to  Rome ; 
and  corrected  several  ahnaes  practised  by  the  papal  notaries.  The  pontiff 
was  ofiended  at  these  measnres,  and  persuaded  the  emperor  of  Germany  to 
declare  war  against  France,  which  was  continued  with  various  success,  bnt 
with  littie  permanent  advantage  to  either  party,  till  1559,  when  peace  waa 
restored  by  the  treaty  of  Catean-Cambr^sis,  shortly  after  concluding  whidi» 
Henry  lost  his  life  in  a  tournament  at  Tournois.  Henry's  severities,  in- 
stead of  exterminating  thb  Protestants,  had  the  general  efiect  of 
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pCTCCttdoM,  in  increnung  die  nmalNr  «£  the  faoretics;  they  were  alao  the 
prelQcle  to  150  yean  of  ctTil  wat. 

Francis  IL']  During  the  fmkHB  and  brief  reign  of  Henry's  son, 
Frmnda  IL  the  intolerant  dake  of  Grniae  nainped  the  government  of  France. 
Anne  Dnbonrg,  a  parliamentary  eonnsellor,  was  executed  at  Gr^ve  aa  n 
Calrimst;  and  the  prince  of  Condd  was  nearly  so&ring  the  same  fete 
under  a  charge  of  treason.  Franda  was  married  to  Mary  Stoart  of 
Scotland* 

C^arlei  IX, — The  Huguenots,'}  During  the  minority  of  Charles  IX.» 
Henry's  brother,  the  queen  dowager,  Catherine  de  M^dicis,  acted  as  regent; 
bnt  the  doke  of  Gnisey  the  Constable  de  Montmorency,  and  the  Maiahal  de  St 
Andr6,  united  in  a  triumvirate  with^the  view  of  directing  the  goTernment 
diemselves.  As  Greneva  was  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  France,  the 
tenets  of  the  celebrated  Reformer,  Calvin,  had  been  speedily  disseminated 
throu^  that  kingdom ;  and  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  had  been  so 
rapid  and  extensive,  that  many  of  the  princes  of  the  bkod,  and  the  flower 
of  the  French  nobility  now  adopted  its  principles  and  stood  forth  in  its 
defence.  All  the  wisdom  of  the  chancellor  THopital,  could  not  prevail 
upon  a  worthless  Court  and  a  bigoted  clergy  to  grant  the  Protestants  any 
toleration;  and  hence  the  latter  were  compelled  to  arm  in  their  own  de- 
fence. The  Protestants  were  headed  by  the  prince  of  Cond6  and  the  great 
Gaspard  de  Coligny,  admiral  of  France.  An  edict  had  been  issued  in 
January  1562,  graiUiiig  a  limited  freedom  of  worship  to  the  Protestants; 
but  it  was  broken  by  the  bigotry  and  pride  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  whose 
attendants  insultiqg  a  Ptotestant  congr^;ation  assembled  in  a  barn  at  Vassy, 
were  repelled  by  them  with  stones.  The  dnke»  hastening  to  the  spot,  was 
wounded  in  the  face  when  attempting  to  quell  the  tumult ;  whereupon  his 
aervants  drew  their  swords  and  killed  250  of  the  Protestants.  The  mayor 
of  Vassy,  upon  being  reprimanded  by  the  duke  for  permitting  the  Protea- 
tanta  to  celebrate  their  worship  within  hvi  jurisdiction,  pleaded  the  royai 
edict  in  justification;  but  tbie  duke,  laying  hia  band  an^grily  on  his 
sword,  replied:  '^  This  shall  cut  the  bond  of  that  edict,  however  strong  it 
nu&y  be  V*  and  the  Catholics,  upon  hearing  of  this  speech,  committed  many 
barbarous  massacres  in  the  different  provinces  of  the  kingdom.  The  prin- 
dpal  leaders  of  the  Reformation  met  at  the  house  of  Coligny  to  consult 
wnat  was  to  be  done  for  their  mutual  preservation.  The  admiral,  though 
a  zealous  Protestant,  was  a  cautious  character,  and  felt  at  first  at  a  loss  how 
to  act ;  but  his  lady,  a  sister  of  the  prince  of  Cond6,  told  him  that  he 
would  be  answerable  to  God  for  all  the  innocent  blood  which  might  be 
abed,  since  it  was  in  his  power,  by  his  interest,  resolution,  and  conduct  to 
prevent  it ;  and  charged  him,  in  the  name  of  the  Great  God,  to  hesitate  no 
longer,  as  he  that  was  not  with  Christ  was  against  him;  Coligny,  there- 
fore, with  the  prince  of  Conde,  headed  the  Calvinists,  or  Huguenots  aa 
they  were  nicknamed  by  the  Catholics,  and,  in  three  successive  wars, 
thrice  compelled  the  Court  to  accommodate  matters  with  his  persecuted 
brethren. 

Massacre  of  St  JBariholomew.^  In  1572,  Charles  IX.  in  conjunction 
with  the  queen-mother,  a  perfect  mistress  in  the  art  of  dissimulation,  in-» 
veigled  the  beads  of  the  Protestant  party  to  Pkris,  under  the  pretence  of 
witnessing  the  marriage  between  his  sister  Maigaret  of  Valois,  and  the 
young  protestant  king  of  Navarre,  afterwards  Henry  IV.  The  marriage 
was  celebivted  on  the  17th  of  August;  and  on  the  22d  Coligny  was 
wounded  by  a  shot  from  a  window,  flred  by  the  hand  of  a  hired  assassin* 
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On  the  24thy  the  aignal  for  the  mMiwero  of  St  Bartholomew  was  giren  by 
tolling  the  great  bell  of  the  palace.  The  direction  of  thia  diabolical  bnai- 
neaa  waa  intmated  to  the  dnke  of  Guiae.  Our  readers  may  expect,  that 
a  few  momenta  ahoold  be  deroted  to  the  fate  of  the  Great  Coligny.  Re- 
gular in  his  habita,  and  still  weak  from  his  womid,  he  had  retired  to  rest 
at  an  early  hour  on  the  eve  of  St  Bartholomew ;  bnt  wm  ronaed  from  his 
alnmbers  by  the  noise  of  the  assassinw  who  had  snrnmnded  his  boose.  A 
German  named  Besme,  entered  his  chamber ;  and  the  admiral,  snspicioas 
of  his  designs,  prepared  to  meet  bia  &te  with  calmness  and  resignation. 
Incapable  of  resistance,  he  had  scarce  exclaimed:  "  Yonng  man,  respect 
these  gray  hairs,  nor  stain  them  with  blood  I"  when  Besme  plunged  his 
sword  into  his  bosom,  and,  with  his  baibarona  associates,  threw  the  body 
into  the  court  below.  The  young  duke  of  Guise  contemplated  it  in 
silence;  bnt  Henry,  count  of  Angoul6me,  natural  brother  to  the  king, 
spumed  it  with  his  foot,  exclaiming:  ^'  Courage,  my  friends;  we  hare  be- 
gun well,  let  us  finish  in  the  same  manner  I"  For  five  days  did  the  mas- 
sacre continue  in  Fari^  where  Catholic  citizens  sealously  seconded  the 
executions  of  the  soldiery,  and  imbrued  their  hands,  without  remorse,  in 
the  blood  of  their  neighbours  and  even  their  neareat  relations.  The  young 
king  of  NaTBrre  and  the  prince  of  Cond6,  exempted  frx»m  the  general 
desiornction,  were  brought  before  the  king,  and  commanded  to  abjure  their 
religion.  The  king  of  Navarre  consented;  but  the  prince  hesitating, 
Charles,  in  a  transport  of  rage,  exdauned,  "  Death,  mass,  or  the  Bastile !" 
and  the  prince,  intimidated  by  this  threat,  recanted,  and  received  absolution 
from  the  cardinal  of'  Bourbon.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  massacre, 
Charles  stood  at  one  of  the  windows  of  his  palace,  encouraging  the  assassins, 
by  calling  out,  ^'  Kill  I  kill  T*  and  even  repeatedly  fired  with  hb  own  hand  upon 
the  miserable  fugitives.  The  same  orders  were  sent  to  all  the  provinces  of 
the  kingdom ;  and  they  were  fiuthfully  obeyed  in  Lyons,  Orleans,  Bouiges, 
Angers,  and  Toulouse ;  bnt  in  Provence,  Dauphin6,  Alenfon,  Auvergne, 
and  some  other  parts,  the  Protestants  were  protected.  It  is  computed, 
that  on  this  iktal  night,  there  perished  in  Paris  alone  10,000  Protestants, 
and  throughout  France  90,000 ;  amongst  whom  were  20  of  the  prime 
nobility,  and  1200  gentlemen.  Rejoicings  were  held  in  Rome  and  Spain 
to  celebrate  the  happy  news^  and  solemn  thanks  were  returned  to  the  God 
of  mercy  for  the  success  of  this  infernal  plot,  under  the  name  of  the 
triumph  of  lA«  church  mUUani.  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  ordered  medals  to 
be  struck,  with  his  own  name  on  the  fisce,  and  on  the  reverse,  an  angel 
with  a  cross  in  the  one  hand,  and  a  sword  in  the  other,  in  the  attitude  of 
thrusting,  with  this  inscription  under :  *  The  slaughter  of  the  Huguenots;' 
and  in  tibe  hall  of  the  Vatican,  where  the  Pope  gives  audience  to  ambas- 
sadors, there  are  paintings,  executed  by  the  best  Italian  masters,  represent- 
ing the  prindpal  circumstances  of  the  Parisian  massacre.' 

The  effect  of  the  massacre  was  directly  the  reverse  of  what  the  Catholics 
and  Court  had  expected.  *'  Qui  n'auroit  cm  rH6r6sie  4cras4e  ?"  says  a 
French  annalist  of  this  period ;  "  Mais  le  terns  n'en  6toit  pas  encore  venu,*' 
he  adds  in  the  same  breath.  Calvinism,  instead  of  being  destroyed,  be- 
came more  formidable  frt)m  despair ;  and  a  thirst  for  revenge  was  added 
to  the  desire  for  civil  and  religious  liberty.  The  IVotestants  assembled  in 
large  bodies,  and  took  refuge  in  the  strongholds  that  belonged  to  their 

'  See,  for  the  htetoricftl  eTidencet  regardiof  thU  inlkmoiu  tnuiMu;ti<Ni  ,  the  Ednbur^ 
Review,  yoI.  xIIt.  Art.  4.  in  oppoeluon  to  Dr  Lingerd'e  mieitstemeiite  sod  niars- 
preeentatloin. 
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poty.  At  their  head  appeared  the  prince  of  Cond6  aod  the  king  of  Na- 
▼arre,  hoth  of  whom  abjured  8  religion  which  they  had  been  compelled  to 
profess.  The  city  of  Rodielle,  which  had  embraced  the  Reformation  in 
1567,  was  besieged  by  the  dnke  of  Anjou,  bat  made  such  a  braye  defence^ 
diat  the  duke  was  obliged  to  retire  with  great  loss.  The  town  of  Sanc^re 
was  defended  with  equal  resolution  for  upwards  of  seyen  months ;  nor  did 
the  inhabitants  surrender  till  they  bad  obtained  the  promise  of  being 
allowed  the  finee  exercise  of  their  religion,  Charles  died  on  the  13th  ot 
May,  1574. 

ffiemy  IIIJ]  Henry,  duke  of  Anjou,  the  brother  and  successor  of 
Charies,  was  adyised  by  the  emperor  and  the  Venetians — as  he  passed 
through  their  territories  on  his  way  from  Poland,  of  which  he  had  been 
elected  long,  to  mount  the  throne  of  Franco— to  treat  the  Brotestants  with 
gentleness  and  kindness,  if  he  wished  to  restore  tranquillity  to  France.  The 
salutary  adrice  was  lost  upon  this  remorseless  bigot ;  but  the  Protestants 
under  Cond6  and  Nayarre,  and  uded  by  a  numb^  of  German  auxiliaries, 
soon  compelled  Henry  to  grant  peace  upon  yery  fayourable  terms  to  the 
IVotestant  interest.  They  were  again  permitted  the  free  and  public  exer- 
cise of  their  religion,  except  witfaon  two  leagues  of  the  court ;  chambers 
were  establiBhed  in  bH  the  parliaments  of  the  kingdom,  composed  of  an 
eqna!  number  of  Protestants  and  Catholics  ;  all  attainders  were  reyersed ; 
and  eight  towns  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Protestants.  This  treaty  gaye 
great  disgust  to  the  Catholics ;  and  a  formidable  party  was  soon  formed, 
under  the  name  of  the  Caikolic  League,  who  openly  declared,  that  they 
would  oppose  the  royal  authority  in  eyery  case  where  that  authority  was 
at  yartance  with  the  mterests  of  the  Catholic  religion.  A  council  held  in 
Puis  in  1585,  demanded  that  the  king  should  declare  openly  for  the 
League, — ^reriye  the  decrees  of  the  conncD  of  Trent,-"«stablish  the  inqui- 
sition,—extirpate  heresy,*— disinherit  the  king  of  Nayarre  and  the  prince 
to  Conde, — and  settle  the  succession  upon  the  cardinal  of  Bourbon.  The 
king  now  plainly  saw  that  his  power  was  gone,  unless  he  could  get  rid  of 
the  duke  of  Guise,  and  the  cardinal  Lorraine.  He  accordingly  procured 
their  assassination  at  Blois  in  October  1588, — a  deed  which  brought  up<m 
him  the  wrath  of  the  whole  Catholic  party,  and  a  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation from  the  Pope.  Henry  was  now  compelled  to  support  the  Protes- 
ants,  and  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  the  kmg  of  Nayarre.  But  at  this 
juncture  he  was  assassinated  at  St  Cloud  on  Uie  1st  of  August  1589,  by 
Jacques  Clement,  a  Dominican  friar.  The  assassin  was  instantly  put  to 
death  by  the  king^s  guards  ;  bnt  he  was  honoured  at  Paris  as  a  saint  and 
martyr,  and  the  Pope  expressed  his  highest  admiratum  of  the  deed.  Cath- 
erine de  Medicis  died  in  the  same  year  with  her  son,  with  whom  the  4th 
Capetien,  and  2d  Valois  branch  became  extinct. 

Henry  le  Grand*']  Under  the  reign  of  the  gallant  Henry  IV.,  king  of 
Nayarre,  the  Rrotestants  obtained  the  edict  of  Nantes  in  their  £ayour,  which 
was  declared  to  be  perpetual  and  inriolable.  The  leaders  of  the  Catholic 
league  refused  to  acknowledge  Henry,  and  chose  the  old  Cardinal  de  Bour- 
bon king,  under  the  name  of  Charles  X.  Henry,  howeyer,  by  solemnly 
abjuring  the  Protestant  faith,  succeeded  in  uniting  all  parties  under  his 
sway.  The  tranquillity  thus  procured  for  his  kingdom  he  made  use  of  to 
improye  the  feiances,  and  to  promote  the  welfjare  of  his  subjects,  in  which 
design  he  was  ably  seconded  by  Ins  wise  and  talented  minister.  Sully ;  so 
that  during  his  reign«^which  was  bnt  too  short  for  the  happiness  of 
France— a  dd)t  of  330  millions  of  francs  was  paid  off,  and  40  millions 

II.  o 
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left  in  the  treasury.  Henry  divorced  his  wife,  Marguel  of  Valois,  and 
married  Mary  of  Medicis,  a  false,  cunning,  and  ambitioas  woman,  wbo 
embittered  the  life  of  her  husband.  To  oppose  the  growing  power  of 
Austria  and  Spain,  against  which  the  German  protestants  claimed  his  aid, 
he  conceived  a  plan,  which,  though  perhaps  impracticable,  did  honour  to 
his  feelings :  it  was  to  establish  a  confederacy  among  the  States  of  Enrc^ie, 
grounded  upon  such  piinciples  as  might  preserve  an  eveiiasting  peace. 
To  oppose  the  Austrian  power,  and  support  the  German  protestants, 
Henry  prepared  for  war,  and  was  on  the  point  of  entering  the  field,  when 
the  fanatic  Ravaillac  assassinated  this  high-minded  prince,  too  soon  for  the 
happiness  of  France,  which  ever  had  been  the  first  object  of  his  wishes  and 
all  his  actions.  His  expression :  **  I  will  not  rest  till  every  one  of  my  pea- 
sants is  wealthy  enough  to  have  a  fowl  to  make  his  soup  on  Sun^y,** 
has  been  gratefully  preserved  among  the  pec^le,  who  even  still  speak  witli 
enthdsiasm  of  their  good  and  gallant  Henry. 

LouU  XIIL']  'Die  assassination  of  Henry  IV.  left  his  kingdom  to  his 
son,  Louis  XIH.,  during  whose  feeble  minority  and  subsequent  reign  the 
Romish  party  gained  the  ascendancy ;  and  under  the  corrupt  administration 
of  the  cardinals  Richelieu  and  Mazarine,  in  this  and  the  following  reign, 
the  unhappy  Protestants  were  uniformly  oppressed.  The  political  dexterity 
of  Richelieu  rendered  a  reign  in  general  prosperous  which  the  dangerous 
confederacies  formed  in  the  heart  of  the  State  might  otherwise  have  ren- 
dered peculiarly  unfortunate ;  he  founded  the  French  academy,  and 
extended  his  protection  to  men  of  science  and  lettiers.  Louis  died  in  1643, 
having  survived  his  favourite  minister  only  a  few  months. 

L&uis  le  Grand.']  The  death  of  Louis  XIII.  made  way  for  the  acces- 
sion of  his  son,  Louis  XIV.,  as  justly,  perhaps,  termed  the  Great,  as  his 
fiather  had  been  sumamed  the  Just.  Louis  was  only  five  years  of  age 
when  he  succeeded  to  the  crown  ;  and  the  administration  was,  during  his 
minority,  conunitted  to  his  mother,  Anne  of  Austria.  The  minority  of 
Louis  was  accompanied  by  all  the  anarchy  common  in  such  cases.  Anne 
made  choice  of  Mazarine  for  her  minister, — a  man  who  has  seldom  been 
surpassed  in  the  arts  of  political  intrigue.  As  the  Protestants  had  been  of 
some  service  to  the  cardinal,  the  edict  of  Nantes  was  again  confirmed  in 
1652 ;  but  upon  the  death  of  Mazarine,  in  1661,  the  persecution  was  again 
begun,  and  the  edict  of  Nantes  violated  afresh.  In  the  meantime  the  duke 
of  Orleans  conquered  a  great  part  of  Flanders ;  and  D*£nghein  and  Tur- 
enne  made  themselves  masters  of  almost  all  the  fortified  places  on  the 
Rhine,  and  defeated  the  redoubtable  Spanish  infantry  on  the  plains  of  Lens. 
By  the  peAce  of  Munster  in  1647  France  acquired  the  sovereignty  of 
Alsace  ;  and  by  that  of  the  Pyrenees,  concluded  on  the  7th  of  November 
1659,  Louis  also  obtained  the  county  of  Roussillon  and  Artois,  and  the 
hand  of  the  Inftmta,  Maria  Theresa  of  Spain.  The  French  monarch  now 
abandoned  himself  to  a  life  of  ease  and  pleasure,  leaving  the  afiBurs  of  the 
administration  entirely  in  the  hands  of  J.  B.  Colbert,  the  French  Man^nas, 
who  contributed  much  by  his  patriotic  undertakings  to  the  celebrity  ot 
Louis'  reign.  He  made  every  effort  to  advance  the  commerce,  the  wealth, 
and  the  agriculture  of  the  country ;  and  advanced  several  really  useful  as 
well  as  great  undertakings.  In  1672  Louis  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
150,000  men,  with  the  view  of  conquering  the  petty  States  of  Holland ; 
but  was  completely  ba£9ed  in  the  attempt,  and  driven  back  with  the  loss  of 
40,000  men.  Louis  revoked  the  edict  of  Nantes  in  1685,  and  compelled 
great  numbers  of  Protestants  to  take  refuge  in  other  countries.     After  tlk) 
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low  of  inniunerBble  liyes,  700,000  were  fortimate  enough  to  find  asylnms 
io  the  neighbofuing  countries  of  Switzerland,  Germany,  Holland,  and  Eng- 
land, whidi  they  enriched  by  their  industry.  The  mountains  of  ibe  Ceren- 
nes  offered  an  intrenchment  behind  which  a  body  of  them  long  maintained 
a  braTe  struggle,  known  in  history  as  the  war  of  the  CamisaHs.  In  the 
opening  years  of  the  18th  century,  Marlborough  completely  eclipsed  the 
French  military  reputation,  and  reduced  Louis  to  the  necessity  of  making 
every  effort  for  tiie  defence  of  those  teiritoriee  which  he  had  inherited. 
One  misfortune  rapidly  succeeded  another ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive, 
to  what  difficulties  the  king  might  have  been  reduced  had  not  the  Tories 
in  Britain  acquired  the  direction  of  afiairs;  and,  in  1713,  concluded  the 
peace  of  Utrecht,  which  rescued  the  French  monarch  from  the  dangers 
whidi  seemed  to  threaten  him.  Louis  expired  on  the  16th  of  May  1715, 
leaving  his  crown  to  his  second  grandson,  Louis  XV.,  son  of  the  duke  of 
Burgundy.  The  splendour  of  Louis'  reign  was  the  work  of  the  able  min- 
isters, generals,  and  men  of  letters,  whom  that  monarch  retained,  around 
his  person.  Brest,  Toulon,  Rochefort,  Lorient,  Cette,  Hunninguen,  Port 
Loius,  Neufbrisack,  Sar-Louis,  Mont-Louis,  all  the  strong  fortifications  of 
the  North  and  East,  the  canal  of  the  South,  that  of  Orleans,  and  the  great 
hydraulic  works  at  Mariy,  the  Maison  de  St-Cyr,  the  Hotel  des  Invalides, 
the  Observatory,  the  Hospital-General,  and  the  manufactures  of  Gobelins, 
are  the  monuments  of  this  monarch's  magnificence.  His  generals  Torenne, 
Condd,  Luxembourg,  Catinat,  Villars,  and  Yenddme,  were  worthy  com- 
peers of  the  English  Marlborough.  Fenelon,  Bourdaloue,  Fl^chier,  Bos- 
suet,  and  Massillon,  adorned  their  sacred  professions  by  their  matchless 
pulpit-eloquence ;  Seguier,  Lamoignon,  VoiBin,  Begnon,  and  Daguesseau, 
filled  the  seats  of  justice  with  equal  honour  to  themselves  and  advantage 
to  ihea  country ;  Lafontaine,  Moli^re,  Boileau,  Labruy^,  and  Laroche- 
foncand,  Corneille,  and  Racing,  supported  the  honours  of  letters  ;  while 
Casnni,  Descartes,  Ptocal,  Fontenelle,  and  Condillac,  suc-cessfolly  con- 
tributed to  the  advancement  of  the  sciences.  With  such  men  as  these 
in  his  kingdom,  the  reign  of  Louis  could  not  fail  to  be  one  of  the  very 
brightest  in  history ;  had  he  listened  less  to  those  flatterers,  who  taught 
him  to  say,  *'  TEtat  c'est  moi,"  he  would  have  left  behind  him  a  name 
which  few  monarchs  of  ancient  or  modem  times  might  not  enivy. 

Louis  XV,^  Louis  XV.  succeeded  to  the  crown  while  yet  a  child  of 
five  years ;  for  the  government  of  the  kingdom,  therefore,  a  regency  was 
appointed,  consisting  of  a  council  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  duke  of 
Orieans.  This  was  the  arrangement  which  had  been  made  by  the  will  of 
the  late  king ;  but  Orleans  appealed  to  the  parliament  of  Paris  and  had 
the  influence  to  get  himself  declared  regent.  Orleans  reformed  several  of 
the  abuses  which  had  been  introduced  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. ;  he 
restored  to  the  parliament  the  right  of  remonstrating  against  the  royal 
edicts,  of  which  they  had  been  deprived  by  the  despotic  Louis ;  and  to 
secure  the  peace  of  France,  formed  an  alliance  with  Britain  and  the  United 
Ph>vince8.  The  known  disposition  of  the  regent  appeared  to  the  French 
Ph)testant8  to  afford  them  a  favourable  opportunity  of  recovering  their  lost 
rights.  The  regent  himself  wished  to  restore  the  Protestants  to  their  civil 
rights,  but  was  dissuaded  by  his  council.  But,  speaking  generally,  they 
seem  to  have  suffered  no  active  persecution  in  any  part  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV.  One  intolerable  grievance,  however,  they  unquestionably  con- 
tinued to  suffer  in  the  existence  of  that  law  which  did  not  recognise  the 
validity  of  any  marriage  not  celebrated  by  a  Catholic  priest,  the  conso- 
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qwmoe  of  which  ivas,  that,  in  the  eye  of  tlie  law,  die  iiHmriage  of  ti  Pro- 
testant waa  mere  concnbinage,  and  the  o&pring  of  it  illegitimate.     To  his 
immortal  honour,  Louis'  aucceaaor,  by  hit  edict  of  the  17  th  Kovember, 
1787,  acceded  to  all  his  non««atholic  aobjects  ike  fall  and  complete  lights 
of  Erench  cttisens.     The  peace  of  Enn^  which  the  alliance  of  BritMn 
and  France  promised  to  secnre,  was  again  to  be  endangered  by  the  schemes 
of  the  cardinal  Alberoni,  the  minister  of  Spain,  who  wished  to  add  Sicily 
and  Sardinia  to  the  Spanish  monsKhy,  and  to  rq>lace  the  family  of  Stoart 
upon  the  ^dirone  of  Britain.     In  these  designs  the  cardinal  completely 
fiuled,  and  was  diBmiased  from  office.     The  danghter  of  the  doke  of  Or- 
leans waa  given  in  marriage  to  Don  Loois,  prince  of  the  Astnrias ;  and 
the  Infiuita  of  Spain  was  betrothed  to  the  Fnmch  king.     The  commercial 
spirit  which  the  doke  of  Orleans  had  succeeded  in  introdndng  mto  France, 
exposed  it  to  dangers  of  a  different  nature  from  those  occasioned  by  the 
spirit  of  conqnett.    John  Law,  the  celebrated  Scotch  projector,  who  had 
long  wandered  about  in  diflkrent  ooimtries  tainly  solicitmg  attention  to  his 
mercantile  projects,  at  last  sncoeeded  in  attracting  the  notice  of  the  pe<^e 
of  France.     Hm  proposal  was  to  erect  a  bank,  which,  with  its  paper- 
money  shonld  diBcharge  the  national  debt,  and  secure  a  consideraUe  profit 
from  the  undertaking.     The  debt  of  France  was,  at  this  time,  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  nation  of  Europe  ;  and  any  project  which  proposed  to 
diminish  the  burden  was  eageriy  listened  to ;  the  reasoning  of  Law  was 
so  specious,  that  the  French  ministry  were  convinced,  and  the  bank  was 
established.     For  some  time  its  transactions  were  not  incautious ;  but  its 
credit  being  soon  extended  much  beyond  its  oqiital,  before  it  had  subsisted 
a  year  the  bank  was  dissolved ;  and  such  was  the  consequent  confusion 
introduced,  that  all  the  powers  of  goveniment  became  necessary  to  obviate 
the  national  evil.     Louis  XV.  in  1726,  took  the  reins  of  government  into 
his  own  hands,  and  the  duke  of  Orleans  was  declared  minister,— «an  office 
which  he  did  not  long  enjoy.     He  was  succeeded  in  his  office  of  minister 
by  the  duke  of  Bourbon.     The  king  had  long  displayed  an  insuperable 
aversion  to  the  Spanish  princess  to  whom  he  had  been  betrothed ;  and  he 
at  length  prevailed  on  his  minister  to  send  her  home  without  completing 
the  contract.     This  affitmt  wae  so  much  resented  by  the  Spaniards  that  a 
war  was  likely  to  be  the  consequence ;  but  the  business  was  terminated  by 
a  treaty.     Bourbon's  administration  concluded  with  the  Hiamiaan]  of  the 
Spanish  princess ;  and  cardinal  Fleury,  who  succeeded  him,  commenced  his 
ministeriid  career  by  searching  fw  a  match  which  might  be  more  agreeable 
to  his  master.   The  princess  at  length  fixed  upon,  was  the  daughter  of  Stan- 
islaus, the  Polish  monarch,  who  had  been  raised  to  the  throne  by  Charles  XIL 
This  princess  had  few  personal  charms,  but  her  disposition  was  amiable ; 
and  though  she  had  little  of  the  love  of  Louis,  he  could  not  refose  her  his 
esteem.     Fleury  was  inclined,  either  from  temper  or  p<dicy,  to  cultivate 
peace.      In  173S,  indeed,  the  contest  between  Russia  and  Stanislaus 
obliged  Louis  to  take  an  active  part  in  behalf  of  his  father-in-law ;  but  such 
was  the  efiect  of  the  minister's  pacific  disposition,  that  Stanislaus  received 
only  very  slender  support,  and  was  compelled  to  relinquish  all  hopes  of  the 
crown  of  Poland.     He  was  permitted,  indeed,  to  retain  the  name  of  king ; 
and  from  his  son-in-law  received  the  duchies  of  Bar  and  Lorraine, — ^terri- 
tories which  at  his  death  reverted  to  the  crown  of  France.     Fleury 's  paci- 
fic disposition  also  prevented  France  from  being  much  affected  by  the  war 
lietween  Spain  and  Britain  in  1737.     The  French  minbters  measures, 
however,  could  not  always  secure  the  tranquillity  of  £uro|)e.     The  death 
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«f  diMrleA  VI.  of  Austria  in  1740,  excited  yarioas  competitors  for  hb 
cKtenriTe  dominions,  whose  several  claims  coidd  not  be  adjusted  without 
reooone  being  had  to  hostilities.  Daring  llie  general  war  which  ensued, 
Ranee  fonnd  Britain  to  be  an  enemy  so  formidable,  partictiiariy  at  sea, 
that  LoDis  resolved  to  employ  the  interval  of  tranquillity  for  the  purpose 
of  recnuting  his  fleet  and  army,  and  to  seize  the  first  favourable  opportun- 
ity of  again  commencing  hostililies.  In  1755,  war  was  again  commenced ; 
and  toinads  ihe  close  of  it,  the  well-known  fimiily  compact  was  concluded 
between  Hanoe  and  Spain, — a  compact  which,  with  regard  to  all  external 
iiostilities,  rendered  the  two  nations  in  reality  one.  But  Spain  was  no 
longer  capable  of  affording  her  ally  any  important  aid^  and,  in  176S,  a 
peace  was  concluded  mudi  to  die  honour  and  advantage  of  Britain,  by 
which  Franee  resigned  all  pretensions  to  above  1,500  leagues  of  coast  in 
Canada  and  Lonxnana.  France  might  more  easily  have  submitted  to  ex- 
ternal discomfiture,  had  not  the  country  about  diis  time  been  involved  in 
the  convulsions  of  internal  disputes.  A  contest  which  commenced  between 
the  pariiaments  and  the  clergy,  was,  by  l2ie  interference  of  Louis,  converted 
into  a  contest  between  the  parliaments  and  the  king ;  and  the  parliaments, 
who  had  hitherto  been  successful  in  all  their  attempts  against  the  deigy, 
were  embcrfdened  to  stiU  greater  undertakings.  Several  taxes,  which  were 
to  have  terminated  with  the  war,  the  king  desired  to  have  continited ;  the 
parliament,  considering  this  an  unwarrantable  exercise  of  power  on  the 
king^s  part,  refused  to  register  the  edicts  for  that  purpose.  Louis  wished 
to  redeem  the  debts  of  government  at  a  reduced  price ;  the  parliament 
viewing  this  intention  as  still  more  iniquitous  than  the  former,  resisted  the 
measure  no  less  steadfestly.  Grovemment  had  recourse  to  the  expedient  of 
registering  the  edicts  by  force ;  but  the  parliaments  seemed  prepared  to  sacri- 
fice every  ihing  to  justice,  and  to  their  design  of  limitiBg  the  king's  absolute 
poww.  At  length,  the  parliaments  probably  suiq;)ecting  tbit  the  nation  at  large 
was  not  prepared  to  support  them  in  their  eflbrts,  were  constrained  to 
submit  to  the  king's  influence.  Louis  had  maintained  the  cause  of  the 
Pope  against  his  parliaments,  but  he  scrupled  not  to  attack  the  pontiff 
himself  so  soon  as  his  own  unbition  became  interested.  The  Pope  refused 
to  recall  a  brief  which  he  had  issued  against  the  duke  of  Parma,  and 
Louis  thought  this  a  proper  time  to  claim  the  territories  of  Avignon 
and  Venaissin,  which  formerly  had  belonged  to  France.  The  claim  was 
followed  by  hostilities,  and  the  French  easily  to^L  possession  of  the  territory  in 
question.  Louis  found  more  difliculty  in  reducing  the  island  of  Corsica, 
of  udddi  the  sovereignty  had  been  conferred  on  France  by  the  Genoese, 
its  fonner  masters.  The  Conicans  resisted  the  transference,  and  during 
two  campaigns  gave  full  employment  to  a  considerable  number  of  the 
bravest  troops  of  France.  During  the  war  with  Britain,  the  commerce  of 
France  had  suffered  severely.  Mttoy  of  the  most  important  trading  com- 
panies had  failed,  and  the  public  debt  had  been  augmented  till  it  became 
a  burden  which  the  nation  could  no  longer  sustain.  To  procure  a  tem- 
porary relief,  the  minister  had  recoune  to  an  expedient  which  always 
indicates  financial  imbecility.  By  one  arbitrary  act,  he  reduced  the  rate 
of  interest  to  one-half  of  what  it  bad  formerly  been,  and  deprived  those 
connected  with  what  were  called  tontines  from  the  benefit  of  survivorship. 
This  afforded  a  temporary  relief  to  the  embarrassments  of  the  administra- 
tioo,  but  gave  a  shock  to  the  national  credit  from  which  it  never  recovered. 
It  irritated  the  minds  of  those  numerous  individuals  who  held  stock  in  the 
public  funds,  as  well  as  of  that  more  numerous  class  who  by  the  ftulure  of 
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national  credit  were  inyolred  in  difficolties.     A  measore  so  eridently  an- 
just,  and  in  its  conaeqaences  bo  fatal  to  national  prosperity,  afforded  to 
the  parliaments  a  feiir  pretext  for  reviying  that  reaolutton  of  restraining 
royal  power,  which  had  been  partially  smothered,  but  was  far  from  being 
completely  overcome.     Choisenl,  at  that  time  at  the  head  of  the  adminis- 
tration, found  his  situation  oncommonly  diflBcnlt.    He  proposed  to  appease 
the  parliamentary  malcontents  by  making  a  few  seasonable  concessions. 
These  concessions  were  refused  by  the  king,  who  construing  the  conduct 
of  his  minister  into  an  attachment  to  the  popular  party,  banished  the  duke 
firom  court.     The  banishment  of  the  minister  was  soon  followed  by  that 
of  the  refractory  parliaments,  whose  places  wero  filled  by  others  diosen 
by  the  king  himself.     But  the  new  parliaments  found  it  impossible  to 
obtain  any  share  of  national  confidence,  and  the  national  discontent  was 
only  restrained  from  violent  explosion  by  the  most  rigorous  exertions  of 
absolute  power.     Peihaps  even  this  measure  would  not  have  preserved 
internal  peace  and  the  int^;rity  of  despotic  power;  but  the  death  of  the 
king  terminated  them  at  once.     He  had  long  been  a  slave  to  sensual  grati- 
fications, and  had  managed  the  government  more  according  to  the  caprice 
of  his  fiivourite  mistresses  than  according  to  the  dictates  of  sound  policy. 
Louis  XVL"]     When  Louis  XVI.  succeeded  his  grandfnther,  he  found 
the  nation  highly  discontented ;  compelled,  indeed,  by  the  arbitrary  mea- 
sures of  hiB  predecessor  to  conceal  their  resentment,  but  ready  to  seize 
the  first  favourable  opportunity  of  displaying  tiiat  spirit  of  resistance  to 
royal  authority,  which  even  at  this  period  seems  to  have  been  very  pre- 
valent.    The  young  king  commenced  his  reign  by  endeavouring  to  recon- 
cile to  himself  the  affections  of  his  subjects.     He  dismissed  from  public 
offices  such  as  during  the  former  reign  had  rendered  themselves  peculiarly 
odious.     In  recalling  the  old  parliaments,  however,  Louis  succeeded  not 
in  appeasing  the  national  chagrin ;  for,  in  restoring  the  former  members, 
he  limited  their  powers  in  such  a  way  that  they  could  no  longer  oppose 
any  obstacle  to  the  royal  authority.     The  parliament  of  Paris  was  for- 
bidden to  consider  itself  as  in  any  deg^ree  connected  in  a  political  view 
with  the  other  parliaments  of  tiie  kingdom,  but  merely  as  a  supreme  court 
of  justice ;  it  might  indeed  present  remonstrances  against  the  measures  of 
government,  but  these  remonstrances  would  be  received  only  if  expressed 
in  the  most  respectful  terms ;  and,  without  repeating  the  complidnt,  the 
members  were  bound  within  a  month,  to  register  the  obnoxious  edict. 
Louis  vainly  imagined  that,  by  this  measure,  he  had  secured  the  political 
tranquillity  of  his  reign ;  l|^ut  the  flame  of  faction  had  been  long  kindled, 
and  it  was  not  probable  that  it  could  be  extinguished  by  a  regulation  which 
deprived  the  French  of  all  that  yet  remained  to  them  of  semblance  of 
liberty.     The  internal  peace  of  France  was,  in  1775,  disturbed  by  one  of 
those  dearths  which  have  so  often  prevailed  in  France.     The  coincidence 
of  this  scarcity  with  several  new  regulations  regarding  the  police  of  com, 
induced  the  populace  to  attribute  the  whole  to  the  government,  and  indted 
them  to  insurrections  so  formidable,  that  they  could  not  be  quelled  till 
military  force  was  resorted  to,  and  several  hundreds  of  the  insurgents  put 
to  death.     The  clemency  of  Louis  was  visible  in  many  of  his  regulations. 
The  punishment  of  deserters  from  the  army  had  formerly  been  death  ;  the 
king  changed  it  into  labouring  at  the  public  works,     llie  mousqueicUreSy 
a  body  of  troops  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  the  royal  person, 
were  disbanded  ;  and  Louis  seemed  willing  to  do  every  thing  for  the  hiqi- 
piness  of  his  people,  but  part  with  that  alwolute  authority  which  he  con- 
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ceived  to  be  his  by  right  of  inheritance.  Nor  was  Louis  less  attentive 
to  the  external  connections  of  his  kingdom  than  to  its  internal  welfare. 
Hie  king  thought  he  conld  not  more  effectmdly  serve  his  people  than  by 
restoring  his  nayy  to  some  degree  of  force,  that  it  might  be  enabled  to 
contend  with  that  of  Britun ;  and  the  appointment  of  Sardne  to  that  de- 
partment of  administration  was  a  choice  that  indicated  the  monarch's 
penetration.  About  the  same  period,  the  appointment  of  Necker,  nomi- 
naUy  to  asdst  Tabonreau  de  Reaux  in  the  management  of  the  treasury, 
but  in  reality  to  take  almost  the  sole  charge  of  tiie  national  finances,  in- 
dicated a  liberality  of  sentiment  whicli  had  rarely  been  exhibited  by  the 
French  goyerament.  Necker  was  a  Swiss,  and  a  protestant.  The  French 
beheld  with  complacency,  the  dispute  which  now  commenced  between 
Britain  and  her  American  colonies;  and  though  prudence  prevented  the 
government  from  openly  espousing  their  cause,  they  secretly  gave  the 
Americans  every  assurance  of  that  aid  which  they  demanded.  The  British 
administration  foresaw  what  was  intended;  an  explanation  of  the  intentions 
of  France  was  demanded ;  and,  after  a  few  equivocations,  a  treaty  was 
concluded  in  1778  with  America,  which  amounted  to  a  declaration  of  war 
against  Britain.  To  carry  on  this  war,  great  sums  were  reqiusite  ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  careful  management  of  Necker,  the  finances  became 
daily  more  inadequate  to  the  expense  of  the  war,  while  the  system  to 
which  the  minister  adhered  of  supplying  the  public  expenditure  by  loans 
rather  than  by  direct  taxation,  ^ough,  for  the  present,  it  rendered  the 
taxes  more  light,  and  consequently  endeared  Necker  to  the  people,  tended 
rapidly  to  involve  the  country  in  all  the  horrors  of  revolutionary  contests. 
Necker's  austerity  at  length  ofiended  the  king,  or  perhaps  ofiended  some 
one  who  had  influence  to  procure  the  minister's  disgrace ;  he  was  dismissed 
from  his  office,  and  the  department  of  finance  was  intrusted  to  Joly  de 
Fleury.  No  measure  could  be  more  unpopular  than  the  dismissal  of 
Necker ;  and  the  discontent  excited  on  this  occasion,  as  well  as  by  the 
defeat  of  De  Grasse  in  the  West  Indies,  made  the  court  more  willing  to 
accelerate  peace.  A  treaty  was  accordingly  concluded  in  1783.  This, 
however,  was  but  a  deceitful  calm.  Calonne,  who  now  had  the  French 
treasury  under  his  management,  notwithstanding  all  his  exertions  was 
obUged  to  make  up  the  supplies  for  each  year  by  a  new  loan.  Thus  the 
nation  was  annually  contracting  a  greater  load  of  debt,  and  was  annually 
becoming  more  unable  to  discharge  the  accumulating  interest.  The  cleigy 
and  nobility  refusing  to  contribute,  in  the  same  proportion  as  others,  to  the 
support  of  the  State,  the  public  mind  became  irritated  and  discontented, 
and  finally  the  nation  was  hurried  into  a  revolution,  the  most  dreadfully 
important  on  record,  and  which  involved  in  its  consequences  the  greater 
part  of  the  civilized  world. 

77te  I^ohUian,']  No  event,  since  the  emigration  of  the  tribes  who 
overturned  the  Roman  Occidental  Empire,  witii  the  single  exception  of 
the  Reformation,  has  produced  consequences  so  important  to  the  whole  po- 
litical system  of  Europe  and  its  dependencies  as  the  French  Revolution. 
Hie  equilibrium  of  the  system,  it  is  true,  had  been  threatened  more  than  once 
in  the  comve  of  the  three  foregoing  centuries,  by  various  individual  princes^ 
and  particular  important  occurrences;  but  never  before  had  it  been  so 
shaken  to  its  very  foundations,  or  supplanted  by  a  totally  new  order  of 
things.  Before  the  year  1789,  when  die  French  Revolution  burst  forth, 
and  drew  the  attention  of  all  the  nations  and  sovereigns  in  Europe,  none 
either  of  the  laiger  or  smaller  States,  which,  subsequent  to  the  middle 
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ago«9  had  grown  np  into  a  fixed  political  fonn,^-iiad  entirely  diM^paarad 
from  the  political  tyttem  of  Europe,  tboogk  eerend  of  them  had  been  re- 
duced ia  power  and  extent  of  tenitory.  The  weaker  States  had  genefaUy 
united  themtelTea  to  the  yarions  leadmg  powers,  by  means  of  leagues  and 
alliances,  in  which  they  found  a  snfficient  guarantee  for  the  continnance  of 
their  own  existence.  Even  Poland,  distracted  as  it  was  by  parties,  and 
superannnated  in  conatitation,  had,  by  the  first  partition  of  1772,  been 
merely  reduced  in  its  territorial  circumference,  without  being  wholly  ex- 
punged from  the  catalogue  of  European  statea.  And  on  behadf  of  Euro- 
pean Turkey,  a  power,  which,  for  a  space  of  300  years,  had  retained  its 
Asiatic  constitution,  and  had  adopted  but  a  small  portion  of  those  principles 
which  were  understood  in  Europe  to  regulate  the  intercoune  of  nattona, 
an  attempt  had  been  made  to  secure  by  solemn  treades  its  stability  and 
weight  in  the  balance  of  power.  This  system  of  equilibrium,  howoTer, 
so  long  preserved,  was  violently  shaken  by  the  eruption  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  in  the  end  annihilated  by  the  new  relation  which  France^ 
in  consequence  of  the  triumphs  of  her  anna  assumed  towards  the  other 
European  states.  And  not  merely  so,  but  the  influence  of  the  political 
principles  which  proceeded  from  France,  and  the  powerful  shocks  which 
Ler  suecessiye  victories  inflicted,  threatauKl  almost  all  the  States  of  Europe 
with  a  revolution  like  her  own ;  in  several  European  kingdoms,  such  a 
change  of  constitution  and  dynasty  actually  ensued,  and  several  more  or 
le^  important  States  in  the  very  centre  of  the  European  system,  were  ut- 
terly annihikted. 

Though  the  new  continental  system  which  waa  thus  established,  was 
soon  deprived  of  its  basis  by  the  destruction  of  the  political  prepoadenaee 
of  France,  yet  the  efiidcts  of  the  revolution  remained  in  the  comfdetetrans* 
formation  which  had  taken  place  on  the  interior  constitution  of  various 
States.  For  as  at  the  era  of  the  Reformation,  three  centuries  before,  the 
system  of  the  clerical  hierarchy  had  been  powerfully  shaken,  and  in  the 
States  which  embraced  the  reformed  religion  completely  overthrown  by 
the  establishment  of  freedom  of  conscience ;  so  the  overtiirow  of  the  feudal 
system  in  France,  where  that  system  had  received  its  original  permanem 
form,  in  486,  became  the  primary  cause  of  the  great  political  tranafoxmation, 
which  introduced  into  the  constitution  of  the  European  States,  seme  aaafr- 
blance  of  civil  and  political  liberty  m  tiie  esubliabnent  of  rqiresentative 
bodies,  which,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Revolution,  existed  only 
m  England  and  North  America.  Amidst  the  storms  of  the  Revolution, 
was  nursed  the  political  regeneration  of  Europe,  as  once  the  ecclesiastical 
regeneration  of  the  same  quarter  of  the  world  had  been  bom  amid  the 
tempest  of  religious  contentioQs.  For  within  the  last  thirty  years,  the 
most  important  principles  of  natural  and  political  right,  vis.  that  the  State 
rests  upon  a  compact  between  the  rulers  and  the  ruled ;  that  all  cttiaens 
of  a  free  State  are  equal  in  the  eyes  <tf  the  law ;  that  without  the  freedom 
of  the  press  no  civil  liberty  can  be  supposed  to  exist ;  that  all  public- 
burdens  should  be  borne  by  all  the  subjects  of  the  State ;  and  that  the 
highest  authorities  of  the  State  are  responsiblo  for  their  adninistration — 
have  been  recognised  as  forming  the  basis  of  the  social  system,  and  have 
infused  a  new  life  into  the  political  existence  of  half  Europe,  lliis  change 
which  had  long  been  demanded  by  the  voice  of  public  opinion,  and  which 
was  greatly  accelerated  by  the  financial  distresses  in  which  most  of  the  old 
States  were  involved,  began  its  march  with  the  French  Revolution,  but  it 
still  expecto  its  final  adjustment^— in  the  interior  condition  of  the  differant 
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Sttiw»  l>y  lii  dmtkfomnt  vi  etmpKKomkft  eanfititulMii  adqvted  |o  the 
ifiril  nd  maamuB  ol  tin  tinea^r— nd  in  tkeir  eBtomal  uilatifliiB,  by  the 
•■tnHiiilmifinr  qf  tt  new  balanoi  of  ponf  iiL  Enuwpe* 

The  ini  Evopcn  Stale  lAcr  Poland,  in  wlridi  it  became  endeni  thai 
ilaeoiNlitiitkBaniadaBBiatBMMMhadbeooi^  snpflfsnnnated,  and  ataad  in 
aaadofniiovatian^vaatfaeiiiagdsmaf  Fiance.  Ixiiiia,icia«n]a,w»im«xrai7 
dBMronaqfpwMOtiiii;  thewrffareofhiapqDpie^bntthepeMonalgeodqMdir 
iaeaef  tbe  BMnarebunerefiMnd  totaMy  insnffidant  te  allay  the  fenaanlatkHl 
urineb  broke  «nt  dining  bia  rajgn.  Nor  does  it  afipear  ttiat  he  had  xig^tly 
feffiehendBd  thn  fiiat  syiaplDins  of  ita  appreaeh^  ^ich  shoved  theaoadTea 
immediately  after  the  peace  of  Faria  in  178S,  in  which  the  independenoa 
of  America  waaaacuwL  Not  only  was  France  appwMaed  by  an  enormona 
dobtof  SOOOaadUiaaaof  {raacsyin  conieqoence  of  which  dm  yearly  incnaaa 
of  tazatiimahaoBtcBCirelyexhaaatedthevesom^oea  of  die  kswer  and  onddb 
imksof  thensdon»whi]e»atdie  same  time^die  deficit  in  the  finaaoea  every 
year  incraand;  but  diere  had  been  efiecledy  dnnng  l&e  twenty  yean  that  pr»* 
eaded^a  angbtyehan^a  in  die  amde  of  diiiddng  and  the  pablie  opinion  of  the 
Fxcnd^  pardy  by  the  writinga  of  aeme  very  popidar  andion  andi  aa  Mam 
taaquiau,  VoiteiiB,  &aoBwan»  Diderot,  &c.  and  pardy  by  die  new  repreaentSf 
tisra  eoBrtitvtion  of  North  America^  ficom  which  country  aiaaiy  diatingaiabed 
French  offieani  haymg  fought  in  die  caase  of  ita  independence,  had  letonied 
to  dieir  aadie  land  with  a.  oompletely  new  set  of  pdlidoal -ideas.  In  con» 
aeqneooe  of  the  financial  diatxesaBs  of  the  kingdom,  die  minister  Galonae 
adrieed  dm  king  to  assemble  the  Notablea-p«  select  committee  of  the  dan* 
aal  and  secolar  nobifity-— in  assort  of  national  diet.  They  sat  from  thn 
S2d  February  to  the  26di  of  May  1787,  but  showed  no  disposidoA 
doring  this  period  to  ceoognise  dm  debts  of  die  en>wn  aa  those  of  die  n»* 
iMBi.  On  the  other  hand,  they  dslibenated  whether  the  annual  deficit  in 
dm  finanres  was  to  be  oaversd  by  a  sale  of  the  royal  deasesnes,  by  adopw 
iQg  n  ayatcm  of  stricter  economy,  or  by  the  imposition  of  new  tanesb  llio 
new  nradster  Count  Brienne  niged  the  last  method,  but  he  was  opposed  by 
the*  pariiamcnt  of  Fsria,  in  consequence  of  which  he  abolished  die  parlia» 
manV  m^  attempted  on  the  8di  of  May  1788,  tosupply  the  place  by  a 
Cour  plenaire  coaaipoaed  of  prinees^  peers,  magistrates,  and  military  <^* 
oma.  TUa  proeaeding,  bowoTer,  excited  unifeiaal  discontent  against 
Biienne,  who  waaaaooeeded  on  the  25di  of  August  by  Necker,  a  minister 
whoi,  in  oonsequenoa  of  iuaiotifler  adnnnistratisD  of  the  financial  depart- 
nmnt,  had  the  pnUic  opinion,  strongly  in  hfe  ftmrar.     On  the  1st  of  May 

1788,  ha  eoBfoked  an  asseaobly  of  the  estates  of  the  kingdom,  composed 
of  300  dapades  fimn  the  nobility,  300  from  the  clergy,  and  600  from  the 
ooamona  (Tint^-eiat).  Among  the  last,  there  were  many  distingnidied 
OMn  who  pnsandy  united  in  the  scheme  of  giving  a  new  form  tO'  dbe  con<» 
sljunirai  The  dtet  was  opened  by  the  king  in  person,  and  was  occupied 
for  a  considenhle  period  in  dispules  about  the  mode  of  connoting  dieir 
diisiBSiiuwBi  The  detamuBadoB  of  the  nobility  to  deliberate  in  one  cham» 
her  with  tha  3Wnw«tef,  brought  the  latter  to  die  rssolutien  of  declaring' 
itsrif  the  natamal  assembly,  which  it  did  on  die  17th  of  June,  and  was 
prascody  joined  by  a  muority  of  the  clergy  and  a  minority  of  the  nobles* 
The  first  national  assenmly  remained  assembled  from  die  17th  of  Jnne- 

1789,  to  the  SOdi  of  September  1791,  having,  m  October  1789,  after  di» 
deatmction  of  the  Basdle  by  a  popular  movement  of  the  PBririans,  the 
snddeik'disHUssal  of  Necker  from  office,  and  the  estahlidiment  of  a  camp 
of  60^000  men  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital,  transferred  ita  sittmgs  frtmi 
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VenfeilleB  to  F$nM.  This  aHembly  made  a  public  declaiadoii  of  the  righto 
of  man,  and  placed  itself  at  the  head  of  the  new  constitiition.  It  abolidied 
all  the  excloBiTe  privileges  of  the  nobility  and  cleigy,  fendal  tennras,  thhes, 
gamey  fishing,  and  corporation^laws,  together  with  the  whole  system  of 
feodalism.  On  the  20th  of  September,  the  supreme  legishttiTe  power  was 
declared  to  be  Tested  in  the  national  representatives,  to  the  king  was 
granted  a  vahan  iutpennvum  or  veto,  and  the  kingdom  was  divided  into 
83  departments.  On  the  9th  of  June  1790,  after  the  royal  demesnes  as 
well  as  the  estates  of  the  clergy  and  convents  had  been  declared  national 
property,  the  civil  list  of  the  king  was  fixed  fit  25  millions  of  fnmcs,  and 
a  large  cumncy  of  assignats  was  issued  to  the  nation. 

F'rance  a$  a  RepubUc*']     The  new  national  convention  intimated  its 
spnit  and  character,  on  the  2l8t  of  September   1792,  by  pronounctng 
Fiance  a  single  and  indiviuble  republic, — abolishing  royalty  for  ever,^4md 
introducing  a  new  system  of  chronology,  commencing  with  that  day,  which 
continued  in  use  till  the  1st  of  January  1806.     The  convention  even 
declared  on  the  ISth  of  December  1792,  during  a  moment  of  high  excite- 
ment, after  that  Dumouriez  and  Boumonville  had  defeated  the  Austrians 
under  the  duke  Albert  of  Saxon-Teschen  and  Clairfiut  in  the  battie  of 
Gremappes  on  the  6th  of  November,  that  they  would  not  rest  until  the  whole 
of  Europe  had  been  revolutionized  and  purged  like  France  from  the  accu- 
mulated corruptions  of  past  ages.     The  tree  of  liberty  was  now  planted  in 
Belgium,  Liege,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Meats,  Savoy,  and  Nice,  which  two* 
latter  provinces  were  incorporated  with  the  republic,  as  two  new  deport^ 
ments,  on  the  king  of  Sardinia  concluding  an  alliance  with  Austria.    On  the 
23rd  of  November  1792,  the  German  rulers  resolved  to  triple  the  army 
of  the  empire,  as  it  was  called;  and  on  the  21st  of  January  1793,  Louis* 
XVI.  was  led  to  the  guillotine,  after  a  mock  trial  before  the  national 
convention,  in  which  extreme  intemperance  was  dii^layed  on  the  part  of 
his  accusers.      A  destructive  civil  war  in  the  Vendue  followed  this  regici- 
dial  act ;  but  the  convention  nevertheless  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  war 
against  England,  the  stadtholder  of  the  Netherlands,  and  Spain,  in  the' 
months  of  February  and  March  1793  ;  upon  which  Portugal,  Russia,  the 
Pope,  Naples  and  Tuscany,  joined  the  alliance  against  France.     Sweden, 
Denmark,  Switaserland,  and  the  Porte,  were  the  only  powers  of  Europe  winch- 
remained  neutral  in  this  general  war.    The  convention  itself  was  dutrscted 
by  the  violence  of  two  parties  each  pursuing  opposite  ends,  until,  on  the  2nd ' 
of  June  1793,  the  Terrorists,  or  hctiaa  of  the  Mountain,  prevailed  over 
the  Moderates,  or  the  Girondists,  and  through  the  committee  of  public 
safety,  consisting  of  13  members,  gave  a  new  and  second  constitution  to- 
their  country  on  the  24>th  of  June  1793.     In  the .  beginning  of  ths  year* 
1793,  fortune  had  deserted  the  arms  of  the  republic     Dumouriez,  on  the^ 
18th  of  March,  lost  the  battie  of  Nerwinden  agamst  the  Austrians,  and  on 
the  22nd  of  the  same  month,  that  of  Lewen ;  and  the  French  were  com- 
pelled to  quit  Belgium  which  they  had  so  shortly  before  incorporated 
with  their  own  new-born  republic     The  conunittee  of  public  safety,  now 
ordered  a  levy  en  masse,  and  formed  the  youth  of  France  into  thirteen 
armies.     Houchard  defeated  the  Dutch  and  Hanoverians;  Jouidan,  the 
Austrians  under  the  prince  of  Coburg ;  Hoche  and  Pichegru,  the  Pkvasiaiis ' 
and  the  German  forces  or  vn^j  of  the  empire.    Meanwhile  the  English  re- 
duced the  French  colonies  in  the  East  and  West  Indies ;  and  Sydney  Smith 
burned  the  French  fleet  in  the  port  of  Toulon,  consisting  of  1 1  men-of-war. 
Robespierre  had  brouglit  the  system  of  terror  to  its  height,  but  iqion* 
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TaUioi's  accmatioii,  fell  Inmself  under  that  guillotine  to  which  he  had  sent 
so  many  thouBands  <ii  his  innocent  fellow-dtisens,  on  the  28th  of  Jnly 

1794.  St  Just,  Barrdre,  Billaud-Varennes,  Joseph  Lehon,  Collot  d'Herbois, 
are  aamee  second  only  in  infamy  to  the  atrodons  Robespierre.  Tlie  fortune 
of  war  again  tamed  against  the  repnblicans  in  Belgium,  where  they  were 
defeated  by  the  prince  of  Coburg,  in  the  two  successive  battles  of  Cateau- 
Cambreflos  fought  on  the  17th,  and  Landrecy  on  the  2Gth  of  April  1794. 
On  the  other  hand  the  French  were  victorious  under  Pichegm  at  Toumay 
on  the  22nd  of  May,  and  under  Jourdan  at  Fleuris  on  the  26th  of  June. 
Jonrdan  drove  the  Austrians  back  over  the  Rhine,  and  Pichegm  in  the ' 
early  part  of  the  following  winter  crossed  the  frozen  rivers  of  the  Nether- 
lands, and  gave  existence  to  the  Batavian  republic,  which  resigned  a  portion 
of  its  territory,  extending  along  the  Maese  from  Maestricht  to  Venloo,  to 
France,  and  concluded  an  alliance  with  that  republic  on  the  16th  of  May 

1795.  The  republican  armies  of  the  eastem  and  western  Pjrrenees  were 
meanwhile  successful  against  the  Spaniards,  and  both  had  alr^y  advanced 
upon  the  Spanish  territory,  when  that  kingdom,  on  the  22nd  of  July  1795, 
conduded  die  peace  of  Basle  with  France,  to  which  it  yielded  its 
possessions  in  St 'Domingo.  Pmssia  had,  on  the  dth  of  April  1795, 
withdrawn  from  the  coalition,  leaving  the  countries  which  it  possessed  be- 
yond the  Rhine  in  the  hands  of  France.  On  the  5th  of  May  foUbwing, 
France  and  Phissia  united  in  forming  a  line  of  demarcation  along  the  north 
of  Germany,  and  the  elector  of  Hesse-Cassel  also  concluded  a  separate 
treaty  of  peace  with  France  on  the  8th  of  August. 

Prance  under  a  Directory. 2  By  the  adoption  of  its  third  constitution, 
on  the  23Td  of  October  1795,  France  secured  for  itself  greater  stability 
in  its  external  and  internal  affairs.  According  to  this  constitution,  the 
legislative  power  was  vested  in  two  councils ;  the  council  of  the  Five 
Hundred  with  whom  all  laws  originated,  and  the  council  of  the  Ancients, 
consisting  of  250  members,  which  adopted  or  rejected  the  laws  sent  up  to 
them  from  the  other  council.  The  executive  power  was  vested  in  the 
hands  of  five  directors,  one  of  whom  was  elected  annually.  After  that 
Pkussia,  Spain,  Tuscany,  and  the  Elector  of  Hesse-Cassel  had  concluded  a 
treaty  with  France  ;  Austria,  England,  and  Russia,  tmited  in  a  triple  alli- 
ance, on  the  28th  of  September  1795,  with  the  design  of  vigorously 
prosecuting  the  war.  The  emigrants  also  who  had  assembled  in  the 
Breisgaa  under  the  prince  of  Conde,  proclaimed  the  count  of  Provence 
(Louis  XVIII.)  king.  But  the  French  armies,  on  the  renewal  of  the 
campaign,  entered  Germany  and  Italy  as  victors  ;  and  the  civil  war  in  the 
Vend^  was  finally  put  down  by  Hoche  in  1796.  In  the  spring  of  1796,  ' 
Buonaparte,  then  a  yoimg  man  of  ot\y  26  years,  entered  Italy  with  an  army 
totally  destitute  of  warlike  equipments.  He  marched  from  Genoa ;  de- 
feated the  Austrians  and  Fiedmontese  in  the  battles  of  Montenotte  fought 
on  the  12th  of  April  1796,  and  of  Milesimo  on  the  14th  of  the  same 
month ;  compelled  the  king  of  Sardinia  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  in 
which  Savoy  and  Nice  were  g^ven  up  to  France ;  on  the  8th  of  May  crossed 
die  Po ;  on  the  succeeding  day  forced  Parma  to  consent  to  an  armistice ; 
on  the  10th  defeated  General  Beanlieu  at  Lodi ;  on  the  20th  proclaimed 
the  freedom  of  the  Lombardese  ;  in  the  month  of  June  compelled  Modena, 
Naples,  and  the  Pope  to  conclude  an  armistice;  defeated  General 
Wurmser — ^who  had*  succeeded  Beaulieu  in  command— on  the  Srd  of 
August  alLonado,  and  on  the  5th  of  that  month  at  Castiglione,  fmrdng  him 
to  retire  into  the  fortress  of  Mantua;  advanced  against  the  Tyrol;  defeated 
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Alfitfi  al  Arade  oa  ti^  Ifick  <if  NomnlMr,  and  •!  BsfoK  at  the  14lh 
«f  Jamttry  1797 ;  ooodadsd  Ibe  pMM  af  Tolottbo,  m  vUok  tks  Pope 
|Mded  AvigBon  to  Fnttoo,  and  Bokgaa  Femn  and  Eonagoa  to  the 
Canlpne  repaUk^  <a  the  IMi  of  Fabnnry;  defeated  th 
Chailet  at  liioQao;  and  oSgoad  pteUminariea  of  iMBoe  aridi 
LMien  on  the  16th  of  April  1797»  which  fomied  the  haaia  of  tfe 
of  Canapo  Formio^  oonchided  on  the  17th  of  October  foUovitig. 

Duiiig  theie  nctoiiea  in  Italf,  Jonidaa  penetnted  from  Dweekkrf  into 
the  Upper  FkdatiiMte»  and  Moieaa  torn  Kehl  to  Mwuch,  after  haiiqg  con- 
dnded  a  peace  with  Baden  and  Wirteaiberg^  in  Avgoat  179&  Bat  the 
anshdake  Chariea  croaied  over  to  Ihe  left  hank  of  the  Dannbe  on  the  17th 
of  AngvaW  and  defeated  JoardanatNeBaBnrk«nthe22d»  at  Ambeqjp  on  the 
24th,  at  WnrtEbmf  on  the  Sd  of  September,  at  Gremen  on  Ihe  16th»  and 
at  Ahenldrchenon  the  20th of  September;  bjr  which  victories  he  compeUed 
Morean  likewise  to  retire  from  Bavaria,-*-*  retreat  which  he  accomplished 
with  consammate  pmdence  and  skill,  in  the  fece  of  the  sniviMnidiBg 


After  the  overthrow  of  the  constitution  of  the  Venetian  vepnblie  on  the 
22d  of  Maf  1797,  occasbned  by  a  rising  of  the  Venetians  against  the  Frsnch 
troops  stationed  in  their  territory,  Anstria,  in  the  peace  of  Campo  Foiayo^ 
gave  np  the  whole  of  Belgium  to  France^  and  recognised  the  Cisalpine  re- 
public, to  which  she  suzrendered  Milan  and  Mantua;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  she  received  from  the  Venetian  States,  Venice,  Istria,  Dalmatia,  and 
the  neighbouring  districts  extending  to  the  Adige.  The  remainder  of  the 
Venetian  dominions,  and  the  State  of  the  duke  of  Modena  who  was  to  be 
indemnified  by  Austria  with  the  Breisgau — ^were  annexed  to  the  Cisa^ine 
republic;  and  the  seven  islands  belonging  to  Venice  were  ceded  to  FrBnoe« 

In  the  period  between  the  peace  of  Campo  Fonnio  and  the  renewal  of 
the  war,  a  diiectoral  goyemment  was  formed  in  Batavia,  on  the  22d  of 
January  1799,  under  French  influence.  The  ancient  constitutions  of  Swit- 
zerland were  exchanged  after  bloody  struggles  for  the  new  coostitation  of 
the  Helvetian  republic  in  March  1798 ;  and  Berthier,  on  the  10th  of  Feb- 
ruary 1798,  founded  a  republic  with  a  consular  constitution  at  Rome, 
and  led  Pope  Pius  VI.  prisoner  to  France,  where  he  died  in  1799.  Buo- 
naparte embarked  on  the  22d  of  May  1798  for  Egypt;  and  after  having 
subdued  the  Mamelukes,  penetrated  even  into  Syria,  but  was  compelled 
to  abandon  the  8i^;e  of  Acre,  and  to  retrace  his  stros  into  Egypt,  At 
Abonkir  he  defeated  the  Turkish  forces,  sod  leavbg  Kleber  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  army,  returned  to  Europe  in  September  1799,  at  the  moment 
that  France  had  exhausted  herself  in  the  new  war  against  Austria  and 
Rusna,  with  whom  the  Porte  had  coalesced. 

Tliis  wsr  was  begun  in  November  1798  by  the  king  of  Naples,  Feidi- 
nand  IV.,  who  had  marched  into  Rome  with  the  design  of  le-establkfaing 
the  dominion  of  the  Pope,  whereupon  the  French  instantly  prockuned  wm 
against  Naples,  and  likewise  against  Sardinia,  under  the  pretext  of  theao 
powers  haring  secret  correspondence  with  the  enemies  of  Ranee.  Gen- 
eral Joubert,  on  the  9th  of  December  1798,  forced  the  king  of  Sardinia 
to  relinquish  Piedmont;  and  Championnet  in  the  same  month  defeated  the 
Keapolitans  under  Mack,  and,  on  the  25th  of  January  1799,  proclaimed 
Naples  the  Farthenopeian  republic  Tliese  successes  in  Italy,  wheie  the 
iFV^nch  had  also  erected  Tuscany  into  a  republic,  were  lost  in  the  be^^nning 
of  the  war  with  Russia  and  Austria  in  March  1799,  when  ibe  aidbdufce 
Charies  defeated  the  French  under  Jourdan  at  Ostrach  in  Suahia  on  the 
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2  l«i  of  MuAy  and  M  Siwtadi  on  tto  tOdi ;  wUlsi  Kray  defened  SdMrer 
tt  Ptatnaigo  in  htlj  on  tin  96th  of  March,  at  Veroiia  mi  the  SOdi,  and* 
at  Margnano  on  iho  Sib  of  April;  alter  ^ich  SswarroW)  at  the  head  of  the 
Rnflflbm  aad  A«MriafiB,  engaged  the  French  at  Caseaao  on  the  97th  of 
April.  MorMM  auoeeeded  Sdierer  in  the  oomiMaMl  of  the  Piench  foroet ; 
favt  Maedonnld-^who  after  CSnmpiomM^e  aireat  cottdMoided  the  A«^ 
Naptca-  retreated,  after  Scberer'ii  defoai)  firoin  Kaplee  into  Upper  Italy. 
He  foaght  with  great  ^onr  from  the  12th  to  the  18th  of  June  at  Pla- 
oenaa  agaiaat  ^  Rossiaaa  and  Anttrianft,  tvho  oppeeed  Ida  nnffoh  to 
Mantaa,  bat  waa  foreed  to  join  Morean  with  tlie  remaina  of  his  army. 
The  Raasian,  Atntrian,  and  FVench  armies  again  mearared  their  atiength 
in  the  batde  of  Novi,  on  the  Idth  of  Angnst,  which  was  begnn  by  Jonbert, 
and  continned  by  Morean  after  the  former  had  reeeii«d  a  mortal  wound. 
After  this  engagement,  In  which  the  A^nch  were  defeated,  both  armies 
retreated  into  attong  positiona;  and  the  Rnssian  and  Anskrian  forces 
aepaiated,  the  first  intending  to  penetrate  into  Switaeriand,  to  nmte  with 
another  Roaalan  anny  tinder  Kersakow.  Masaemt  defeMed  the  united 
farces  of  Komkow  and  the  Anstrians  under  ifotae,  at  Zurich  on  the  25th 
aend  l^th  of  September,  by  which  victory  he  maintained  himaelf  upon  die 
boundaries  of  Germany  and  Switaerland,  and  prevented  the  archduke 
Charies  from  crossing  the  Rhine ;  and  Bmne,  on  the  9th  of  September 
and  6th  October,  defeated  the  Russians  and  English  troops  who  had  landed 
in  the  Netherlands.  The  greatest  disunion,  meanwhile,  prevailed  in  Paris 
between  the  directory  aad  the  legislatve  body. 

France  under  the  CansukUe^  Buonaparte  arrived  tn  Ptris  on  the 
l&th  of  October  1790.  tn  concert  with  the  director  Sieyes,  he  abolished 
the  third  Brenoh  constitution,  by  occupying  the  hall  of  the  legislative 
body  with  troops,  on  the  9th  of  November  1799,  or  die  18th  of  Brumaire, 
according  to  die  French  republican  almanack.  Sieyes  himself  and  Roger 
Duooa  wen  named  consuls  ad  inierimy  till  the  new  constitution  thus 
fctoed  upon  France  was  proclaimed  on  the  19th  of  December,  and  General 
Buonaparte  nominsAed  fim  consul,  Cambac6rds  and  Lebmn  being  appointed 
aecond  and  third  consuls.  The  executive  power  was  vested  in  the  three 
oonmlak  A  senate  of  80  memben,  who  wete  to  hold  thehr  office  for  life, 
a  tribunal  of  100  members  (abolished  in  1807),  and  a  legislative  assembly 
of  800  membeia,  composed  the  other  branches  of  the  government.  The 
strength  and  enei^  of  the  new  government  made  itself  visible  in  the  im- 
mb&M&  unk>n  of  the  best  leaders  of  all  parties,  and  the  return  of  many 
thousand  enigtants  in  the  station  of  agriculturists  and  tradesmen.  The 
battlea  of  Marengo  fought  on  the  14th  of  June  1800,  in  which  Buonaparte 
deflated  MoIm,  and  that  of  Hohenlinden,  in  which  Moreau  defeated  the 
archduke  Mm  on  the  Sd  6f  December,  was  followed  by  the  conchuion 
of  a  treaty  with  Aoatria,  in  its  own  name  and  that  of  the  German 
empire,  but  without  the  concurrsnce  of  England,  on  the  9th  of  February 
1801.  In  this  peace— which  waa  signed  by  Joseph  Buonaparte  and 
Cobeutael — the  course  of  die  Rhine  waa  fixed  as  the  limit  between  Branca 
aoid  Gennany.  Those  German  princes  who  lost  thmr  territories  beyond 
the  Rlnno  by  this  new  anungenent  were  to  be  indemnified  by  additional 
possesaionB  on  the  right  baiJ&s  of  that  river.  In  Italy  the  course  of  the 
Adigo  WIS  fixed  as  die  b<Mmdtty  between  Austria  and  the  Cisalpine  re- 
fnibUe,  and  the  foitner  power  gave  the  Breisgau  and  Ortenau  to  ihe  duke 
of  Modena.  The  territories  of  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  were  erected 
into  the  kingdom  of  Btruria,  which  was  given  to  the  hereditary  prince  of 
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Puma,  aooording  to  a  treifty  between  France  and  Spabi:  tbe  grand  duke 
beiog  to  be  indemnified  in  Grermany  for  the  loaa  of  his  territoriea. 

After  this  peace,  Portugal  also  conclnded  a  treaty  with  France  on  the 
S9th  of  September  1801 ;  and  Rnssia  and  Twkey  on  the  8th  and  9th  ot 
October  concluded  a  treaty  upon  the  sttUu  quo.  Great  Britain  retired  in  the 
peace  of  Amiens,  on  the  27th  of  March  1802,  from  the  ten  years'  atmggle: 
.  retaining  Ceylon  which  she  had  taken  from  the  Dutch,  and  Trinidad  w^di 
she  had  taken  from  Spain,  but  engag^g  to  restore  all  the  other  captured 
colonies,  to  re-establish  the  order  of  the  knights  of  St  John  at  Malta,  and 
to  guarantee  all  the  possessions  of  the  Forte.  France,  on  the  other  hand, 
guaranteed  the  existence  of  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Portugal. 

The  States-Consultat  of  the  Cisalpine  republic,  which  had  assumed  at 
Naples,  on  the  26th  of  January  1802,  the  name  of  the  Italian  republic, 
made  choice  of  Buonaparte  for  its  president ;  and  on  the  Sd  of  August 
1802,  the  French  also  nominated  him  consul  for  life,  aftter  that  he  had 
founded  the  order  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  May  1802,  and  concluded 
with  the  new-elected  Pope  Pius  VII.,  on  the  Idth*  of  July  1801,  a  concor- 
dat for  the  Grallican  church,  which  Mras  published  in  April  1802.  The 
business  of  the  idemnification  in  Germany  was  concluded  and  accomplished 
in  1802  and  1803  at  Ratisbon  by  France  and  Russia,  according  to  a  secret 
conTention  concluded  between  these  two  powers  on  the  10th  of  October 
1801.  An  armament  despatched  under  Leclerc  for  the  reduction  of  Do- 
mingo was  baffled ;  and  neither  Ns4>oleon  nor  the  Bourbons  could  succeed 
in  again  reducing  this  island,  which  gained  its  political  independence  after 
a  bloody  struggle. 

A  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the  first  consul  by  Georges  and  Rchegm, 
was  adopted  by  some  of  Buonaparte's  creatures  as  a  pretext  fcnr  introducing 
a  proporal  to  the  senate  to  change  the  consular  government  into  an  here- 
ditary one. 

JFranee  <u  an  JSknpire,^  The  first  consul  having  given  his  assent  to 
the  proposal  of  the  senate  on  the  5th  April  1804,  the  Senatus-Consultus 
by  decree  of  the  18th  May,  placed  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  as  hereditary 
emperor,  at  the  head  of  France ;  and  on  the  2d  of  December  Pope  Phis 
VII.  solemnly  anointed  the  new  monarch,  who  himself  placed  the  imperial 
crown  on  his  own  head.  Tbe  Italian  republic  of  course  followed  the  example 
of  France,  and  on  the  15th  of  March  1805  having  named  their  president 
king  of  Italy,  Napoleon,  on  the  26th  of  May,  with  his  own  hands  placed 
the  new  crown  of  the  Lombardian  kings  upon  his  own  head,  and  was  anointed 
by  the  archbishop  of  Milan.  During  his  presence  in  Italy,  the  senate  of 
the  Ligurian  republic  demanded  and  obtained  the  incorporation  of  the 
Genoese  State  with  the  French  empire,  on  the  4th  of  June,  and  the  small 
Republic  of  Lucca  was  transformed  in  the  same  year  into  an  hereditary 
principality  for  the  princess  Eliza,  sbter  of  the  rising  Corsican. 

These  transactions  excited  the  suspicions  of  Great  Britain,  and  a  new  and 
tliird  coalition  was  concluded  at  Petersburg  on  the  11th  of  April  by  the 
English  ambassador  Lord  Gower,  prince  Czartorinsky,  and  the  chamber- 
lain Novosiltaoff.  Austria  joined  this  coalition  on  the  9th  of  August;  and 
Sweden  likevrise  took  part  in  it  by  the  treaties  of  subsidy  which  she  con- 
cluded with  England. 

Austria  seemed  to  meditate  the  principal  blow  in  Italy  where  the 
archduke  Charles  was  opposed  to  marshal  Massena ;  at  the  same  time  25,000 
French  marched  under  St  Cyr  from  Naples  into  Upper  Italy«  after  that 
a  treaty  of  neutrality  had.  been  concluded  between  Ranee  and  Nf4>le8|  on 
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the  2l8t  of  Sejitember,  1805.  Hie  Alutrian  army  in  Gennaay  was  eom- 
inanded  by  the  archduke  Ferdinand  and  General  Mack.  This  army  pene- 
trated into  Bavaria  in  September  1805,  and  demanded  that  the  elector 
ahonld  either  unite  his  army  with  the  Austrian  forces  or  disband  it. 
Upon  this  the  elector  assembled  his  troops  in  the  Upper  Palatinate, 
whence  they  marched  into  Franconia,  while  he  himself  proceeded  to 
Wirtemberg,  where  he  joined  Napoleon.  The  same  course  was  adopted 
by  Wirtembeig  and  Baden. 

Napoleon  now  left  the  camp  of  Boulogne,  where  he  had  been  employed 
with  idle  preparations  for  invading  England,  and  on  the  2d  of  (>ctober 
arriTed  at  Ludwigsbuig  in  Wirtembeig.  The  next  day  he  issued  a  de- 
claration of  war.  The  corps  of  Bemadotte  and  the  Bavarians  having 
marched  towards  the  Danube,  through  the  neutral  province  of  Anspach, 
belonging  to  Prussia,  the  latter  power,  which  had  assembled  its  armies 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Russian  frontier,  issued  a  note  on  the  14th  of 
October,  renouncing  its  obligations  to  France;  and  by  the  treaty  of  Pots- 
dam, concluded  on  the  3d  of  November,  during  the  stay  of  the  emperor 
Alexander  at  Berlin,  promised  to  take  part  in  &e  coalition  against  France 
upon  certain  conditions.  The  IVussian  armies  in  conjunction  with  the 
&xon  and  Hessian  forces,  took  up  a  hostile  position  extending  between 
the  frontiers  of  Silesia  and  the  Danube.  But  the  Austrian  armies  in 
Suahna  had  been  rapidly  turned  and  defeated  by  the  French  in  a  series  of 
operations  extending  from  the  6th  to  the  13th  of  October ;  upon  which 
Mack,  in  the  infamous  capitulation  of  Ulm,  dated  the  17th  of  October, 
surrendered  with  23,000  men,  but  the  archduke  Ferdinand  by  constant 
lightiiig  reached  Bohemia.  The  French  now  penetrated  through  Bavaria 
and  Austria  into  Moravia ;  and  after  having  obtained  possession  in  No- 
vember of  the  defiles  of  the  Tyrol,  and  driven  back,  several  Russian  corps 
in  a  series  of  skirmishes  at  Limbach,  Amstetten,  and  Krems,  they  occu- 
pied Vienna  on  the  13th  of  November,  and  afterwards  took  possession  of 
Presburg.  The  battle  of  Austerlitz,  fought  on  the  22d  of  December 
1805,  decided  this  war  which  had  lasted  only  two  months ;  and  the  'arch- 
duke Charles  having  received  information  of  the  roverses  in  Suabia,  re- 
tired from  Italy  into  the  German  provinces,  after  having  fought  a  dreadful 
battle  upon  the  Adige,  which  lasted  three  days. 

The  battle  of  Austerlitz  was  followed  on  the  4th  of  December  by  an 
interview  between  Napoleon  and  Francis  II.,  and  an  armistice  between 
both  powers  was  concluded  on  the  6th.  By  the  treaty  of  peace  of  Pres- 
buig,  signed  by  Talleyrand,  the  prince  John  of  Lichtenstein,  and  count 
Stadion,  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month,  Austria  yielded  its  Venetian 
possessions  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy ;  the  Tyrol  and  several  German  coun- 
tries to  Bavaria ;  Breisgau  to  Baden,  and  other  Suabian  possessions  to 
Wirtembeig ;  she  also  recognised  the  electors  of  Bavaria  and  Wirtemberg 
•s  kings,  and  the  elector  of  Baden  as  sovereign  elector :  and  obtained  on 
the  other  hand  the  greater  part  of  the  bishopric  of  Saltzburg,  now  erected 
into  an  electorate  for  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  the  bishop  being  indem- 
ufied  by  the  principality  of  Wurtzburg  taken  from  Bavaria,  with  the  title 
of  elector  and  all  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  and  the  hereditary  dignity  of  a 
grandmaster  of  the  Teutonic  order.  But  during  the  victorious  course  of 
the  armies  of  France  by  land,  she  suffered  a  sensible  loss  by  sea :  the 
united  fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  under  Villeneuve  and  Gravina,  being 
wholly  defeated  off  Cape  Trafalgar  on  the  21st  of  October,  by  Admiral 
Nebon,  who  lost  bis  life  in  the  engagement. 


Oathe  IStb  of  December  the  emperor  conelnied  a  treaty  with  Pironb 
at  Yieiwe«  in  which  the  aUiaace  between  both  diese  powers  was  renewed 
and  a  reciprocal  goanntee  of  the  a»cien]i  and  newly  acquired  Statea  ex*- 
ehwiged.  France  pretended  to  giv<e  Hanover  to  PmaBia ;  and  on  the  odier 
hand  Pniasia  yielded  to  France,  Anapach*  CIeve»  and  NenfchateL  FnuBia 
waa  now  obliged  to  9Ct  offensively  against  England,  as  well  by  taking  poe- 
eeeaioii  of  Hanover  aa  by  eiccluduig  English  veasela  from  die  rivers  which 
flow  into  the  North  Sea.  Napoleon  gave  the  province  oC  Anspach  to  the 
king  of  Bavaria,  who  waa  directed  to  resign  the  dakedom  of  Berg,  which 
being  united  with  the  Frusaan  part  of  Cleve,  was  given  to  Muat,  the 
bio^er-in-law  of  Napoleon,  who,  on  the  13t]x  of  March,  was  named  daka 
of  Cleve  and  Berg.  Neufcbatd  was  also  given  to  Marshal  Berthier,  with 
the  titl^  of  Prince^  Joseph,  the  elder  brother  of  Napoleon,  was  by  an 
imperial  decree  of  the  ISdi  March  1806  named  king  of  Naples  and 
Sicily,  which  had  been  conquered  by  marshal  Massena,  who  marched  with 
an  army  from  Upper  Italy  into  Naples^  on  acconnt  of  a  pretended  bieach 
of  neutoUty  occasioned  by  tbe  lamting  of  the  English  and  Rnsaians.  But 
Ferdmand  IV.  took  refuge  in  Sicily  with  his  funily  ;  and  that  island  being 
protected  by  the  English  fleet,  formed  merely  a  nominal  appendage  to  the 
crown  of  Joseph  Buonaparte.  With  the  principality  of  Lucca  given  ia  Iub 
sister  Eliza,,  the  emperor  now  nnited  Massa^Carrara  and  Carfitgaana, 
which  he  detached  from  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  He  also  named  prinoa 
Eugene  Beauhamois,  son  of  the  empress  Josephine  by  her  first  hasihand* 
viceroy  of  Itfdy,  and  married  him  to  the  daughter  of  toe  king  of  Bavaria ; 
the  minister  Talleyrand  received  the  nominal  title  of  prince  of  BenevenWi 
Bemadotte  waa  proclaimed  prince  of  Ponte  Corvo;  and  liOnis,  the  aeoond 
brother  of  the  emneror,  waa  proclaimed  hereditary  and  constitutioiial  kuui^ 
of  HoUand.  Witn  the  same  disregard  of  politipal  justice,  the  oonadtBtionr 
of  the  German  empin,  which  had  lasted  for  above  1000  years,  waa  oicer^ 
thrown  on  die  12th  of  July  1806,  to  make  way  €sr  the  Rhenish  C(»i- 
federation,  of  which  the  emperor  Napoleon  was  named  protector. 

War  fpkh  PrusiUuJ  The  misunderstandings  which  had  arisen  betwoeo 
France  and  Russia,  especially  after  the  occupation  of  Cattaro  by  the  Rna- 
sians,  were  only  suspended  for  a  moment  by  the  treaty  conduded  on  the 
20th  of  July  1806,  by  the  French  general  Clarke^  and  die  Russian  miniatar 
Oubril..  Tlie  emperor  Alexander  refused  to  ratify  this  peace  after  the 
formation  of  the  Rhenish  Confederation ;  and  the  same  reason  iostigatad 
England  to  break  oif  the  pending  negotiations  of  peace  with  France.  Pkiia- 
sia  assembled  an  army  in  August  1806,  which  entered  Tfauringia,  andafier 
some  negotiations  at  Dresden,  was  joined  by  22,000  Saxons ;  while  at  the 
same  moment  Lord  Morpeth  proceeded  to  die  Prussian  head-quarters,  and. 
after  some  negotiadons,  on  die  1st  of  October  the  Russian  uldmatom  wan 
delivered  to>  raince.  This  document  demanded  the  withdrawment  of  the 
whole  French  troops  firom  Germany,  and  announced  the  intended  fonnaAion 
of  a  northern  league  which  was  designed  to  comprehend  aR  those  conntries 
which  were  not  already  included  in  the  Rhenish  league. 

These  propositions  having  been  contemptuously  rejected,  die  atm^ile 
began  with  the  advance  of  the  French  troops  upon  the  Prassian  left  wing« 
The  grand  duke  of  Berg  forced  the  passage  of  the  Seal  at  Saltzburg  on 
the  8th  of  October,  and  on  the  9th  the  Frussimis  and  Saxons  were  de- 
feated at  Schleiz.  On  the  10th  die  French  left  wing  defeated  the  united 
corps  of  Prussians  and  Saxons  at  Saalfeld,  wheve  prince  Louis  of  Prasaia 
was  killed ;  and  on  the  14th  the  batdes  of  Jena  and  Auerstadt  decided  die 
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fate  of  the  countries  between  the  Rhiiie  and  the  Elbe,  upon  which  Napoleon 
dedarad  Saxony  a  neutral  province,  and  marched  instantly  upon  Berlia, 
wlnUt  the  grand  duke  of  Berg  and  marshal  Sonlt  pursued  the  divisions  of 
the  Prussian  army  through  Thuringia.  The  prince  of  Ponte  Corvo  de- 
feated the  Pkussian  reserve  under  the  prince  Eugene  of  Wirtemberg  at 
Halle,  on  the  17th  of  October  1806,  and  marshal  Ney  hiid  siege  to  Magde- 
bag.  On  the  22d  of  October  Napoleon  arrived  in  Wittenberg,  and  on 
the  27th  entered  Berlin.  The  fortresses  of  Spandau,  Custrin,  Stetdh, 
Magdeburg,  GI(^u,  and  others,  instantly  surrendered ;  indeed,  with  the 
exception  of  Colberg,  commanded  by  Gneisenau,  and  Graudenz,  all  the 
nrunian  fortresses  ultimately  capitulated  ;  and  the  prince  of  Hohenlohe, 
St  the  head  of  16,000  Ptussians,  laid  down  his  arms  at  Prenzlow  on 
the  28th  of  October.  Blucher  alone  made  some  resistance  in  passing 
through  the  neutral  country  of  Mecklenburg,  and  retired  to  Lubeck,  where 
he  sunrendered  on  the  7th  of  November,  after  having  fought  the  corps  of 
BeriMidotte,  Soult,  and  the  grand  duke  of  Berg. 

Before  the  second  series  of  operations  connected  with  this  important 
struggle  commenced  in  Southern  Prussia,  Napoleon  had  taken  possession 
of  the  lands  of  the  elector  of  Hessd,  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  the  prince  of 
Fnlda,  the  Hanseatic  towns,  and  all  the  Prussian  provinces  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Elbe.  A  proclamation,  signed  by  Dombrowski  and 
Wybicki,  two  chiefs  of  ancient  Polish  families,  on  the  9d  of  November, 
called  upon  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  Poland  which  had  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  Prussia  in  the  coarse  of  the  three  partitions,  to  rise  for  the  recov- 
ery of  their  ancient  independence,  and  a  new  Polish  army  quickly  joined 
the  French  who  entered  Warsaw  on  the  2d  of  November.  Before  the 
struggle  began  with'  the  Russians  upon  the  right  banks  of  the  Vistula, 
the  elector  of  Saxony,  by  the  peace  of  Posen,  on  the  1 1th  December 
1806,  joined  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine  with  the  royal  title.  The  five 
dukes  of  Saxony  also  joined  the  Rhenish  confederation  by  the  treaty  of 
Poeen  on  the  15th  of  the  same  month. 

Beyond  the  Vistula,  the  war  between  France  and  Russia  was  opened  on 
the  night  of  the  23d-24th  December  1806,  by  the  fight  of  Czamowo, 
in  wfakh  the  French  carried  the  Russian  redoubts  upon  the  left  banks  of 
the  Ukra.  On  the  succeeding  morning  Davoust  drove  field-marshal 
Kamenakji  out  of  his  position  near  Nasielsk ;  and  on  the  day  following  the 
marshal  renounced  the  command-in-chief,  in  which  he  was  succeeded  by  Ben- 
mngsen.  After  an  obstinate  struggle  at  Pultusk  against  the  latter,  and  at 
Golymin  against  Buxhouden,  the  Russians  retreated  to  Ostrolenka,  and 
Benmngsen  suddenly  transported  the  theatre  of  war  into  Eastern  Prussia, 
where  the  Russians,  on  the  23d  of  January  1807,  attacked  the  advanced 
posts  of  the  prince  of  Ponte  Corvo,  who  engaged  them  on  the  25th  at 
M^rfmmgen,  and  by  his  manoeuvres  covered  the  left  flank  of  the  French 
anny  until  a  junction  was  formed.  After  continual  fighting  from  the  1st 
to  the  7th  of  February  1807,  the  battle  of  Eylau  took  place  on  the  Stfa. 
Both  parties  claimed  the  victory ;  but  it  had  no  decisive  influence  on  the 
result  of  the  war. 

During  a  pause  of  several  months,  in  which  both  armies  recruited  them- 
selves, Dantdric  was  besieged  and  bombarded  by  Liefevre,  and  General 
Kalkreuth  was  compelled  to  capitulate  on  the  2^h  of  May,  after  marshal 
Lannes  had  defeated  a  body  of  Russians  who  had  landed  at  Weichsel- 
mmide  with  the  view  of  raising  the  siege.  At  last,  after  a  series  of  skir- 
mishes between  the  different  divisions  of  the  hostile  armies,  the  decisive 
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victory  of  the  FVMdi  orer  the  Rvnbns  at  Friedknd,  on  the  14th  of  Jnne 
1807,  led  to  the  peace  of  Tilait,  which  was  concluded  on  the  8th  of  Jvlf, 
hetween  France  and  RoMia  by  Talleyrand,  prince  Kankin,  and  Lahanof- 
Roetrow,  and  on  the  9th  of  Jaly,  hetween  France  and  Fniana  by  Tal- 
leyrand and  count  Kalknmth,  after  an  interriew  hetween  the  thvee  num- 
aivhfl  apon  the  Niemen,  and  anbeeqaendy  in  Tihit.  In  this  peace  nmria 
lost  the  prineipaltty  of  Eaat  FiiefilaBd,  the  comity  of  Mink»  the  prin- 
cipality of  Mindea,  and  the  cooaty  of  Rarensbeig ;  the  principalitiea  of 
Hilderiieim,  FMierbom,  and  Mmuter;  the  canntiew  of  Teckleab«a|^  and 
Lingen ;  the  electorale  of  Hanover,  with  the  principality  of  OoMbnick; 
the  greatest  part  of  ancient  Mark,  and  the  dukedom  of  Magdeburg ;  die 
priacipalitiee  of  Halbentedt,  Eichsfeld,  and  Erfurt;  the  county  of  Man»- 
lisld;  the  anciently  free  towns  of  Nordhansen,  Muhlhausen,  and  Goelar; 
the  andent  abbacies  of  Quedlinburg,  Essen,  £lten»  and  Weiden;  the 
principality  of  Bayrenth,  the  circle  of  Kottbuss*  the  whole  of  Soidhem 
Phissia,  the  whole  of  new  Eastern  Prussia,  and  a  considerable  part  of 
Westem  Pnlssia,  with  the  NeU  district  including  Dantnc, — territories 
i^^tw"iTtg  upwards  of  one  half  of  the  fonner  population  of  Pkussia. 

Fkvm  these  districts  and  other  countries  conquered  by  Frsnce,  wen 
formed  two  new  States :  vis.  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  and  the  duke- 
dom of  Warsaw.  From  new  Eastern  Fhissia,  the  ancient  dqwitment 
and  district  of  Bialystock,  containing  2150  Bridah  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  about  200,000  souls,  was  annexed  to  Russia ;  and  on  die 
other  hand  Russia  yielded  the  little  principality  of  Jever  to  the  kingdom  of 
Holland.  In  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  Jerome,  Napoleon's  youngest  brother, 
was  acknowledged  king  of  Westi^ialia,  and  the  king  of  Saxony  waa 
flattered  with  the  title  of  duke  of  Warsaw.  Upon  the  intercession  of 
Russia,  the  dukes  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  Oldenburg,  and  Cobui]g, 
were  reinstated ;  and  France  and  Russia  exchuiged  reciprocal  guaranteea 
of  their  possessions,  and  of  those  of  the  other  powers  included  in  thia 
peace. 

In  the  inferior  results  of  this  great  struggle,  may  be  enumerated  the 
conquest  of  most  of  the  Silesian  fortresses  by  the  Bavarians  and  ^S^rten- 
bergers,  between  December  1806  and  June  1807,  under  Jerome's  general- 
ahip ;  the  renewed  war  of  France  with  Sweden  in  Pomerania,  which  waa 
finished  by  the  taking  of  Stralsund  on  the  20tb  of  August,  and  of  the 
island  of  Rngen  on  the  2dth  of  September  1807,  by  the  Fr^ch;  and  the 
war  of  Russia  and  England  against  the  Porte-^which  had  renenred  alliance 
with  France— -commencing  in  the  autumn  of  1806. 

After  the  peace  of  TUsit,  Napoleon  returned  by  Dresden— »where  he 
signed,  on  the  22d  of  July,  the  constitution  of  the  dukedom  of  Warsaw-*to 
Paria.  The  constitution  of  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia  was  signed  by 
Napoleon  at  Fountainbleau  on  the  Idth  November  1807.  The  other 
northern  Grerman  princes  had  in  April  1807  joined  the  Rhenish  oonfeden- 
tion  at  Warsaw,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  dukes  of  Mecklenburg, 
and  the  duke  of  Oldenburg,  who  did  not  join  the  confederation  till  the 
following  year. 

Spanuk  War,'\  The  treaties  of  Presburg  and  Tilsit  secured  die  pre- 
ponderance of  Napoleon  in  Grermany  and  Italy ;  in  the  dukedom  of  War* 
saw  he  had  formed  an  immediate  rampart  against  Russia,  and  an  inter* 
mediate  State  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  entirely  under  his  own  control. 
He  now  wished  to  bring  the  Pyienean  peninsnila  likewise  under  the 
influence  of  his  continental  system,  which  had  for  its  grand  object  the 
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exehnioQ  of  Eftgtiiih  infliieiice  and  oommerce  from  the  European  conliueut 
until  an  advantageons  maritiine  peace  could  be  C€Dcluded  with  that  power. 
A  Frendi  army  in  concert  with  a  Spanish  one  marched  ag;ainat  Portugal ; 
whose  tripariition  had  been  ooncertod  between  France  and  Spain  on  the 
27th  of  (>ctober  1807;  the  northern  part  being  to  begiyen  to  the  house  of 
Ptema ;  the  southern  part  to  the  Prince  of  Peace»  Gcnloi ;  and  the  middle 
on  the  conchuion  of  peace^  to  the  house  of  j^raganza.  Tuscany  was  to 
be  giTsn  to  Fhmce,  and  the  long  of  Spain  to  be  declared  protector  of  the 
tfarae  States  erected  out  of  Portugal;  the  Spanish  monarch  was  also  to 
assume,  after  the  maritime  peace  ahould  be  concluded^  the  title  of  emperor 
of  both  Americas. 

In  conformity  to  this  tnaty^  Tuscany  was  given  up  to  Napoleon  in 
December  1807,  and  afterwards  incorporated  with  France ;  and  marshal 
Jnnot,  duke  of  Braganca,  entered  Lii^n  on  the  30th  of  November,  after 
the  royal  fimily  had  embarked  with  their  treasures  and  a  few  of  the  prin- 
ce nobility  in  a  British  fleet  for  the  Brazils.  But  in  1808  the  Spanish 
grandeea  tired  of  the  government  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  formed  a  plot 
to  raise  Ferdinand  Vll.  to  the  throne,  and  free  their  country  from  foreign 
inflosfice.  The  palace  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  was  assailed  by  the  mob  in 
the  night  of  the  17-18th  March ;  and  on  the  19th,  king  Charles  IV.  re- 
signed the  throne  in  favour  of  his  son.  But  Napoleon  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge Ferdinand  VIl^  and  Charles  IV.  resumed  the  regal  dignity ;  and  on 
the  6th  of  May  again  resigned  all  the  rights  of  bis  house  in  Spain  and  India 
into  the  hands  of  Napoleon.  Ferdinand  VH.  was  constrained  to  acquiesce 
in  this  renunciation  on  the  10th,  and  both  father  and  son  now  became 
pensioners  of  the  French  conqueror,  who  nominated  his  brother  Jos^^h, 
then  king  of  Naples,  king  of  Spain  and  India.  The  people  now  rose  en 
moMte  to  vindicate  their  injured  rights,  and  that  struggle  commenced  in 
which  the  parotic  Spaniards  were  so  warmly  and  successfully  supported 
by  the  British  troops  under  Lord  Wellington. 

FFor  wdh  Autiria*^  The  breaking  out  of  the  national  war  in  Spain, 
afforded  Austria  a  convenient  opportunity  for  re-establishing  her  former 
inihience  in  Germany  and  Italy.  In  1809,  therefor^,  Austria  declared 
war  against  France,  and  advanced  her  armioB  into  Bavaria,  Italy,  and  the 
dukedom  of  Warsaw.  In  the  preceding  autumn,  Napoleon  and  Alexander 
of  Russia  had  an  interview  at  Erfiurth,  and  the  consequence  of  their 
alliance  was,  that  a  Russian  auxiliary  army  now  advanced  against  Austria 
into  Galficia.  Napoleon,  with  the  aid  of  the  Bavarians  and  Wirtenbeigers 
defeated  the  Austrians  at  Abenaberg  on  the  20th,  at  Eckmuhl  on  the  32d, 
and  at  Ratisbonne  on  the  23d  of  April ;  and  although  he  suffered  consider- 
able loss  in  the  battle  of  Aspem,  fought  on  the  22d  of  May,  the  great 
battle  of  Wagram  fought  on  the  5th  ami  6th  of  July,  led  to  the  peace  of 
Vienna,  whid^  was  signed  on  the  14th  of  October,  and  in  which  Austria 
was  obliged  to  resign  the  sovereignty  of  three  millions  of  subjects. 

The  secondary  movements  connected  with  this  struggle  were  the  war 
in  Italy,  in  which  the  ardiduke  John  was  opposed  to  the  viceroy  Eugenei 
wbO)  after  the  events  upon  the  Danube,  pursued  the  archduke»  who  re- 
treated into  Hungary)  where  he  engaged  him  on  the  14di  of  June  at  Raab; 
the  rebellion  in  Tyrol  accompanied  with  many  bloody  and  barbarous 
scenes,  but  which  did  not  stop  the  march  of  the  princ^>al  events  in  this 
War ;  the  entrance  of  the  Austrians  mto  the  dukedom  of  Warsaw,  from 
wfaidi  they  were  qieedily  dislodged  by  prince  Poniatowsky,  who  spread  his 
victorious  aiBuT  in  concert  with  the  Russians  over  Gallicia;  and  the  ad- 
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vanoenieiit  of  some  light  troops  into  the  kingdom  of  Sax<my.  A  Britiah 
armament  in  Angaat  1809,  took  and  destroyed  Flushing ;  bat  was  obliged 
to  eracoate  that  place  in  December. 

By  the  peace  of  Vienna,  condnded  by  count  Champagny,  and  prince 
John  of  Liechtenstem,  Austria  resigned  Saltzborg,  Berchtolsgaden,  and  the 
Innviertel  and  Hansmckriertel,  which  were  given  to  Bavaria;  the  whole 
of  Western  Gallida,  and  a  part  ojf  Eastern  Gallicia,  with  the  town  of  Cracow, 
which  were  united  to  the  dukedom  of  Warsaw;  the  circle  of  Villach  in 
Carinthia ;  the  dukedom  of  Kiain,  the  district  of  Trieste,  the  county  of 
Gorz,  with  Frianl  and  Croatia  upon  the  right  of  the  Saave,  and  Rnme: 
of  which — united  with  Dalmatia,  Istria,  and  Ragosa,  which  were  taken 
from  the  kingdom  of  Italy-— Napoleon,  on  the  15tb  of  October  1809, 
formed  the  new  State  of  the  lUyrian  Provinces.  The  Teutonic  order  was 
now  abolished,  and  its  possessions  given  to  those  princes  in  whose 
dominions  they  lay.  Russia  obtained  the  circle  of  Taroapole  in  Eastern 
Gallida,  containing  400,000  souls. 

With  this  peace  was  connected  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage  between 
Napoleon  and  Josephine,  in  December  1809 ;  and  the  emperw'B  second  mar- 
riage with  the  archduchess  Maria  Louisa  of  Austria,  in  Apnl  1810.  This  peace 
also  occasioned  a  considerable  change  on  some  Italian  and  German  domin- 
ions ;  the  southern  half  of  Tyrol  was  united  with  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
in  the  place  of  those  countries  taken  from  the  latter,  and  annexed  to  the 
lUyrian  provinces ;  Bavaria  obtained  for  the  cession  of  this  part  of  the 
Tyrol,  besides  the  already  mentioned  acquisitions,  the  old  Prussian  prin- 
cipality of  Bayreuth  and  Rattisbonne  from  the  prince  Primate,  whose  State 
Napoleon  raised  to  the  grand  dukedom  of  Frankfort,  and  enlarged  with 
the  greater  part  of  the  principality  of  Fnlda,  and  the  county  of  Warsaw. 
Tlie  dominions  of  Wtrtenberg,  Baden,  Hesse,  and  Wurtzberg,  were  also 
enlaiged  by  different  acquisitions  of  new  territory. 

Prerious  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  Austria,  the  provinces  of 
Urbino,  Ancona,  Macerate,  and  Camerino,  had  been  united,  on  the  2d  .of 
April  1808,  with  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  because  the  Pope  had  refused  to 
exclude  the  English  from  the  ports  of  his  State.  Napoleon  during  his 
residence  at  Vimma,  abolished  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope  on  the 
17th  of  May  1809,  and  united  the  remaining  territories  of  the  States  of  the 
Church  with  France,  to  which  he  had  previously  united  Piedmont,  Lignria, 
Tuscany,  and  Parma,  besides  Savoy  and  Nice.  A  pension  was  assigned  to 
his  Holiness ;  and  the  city  of  Rome  declared  an  imperial  and  free  city. 
The  pope  was  conducted  to  Fountainbleau,  where  Napoleon  concluded,  in 
January  1813,  a  second  concordat  with  him,  in  which,  though  the  Pope 
did  not  resume  liis  temporal  jurisdiction,  he  obtained  the  right  to  keep 
ambassadors  at  foreign  courts,  to  receive  ambassadors,  and  to  appoint  to 
several  bishoprics. 

War  wUh  Russia,']  However  greatly  the  territory  of  France  had  been 
increased  by  the  peace  of  Lunenlle  and  by  the  recent  proceedings  in 
Italy,  the  ambition  of  Napoleon  was  not  yet  gratified.  On  the  9th  of 
July  1810,  he  incorporated  the  whole  kingdom  of  Holland  with  his  own 
empire;  and  the  litUe  republic  of  the  Valais,  considerable  portions  of  the 
grand  dukedom  of  Berg,  and  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia  and  the  Hanaeatic 
towns  were  likewise  annexed  to  the  French  territory.  By  these  rapacious 
measures,  the  limits  of  France  were  extended  to  the  Baltic  sea  in  ISO 
departments.  The  dukes  of  Oldenburg  and  Ahrembei^,  and  the  princes 
of  Salm-Salm  and  Salm-Kyrburg,   became  Napoleons  vitssals  by  this 
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aheratkm ;  but  the  treatment  of  the  duke  of  Oldenburg  excited  the  in- 
dignation of  hie  relative  the  emperor  of  Rusaia,  whose  friendly  unde&- 
etanding  with  Napdeou  had  been  already  somewlnt  cooled,  owing,  to  the 
proceedings  connected  with  the  dukedom  of  Waiaaw,  and  the  contmental 
•yetem  in  reference  to  the  English  commerce.  But  the  war  between 
these  gigantic  powers  did  not  break  forth  till  June  1812,  after  that  N»- 
poleon  Ind  by  special  treaties  with  Austria  and  Pmasiay  concluded  in  iha 
months  of  February  and  March,  seemed  the  co-operation  of  both  theae 
poweia  in  the  coming  struggle  with  Russia.  Na^ledn  left  Dresden  on 
the  29th  of  May,  for  the  purpose  of  joining  his  army  in  Eastern  Prussia, 
whilst  the  archlnahop  of  Medieln,  M.  de  Fradi,  appeared  as  his  ambas- 
sador in  Warsaw,  where  the  re-estabHshment  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland 
was  ftxnnaUy  proclaimed- on  the  28th  of  June,  six  days  aftor  that  Napoleon 
had  annoanced  the  opening  of  the  second  Polish  wjur.  He  now  crossed 
the  frontiers  of  Russia,  and  the  Russian  annies  retreated  into  the  interior 
of  the  empire  without  oflfering  any  formidable  resbtance  to  his  advance, 
exc^t  at  the  strongly  fortified  position  of  Smolensk,  which  was  taken  by 
storm  on  the  17th  of  August,  after  a  brief  but  bloody  struggle,  the  Rus- 
sian general  Barclai  de  Toley  firing  the  town  on  his  retreat.  On  the 
7th  of  September  both  armies  measured  theur  strength  in  the  great  battle 
of  Moekwa ;  after  which  the  Russians  evacuated  the  capital,  which  Murat 
entered  on  the  14th  September.  Two  days  afterwards,  flames  suddenly 
burvt  forth  in  vanons  quarters  of  the  city ;  the  conflagration  rapidly  spread, 
and  all  means  used  to  stop  it  were  unawling ;  in  the  issue  the  whole  city 
was  reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  French  being  thus  deprived  of  all  the  means 
of  snbaistence  on  which  they  had  depended,  commenced  their  retreat  after 
having  made  proposals  of  peace  to  the  czar,  which  were  not  accepted. 
The  extraordinary  severity  and  earliness  of  the  winter  destroyed  the  re- 
treating army,  although  they  struggled  with  grsat  valour  against  the  pur- 
suing Russians  in  several  fights,  and  particularly  at  the  passage  of  the 
Berieina,  on  the  27th  of  November. 

The  weakened  remains  of  the  French  army  retreated  at  first  under  the 
oonmand  of  the  king  of  Naples,  and  subsequently  under  the  viceroy  of 
Italy,  throuf^  Prussia  and  Poland,  into  Saxony.  Napoleon  himself  has- 
tened with  a  small  suite  through  Dresden  and  Mentss  towards  France, 
where  he  employed  the  winter-months  in  raising  new  levies  of  troops, 
with  which  he  appeared  towards  the  end  of  April  in  Thuringia.  The 
capitulation  of  general  York,  who  commanded  the  Prussian  auxiliary  corps 
upon  the  Yistuk,  on  the  30th  of  December  1812,  to  the  van-guard  of  the 
corps  of  Wittgenstein,  before  any  breach  of  alliance  had  occurrod  betwera 
fab  country  and  France,  materially  affected  the  issue  of  the  war.  In  this 
capitulation  general  Massenbach  joined  the  following  day,  and  the  public 
voice  in  Russia  loudly  demanded  war  with  France. .  Ou  the  23d  of  Jan- 
uary 1813,  the  king  of  Finssia  went  from  Berlin  to  Breslau,  where  he 
signed  ibe  treaty  of  Kalisch,  and  entered  into  an  alliance  urith  Russia. 
The  annies  of  these  newly  united  powers  sustained  a  considerable  loss  at 
Lntzen  on  the  2d  of  May,  and  at  Bautzen  on  the  21st  and  22d,  in  en- 
gagements with  the  fVencb,  upon  which  an  armistice  of  ten  weeks  was 
concluded.  Although  Napoleon  had  now  recruited  his  army,  and  eflfected 
stt  alliance  with  Denmark,  the  alliance  of  Austria  and  Sweden  with  Russii^ 
and  IVussia,  and  the  unanimous  and  hearty  consent  with  which  the  sub- 
jects of  these  powers,  irritated  by  the  bondage  in  which  they  had  for  a 
long  series  of  years  been  kept  by  France,  seconded  the  efforts  of  their 
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9»r«nuBaBta,  abigethar  lliraw  rach  »  pfaynnl  nd  moni  pngmtdteaoee 
mto  the  Mide  a^Miist  the  cwHe  of  the  Fkvuch  de^rat,  thst  even  the  eee- 
ceeafol  defence  of  Dretdea  on  the  27th  of  Augnet,  and  the  moceei  of  hk 
amw  el  Lowenberg^  in  Sileeie,  on  the  21it  of  Angnet,  could  not  ecfe 
from  the  eaceeesiTe  defaets  of  Greeibeefen  on  the  23d,  of  Ketohncfa  on 
the  26th»  of  Calm  and  NoUendorf  on  the  SOth  of  Angnet,  of  DennearkE 
on  the  6th  September,  and  of  ^^tcnbeig  on  the  SOth  of  the  «MBe 
BMnth.     Having  united  hie  foroee  f<«  one  toHnendow  effort   in  the 
neighbonihood  of  L^peic,   Napoleon  wm  defeated  in  an  cngagnment 
Jboght  doling  the   i6Ui,  17tb,  and  18th  of  October,  and  compelled  to 
oracoate  that  town,  and  retre^  npoa  the  Rhine,  through  Iliiaringia, 
followed  by  the  allied  troope.     After  a  aetete  atnggle  at  Hanan  on 
the  SOth  of  October,  in  wUch  the  BaTariaaa  under  the  command  of 
prince    Wrede,   took   a   dedaiTe  part   againet   the    French,    Napoleoa 
crowed  the  Rhine.     The  king  of  Bavaria  had  by  a  treaty  with  Auatria, 
aigned  at  Ried  on  the  8th  of  October,  renonnoed  the  Rheniih  oonfedei*- 
tion,  as  had  been  already  done  by  the  dukes  of  Meeklenbory.     Thb 
example  was  followed  by  other  princes  and  States  of  the  confedsration; 
and  on  the  SOth  of  October,  the  grsnd  duke  of  Frankfort  reoovnoed  his 
temporal  dignities,  and  retirod  into  his  bishopric  of  Constance,  while  the 
king  of  Westphalia  took  refuge  in  France;  and  the  king  of  Saxony,  after  the 
taking  of  Leipric,  was  detained  a  prisoner  at  Berlin,  and  afterwards  at 
Friedrichsfelde.     The  sovereign  gOYernmenls  in  the  kingdom  of  West- 
I^ialia,  the  grand  dukedom  of  Frankfort  and  Berg,  and  the  ooontries  of 
the  princes  of  Iienbnig  and  Yonder  Leyen,  wero  now  overturned ;  the 
doctor  of  Hesse-Cassel,  the  duke  of  Brunswick- Wolfenbuttel,  and  the 
duke  of  Oldenbefg,  rotnmed  to  their  own  country ;  the  British  govern- 
ment again  resumed  Hanover ;  and  the  Russian  administnition  ww  rein- 
troduced into  the  provinces  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe  which  had 
been  lost  in  the  peace  of  Tilrit»     Considerable  masses  of  troops,  partly 
Tolunteers,  and  partly  drafted  from  the  Prussian  militia,  enthusiBstodly 
followed  the  Austrians,  Russians,  and  Prussians,  acrom  the  Rhine.     The 
fortresses  occupied  by  the  French  in  the  rear  of  the  allied  army  were 
invested,  while  the  main  armies  pressed  fSorward,  and  the  isolated  Frendi 
corps  were  driven  back  into  the  provinces  of  the  Rhine,  Holland,  and 
Belgium.     Tlie  advance  of  the  Prussian  general  Bnlow  into  the  Nether- 
lands,  enabled  that  countiy  to  throw  off  the  French  yoke,  and  recall  the 
prince  of  Orange  from  England,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Soveraigm 
Prince.     In  the  meantime  Wdlhigton  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and  in  the 
battleof  the  Nieve  on  the  lOtfa  and  ISth  of  January!  814,  tnnsferred  the  war 
to  the  French  soil,  while  the  allies  defeated  the  Fkvnch  armies  in  their 
own  country,  at  Bar  snr  Aube  in  Champagne,  on  the  24th  of  January  I814i 
Napoleon  had  the  advantage  over  Bludier  at  Brienne  on  the  29tfa  of 
January,  but  was  forced  to  retreat  at  La  Rochiere,  wfawe  the  aDies  had 
concentnted  their  forces.     He  now  retired  between  tiie  Loiro  and  the 
Marne,  with  the  view  of  covering  Paris ;  and  it  was  not  without  difficulty 
that  Blncher  succeeded  in  penetrating  the  French  line.     Napoleon,  how- 
ever, obtained  a  partial  success  against  the  Russians  and  Wirtenbeigers ; 
but  the  sncceaBfiil  advance  of  the  army  of  the  North  under  Bnlow  gare 
a  fevourable  turn  to  the  aflkirs  of  the  allies.     Napoleon  by  his  mamnavros 
tried  to  transfer  the  war  to  the  rear  of  Uie  allied  armies,  but  Bfanneat 
retreated,  on  the  25th  of  March,  after  the  fight  of  Fere-Cbatnpenoiro 
upon  Pteis;  and  on  the  S  1st  of  March  the  French  capital  sujrenderod  to  the 
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allied  ivmiBB.  Tvo  days  afiterwards  the  aenate,  on  the  motioii  of  TaJiey« 
la&d,  fonnally  depoeed  their  late  emperor,  who  himeelf,  oil  the  11th  of 
Apiily  in  the  tareades  of  Fontauieblean»  abdicated  the  goreminent  4>f 
France  and  Italy,  rBserving  for  himarif  the  aorereignty  of  the  island  of 
Elha. 

JFVoace  finjim  ike  JReitoration  of^  jBourboni,2  After  a  lendence  of 
jnaay  yean  in  England,  Lonia  XVIII.  appealed  aa  hang  of  Fiance,  and 
ngned  the  peace  of  Pnk  on  the  30th  of  May  with  Aoatria,  Rnasia,  Eng* 
land,  l^vflda,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Sweden.  In  diia  peace  the  bonndar* 
iea  of  Fiance  previooa  to  1792  were  leoogniaed ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
LoDia  rauraneed  Belginm,  Holland,  and  all  the  Grerman  and  Italian  conn- 
triea  which  had  been  united  by  Napoleon  with  the  empire.  A  eonatitn* 
tion  waa  giFen  by  Lonia  on  the.  4th  of  June,  embracing. an  hereditary 
chamber  of  peera,  and  an  electiTe  diamber  of  depnties;  bat  scarce- 
ly had  the  foreign  troopa  which  replaced  the  Bonrbona  on  the  thrane 
been  lemo^ed,  than  tymptoma  of  diawatiafactbn  began  to  rereal  them* 
aelvaa  among  all  daasea  of  Frenchmen,  with  the  exception  of  the  ckigy. 
The  mflitary  men  could  not  forget  their  late  gloriooa  chief ;  the  ciiil* 
iHM  felt  their  national  hommr  too  tardy  wounded  in  the  manner 
in  which  an  oFeifed  old  man  had  been  thrust  upon  them  by  foreign 
faayaaelB  as  their  legitimate  aoTereign ;  the  congreas  now  assembled 
as  Vienna  had  met  with  unforeseen  difficulties  in  their  negotiationa; 
die  moment  appeared  feyourable  for  a  new  appeal  to  anna,  and  Na- 
poleon haying  landed  on  the  1st  of  March  at  Cannea^  at  the  head 
of  only  600  deroted  adberentSj  in  the  brief  space  of  20  days  once 
more  replaced  hiraaelf  on  the  imperial  throne  of  France.  Hia  fint  wish 
was  to  treat  with  the  powen  assembled  in  Cangreas ;  but  they  refused  to 
acknowledge  him  whom  they  had  ao  lately  hurled  from  the  seat  of  em- 
pire, and  once  more  advanced  their  troopa  upon  the  French  limits.  Nap<^- 
ison  antictpated  their  march,  and  penetrated  into  Belginm,  where  he 
defeated  the  Fruasians  at  Ligny  on  the  16th  of  June;  but  on  the  18th, 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  in  winch  Wellington  defeated  the  French  anny» 
decided  the  fate  of  France  and  of  Napoleon.  On  the  23d  of  June,  Napo- 
leon, a  aecoad  time,  abdicated  the  throne  of  France  in  feyonr  of  his  eon, 
and  threw  himaeif  on  the  generosity  of  the  British  nation,  as  the  nobkat 
of  hb  enemies,  by  going  on  board  the  Bellerophon,  commanded  by  c^>tain 
Maitland,  then  cruising  in  the  channel.  The  feUen  emperor  was  cwried 
te  St  Helena,  in  terms  of  a  treaty  concluded  between  the  allied  powen 
en  the  2d  of  August,  where  he  finished  his  eventful  life  on  the  6th  of 
May  1821.  Before  tins  last  struggle  with  Ni^oleon  began^  an  Austrian 
army  in  April  and  May  1816,  defeated  Joachim  Murat,  king  of  Naplee, 
who  bad  advanced  into  Upper  Italy,  after  the  return  of  Napoleon  into 
France.  The  Frmch  army  new  retired  beyond  the  Loire ;  andafewdaya 
after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  Paris  capitulated  a  second  time.  Lonia 
X\'ni.  returned  on  the  9th  of  July,  and  signed  the  second  peace  of  Paris, 
ia  which  France  was  reduced  to  the  strict  boundanes  of  1790  on  the 
20th  of  NoYember.  To  support  the  Bourbons,  it  was  agreed  that  150,000 
of  the  allied  troops,  under  Wellington's  command,  should  remain  in  France; 
and  a  contribution  of  700,000,0^  ftancs  was  imposed  on  the  country,  to 
deftsy  the  ejpenaee  of  the  late  war.  As  an  act  c€  juatice  all  the  works  oi 
art  which  the  French  armies  had  carried  oif  ftom  the  conquered  countries 
woe  retomed  to  their  former  proprietora.  It  was  a  difficult  task  fer  the 
F^ch  goremment  to  piuaue  a  firm  and  decided  cowse  in  the  aaidst  of 
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M>  nMUiy  contending  parties  as  now  dhtncted  the  eonntiy,  and  to  adjust 
the  stragfi^le  betwixt  tlie  old  and  new  political  system.  The  nltns  de- 
manded the  re-establishment  of  absolnte  monarchy,  and  the  fiberals  sop- 
ported  the  charter.  Religions  fanaticism  united  its  flame  to  that  of  poli- 
tical exasperation,  and  in  the  sontk  of  Fhmce  the  protestants  were  assailed 
and  murdered  as  rebels  to  the  goreminent.  In  ^e  midst  of  all  this  up- 
roar the  party  of  the  ultras  grew  so  violent  in  the  chamber  of  deputies, 
that  very  serious  consequences  might  have  followed  had  not  the  king 
fortunately  dissolved  the  chamber — ^which,  on  account  of  its  prindples, 
had  been  called  '<  In  chambre  introuvable"— on  the  5th  of  Septonber 
1820.  Under  the  new  and  move  liberal  ministry  now  formed,  the  wheels 
of  government  run  more  smoothly,  and  the  removal  of  the  presence  of 
foreign  troops,  tended  greatly  to  calm  the  agitation  of  the  public  mind. 
A  melancholy  instance  of  political  teaticism  driven  to  madness  was  the 
murder  of  the  duke  of  Berry,  nephew  of  the  king,  on  the  ISth  of  Februaiy 
1820,  by  a  man  named  Lonvel,  belonging  to  the  lowest  rank  of  aodety, 
nnd  who  never  could  be  brought  to  confess  that  he  had  any  accomplice  m 

crime.  This  unfortunate  event  at  once  interrupted  the  moderate  oonrse 
govevnment  had  begun  to  steer ;  the  mimstry  was  dissolved,  and 
the  ultras  again  came  into  power.  After  several  changes,  count  Villele  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  ministry.  A  revolution  in  fisvour  of  a  eonsti- 
tntional  government  having  brokmi  out  in  Spain,  the  duke  of  Angonleme 
at  the  Imd  of  a  French  army,  entered  that  country,  to  put  down  the  con- 
stitution, and  re-establish  F«dinand,  in  which  he  succeeded. 

CharUi  X]  Louis  XVIII.  died  on  the  16th  of  September  1824,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  the  present  king,  Charies  X.  The  new 
government  began  with  a  very  popular  measure, — ^the  abolishment  of  the 
censordiip  whidi  had  been  established  in  the  last  years  of  the  life  of  the 
•late  king,  in  the  free  of  that  charter  in  which  he  had  guaranteed  the  liberty 
of  the  press.  Count  Villele,  however,  who  remained  at  the  head  ni  the 
ministry,  and  his  colleagues,  enjoyed  not  the  confidence  of  the  nation ; 
nnd  the  power  and  influence  which  the  Jesuits  once  more  began  to  exercise 
in  France,  increased  the  discontent  of  the  liberal  party  who  were  even 
joined  by  a  great  number  of  royaliBts.  Villele  perceiving  that  be  could  no 
longer  wield  a  majority  in  the  chamber  of  deputies,  made  the  king  dissolve 
it ;  but  public  opinion  ran  so  strong  against  the  ministry,  and  in  ftvour  of 
the  liberal  party,  that  by  hr  the  majority  of  the  new  elections  was  against 
the  ministers,  which  forced  them  to  give  in  their  resignations.  The  new 
mimstry  has  begun  in  a  moderate  spirit,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  France 
will,  at  last,  in  the  enjoyment  of  rational  and  constitutional  fineedom,  im- 
prove her  resources  and  institutions.  The  important  element  of  public 
education  will,  we  trust,  be  eventually  wrested  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Jeouits.  Something  has  been  already  done  towards  effecting  this  great 
measure,  by  a  late  royal  decree  which  greatly  limits  the  influence  of  diat 
pernicious  body,  and  which  has  contributed  to  inspire  confidence  in  the 
present  ministry.  We  sincerely  hope  that  this  long-dirtracted  country  has 
now  entered  upon  a  career  of  rapid  improvement.  Dupin,  in  one  of  his 
best  woiks,  says — <<  Between  the  years  1800  and  1815  the  war  cost  France 
1,000,000  of  men,  and  6,000,000,000  of  francs.  To  this  we  must  add 
the  injuries  we  suffered  in  the  two  invasions,  to  the  amount  of  1,500,000,000 
francs,  the  contributions  to  foreign  States,  of  1,500,000,000  inmcs,  and 
the  maintenance  of  200,000  enemies'  troops  until  the  year  18ia  France 
has  completely  healed  these  wounds  in  nine  years ;  the  peculation  has  in- 
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Ofiwd  mm»  ike  pisce  by  2,000,000;  and  we  havv  gaaed  considerably 
■ore  tliMi  tfaoM  ■ams  in  our  uBpnrred  agriciiltiire,  commeree,  and  mantt- 
fiutwes,  aiBoe."  We  sinoerely  rejoice  in  tfaia  etatement.  Our  ntttional 
jealoivy  would  bo  grievoittly  misdiiOGted  if  we  felt  otherwise,  for  assvov 
edly  the  pgogrot  which  £hmco  ia  now  making  nnder  a  free  constitn^n  is 
one  of  the  most  ledeeoiing  circumstances  in  the  political  state  of  Enrope. 
Her  locent  history  too  hao  tanglit  posterity  lessons  in  aU  departments  of 
pcditicB,  which  can  neither  bo  forgotten  nor  disregaided.  It  haa  shown  ^ 
impoasihility  of  nnivenal  easpire,  and  the  imp<^y  of  extensire  prorinciid 
^TenuDont;  it  has  pnnred  die  necessity  of  a  popnlar  element  to  every 
aCahle  and  efficient  constitBtion ;  and  it  has  supplied  models  of  yigour, 
pioaiptitude,  and  voity  of  action  which  succeeding  Slates  may  do  w^l  to 
imitate  We  owe  another  and  a  mightier  debt  to  France  for  that  great 
and  sefartary  poUtieal  element  whidi  she  has  introduced  into  the  drilized 
world, — the  command  which  mind  has  assumed  in  the  afiain  of  nations. 
GrOTornment  had  been  made  the  subject  of  deep  intellectual  inrestigation 
in  oar  country,  about  the  period  of  the  glorious  Revolution,  by  Hobbes, 
fiidney,  Lodke,  and  others  of  inferior  note.  The  subject  was  taken  vf 
and  poraued  by  the  French  pfailoeofrfien.  Yet  no  efiect  appeared  for  some 
time  to  have  been  produced  in  the  popular  mind  of  Europe  by  these  in- 
qmries.  Hitherto,  inheritance  or  compiest  weare  held  to  be  unquestionable 
charten  for  the  right  of  wearing  a  crown,  and  pc^ukr  revolutions  usudly 
originated  in  no  deeper  principle  than  the  instinctive  fear  of  peril,  or.  hatred 
of  opproBsion.  And  in  this  situation  the  worid  seemed  to  be  slumbering 
en,  natioaa  looking  up  to  royalty,  as  if  some  blind  incontroUable  energy 
resided  amid  its  thrones  and  diadems  and  all  its  imposing  pageantry ;  and 
sovereignB  legardang  the  people  as  possessed  of  a  bntte  force  which  it  might 
he  dangerous  to  eacaspevate,  but  never  dreaming  of  any  authority  essentially 
and  nnalienably  belonging  to  the  public  w91, — ^en  the  echo  of  the  foil 
of  Brhiah  domination  in  America  awakened  tiie  nations  of  tile  Old  Worid 
to  a  newand  strange  feeling  of  their  own  rights,  and  their  own  power.  It 
was  not  long  before  this  feeling  found  vent.  But  crushed  and  overlaid  as 
it  waa  with  a  burtiien  of  many  restrictions,  it  hod  to  force  its  way  like  the 
earthqaake  through  the  rock,  and  at  last  with  agitation,  and  ruin,  and  com- 
bostion,  it  hurst  forth  in  the  capital  of  France,  overturning  the  altar  and 
the  tiirone,  removing  the  ancient  landmarks,  and  pouring  a  deluge  of  blood 
over  tiiat  devoted  country.  This  first  exhibition  of  the  power  of  the 
awnkenod  intelieet,  however,  was  more  the  paroxysm  of  delirious  feeling, 
than  t&e  ateady  effsrt  of  deep  principle.  In  the  blindness  of  its  excitation, 
it  na  heodong  into  the  most  devious  and  savage  courses.  And  it  had  to 
ho  cbaatened  and  moderated  by  a  long  and  a  severe  discipline,  before  it 
coukl  show  itself  in  its  true  form  and  character.  The  reverence  for 
amlwrity,  which  in  every  gevetament  is  a  power  of  essential  use,  had  been 
broken  oror  a  gloat  part  of  the  Cimtinent.  And  before  the  love  of  freedom, 
whidi  had  seifbed  the  minds  of  the  nations,  could  be  expected  to  produce 
any  tinng  ¥ke  benefit  to  society,  it  was  necessary  to  unite  it  vrith  the  lovej 
or  at  laast  the  reverence  of  order.  This  was  ejected  in  a  great  measure 
by  llio  domination  of  Napoleon,  and  the  consequences  to  which  it  led. 
lie  mochiBe  of  the  FVench  government  suddenly  let  loose  from  its  former 
checks,  waa  revolving  with  a  rapidity  and  friry  which  threatened  ruin  to 
aU  within  its  reach,  and  made  tiiose  giddy  who  gaeed  on  it  from  afor,  when 
NapoleoB^s  inm  hand  anosted  the  wheds  in  their  mad  career,  brought  them 
under  subjeetien  to  authority,  and  at  length  delivered  the  whole  ad- 
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minkCniliQii  Into  llie  Iliads  of  his  snooesson,  so  regalaled  and  tempered  in 
ks  moTementty  as  to  be  easily  managed,  eren  by  their  feeble  am.  The 
events  which  brought  on  his  orerthrow,  oontribnted  in  other  Idngdoms  to 
rastote  the  reference  for  aiithority»  wbkh  had,  in  many  pboes,  been 
exchanged  for  feelings  of  hostility  and  contempt.  And  on  the  whole,  the 
rise  and  the  ML  of  this  wonderfal  individual  proved  asevefe  but  a  salutary 
discipline  to  the  spirit,  who  had  so  rashly  undertaken  the  office  of  a 
ruling  power  in  the  political  world.  The  bloodless  revolutions  whidi  fol- 
lowed on  the  Continent,  proved  that  the  natimis  had  learned  wisdom  from 
4lie  view  of  the  wild  excesses,  and  the  severe  chastiamnents  of  the  untem- 
pered  spirit  of  democracy.  Let  not  the  madness  of  longs  render  the 
lesson  useless.  Their  policy  hitherto,  has  almost  convinced  the  most 
temperate  lovers  of  freedom,  that  the  revolutionisti  of  Fnmce  were  in  the 
right,  and  that  *'  Overtnin,  overturn,  overturn,"  must,  after  all,  be  adopted 
as  the  watchword  of  liberty. 


CHAP.  IL— PHYSICAL    F£  A  TUBES-SOIL— MOUNTAINS— R I  V£RS 

^LAKEft^CANALS. 


Francs  generally  presents  a  level,  but  not  unoiversified,  sur&ce ;  the  only 
mountains  that  deserve  the  name  are  found  400  miles  south  from  Calais^ 
in  the  district  of  Auveigne»  They  aie  connected  with  those  of  Danphin^, 
Provence,  and  Languedoc,  but  not  with  the  Pyrenees.  The  general  de- 
clination is  towards  the  ocean  and  the  Mediterranean ;  the  coasts  rise 
gently  from  the  sea,  and  in  few  places  exhibit  diffii  or  dangerous  snrfr. 
The  finest  parts  of  France  lie  along  the  course  of  the  Seine  to  Paris :  thence 
by  the  great  road  to  Moulins,  where  it  should  be  left,  and  the  road  to 
Auvergne  followed ;  thence  to  Viviers,  on  the  Rhone ;  and  thence  along 
the  oouTM  of  that  river  to  Aix,  and  fit>m  Aix  to  Italy.  The  provinces  of 
Bretagne,  Maine^  and  Angouleme,  have,  in  general,  the  appearance  of  de- 
serts Some  parts  of  Touraine  are  rich  and  pleasing ;  hut  most  of  it  is 
defident  in  beauty.  Picardy  is  uninteresting.  Poitou  is  by  no  means 
pleasant ;  and  its  extensive  marshes  resemble  the  Norfolk  and  Lincolnshire 
fens.  Champagne  is  scarcely  more  interesting,  in  general,  than  Poitou. 
Lorraine,  Franche-Comt^,  and  Burgundy,  even  udiere  wdl-wooded  are 
gloomy,  and  destitute  of  cheerftdness.  The  same  chaiacter  applies  to 
Berry  and  La  Marche ;  though  the  chesnut-tree  makes  ite  first  appearance 
here,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  much  the  luxuriant  verdure  of 
this  tree  increases  the  beauty  of  the  landscape.  French  Flanders,  Artois, 
and  Alsace,  are  more  rich  than  picturesque.  Mr  Young  says,  that  the 
Limousin  possesses  mpre  natural  beauty  than  any  other  province  of  Ersnoe ; 
hill  and  dale,  woods,  lakes,  streams,  and  scattered  farms,  are  mmgled  every 
where  through  its  whole  extent  in  a  thousand  delicious  pictures.  .  The 
Yivarraise  along  the  Rhone,  and  the  adjoining  parts  of  Danphin^,  are  most 
romantic ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Sologne  is  so  Car  from  being  beanti- 
ftd,  that  its  name  has  in  some  measure  become  proverbial  for  its  melan- 
choly appearance.  The  picturesque  beauty  of  the  hilly  parts  of  Fknaoe  is 
heightened  by  the  rich  and  luxuriant  verdure  of  the  chesnuV4rees,  particn- 
hriy  in  the  Limousin,  the  Yivarraise,  and  Auvergne.  The  look  of  Pko- 
vence  is  rather  gloomy  than  otherwite,  the  verdure  being  injured  by  the 
hue  of  the  olive-tree ;  and  the  scenery  of  the  plaiosof  Burgundy  is  insipid. 
Hie  most  level  tracts  are  the  French  Netherlands,  on  the  north.     From 
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the  moatii  of  the  Garoiuiey  to  the  borders  of  Spain,  the  coast  consists  of  a 
Hat,  sandy,  and  bairen  tract,  called  the  LandeSf  prodncing  nothing  but 
heaih,  broom,  and  a  few  junipers.  The  other  parts  of  France  are,  in 
general,  agreeably  direnified  with  gentle  risings  and  depressions. 

SoiL2  '^^  ^^'  ^  ^^  ^  climate,  of  France,  varies  in  different  pro- 
vinces ;  bat  IB  in  general  prodnctive.  The  N,  £.  is  the  richest  and  best« 
eoltivated  district  of  the  kingdom,  and  there  are  admirable  corn-districts 
akmg  the  Seine,  the  Somme,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Moselle.  The  chalkand 
calcaraoos  hills  of  Champagne  and  Bnkgnndy  prodace  the  finest  vines. 
The  soil  of  the  basin  of  the  Graronne  is  warmer  but  less  productive  than 
that  of  the  northern  districts.  According  to  Youi^,  there  are  seven  differ- 
ent kinds  of  soil  in  FVance :  viz.  Ist^  Rich  loam ;  2dj  Heath ;  3d^  Moun- 
tain ;  4ihj  Chalk ;  5^  Gravel ;  6^  Stone ;  7^  Sand,  granite,  gravel, 
stone,  &c  From  a  mode  of  calculation,  of  which  he  gives  the  particulars, 
Mr  Young  estimates  the  quantity  of  acres  of  each  kind  of  soil,  and  the 
difierent  districts  to  which  these  soils  belong,  as  follows : 


Bidk 


Heaih, 


MOtoUoaL 


Distriotof  theN.E. 
PUin  of  the  Garonne, 
Plain  of  Alsace, 
Bas  Poitou,  &G. 

Bretagne,  Anjou,  &c. 
Gnyemie,  &c. 


18,179,590 
7,654^564 

637,880 
1,913,641 

15,307,128 
10,206,085 


Acrat. 


Containing   Auveigne,  Langnedoo^   Roiissillon, 

Rouergue,  Provence,  and  Dauphin^ 
Containing  Champagne,  and  parts  of  Angonmois, 

Poitou,  Tonraine,  Isle  of  France,  Sologne,  &c 
Containing  the  Bourbonnais,  and  Nivemais, 
Containing  Lorraine,  Franche-Comt^,Bourgogne, 

and  part  of  Alsace, 

Strnd,  fframU,  groffel,  stone,  &c.    Containing  the  Limousin,  La 

Marche,  Berry,  &c.  •        . 


GraotL 
SUme, 


28,385,675 

85,513,213 

28,707,087 

16,584^889 
3,827,282 

20,412,171 

8,292,444 

131,722,711 
which  total  agrees  nearly  with  that  which  we  have  already  assigned  as  the 
snpei^cial  contents  of  the  whole  country. 

Mountairu.'}  The  principal  mountains  of  France  are  the  C6vennes, 
the  Voages,  the  Jura,  the  Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees. 

T7u  (XvennesJ]  The  grand  chain  of  the  C^vennes  rises  to  the  west 
of  the  Rhone.  It  has  been  recently  described  by  La  Metherie.  They 
seem  to  be  the  principal  centre  of  the  primitive  mountains  of  France, 
extending  into  several  branches.  The  principal  branch  runs  in  a  crescent 
form  along  the  river  Ard^che  towards  Ales.  The  2d  branch  traverses 
the  Rhone,  on  the  side  of  Toumon  and  Vienne,  towards  the  plains  of 
Dauphin^.  The  Sd  branch  forms  the  mountains  of  Beaujolais,  passing 
by  Antnn  towards  Avalon ;  this  branch  extends  70  leagues  in  length,  but 
is  in  some  parts  not  more  than  one  league  in  breadth.  The  4fth  branch 
forms  the  mountains  of  Forez,  separating  the  basin  of  the  Loire  from  that 
of  the  Allier ;.  it  runs  between  Roanne  and  Thien  towards  St  Pierre  le 
Montier.  The  5ih  branch  separates  the  basin  of  the  Allier  from  that  of 
the  Cher,  passing  by  Clermont  to  Montlucon.  The  6/A  branch  extends 
in  the  direction  of  Limoges.  The  7th  chain  stretches  from  the  Dordogne 
towards  the  Charante ;  and  the  Sth  divides  the  Dordogne  from  the  Gar 
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ronne.  Tlie  main  ridge  of  the  C^remiee,  ol  wUeh,  the  above-meatkuied 
branches  aare  lateral  chains,  rvna  from  N«  to  8*  while  the  branches  ran  in 
an  eastern  and  western  direction.  The  northern  part  of  the  chain  is  ealled 
the  Pay  de  Dome,  and  is  snpposed  to  contain  the  Tolcanoes  of  most  re- 
cent actirity ;  the  soathem  is  called  Cental ;  and  both  are  denominated 
the  mountains  of  Anvergne.  The  Meota  d'Or  form  the  centra,  and  are  the 
highest  mountains  in  France.  Hie  chief  elevation  ia  the  Pny  de  Saoa^ 
rising  6,330  feet  of  perpendienlar  height  above  the  lerel  of  the  sea; 
^riiile  the  Pay  de  Dome  is  4,842  feet,  and  the  Flon(b  de  Cental  about 
6,100.  This  enormous  assemblage  of  rodcs  coven  an  extent  of  120 
mUes,  and  is  chiefly  besdtic  Whether  these  monntaina  ara  of  ▼olcanic 
<mgin  has  been  keenly  contested  between  the  Vnleanists  and  the  Nepton- 
ians.  We  are  utterly  incompetent  to  decide  the  ipiestion ;  but  it  woold 
seem,  from  experiments  made  very  recently  upon  the  component  parte 
of  these  rocks,  that  the  Vulcanists  have  rather  got  the  better  of  the  Nep- 
tunian orologistB ;  and  they  ara  considered  at  present  as  extingnished  Tol- 
canoes. These  moimtains  are  in  winter  exposed  to  dreadful  snowy  hnrri- 
canes,  which  in  a  few  hours  obliterate  the  rarines,  and  confine  the  inhabi- 
tants to  their  bouses  till  a  communication  can  be  opened  with  their  neigh- 
boun,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  an  arch  under  the  vast  masses  of  snow. 
In  summer,  thunder-storms,  accompanied  by  torrents  of  large  hail,  are 
frequent. 

Hts  Vosges.^  On  the  eastern  borders  of  France,  the  low  and  rounded 
chain  of  the  Vosges — ^the  Mons  Vogenu  of  Cssar — arises  a  little  to  the  north 
of  Deuxponts  and  Keyserlantern,  and  runs  thence  in  a  soothem  direction 
panlldi  to  the  course  of  the  Rhine,  and  about  30  miles  to  the  west  of  that 
riyer,  sqMunting  the  duchy  of  Deuxponts  and  the  narrow  stripe  of  Alsace^ 
from  Lorraine  and  Franche  Comt4.  This  chain  extends  as  far  as  the 
neighbourhood  of  Besanf  on  and  the  defiles  of  Porentrui  on  the  south,  where 
it  is  joined  to  the  Jura.  The  highest  elevation  of  the  Vosges  is  the  Tilt 
d'Oun,  4,580  feet^  They  are  covered  with  rich  pastures,  and  on  the  SL 
and  E.  with  vmes,  and  contain  minerals  of  various  kinds.  In  one  of  the 
valleys  of  this  chain  green  granite  is  found :  a  rare  substance  of  which 
tables  and  other  ornamental  articles  are  made  at  Paris. 

TTie  Jura,2  The  Jura,  a  vanguard  of  the  Alps,  forms  the  boundairy 
between  France  and  Switzerland,  and  terminates  a  little  to  ^e  N.W.  of 
Geneva.  This  chain,  like  the  Vosges,  is  not  very  elevated  ;  its  greatest 
height  little  exceeding  6,000  feet. 

The  Alps.']  A  chain  of  the  Alps  crosses  the  three  departments  of  the 
Maritime  Alps,  Lower  Alps,  and  Upper  Alps ;  and  afterwards  stretching 
to  the  north,  separates  France  from  Italy  and  Switzerland,  as  fiEff  as  the 
neighbouriiood  of  the  Jura.  Tlie  highest  summits  of  this  chain  are  in 
the  northern  district  of  the  department  of  the  Upper  Alps,  or  Hantes 
Alpes.  Some  of  these  mountains  are  primitive  rocks  composed  of  granite, 
quartz,  feldspar,  and  mica ;  others  are  calcareous.  In  the  department  of 
uie  Dr6me,  another  Alpine  ridge  takes  its  rise,  and  crosses  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Ard^e,  Loire,  Rhone,  Saone  and  Loire,  and  C6te  d'O^,  as 
fax  as  Dijon. 

The  Pyrenees,']  Hie  Pyrenees  stretch  on  the  south  of  France,  tmrn 
the  Cape  of  Creuz,  near  the  gulf  of  Roses,  on  the  Meditemmean  Sea,  to 
the  Bay  of  Figuems,  on  the  coast  of  Spun.  Thitat  greatest  breadth  is  40 
leagues,  and  their  length  212  miles ;  their  name  is  said  to  be  derived  fiioai 
pherenif  a  Phenidan  word,  signifying  '  bran<^'     This  vast  dudn,  known 
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to  gMgnplwn  ifawe  the  days  of  HerodotoB,  may  be  oouidered  as 
eqindly  belonging  to  France  and  Spain.  Granite  is  the  basis  of  ibm 
c^in ;  bat  the  Pyrenees  hare  been  fonnd  to  present  calcareous  appear- 
anoea ;  and  even  sefr-shelis  are  found  upon  their  highest  summits,  which 
are  about  the  middle  of  the  cham,  and  belong  to  France*  Mount  Perdu 
was  till  Tery  lately  consideied  as  the  greatest  elevation  of  the  chain, 
being  176S  toiaee,  or  11,297  feet  dMve  the  level  of  the  sea.  ^  The 
Canigou  fonnerly  usurped  that  honour,  though  only  1431  toises  high; 
but  Messrs  Yidal  and  Reboul,  have  recently  ascertained  that  both  these 
heighii  must  yield  to  the  eastern  peak  of  the  Maladetta,  which  is  24  toises 
higjber  than  Mont  Perdu.  The  other  noted  heights  are  Taccaroy,  Mar^ 
har^  the  Pic  du  Midi  d'  Ossean,  the  Pic  of  Postb,  the  Niegeveille,  the 
Vignamale,  and  La  Breche  de  Rofamd.  At  a  distance,  the  Pynmees  seem 
like  a  shagggy  ridge,  presenting  the  hollow  side  of  a  rugged  segment  of  a 
circle  towards  France,  and  descending  at  each  extremity  towards  the  At- 
Ittitic  Ocean  and  Mediterranean.  Though  the  general  direction  of  the  chain 
is  from  S.£.  to  N.W.  it  must  not  be  considered  as  approaching  a  straight 
line.  It  is  on  the  contrary  composed  of  two  lines,  which  have  a  parallel 
direction,  though  they  are  but  the  continuation  of  one  another.  If  the 
range  were  divided  into  two  halves,  the  half  towards  the  W.  would  be 
considerably  more  to  the  S.  than  the  eastern  half,  while  a  junction  between 
the  two  is  made  by  a  rectangular  bend,  by  vHiich  the  crest  of  the  moun- 
tain is  continued  without  break  or  separation.  The  highest  summits  are 
capped  with  ever«during  snows.  Blocks  of  granite  are  interspersed  with 
rertual  bands,  aigiUaoeous  and  calcareous;  the  latter  primitive  or  se- 
condary, and  supplying  the  marbles  of  Campan  and  Antin,  of  beautifal  red 
spotted  with  wlute  though  the  general  mountain-mass  be  gray.  To  the 
&  and  E.  the  Pyrenees  present  nothing  but  dreadful  sterility ;  but  on  the 
N.  and  £•  the  descent  is  more  gradual,  and  affords  frequent  woods  and 
pastures*  As  the  level  country  on  die  French  side  of  the  P3rrenees  is 
much  lower  than  on  the  Spanirii  side;  the  Pyrenees  appear  aoudi  more 
lofityi  ithssk  viewed  from  the  plains  of  the  Garonne,  than  when  seen  from 
the  high  land  of  Spain ;  but  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  most  criebreted  im* 
turalists,  that  the  inclination  of  the  southern  side  of  the  chain  is  consider* 
ably  more  piedpitons  than  that  of  France,  and  access  from  this  side  is 
generally  more  laborious,  for  the  French  valleys  ascend  to  the  crest  of  the 
chain  by  an  easy  and  gradual  rise,  an  anuagement  which  is  by  no  means 
to  marked  on  the  Spanish  aide.  The  principal  defiles  leading  from  France 
into  Spain,  are  those  frmn  St  JeSn  de  Luz  to  Irun  ;  from  St  Jean  Pied 
de  Port,  to  RoncesvaUes  and  Plampeluna,  and  from  Perpignan  to  Bar^ 
oelona.  The  Pyrenees  throw  out  numerous  branches  on  both  sides  at  right 
angles  to  the  crest.  This  interesting  chain  of  mountains  has  been  recently 
explored  by  Arban^re,  Charpentier,  and  Mellmg. 

Jiivers.2  France  is  everywhere  intersected  with  rivers,  which  diffuse 
aainiation,  beauty,  and  fertOity  as  they  pass.  According  to  native  geo- 
graphen  there  are  6000  riven  in  France,  of  which  SOO  are  navigable. 

*  Aeeordinff  to  the  laboriocw  Ramond,  who  ascended  Perdu,  the  summit  Is  covered 
with  nariiie  deposits.  It  is  of  very  dUBeuit  aooess,  as  the  rook  sometimes  aasiimes  the 
i^peannoe  of  perpendlcalar  walls  Irom  100  to  600  feet  high  ;  and  the  difBcnlties  are 
hKreased  by  the  snows,  Ice,  and  glaciers.  Mr  Hamond  found  the  summit  to  consist 
ef  a  Mack  mtid  limsstone,  or  maivle ;  near  its  summit  Is  a  considenble  lake,  more  than 
tOOO.feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  which  throws  its  water  to  the  east  into  the  Spanish 
▼alley  of  ficonasa.  This,  travellers  consider  as  a  proof  that  Mont  Perdu  really  belongs 
to  Spain,  and  tkSt  Mont  Taccaroy  on  the  west,  forms  (he  boundary. 
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Among  these,  the  Rhone,  the  Loire,  the  Garonne,  and  Seine,  claim  die 
pre-eminence. 

Tlie  RhtmeJ]  The  Rhone,  for  Telocity  of  current,  and  yolmne  of  water, 
is  the  greatest  rirer  of  France ;  being  inferior  to  the  Loire  in  length  of 
oonrse  only.  It  springs  from  the  glacier  of  the  Fmrca,  on  the  western  side 
of  the  St  Gothard,  in  Switzerland ;  rons  a  course  of  100  miles  through  the 
Valais,  and  in  this  coone  is  augmented  by  nnmerons  and  rapid  torreBts 
roshing  from  the  two  chains  of  lofty  mountains  on  both  sides ;  enters  the 
lake  of  Grenera  at  St  Gingoolph,  and,  after  a  coarse  of  40  English  miles 
throngh  the  lake>  issues  from  it  at  the  dty  of  Genera,  and  runs  in  a  wes- 
tern direction  till  it  reaches  Lyons,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Saone  which 
forces  the  Rhone  into  its  own  direction.  Below  Lyons,  it  is  joined  by 
sereral  riTers,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Isere,  the  Dmance,  the  Ain, 
and  the  Soi^e.  Pnrsuing  a  course  directly  S.,  it  disembogues  itself  into 
the  Mediterranean  by  two  principal  mouths,  which  form  the  small  island 
of  Camargne.  Only  yery  small  ressels  can  enter  the  rirer  by  the  western 
channel ;  the  other  entrance  is  the  deeper,  but,  on  account  of  the  velocity 
of  the  current,  the  nayigation  up  the  river  is  very  difficult.  The  entire 
course  of  the  Rhone  is  400  miles.  ¥nm  Lyons  to  Avignon — a  distance 
of  140  miles  by  the  course  of  the  riyer-— »tbe  banks  of  the  Rhone  are 
extremely  picturesque,  winding  almost  entirely  among  rocks  and  moun- 
tains, and  perpetually  presenting  to  the  eye  suocessiye  pictures  of  varied 
and  romantic  scenery.  Between  Lyons  and  Vienne  the  scenery  is  charm- 
ing ;  woods,  rocks,  vineyards,  chateaus  on  commanding  eminences,  cottages 
embosomed  in  trees  retiring  frt>m  the  view,  the  busy  traffic  on  the  majestic 
river,  and  the  prosperous  villages  along  its  banks,  salute  and  delight  the 
eye  of  the  traveller. — The  Samie,  though  losing  its  name  in  the  Rhone, 
deserves  a  short  notice.  It  rises  at  the  southern  termination  of  the  Vosges, 
and  joins  the  Rhone  a  little  below  Lyons.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  con- 
ceive a  greater  contrast  than  that  which  is  presented  by  these  two  rivers. 
The  Rhone  runs  with  astonishing  rapidity,  owing  to  the  great  descent 
which  it  has  constantly  towards  the  sea ;  the  Saone  is  so  extremely  tran- 
quil that  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  way  the  current  sets.  This  character 
is  preserved  even  at  their  very  junction ;  and  it  is  said,  that  a  distinct  line 
of  demarcation  may  be  traced  between  them  for  a  great  distance,  which 
gradually  disappears  till  the  character  of  the  tranquil  Saone  is  entirely 
lost  and  that  of  the  impetuous  Rhone  only  remains.— -The  Isere,  which 
runs  into  the  Rhone  above  Valence,  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Savoy,  and 
passes  through  the  city  of  Grenoble.  As  its  course  is  wholly  mountain- 
ous, it  b  subject  to  violent  inundations;  and  can  only  be  crossed  near 
Valence  by  a  ferry-boat  of  a  peculiar  construction. — The  Durance,  another 
tributary  stream  of  the  Rhone,  rises  in  the  mountain  Genevre,  on  the 
borders  of  Savoy.  It  is  extremely  rapid,  and  its  bed  is  full  of  banks  and 
shoals,  without  any  certain  or  fixed  channel.  Many  plans  have,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  been  adopted  to  render  it  navigable,  but  they  have  all  hitherto 
proved  abortive.  More  than  130,000  acres  of  land  have  been  entirely 
mined  by  the  masses  of  sand  and  gravel  brought  down  by  the  ever- varying 
course  of  the  rapid  Durance. 

Hie  Loire.']  The  Loire  is  the  longest  river  of  France ;  running  a 
comparative  course  of  500  miles.  Its  source  is  near  mount  Mezin,  in  Ai^ 
d^che,  whence  it  runs  first  S.  then  N.  and  afterwards  N.  W.  dividing 
Burgundy  frt)m  the  Bourbonnais.  It  next  enters  NivemaiS|  where  wash- 
ing Nevers,  it  receives  the  AlUer ;  thence  running  along  between  the  pro- 
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▼inces  of  Beny  and  Orieannais,  it  washes  the  walb  of  Orleans,  and  turh- 
ing  S.W.  receiires  the  Cher,  the  Indre,  and  the  Vienne.  It  next  passes  by 
SMunar,  and  then  receives  the  tributary  stream  of  the  Sarthe  oooiing 
from  Angers.  Leaving.  Anjon,  it  entera  Brittany,  washes  Nantes,  and, 
widening  its  channel  in  which  are  several  islands,  enters  the  sea  between 
Crotsic  and  Bonignenf.  It  is  navigable  to  within  90  miles  of  its  source ; 
and,  from  Angers  to  Nantes  is  considered  as  one  of  the  finest  rivers  in  the 
world.  The  majestic  breadth  of  the  stream,  the  woody  isles,  the  bold- 
ness, cultore,  and  richness  of  its  banks,  all  coni^ire  to  render  that  part  of 
the  country  eminently  beautiful ;  but,  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  its 
character  is  changed  and  all  its  "beauty  lost. 

The  G(aronne.2  The  Garonne  rises  in  the  valley  of  Aran  in  Catalonia, 
between  Valentine  and  St  Gauden,  where  it  runs  first  N.  W.  then  N.  £. 
and  receives  the  Ger ;  it  then  proceeds  to  Toulouse  where  it  again  turns 
N.  W.  and  afterwards  receives  the  Tarn ;  it  then  runs  W.  as  far  as  Bonr- 
desnz  where  it  receives  the  Dordogne,  which  rises  firom  the  Puy  de  Sansi, 
having  two  sources  issuing  from  the  midst  of  basaltio  columns,  and  forming, 
in  thmr  rapid  descent,  a  number  of  picturesque  cascades.  After  their 
juncticMi,  the  Garonne  and  Dordogne  lose  their  names ;  and  the  united 
stream  is  called  the  Gironde,  Tb%  Gironde  enters  the  sea  by  two  chan- 
nels near  the  town  of  Cordovan,  after  a  course  of  250  miles.  Between 
Bordeanx  and  the  sea,  the  river  is  ftdl  of  shoals,  which  are  so  dangerous, 
that  ships  once  grounded,  are  seldom  able  to  get  off.  The  Garonne  be- 
gins to  be  navigable  about  Toulouse ;  from  which  place  to  Bourdeaux  it 
carries  the  largest  boats.  The  tide  flows  up  nearly  30  leagues  from  the 
mouth  of  the  stream ;  and  is  sometimes  preceded  by  a  huge  billow  that 
sweeps  destructively  along  the  shore;  this  phenomenon  is  called  the 
Mtuoaret.  The  scenery  of  the  Garonne  between  Toulouse  and  Bourdeaux 
is  beautifrd,  the  river  rolling  its  course  through  extensive,  plains  whose 
luxuriant  fertility  cannot  be  exceeded ;  but  the  mouth  of  the  Gironde  is 
girt  with  rocks  and  barren  deserts. 

T%e  SeineJ^  The  Seine  rises  at  St  Seine  in  Burgundy,  not  far  from 
Dijon.  Thence  it  waters  Champagne,  and  passes  by  Troyes,  vrbeve  it 
formerly  began  to  be  navigable,  though  now  it  does  not  carry  boats  till  it 
comes  to  Mery.  At  Montereau,  it  receives  the  Yonne.  It  afterwards 
crosaes  the  isle  of  France,  watering  Melun,  Corbeil,  and  Paris ;  and  is 
considerably  augmented  before  it  reaches  the  ciqntal,  by  the  Mame.  It 
recaves  the  Oise  6  leagues  below  Paris,  and  enters  the  sea  by  a  huge 
mouth  at  Havre  de  Grace.  This  river  near  Paris  carries  heavier  vessels 
than  any  other  river  in  Eurc^,  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  its  course, 
and  breadth  of  its  channel.  Its  whole  course  is  about  250  miles.  The 
valley  of  the  Seine,  above  Rouen,  is  not  surpassed  by  any  of  the  river- 
valleys  in  Europe,  in  point  of  fertility,  beauty,  and  expansion.  In  some 
places,  it  has  worn  its  channel  through  50  strata  of  chalk. 

Ijakei,'\  There  are  almost  no  lidces  in  France ;  the  few  which  occur 
in  Provence  and  Languedoc  are  very  shallow,  and  have  by  no  means  a 
pleasing  or  picturesque  appearance.  The  principal  of  these  is  the  Etang 
de  Barre,  in  Prorence,  which  covers  an  extent  of  about  300  square  miles, 
and  communicates  wi^  the  sea.  The  lakes  of  Martignes  and  Maguelone 
yield  a  great  quantity  of  salt.  Some  of  the  etangs  or  shallow  inlets,  in 
the  lands  of  Bordeanx  and  Bar,  are  highly  pestilential. 

Cantdt.^  The  principal  canals  in  France  are  that  of  Languedoc,  unit* 
ing  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic,— that  of  Burgundy,  joining  the 
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Lcm  to  the  SaoDe, — thote  of  Briare  and  Orkuis,  wliich  mite  the  Loire 
to  the  Soinft^  and  that  of  Ca]aia>  camaianicayag  with  the  canah  of  ii» 
Netherlaiuii* 

Canal  «f  LanguedoeJ]     The  Romans  are  tuppoaed  to  have  formed  a 
deaigB  of  uoidng  the  two  aeaa  nearly  at  the  same  place  where  the  canal  of 
Langaedoc  u  now  formed.     This  design  was  seyeral  times  cxmtonplated 
during  the  nigns  of  Charlemagne  and  Francis  L     The  plan  was  again  ei- 
amined  daring  the  xeign  of  Henry  IV.  in  1598,  and  fonnd  to  be  practi- 
cable.    Cardinal  Richelieu  determined  to  put  it  into  execution,  but  wbb 
pieTented  by  more  important  designs*     At  length,  Louis  XIV.  in  1664, 
having  appointed  commissioners  to  examine  more  minutely  the  practical 
bility  of  this  project,  the  canal  was  begun  under  the  direction  of  M.  Riqnet, 
an  able  engineer,  and  finished  in  1681.     This  canal  is  64  Frendi  leagues, 
or  180  British  miles  long ;  144  feet  broad  including  the  tow-paths,  and  6 
feet  deep.    Naroose  is  the  highest  part  between  the  two  seas.     Here  is  a 
basin,  1,200  feet  in  length,  and  900  in  breadth,  with  7  feet  depth  of  water 
at  all  timea.     The  water  of  tins  basm  is  conveyed  by  one  sluice  towards 
the  Atlantic ;  and  by  another  towards  the  Mediterranean.    In  cvder  to 
keep  a  constant  supply  of  water  for  this  basin*  another  reservoir  wm  farmed 
at  St  Feriole,  7,200  feet  long,  3,000  feet  broad,  and  90  feet  deep ;  2  sides 
of  which  are  formed  by  two  mountains,  and  the  third  by  a  large  and  strong 
mole,  through  which  runs  an  aqueduct,  that  carries  the  water  to  the- other 
hasin.     There  are  60  sluices  or  locks,  15  of  which  are  towards  the  ocean, 
and  45  towards  the  Mediterranean.     The  most  considerable  tunnel  is  that 
which  goes  through  the  mountain  of  Malpas,  720  feet  long,  4  toises  broad, 
and  4^  deep,  with  path-ways  on  both  sides  for  the  horses  to  draw  the 
boats.     There  are  26  falls  on  this  canal ;  the  most  considerable  of  which 
IB  that  near  Bezien,  at  the  end  of  a  reach  30  miles  long,  and  so  great  as 
to  require  8  locks.     12,000  men  were  employed  15  years  in  malong  this 
canal ;  the  expense  was  £1,600,000 ;  and  it  costs  above  £12,000  annually 
to  keep  it  in  repair.     It  fells  into  the  Garonne,  half-a-mile  below  Toulouse ; 
but  the  navigation  of  the  river  is  so  bad  till  its  junction  with  the  Tarn, 
that  the  boats  upon  it  are  unable  to  carry  any  depdi  of  lading,  and  it  often 
requires  many  of  them  to  take  the  lading  of  one  boat  from  the  canaL    It 
is,  therefore,  proposed,  to  carry  the  canal  forward  to  the  Taiii,  wliich 
would  greatly  fecilitate  the  navigaticm  between  Bourdeanx  and  Toulouse. 
The  cuial  of  Brienne  was  planned  and  executed  in  order  to  jmn  the 
Garonne,  at  Toulouse,  with  the  Languedoc  canal.     This  canal  is  broad 
enough  to  admit  several  barges  to  pass  abreast ;  but  it  is  seldom  used  ; 
and  Mr  Young  remarks,  that  while  die  canal  of  Languedoc  is  aHve  with 
commerce,  that  of  Brienne  is  a  desert. 

Canal  ofBriareJ]  The  canal  of  Briare  is  so  called  from  a  small  dty 
of  the  same  name  on  the  Loire.  It  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  opening 
a  communication  between  the  Loire  and  the  Seine,  by  means  of  the  river 
Loing.  This  eanal  was  begun  under  Henry  IV.  and  finished  under  Louis 
XIII.  It  conmiences  at  Briare  on  the  Loire,  and  passing  by  Montargjs 
and  Chatillon,  fells  into  the  Loing  at  CepoL  Formerly  the  duties  paid 
by  boats  on  this  canal  was  very  great ;  but  they  have  greatly  decreased 
since  the  canal  of  Orleans  was  made.  By  means  of  the  canal  at  &iare,  a 
communication  has  been  made  between  Paris  and  the  sea,  and  even  be- 
tween that  metropolis  and  all  the  inland  provinces  situated  on  the  Loiroy 
or  where  there  are  other  rivers  that  fall  into  it. 

Canal  of  Orleans J\     The  canal  of  Orleans  begins  about  two  kagnea 
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distaiice  from  that  city,  at  Portmorant,  and,  after  nmning  throii|^  the  for- 
ert  of  Orleans,  and  the  adjoining  plain,  for  a  course  of  18  leagues,  the 
water  being  supported  by  seTeral  dams  and  sluices,  joins  the  Loing  near 
the  spot  where  the  canal  of  Briare  falls  into  it.  This  camd  was  begun  in 
1682  and  finished  in  1692,  under  the  care  of  Philip  duke  of  Orleans,  the 
regent's  fittber. 

Canal  of  St  QuerUifu]  The  Somme  and  TEscaut  are  united  by  the 
canal  ci  Saint-Quentin,  in  the  department  of  Nord  and  TAisne. 

During  the  period  of  the  revolution,  other  canals  were  projected  and 
begun.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  was  to  unite  the  five  great  rivers, 
the  Rhine,  Rhone,  Garonne,  Seine,  and  Loire,  by  a  series  of  canals.  The 
two  former  were  to  be  joined  by  a  canal  from  the  Rhine,  at  Basle,  to  the 
lake  of  Geneva,  passing  through  the  lake  of  NeufchateL  Another  canal 
from  Beaucaire,  to  the  Etang.  de  Thau,  where  the  canal  of  Languedoc 
empties  itself,  was  to  unite  both  the  Rhine  and  Rhone  with  the  Garonne ; 
and  lastly,  by  the  resUnation  of  a  canal  formerly  made  from  the  Rhone 
near  Lyons  to  the  Loire  at  Roanne,  all  these  rivers  were  to  be  united:  the 
Seine  already  comnranicating  with  the  Loire  by  means  of  the  canals  of 
Briare  and  Orleans*  It  was  also  proposed  to  restore  an  old  Roman  canal 
ma^e  by  Cains  Marius,  to  supply  the  want  of  a  safe  and'  commodious 
navigation  at  the  months  of  the  Rhone.  Marius*  canal  was  cut  from  the 
port  of  Bonre,  near  the  Etang  de  Berre,  at  Aries,  and  through  this  his 
vessels  could  securely  pass  into  the  Rhone.  Aries  would  be  greatly  bene- 
fited by  the  restoration  of  this  canal. 


CHAP.    lU.— CLIMATE— PRODUCTIONS— AGRICULTURE— MANU- 
FACTURES AND  COMMERCE— WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURE& 

CUnuiie.']  The  climate  of  a  country  so  extensive  as  France  must  neces- 
sarily be  various :  yet  this  diversity  may  be  regarded  on  the  whole  as 
peibaps  more  favourable  to  the  sustenance  and  comfort  of  human  life  than 
the  climate  of  any  other  region  in  Europe.  Li  the  northern  dbtricts  the 
climate  is  hotter  and  more  moist  in  summer  than  in  the  S.W.  part  of 
England.  In  the  department  of  Finisterre,  an  almost  perpetual  mist  ob- 
scures the  sky.  It  rains  almost  incessantly  in  Brest  and  Morlalx ;  and  the 
inhabitants  are  said  to  be  so  accustomed  to  dampness  and  wet  that  dry 
seasons  prove  prejudicial  to  their  health.  The  heat  in  summer  is  always 
moderate  here ;  and  the  cold  less  intense  by  6  or  7  d^;rees  than  in  Paris. 
The  humidity  of  the  climate  of  Normandy  is  fully  proved  by  the  beautifnl 
verdure  of  its  rich  pastures  ;  yet,  even  at  a  distance  from  the  coast,  the 
rains  in  the  north  of  France  are  extremely  heavy,  and  of  much  longer 
duration  than  in  England.  In  winter  they  experience  heavier  snows,  and 
more  severe  frosts,  than  the  natives  of  southern  Engbmd ;  and  whenever 
there  is  a  long  and  sharp  frost  in  the  N.  of  Europe,  it  is  felt  much  more 
severely  in  Fmt  than  in  London.  The  central  division  of  France  possesses 
the  best  climate.  In  Touraine  and  the  Limousin,  no  snow  falls  sometimes 
for  the  space  of  many  years,  and  frost -seldom  occurs.  There  are  neither 
the  fogs  and  mists  of  Bretagne,  nor  the  excessive  humidity  of  Normandy, 
nor  the  burning  sun  of  the  southern  provinces.  The  air  is  pure,  light,  and 
elastic,  and  the  spring  a  continuance  of  such  weather  as  is  enjoyed  in 
England  about  the  middle  of  May.  The  harvest  commences  about  the 
latter  end  of  June,  but  is  sometimes  so  late  as  the  middle  of  July.     The 
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gnat  hmtB  are  from  the  middle  of  July  to  the  mi.klie  of  August.  Still, 
howerer,  the  climate  of  the  central  provinces  has  its  disadvantages.  All  the 
country  south  of  the  Loire  is  subject  to  violent  storms  of  hail  and  fbio,  ibe 
former  occasionally  beating  down  and  destroying  all  the  com  and  vintage 
on  which  it  may  &11.  These  hail-etonns  ai«  so  frequent  and  niinous»  thai 
it  is  calculated,  on  an  average,  that  one-tenth  of  the  whole  produce  in  the 
south  of  France  is  damaged  by  them*  Thunder-storms  are  also  frequent 
and  violent  in  the  south  of  ¥Vance*  The  cataracts  which  then  rush  down 
the  mountains  cairy  ruin  and  desolation  along  with  them, — burying  those 
meadows,  which  a  few  houn  before  were  covered  with  beautiful  verdare, 
under  heaps  of  stones,  or  maseow  of  liquid  mud, — and  cutting  the  aides 
of  the  mountains  into  deep  ravines  where  formerly  the  smallest  track  of  a 
rivulet  was  not  to  be  discovered.  In  most  parts  of  Fiance,  firostB  are  ex- 
perienced so  late  in  spring,  and  so  early  in  autumn,  as  greatly  to  uijiire 
vegetation.  The  high  country  of  Aveigne  is  bleak  and  cold ;  and  all  the 
districts  of  the  Vosges  mountains  are  affected  by  the  snow  vqion  them, 
which  sometimes  foils  so  late  as  the  end  of  June.  In  the  soudieni  (mo- 
vinces,  the  greatest  heats  seldom  occur  till  the  15th  of  July,  nor  af^  the 
15th  of  September.  Harvest  generally  begins  on  the  24€h  of  June,  and 
ends  the  15th  of  July.  The  middle  of  the  vintage  is  about  the  end  of 
September.  During  the  continuance  of  the  hot  weather,  scarcely  any  one 
who  can  avoid  it  thinks  of  quitting  his  house  during  the  middle  of  the 
day.  During  the  end  of  autumn,  and  the  beginning  of  winter,  violent 
rains  frequently  foU ;  but,  in  the  intervals  between  the  rains,  October  and 
November  may  be  regarded  as  the  pleasantest  months  in  the  year.  In 
December,  January,  and  February,  the  weather  is  generally  fine ;  but,  after 
February,  the  wind  called  the  Sise  or  Miittal  is  rery  frequent.  It  is  a 
strong  N.  or  N.  E.  wind,  generally  accompanied  with  a  dear  sky,  and  not 
unfrequently  with  snow.  It  is  sometimes  so  violent  on  the  mountains,  as 
to  blow  a  man  off  his  horee.  It  seldom  lasts  longw  than  three  days  at  a 
time ;  but  when  felt  it  seems  to  pierce  through  the  whole  system.  About 
Avignon  the  winters  are  rendered  by  it  most  distressingly  cold ;  and  the 
olive-trees  sometimes  perish  to  their  very  roots.  Some  parts  of  the  coast 
of  Provence,  as  about  Toulon  and  Hieres,  are  still  milder  than  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Marseilles  and  Aix ;  but  the  northern  and  more  mountainous 
parts  of  this  province  often  experience  very  severe  weather  in  winter.  The 
vast  swarms  of  files  and  musquitoes  in  the  summer  months  must  be  raidLed 
ftmong  the  chief  inconveniences  of  the  southern  provinces.  In  the  olive- 
district,  the  files  bite,  ating,  tease,  and  worry,  in  a  most  provoking  manner; 
and  if  not  driven  away  incessantly  by  a  person  who  does  nothing  ebe, 
it  is  utterly  impossible  to  eat  a  meal  with  any  comfort. 

VBgetahU  Zfme»,2  '^^  climate  of  France  naturally  divides  itself  into 
four  xones,  according  to  the  vegetable  produce  which  each  affords.  The 
most  northern  sone  considerably  resembles  England,  in  vegetation  and 
climate.  Hie  second  differs  from  the  preceding  chiefly,  in  exhibiting  here 
and  there  a  few  vineyards ;  fields  of  maize  begin  to  midie  thmr  appearance 
in  the  third ;  and  the  fourth  is  distinguinhed  from  all  the  former  by  the 
intermixture  of  olives  and  mfilberries  with  com,  vines,  and  maize.  Coucy 
1 0  miles  N.  of  Soissons ;  Clermont  in  the  Beauvaisis ;  Beaumont  in  Maine ; 
and  Heibignac  in  Brittany,  mark  the  dividing  line  between  vines  and  no 
rines.  The  separating  line  between  maize  and  no  maize  is  first  seen,  on 
the  western  side  of  the  kingdom,  in  going  from  Angoumois  and  entering 
Poitou,  at  Vevac  near  Rufiec ;  and  is  met  with  in  crossing  Lorraine,  be- 
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twen  Nancy  and  Limeyille.  Tbeae  linea  are  not  paiallel  to  the  degieea 
of  ktitade ;  bat  proceed  in  an  obliqne  line  from  S. W.  to  N.E,  panllel  to 
each  other.  The  line  which  is  formed  by  the  iriiiee  is  nearly  nnlnoken;  bat 
that  fonaedbythemaiae,  in  the  central  part  of  Fxanoey  proceeda  no  further 
N*  thantfaeaoathof  thelimoaam.  ThelineofoUTesia  also  pretty  nearly 
in  the  aame  obliqne  direction  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  It  panea  throog^ Car- 
caaaopo,  near  tlM  Spanieh  frontier^  and  Montelimart,  upon  the  Rhone,  8. 
of  Lyons.  Hence,  Mr  Yoong  condndee  that  the  eaatem  parte  of  France 
indicate  by  their  |Mt)daction8  2^  degrees  latitade  of  more  heat  than  the 
westem, — a  generalisation  somewhat  emmeons.  Hie  snrfiM^e  ot  France 
riaeo  gndnaUy  towards  the  £.,  and  has  conseqnently  a  lower  mean*tem- 
peratora  on  the  eastern  side  than  on  the  western ;  and  the  heat  is  more 
unequally  distributed  in  the  seasons,  the  winter  being  more  Tigerous,  the 
summer  more  ardent.  Hence  the  eastern  proTinoes  are  better  fitted  for 
the  culture  of  such  plants  as  being  annual  like  maiae,  or  losing  their 
leaves  like  the  vine,  totally  escape  the  soTerity  of  winter.  The  western 
side  of  France,  on  the  other  hand,  is  better  suited  to  the  growth  of  such 
pknts  as  fear  cold :  as  the  kermes-^wk,  the  cork-tree,  and  the  fig-tree. 
Having  made  these  general  remarks  upon  the  climate,  we  must  say  a  few 
things  about  the  temperature,  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  the  winds,  and 
the  annual  mean-quantity  of  rain  that  falls  in  different  parts  of  France. 

Temperature*']  As  to  temperature,  the  annual  heat  of  London  and 
Furia  is  nearly  the  same;  but,  from  the  beginning  of  April  to  the  end  of 
October,  the  heat  is  greater  at  Fkois  than  London.  If  the  annual  tem- 
perature of  London,-^the  average  degree  of  cold  in  January, — and  the 
average  degree  of  heat  in  July, — ^be  represented  by  IjOOO ;  the  annual 
temperature  of  Ftois  may  be  represented  by  1.028 ;  the  avenge  degree  of 
cold  in  January  at  1.040 ;  and  of  heat  in  July  by  1.037.  The  annual  tem- 
peratore  of  Bonrdeauz  will  be  represented  by  1.090;  the  average  degree 
of  cold  in  January,  by  .926 ;  and  the  average  degree  of  beat  in  July  by 
1.139.  The  annual  temperature  of  Montpellier  will  be  represented  by 
1.170 ;  the  average  degree  of  cold  in  January  by  .860 ;  and  the  average 
degree  of  heat  in  July  by  1.196.  In  the  centra  of  France  the  greatest 
heat  avenges  27  degrees  of  Reanmnr^s  thermometer;  and  the  greatest 
cold  7  de^'ees.  In  the  north  of  France  the  greatest  heat  averages  29*  2^, 
and  the  least  &"  &.  In  the  east  of  France  the  greatest  heat  is  24**  31', 
and  the  least  9*"  6^.  In  the  west  of  France  the  greatest  heat  is  24%  and 
the  least  is  6*.  The  greatest  heat  at  Montpellier  is  28*'  1',  and  the  least 
3*  7'.  At  Marseilles,  die  meteorological  observations  for  9  successive  yean 
gave  an  average  of  26*  d'  for  the  greatest  heat,  and  3"  1^  for  the  least. 

SttOe  of  ike  Atmosphere.'}  As  to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  in 
die  ndgfabomhood  of  Rais  the  barometer  never  continues  24  boure  with- 
out changing.  In  the  western  districts  it  rises  and  falls  sooner  than  in  the 
eaatem.  From  a  series  of  15,000  barometrical  observations  made  in  order 
to  calculate  the  influence  of  the  winds  on  the  barometer,  Mr  Burckhard 
found  that  the  S.  wind  gave,  for  a  mean  height,  27  inches  W  3  lines; 
while  an  E.  wind  raised  the  mercury  to  28  inchee  1*  9  lines.  He  also 
found,  that  the  height  of  the  barometer,  on  the  Mediterranean  shores,  was 
28*  22  lines;  while  its  height  on  the  Atlantic  shores  was  28"  2^  8  lines. 
In  central  France  the  barometer's  greatest  height,  on  an  avenge  of  several 
years,  is  20  inches  5**  7  lines;  the  least  27*  8'  3  lines.  In  the  north  of 
France  the  greatest  height  is  %T  W  10  Ibes;  the  least  26*  if  8  lines. 
In  the  west  the  average  hei^  of  the  barometer  is  28*  3  lines.     At  Mont- 
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pellier,  in  the  N.  £.  the  gratteet  height  in2S^  &S  line*;  the  least  27*  9 
5  lines.  At  Marneilles  the  greatest  height  of  the  barometer  is  28*  7'  2 
Ibes ;  the  least  27*  S' 7  lines. 

Wrndg."]  As  to  the  winds,  it  appears,  iroin  a  oontinoed  series  of  obser- 
▼ations  made  in  different  parts  of  France,  that  in  the  centre,  the  prevailing 
winds  are  the  $.W.  and  N.  E.  In  the  north  the  S.  £.  wind  is  most  oonuaon. 
The  N.  and  S.  W.  winds  prenul  in  the  east;  in  the  west  the  N. £•  wind; 
and  at  Montpellier,  the  N.  and  N.  E.  winds.  The  S.  E.  and  N.W.  winds 
prevail  at  Marseilles.  The  mean-qnantity  of  rain  that  falls  annually  at 
Paris  is  22  inches.  The  eyaporation  is  generally  greater  than  the  rain : 
the  mean-evaporation  being  2S  inches.  In  the  centre  of  Frsnoe,  the 
average  quantity  of  rain  is  rather  more  than  20  inches.  The  nnmber  of 
rainy  days  in  the  year  is  164.  In  the  N.  of  France,  there  are  126  rainy 
days ;  in  the  £.  145 ;  in  the  W.  150.  At  Montpellier  there  are  74  rainy 
days,  and  the  quantity  of  rain  is  upwards  of  27  inches — a  proof  of  the 
violence  of  the  rain  when  it  falls.  At  Marseilies,  the  quantity  of  rain  is 
rather  more  than  21  inches,  and  the  nnmber  of  rainy  days  57. 

Produdunu.']  France  possesses  a  'great  variety  of  valuable  prodnctiona 
of  which  we  shall  now  proceed  to  give  a  general  sketch. 

J9brfe#.]  With  regard  to  domesticated  animals,  the  hone  deserves  the 
first  place  in  the  enumeration.  Hie  horses  of  France  have  never  been 
celelnated  eitlier  for  size,  swiftness,  or  beauty ;  her  ancient  monarehs  were 
drawn  to  the  national  assemblies  by  oxen.  Previous  to  the  Revolution, 
coach  and  saddle-horses  formed  no  small  part  of  British  commerce  with 
France.  But  Normandy  has  been  long  noted  as  producing  the  best  horses 
in  France;  and  William  the  Conqueror,  it  is  affirmed,  won  the  decisive 
battle  of  Hastings  by  the  superiority  of  his  cavalry,  which  were  all  of 
Norman  breed.  The  Norman  hones  are  generally  low  and  thick,  very 
steady,  sure^  and  strong.  The  Limousin  horses  are  fittest  fcM'  the  saddle. 
Tins  breed  has  been  lately  improved  by  crossing  it  with  the  Turkish, 
Arabian,  and  English  breeds.  Auveigne  produces  good  hacks.  A  great 
number  of  horses  are  alao  bred  in  Franche-Comt6,  especially  in  the  hilly 
part  of  the  country.  The  studs  here  annually  produce  50(M)  colta;  most 
of  which  are  bought,  when  six  months  or  a  year  old,  by  the  hoise-dealen 
in  Champagne,  Burgundy,  Brie,  and  Berry.  Napoleonh — ^who  owed  many 
of  his  victories  to  his  immense  superiority  in  cavalry — ^paid  particuhir 
attention  to  the  breed  and  supply  of  horses;  but  his  impatient  and  ill- 
judged  interference  in  this  as  in  other  instances  only  served  to  frustrate 
his  good  intentions,  and  upon  the  whole,  the  quality  of  the  breed»  and 
probably  the  numbw  of  hoTMs,  has  declined  since  the  Revolution.  The 
total  number  of  plough-horses,  in  1802,  amounted  to  1,500,000;  hones 
kept  at  Paris,  35, 100 ;  in  all  other  towns,  200,000 ;  in  the  armies,  100,000 ; 
making  a  total  of  1,835,100.  Great  importations  increased  them  in  1812 
to  2,176,000 ;  but  the  Russian  campaign  and  the  disaster  vdiich  suc- 
ceeded, so  much  thinned  their  numbera,  ^t  in  1819  the  horses  and  mules 
in  France  amounted  together  to  only  1,657,671.  To  remedy  this  deficiency 
great  numben  are  annually  imported.  The  number  of  horses  in  Paris  is 
singularly  small ;  indeed  the  'total  number  of  horses  kept  for  amusement 
in  France  (chetfoux  de  luxe)  does  not  exceed  5000 1  The  price  of  farm 
horses  in  we  south  of  France  averages  £17  a  head. 

Mules.2  Mules  are  much  employed  in  the  middle  and  south  of  France 
for  treading  out  the  corn.  A  particular  trade  in  these  animals  is  carried 
on  in  Anjou.     In  the  department  of  Aveyron,  especially  near  Rhodes* 
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m  rust  niunber  of  mnles  are  fed ;  and  in  the  two  yearly  fiurs  at  Rhodez» 
the  trade  prodaces  about  800,000  ctowdb.  The  mnles  of  Poitou  are  par- 
ticnkrly  celebrated  for  their  size  and  beauty. 

CtUUe.]  More  than  half  the  tillage  of  France  is  performed  by  oxen, 
and  in  the  mountainous  districts  snudl  cows  are  generally  employed. 
Perche,  Champagne,  Lorraine,  Alsace,  Flanders,  Normandy,  Brittany,  Le 
Maine,  Anjou>  Poitou,  Berry,  Nivemais,  Burgundy,  Limousin,  Auvergne, 
Brease,  Languedoc,  and  Danphine,  are  the  provinces  where  oxen-  and  cows 
are  principally  bred  and  fattened.  The  prevalent  colour  of  the  cattle  from 
Puis  to  die  Pyrenees,  is  a  pale  reddish,  or  rather  a  cream  colour.  The 
cattle  of  the  Limousin  are  the  best  in  France,  and  decidedly  of  this  col- 
our. They  are  short  in  the  legs,  have  strait  flat  backs,  well-arched  ribs, 
deep  and  heavy  carcasses,  and  their  weight  is  from  60  to  80  stones  of  14 
lb.  In  a  little  island  formed  by  the  two  mouths  of  the  Rhone,  called  Ca- 
maigue,  which  forms  an  equilateral  triangle  of  7  leagues,  and  was  formerly 
covered  with  wood,  but  is  now  cleared  and  clothed  with  verdant  pastures, 
vast  numbers  of  .sheep  and  oxen  are  bred  and  fattened ;  3000  horses  are 
also  computed  to  be  bred  annually  here.  The  oxen  are  reserved  for  the 
supply  of  the  marine  at  Toulon,  and  are  generally  a  small  black  Hungarian 
breed,  similar  to  our  Scottish  cattle.  They  make  excellent  beef,  but  are 
very  wild  and  mischievous.  The  Norman  cows  give  the  best  and  the 
most  milk.  Those  of  Lower  Normandy,  Brittany,  and  the  Boolonnais, 
supply  excellent  butter.  Goumay,  in  Lower  Normandy,  is  particularly 
noted  for  its  market  of  fine  fresh  butter,  from  which  Paris  is  chiefly  sup- 
plied. As  cows  are  rare  at  Marseilles,  milk  is  fdmiBhed  from  sheep  and 
goats.  Cheese  is  very  little  made  in  France.  Normandy,  Languedoc, 
IVovence,  Brittany,  Forez,  and  Brie,  furnish  it  in  the  greatest  quantity ; 
that  of  Brie  is  esteemed  the  best.  France  on  the  whole,  is  very  inad- 
equately stocked  with  homed  cattle,  and  is  obliged  to  supply  this 
deficiency  by  extensive  importation.  The  cattle  of  France  are  estimated 
at  7,000,000,  being  upon  equal  surfaces  about  half  the  stock  of  England; 
the  supply  of  beef,  milk,  butter,  and  cheese  for  each  inhabitant  of  France, 
is  but  one-third  of  the  quantity  consumed  by  each  individual  in  England, 
Sheep,^  There  are  five  native  breeds  of  sheep  in  France ;  viz.,  Ist^ 
The  Picardy,  hornless,  white-faced,  with  silky  hanging  ears ;  their  wool 
coane  and  of  middling  length.  They  are  probably  a  bastard  Flemish 
breed.  2dy  The  Norman,  red-legged  and  fkced;  wool  coarse.  Sd^  The 
Berry  breed,  somewhat  resembling  the  South-down  sheep;  the  wool 
fine.  4^A,  The  Roussillon,  resembling  the  Spanish  sheep,  with  very 
fine  wooL  5th,  There  is  a  kind  of  sheep,  near  Mirepoix,  resembling 
the  Norfolk  breed,  with  horns,  black  legs  and  feces.  The  peculiarities 
of  French  sheep  are  their  long  legs,  thin  carcasses,  and  coarse  wool ; 
and  the  mutton  is  generally  bad.  The  sheep  of  the  north  are  how- 
ever larger,  and  yield  a  much  finer  fleece  than  those  of  the  south.  Merino 
sheep  were  introduced  into  France  by  Louis  XVI.  in  1786.  There 
were  four  establishments  of  Merino  sheep:  viz.  Rambouillet,  Alfert, 
Perpignan,  and  Pompadour;  but  the  demand  for  their  wool  was  still  fur- 
ther depressed  by  the  Revolution.  Buonaparte,  in  1811,  published  a  de- 
cree, by  which  he  expected  to  cover  France  widi  fine-woolled  flocks ;  but 
laws  seldom  meddle  with  private  interests  without  proving  detrimental. 
In  the  expos6  for  1814,  Buonaparte's  forced  attempts  to  introduce  the 
Merinos  are  asserted  to  have  cost  the  government  200  millions  of  francs ; 
and  afier  all,  so  finr  from  having  succeeded  in  his  object,  the  breeds  of 
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Bttdve  sheep  have  been  rather  deteriofaled.  Shmp  are  kept  in  all  parts 
of  Francey  but  princtpally  in  Ronaulkm,  Langoedocy  Pkovenoe»  Danphia^ 
Auveigne,  Gnyenne,  Gascony,  Bearn,  lamonsin,  Maiche,  PmUm,  Mayenney 
Anjon,  Brittany,  Tonraine,  Champagne,  Alnce,  Franche-Comt^,  Nor- 
mandy, and  French  Flanden.  Sheep,  m  moat  parta  of  France,  are  ihiit 
op  in  stables  at  night,  and  sheltered  ham  the  son  at  noon  doring  sommer. 
lliey  are  generally  folded  in  the  field  till  NoYember.  When  the  snow  k 
deep,  they  are  sometimes  fed  on  the  branches  of  trees.  On  the  CeTennea, 
which  run  along  the  northern  side  of  Eastern  Langoedoc,  nnmeroos  flocki 
are  fed  in  snmmer  npon  the  aromatic  herbs  with  which  these  moimtsiDs 
abound.  They  descend  into  the  plains  during  the  winter  cold  Bui  the 
most  eztensiTe  and  singular  emigration  of  sheep  is  thai  which  takes  place 
annually,  and  as  regulariy  as  in  Spain,  from  the  Camargne,  or  Delta  of 
the  Rhone,  and  the  stony  desert  of  La  Crau,  to  the  mountains  of  Pro- 
▼ence  and  Dauphin^,  especially  to  those  of  Gap  and  Baicellonetta,  and 
back  again.  The  migration  to  the  mountains  take  place  in  May;  and 
Aey  return  in  October  or  November,  and  sometimes  sooner.  It  is  con- 
ducted with  all  the  regularity  and  order  of  an  army  on  a  march.  The 
flocks  belong  to  several  proprietors,  who  principally  reside  near  the  moui- 
tains  of  the  RhoneJ*  The  sliepherds  in  France  never  inhabit  a  hoiue. 
They  go  to  the  cottages,  in  which  their  wives  and  children  live,  to  take 
their  meals ;  but  sleep  in  their  sheep-folds,  in  huts  made  of  reeds  snd 
clay,  and  placed  on  wheels.  The  wages  of  the  shepherds  are  generally 
high ;  and  they  are  in  every  respect  a  superior  class  of  men  to  those  in 
our  country.  The  wages  of  the  chief  shepherd  are  about  £12  steriing. 
Besides  this,  he  ii  allowed  a  certain  sum  for  every  sheep  sold,  his  board 
at  1^  francs  a  day,  and  a  free  cottage  for  his  family.  The  wages  of  the 
inferior  shepherds  are  about  £8  sterling ;  and  he  has  the  same  allowance 
for  board  as  the  chief  shepherd.  The  Pyrenees  breed  of  shepherd-dogs 
are  particularly  celebrated.  They  are  black  and  white,  equal  in  siae  to  a 
large  wolf,  have  a  large  head  and  neck,  and  are  armed  with  coUars  stock 
full  of  iron  spikes,  so  that  no  wolf  can  attack  them.     The  average  weight 

*  The  ahe^p  kept  in  tbe  Craa  and  Cftmargue,  are  estimated  at  one  million,  lliey 
travel  in  floclcs  of  8,000  to  40,000,  and  oonaume  from  SO  to  40  days  oo  tbe  Jomvey. 
The  chief  who  cuides  the  march  is  choeen  from  among  the  shepherae  themaelTei.  He 
regalatee  eyery  wing  belonging  to  the  march ;  and  ia  treaeurer  for  the  company.  Ano- 
ther \m  appointed  secretary,  In  order  to  check  him.  All  payments  are  made  in  pnsenoe 
of  the  Mtter,  who  Immediately  enters  them  In  his  book.  A  ooaiioil  is  formed  of  the 
shepherds,  whom  the  chief  consults  on  every  emergency.     Three  shepherds,  and  as 


many  dMs,  are  appointed  to  ererv  thousand  animals.  A  number  of  asses  march  In  the 
centre  of  the  flock,  carrying  the  baggage  and  provisions.  Tbe  chief  Is  also  stationed  in 
the  centre,  whence  he  bsuss  his  commands  and  transmits  bis  orders  by  his  aaaistanta. 
He  also  examines  into  any  damage  "Which  may  be  done  by  the  flocks  lii  tbe  districts 
through  which  they  pass,  and  pays  the  person  who  has  received  the  Injury.  If  It  was 
done  from  negligence  the  sum  paid  is  levied  on  the  oiFender ;  if  irom  accident,  it  is 
deducted  from  the  common  stoclc     Besides  the  sheep,  there  are  always  a  number  of 

Sats,  who  take  tbe  lead  of  the  former;  some  of  the  oldest  he-goats  haTS  bells  aboat 
eir  necks.  The  discipline  In  which  these  are  kept,  and  the  mtelligenoe  which  tbcy 
display.  Is  remarkable.  At  the  command  of  the  shepherds,  Uiey  either  halt  or  proceed ; 
and  when  the  flocks  rise  In  the  morning,  tbe  moment  these  goats  receive  the  order  to 
proceed,  they  repair  to  their  stations  in  the  foremost  ranks  with  great  regularity.  If 
they  come  to  a  stream,  thev  halt  till  the  word  of  command  is  given,  when  they  Instantly 
plunge  in  and  cross  it,  and  are  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  flock.  When  tbe  fleclu  lie 
down  at  night,  the  shepherds  and  dogs  continue  on  the  watch,  relieving  eedi  other  at 
stated  Intenrals.  When  they  arrive  at  the  mountains,  each  shepherd  has  his  particalsr 
district  allotted  him  hv  the  chief.  The  feed  is  hired  at  the  rale  of  90  sous  sach  sheep 
for  six  months ;  and  the  price  for  the  winter-feed  in  the  La  Crau  and  Camargne  is  tlie 
same.  Daring  the  whole  time  of  their  stay  on  the  mountains,  the  shepherds  live 
almost  entirely  on  bread  and  goat's  milk ;  sleeping  on  tbe  ground,  In  the  open  air. 
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of  the  native  fleeces  is  about  ^  or  3  lbs ;  that  of  the  Merinos  6  lb.  The 
wool  of  the  former  is  generally  but  of  an  indifferent  quality.  The  wool 
€if  Rouflsillon  is  the  finest;  that  of  ^aibonne  is  nearly  equal,  but  more 
cottony^  and  of  a  shorter  fibre.  The  wool  of  Beziers  is  next  in  quality ; 
that  of  Langnedoc  is  somewhat  less  fine.  The  wool  produced  on  the  sea^ 
ooaat  is  coane  and  heary.  The  wools  of  llie  mountains  of  Montpellier 
and  De  Sommieres  are  of  three  sorts ;  the  first  is  equal  to  the  wool  of 
Pesenas;  the  second  less  fine ;  and  the  third  very  coarse.  The  wool  of 
Beny  is  fine;  that  of  Rheims  inferior.  The  number  of  sheep  in  France 
wm  estbnaled  in  1819  at  30,307,728 ;  and  the  total  of  the  wool  they 
yielded  at  106,770,000  lbs.    At  present  they  amouni  to  nearly  36,000,000. 

Go€Us  and  PouUry.']  There  are  a  great  number  of  goats  in  France, 
principally  of  course  in  the  mountainous  parts.  In  the  year  1819, 
M.  Tenianz  imported  some  of  the  celebrated  goats  of  Thibet  into 
Fiance.  These  animals  haye  become  perfectly  habituated  to  the  climate, 
and  bear  equally  well  the  keen  air  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  heat  of 
the  central  plains.  The  Cashmere  shawls  manufactured  by  M.  Temanx 
finom  the  fine  nlky  hair  or  duvet  of  the  Thibetian  goat  have  already  ac* 
quired  a  high  reputation.  Pigs  are  chiefly  fed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
woods,  or  where  gnun  is  plenty.  They  are  also  fed  on  acorns ;  and  in  the 
Unionsin  on  chesnuts.  Poultry  constitutes  one  of  the  principal  arddes 
in  the  rmrnl  economy  of  France ;  there  is  perhaps  a  greater  weight  con- 
sumed of  it  than  of  nmtton.  JBggs  are  an  important  article  of  export ;  the 
quantity  of  French  eggs  imported  into  Biitam  in  1827  was  63,000,000. 

WUd  AnimaisJ]  Bears  are  frequent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Pyreneea,  and  in  the  Alpine  districts  of  Dauphin^  There  are  two  species 
of  bears  known  here :  vis.  the  camivorons  ami  the  graminivorous.  The  lat- 
ter, thongfa  not  so  fierce  as  the  former,  are  yet  more  mischievous,— -coming 
down  in  the  night  and  eating  the  com,  particularly  buck-wheat  and  maize, 
and  so  nice  in  choosing  the  sweetest  ears  of  the  latter,  that  they  trample 
and  spoil  infinitely  more  than  they  eat.  The  carnivorous  bears  wage  war 
against  the  cattle  and  sheep.  There  are  several  days  annually  appointed 
for  hunting  them,  two  or  three  parishes  joining  for  that  end.  Wolves  are 
nnmerous  in  different  parts  of  France,  and  are  very  destructive  to  the 
aheqi.  A  very  large  wolf  infested  the  wood  of  Orleans  for  several  years, 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century ;  and  was  so  bold  and  ferocious  as  to 
issue  out  of  the  wood  by  night  and  carry  off  women  and  children  firom  the 
neighbouring  villages.  In  this  manner  he  had  kflled  and  devoured  above 
80  persons  before  he  was  shot.  Wild  boars  are  also  found  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  ibex  and  chamois  are  found  in  the  Pyrenees 
and  the  Alps  of  Dauphin^ ;  and  foxes,  ottors,  wild-cats,  martins,  squirrds, 
and  beavers  are  known  in  different  districts.  Scorpions  are  common  in 
the  sonthem  provinces.  There  are  11  kinds  of  serpents  in  France. 
Vipen  abound  in  La  Vendee ;  and,  in  the  year  1804,  a  new  and  destruc- 
tive sort  was  said  to  have  killed  some  people  in  the  forest  of  Fountainblean. 
Honey  is  a  very  general  product ;  that  of  Naibonne  is  esteemed  the  best. 
Bleaching  wax  is  an  important  business  in  France ;  and  several  manufec- 
tories  for  that  purpose  are  established  in  different  places,  particularly  at 
MontpeDier. 

Woodlands.']  The  woods  and  forests  of  France  are  numerous  and 
extensive,  occupying  about  one-eighth  of  the  snrfiice ;  and,  as  wood  is  the 
general  fisiel,  attention  to  their  culture  is  indispensable,  especially  as  by  the 
last  two  treaties  of  peace  the  country  has  lost  some  of  its  best  coal-dis- 
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tricttt.     A  commiUee  appointed  by  the  fint  nadonal  aatembly  to  inquire 
into  the  extent  of  the  forasts,  reported,  that  the  whole  extent  of  sor&oe 
covered  with  wood  amounted  to  13,100,691  arpents,  of  100  perches  of 
28  Bqoare  French  feet  each ;  or  10,148,000  English  acree ;  bat,  according 
to   M.    Neckar  and    Mr  Yonng,  the  woods  of  France  amonnted   to 
22,289,016  arpents ;  Chaptal  assigns  them  an  extent  of  7,072,000  hec- 
tares, or  17,476,1 14  acres,  and,  if  we  estimate  at  the  annual  value  of  10s. 
per  acre,  the  sum  total  of  the  annual  value  of  the  woods  will  be  above 
£8,000,000  sterling.     The  forests  of  Orleans,  the  Ardennes,  and  Foun- 
tainbleau,  are  the  most  extensive.     The  forest  of  Orleans  lies  to  the  north 
of  that  city' and  of  the  river  Loire.     It  covers  a  suifsbce  of  more  than 
100,000  acres ;  and  contains  several  plains  and  inllages.     It  is  15  leagues 
in  length ;  but  of  very  unequal  breadth ;   being  ia  some  places  7  or  8 
leagues,  and  in  others  only  2  or  3  broad.   Before  the  Revolution  the  value 
of  timber  annually  felled  in  this  forest,  amounted  to  100,000  livres :  the 
profit  being  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  duke  of  Orleans.     Numerous  ban- 
ditti formerly  haunted  it ;  and  it  is  still  infested  by  immense  numbers  of 
wolves.     The  forest  of  Ardennes  was  in  Cnsar  s  time  the  largest  in  Gaul ; 
and  extended  from  the  conflux  of  the  Rhine  and  Moselle  on  the  £.,  as  fiur 
as  Artois  on  the  W. — a  space  of  240  miles ;  and  from  the  S.  frontier  of 
Luxembuig  to  the  Waal  on  the  N.— or  150  miles  in  breadth.     This  forest 
has  been  cleared  in  a  great  many  places,  especially  towards  its  extremities. 
It,  however,  still  extends  over  the  greater  part  of  the  duchy  of  Luxem- 
buig, the  southern  part  of  the  bishopric  of  liege,  and  the  northern  part 
of  Champagne.     Here,  during  the  middle  ages,  the  sons  of  chivalry,  in 
the  true  spirit  of  their  order,  roamed  in  quest  of  adventure,  and  here  were 
performed  some  of  their  most  splendid  achievements.      The  forest  of 
Fountainbleau,  anciently  called  the  forest  of  Biere,  covers  26,424  acres  of 
ground,  including  many  empty  places  where  the  timber  has  been  cut  down. 
Under  the  old  regime,  the  national  forests  embraced  3,000,000  arpents ; 
and  yielded  12,000,000  francs  to  the  royal  treasury.     At  the  Revolution, 
all  the  forests  held  by  the  corporate  bodies  and  the  emigrants  were  annexed 
to  those  of  the  State ;  which  were  Aus  increased  to  upwards  of  4,000,000 
arpents.     These,  added  to  the  Belgian  forests,  and  those  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  in  the  year  1806  yielded  rather  more  than  70,000,000  of 
francs.     All  forests  of  hiore  than  300  acres  were  also  added  to  the  nation- 
al domains,  and  declared  unalienable.     The  arbitrary  laws  under  which 
the  private  proprietors  laboured  were  not  abolished  by  the  Revolution. 
According  to  these  laws,  the  government  appointed  certain  persons  to 
examine  ill  the  woods,  and  to  mark  such  trees  as  were  deemed  fit  for  ship- 
building ;  after  which,  the  proprietor  durst  not  lay  an  axe  to  the  root  of 
them.     Besides,  no  proprietor  of  wood-land  can  cut  down  lus  timber,  or 
clear  his  land,  without  giving  six  months*  previous  intimation  to  one  of  the 
conservators,  whose  report  determines  the  govenmient  either  to  grant  or  to 
refuse  permission  to  that  effect. 

F'ruit' Trees,'}  The  islands  of  Hieres,  near  Toulon,  were  formeriy 
ftunous  for  their  orange  groves.  But  even  the  climate  of  the  south  of 
France  is  not  steadily  warm  enough  for  this  fruit.  The  severe  winter  of 
1788—9  killed  every  tree  in  the  Hieres ;  and  those  at  present  there  are 
only  such  as  have  shot  up  from  their  roots.  Some  of  these,  however, 
produce  4,000  oranges  annually.  The  lemon,  citron,  date,  and  pome- 
granate are  not  uncommon.  The  lime  is  also  cultivated,  especially  in 
Provence.     Figs,  abnonds,  prunes,  and  plums  abound.     Chesnuts  pcelcc). 
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boiled,  and  then  rednoed  into  a  kind  of  pap,  are  said  to  afiwd  a  wholesome 
diet  to  the  peaeantr^  of  the  Limousin  and  other  provinces  of  Fnace.  Mnl* 
berries  succeed  in  the  olive-dimate  of  Fnmcey  espedally  in  the  Lyonnais. 
The  dUye-dimale  comprehends  a  very  small  portion  of  the  S.  and  S.  £• 
of  Frsoce.  The  territory  ai  Aiz  yields  the  best  olives,  bat  the  severe 
winter  of  1788-9  destroyed  so  many  olive-trees,  and  so  few  trees  were 
planted  daring  the  tempest  of  the  Revolution,  that  Aix— once  the  prind* 
pal  seat  of  the  commerce  in  oil — ^haa  almost  wholly  lost  this  lucrative 
branch  of  trade ;  and  the  loss  is  not  likely  to  be  soon  compensated  aa 
olive^lrees  are  long  in  arriving  at  maturity.  The  date-palm  is  fruitful  on 
the  eastern  shores  between  Antibes  and  Nice. 

Bata$i^M2  '^^  enter  into  any  minate  description  of  the  French  Flora 
here  would  be  needless.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  remark  that  the  extent  of 
Fruce  is  so  great,  and  its  climate  so  various,  that  probably  more  than 
ooe*half  of  the  European  species  of  plants  grow  within  its  boundaries. 

Minerahgym']  A  mioemlogical  and  geological  sketch  of  the  diflferent 
strata  of  the  mountains,  valleys,  and  plains  of  France  would  require  more 
space  than  our  limits  allow.  We  shidl  content  ourselves,  therefore,  with 
giving  a  very  short  view  of  the  metals  and  minerals  of  France.  Small 
qosatities  of  native  cinnabar,  sooty  silver-ore,  red  silver-ore,  and  corneooa 
Mlver-ore,  are  found  in  France :  the  last  u  wrought  at  Allemont,  in  the 
department  of  Isdre,  where  black  silver-ore  also  occurs.  Of  copper-ore, 
France  possesses  native  copper,  and  yellow  copper-ore.  Most  of  the 
copper-minea  have  been  abandoned ;  the  most  important  are  those  of  Saint- 
fiel  and  Cbeasy,  7  leagues  from  Lyons.  The  duromate  of  iron  has  been 
found  in  considerable  abundance,  in  beds  of  serpentine,  in  the  department 
of  the  Var.  Of  the  ores  of  lead,  brown  lead-ore,  a  very  rare  spedes,  oc- 
curs in  the  lead^mines  of  Brittany.  Native  bismuth  ia  also  found  in  them. 
Native  antimony,  striated  suljAumted  antimony,  and  red  antimonial  ore, 
are  found  at  Allemont,  where  red  cobeli-ore,  yellow  cobalt,  ochre,  and 
nilpfanrated  nidcel,  occur ;  manganese  is  extendvely  found  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Saone  and  Loire,  also  in  Charente,  Vend^  Cental,  and  Puy- 
de-Dtee.  The  hyacinth,  emerald,  ber^^l,  tourmaline,  and  amethyst,  occur 
in  different  parte  of  France,  as  also  chalcedony  in  the  department  of  the 
Is^re.  Turquoises  scarcely  inferior  to  those  of  the  East,  are  among  the 
fossil  productions  of  the  mountains  of  the  Roueigue.  Porcelain  earth  is 
found  at  Limoges.  Considerable  beds  of  adhenve  slate  are  found  at 
Menel  M ontant.  Chalk  and  limestone  abound ;  and  gypsum,  or  plaster 
of  Ptarifl,  is  met  with  in  great  abundance  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital, 
espedally  at  Montmartre.  A  great  number  of  organic  remains,  such  as 
skdetons  of  unknown  birds,  elephants'  bones,  sharkn'  teeth,  fish,  and  fish- 
flkeletooa,  leaves,  and  parts  of  vegetables,  petrified  skeletons  of  variona 
quadrupeds,  and  tortoise-bones  have  been  found  in  the  basin  of  Psais,  in 
10  diflbrent  kinds  of  strata,  forming  as  many  distanct  beds.  Gold  mines 
sadently  existed  in  the  south  of  France;  and  some  of  the  rivulets  stall 
roll  down  some  particles  of  this  metaL^  The  only  mine  of  gold  that  has 
been  discovered,  in  modern  times,  is  at  La  Gaardette,  in  the  valley  of 
Oysana,  in  the  department  of  the  Is^re.  Thb  event  took  place  in  1791. 
It  is  a  regular  vein  of  quartz,  traversing  a  mountain  of  gneiss,  and  con- 


*  The  sncieDt  Gallio  coiea  (m  Flnkirlra  ulwui  i«)  are  of  a  bsae  gold,  mingled  with 
•liver,— >thc  dectrum  of  the  eneients ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  particles  of  cold 
rolled  do«m  the  stream  of  the  Rhooe,  between  Toumon  and  Valence,  and  those  of  the 
Ardeehe,  are  of  the  flune  quidUsr* 
II.  T 
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taining  auriferous  ralphuret  of  iron,  and  some  fine  spraniens  of  native 
gold ;  but  the  produce  did  not  pay  the  expense,  and  this  mine  has  been 
abandoned.  Iron  abounds  particulariy  in  the  N.  E.  departments ;  indeed 
there  are  only  84  departments  in  France  in  which  this  valuable  nftneral 
is  not  wrought.  Hie  ore  is  often  found  in  large  lumps  on  the  surface ; 
and  the  strata  are  most  commonly  only  a  few  feet  below* the  ground. 
Great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  working  of  the  iron-mines  «ince  the 
Revolution.  There  are  computed  to  be  upwards  of  875  great  furnaces  in 
this  country,  employing  80,000  men  in  the  woricing  of  iron  and  steel. 
The  number  of  tons  of  cast-iron  made  in  France  in  1814  was  100,000, 
and  in  1827  upwards  of  200,000.  Before  the  Revolution,  France  imported 
iron  to  the  annual  value  of  10  or  12  millions  of  livres ;  and  a  great  quan- 
tity of  steel  is  still  imported  from  Germany  into  France.  The  only  mine 
of  mercury  that  n  now  wrouglit  ii  at  Menildon,  in  the  department  of 
Calvados.  Jet  is  found  in  the  departments  of  the  Aube,  the  Gard,  and 
the  Ard^che ;  but  chiefly  in  the  department  of  the  Aube,  in  the  8.  W.  of 
JLanguedoc.  Like  coal  it  lies  in  beds,  but  not  continuous ;  and  is  some- 
times rendered  impure  by  a  mixture  of  pyrites,  or  fire-stones.  It  occurs 
sometimes  in  masses  of  the  weight  of  50  lbs.  five  or  six  toises  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  It  is  manufactured  into  rosaries,  crosses,  and  but- 
tons for  black  dresses,  being  an  article  of  great  consumption,  principally 
in  Spain.  Solid  bitumen,  or  asphaltum,  is  found  in  the  departments  of 
the  Ain  and  the  Lower  Rhine ;  glutinous  bitumen  or  pisalphaltus,  in  the 
department  of  the  Puy-de-D6me  ;  liquid  bitumen  or  naphtha,  and  petro- 
liiun,  in  Auvergne,  Heranlt,  and  the  Lower  Pyrenees.  Rosin  is  procured 
along  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  from  Seissal  to  Fort  Lecluse.  Alum  is 
found  in  considerable  quantities  in  Aveyron ;  and  ochre,  so  usefol  in  melt- 
ing of  metals,  and  in  dyeing,  is  found  in  Berry.  Peat  earth,  a  very  useful 
article  where  coals  are  scarce,  abounds  in  various  parts  of  France ;  and 
seems  to  have  been  used  as  fuel  at  a  very  early  period.  Within  diese 
fow  yean^  on  account  of  the  increasing  scarcity  of  fuel,  the  attention  of 
both  government  and  the  public  has  been  directed  to  the  state  of  the 
turbarieSf  or  turf-pits.  Besides  the  excellent  quarries  of  freestone,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Ptoris,  there  are  many  others  in  the  kingdom.  These  quar- 
ries afford  hard  and  solid  stones  of  surprising  magnitude,  being  scmietimes 
24  feet  long  and  6  broad ;  and  quarries  of  a  kind  of  jasper  are  found  near 
Salins,  some  blocks  from  which  are  so  large  as  to  be  capable  of  making 
columns  from  12  to  15  feet  high.  Marble  quanies  abound  in  the  Pyren 
ees.     Flint  is  also  plentiful. 

Coal  Fieldi.']  It  is  conunonly  supposed  that  France  ii  ill-supplied 
with  coal,  and  that  this  is  one  great  cause  of  her  inferiority  to  England  in 
manufiu;turing  industry.  The  prevailing  opinion,  however,  involves  at 
least  one  error,  and  possibly  two.  It  in  true  that  the  seat  of  the  principal 
mauufactures  in  England  and  Scotland  is  generally  in  juxta-position  with 
the  great  coal-fields ;  but  this  does  not  hold  universally,  for  in  Scotland 
we  have  coal  where  there  are  no  manufisctures,  witness  Mid-Lothian ;  and 
manufactures  where  there  n  no  coal,  witness  Aberdeen,  Perth,  and  Dundee. 
Norwich  presents  an  example  of  the  latter  Idnd  in  England.  In  thickly 
peopled  countries,  some  manuftustures,  such  as  those  of  iron,  can  only  be 
carried  on  advantageously  where  coal  is  abundant ;  but  there  are  others, 
such  as  those  of  silk  and  hosiery,  in  conducting  which,  cheap  fuel  is  pro- 
bably of  less  importance  than  cheap  food,  and  where  of  course  a  plentiful 
corn-country,  and  great  facility  of  communication,  are  the  prime  advau- 
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tages.     Bat  whatever  cansee  may  have  givei^  birth  to  the  manufactures  of 
Engkady  or  determined  their  location,  it  is  certain  that  the  inferiority  of 
France  in  this  species  of  industry,  is  not  the  consequence  of  a  deficient 
supply  of  coal.     Little  coal  is  used  in  that  country  for  domestic  purposes, 
bMause  wood  is  cheap,  and  is  preferred  by  the  people ;  and  tliis,  we  have 
no  doubt,  18  one  reason,  why  the  former  species  of  fuel  has  been  supposed 
to  be  scaioe.     Our  entire  ignorance  of  the  mineral  treasures  of  our  neigh- 
bours, may  excuse  our  error ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  France  is  rich  in  coal, 
probably  even  richer  than  England.     A  little  of  British  enterprise  is  alone 
wanting  to  render  France  most  powerful  in  every  thing  relating  to  the 
production  of  coal  and  iron.     A  great  coal-field  commences  near  Arra% 
and  pursuing  a  N.  E.  direction  terminates  in  Osnaburg,  extending  over  a 
space  of  300  miles.     The  beds  are  about  60  in  number,  but  only  a  few  are 
thick  enough  to  be  workable.   The  part  of  this  great  field  within  the  French 
tenitories  is  comparatively  small.     The  nearest  part  is  about  90  miles 
mnthfrom  Paris.     Another  coal-field  lies  about  ISO  miles  E.S.E.  from 
Paris,  in  Lorraine  betwixt  the  springs  of  the  Saone  and  the  Moselle,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Vosges  mountains.     The  aggregate  thickness  of  the 
beds  is  about  20  feet.     The  coal-field  of  Cieusot,  160  S.E.  from  Pkurb, 
near  Anton  in  Burgundy,  is  one  of  the  richest  in  France  or  Europe.   The 
beds  are  fttnn  60  to  100  feet  thick.     They  lie  hr  under  the  surface  how- 
ever, the  pits  being  600  feet  deep.     Very  rich  beds  of  ironstone  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  coal.     The  colliery  opened  in  it  is  tlie  property  of  two 
Englishmen,  Messrs  Manby  and  Wilson.     The  erection  of  the  works  com- 
menced before  the  Revolution ;  and  the  whole  sum  expended  on  them  has 
not  been  less  than  £600,000.     There  are  eight  steam-engines  of  the  fol- 
lowing sizes  :-^100  horse  power;  40  ditto;  75  ditto;  18 ditto;  12 ditto; 
20  ditto;  20  ditto;  112  ditto.     Hie  last  is  for  hauling  up  coal,  and  three 
of  the  smaller  ones  are  for  the  forge  and  boring  mill.    These  are  exclusive 
of  five  water-mills,  of  200  horse  power  in  the  aggregate.     The  field 
leems  to  cover  a  circular  space  of  40  miles  in  diameter.     It  lies  amidst 
the  head-waters  of  the  three  largest  rivers  in  France,  the  Seine,  the  Loire, 
and  the  Rhine.     There  is  a  coal  field  near  Bourges,  160  miles  south  from 
Paris.     The  aggregate  thickness  of  the  beds  varies  from  18  to  40  feet; 
and  the  field  is  apparently  20  miles  broad  and  80  long.    Another  field  lies 
at  Angers,  about  160  miles  frt>m  Paris  in  a  S.W.  direction.     Its  breadth 
is  about  20  miles ;  its  length  40;  and  the  thickness  of  the  beds  18  or  20 
feet.     Its  position  on  both  sides  of  the  Loire,  and  so  near  its  mouth,  must 
give  it  great  facilities  for  water-carriage  to  every  part  of  the  west  coast. 
There  is  a  field  about  the  same  size  as  the  last  in  Normandy,  130  mites 
W.  from  Paris,  and  the  beds  are  from  8  to  10  feet  thick.     Another  large 
field  lies  along  the  north  side  of  the  Dordogne,  reaching  within  30  miles 
of  Bourdeaux.    Its  length  seems  to  be  about  80  miles,  its  breadth  20,  and 
the  beds  from  50  to  60  feet  thick.     There  are  two  fields  in  Languedoc, 
one  about  70  miles  long  by  20  broad,  approaching  at  its  north  end  very 
near  to  Lyons;   and  the  other  about  half  as  large  as  the  former;  its 
beds  are  about  50  or  60  feet  in  thickness.     There  is  also  a  large  field  near 
Grenoble,  and  a  considerable  field  in  Provence,  very  near  Marseilles  and 
Toulon.     Upon  the  whole,  France  has  at  least  21  coal-fields ;  and  there 
are  probably  others  not  yet  explored.     Some  of  those  shown  are  very 
large,  and  even  more  extensive  than  those  of  Britain.     Their  practical 
value,  however,  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  coal,  the  thickness  of  the 
separate  beds,  the  facility  of  transportation,  and  various  other  circnm- 
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ttanops  9M  10  which  we  htve  not  sufficient  nfermation  to  enable  m  to 
form  B  coirect  conchuion*  Britain  has  one  adTantage,  that  the  greater 
nomber  of  her  ooal-fields  are  either  upon  or  very  near  the  sea,  while 
those  of  France  are  chiefly  inland. 

Mineral  Sprinet.^  The  great  salt-eprings  at  Salins  demand  some  no- 
tice. They  are  wee  in  number;  the  strongest  of  which  yields  23  per 
cent  of  salty  and  the  weakest  only  one.  As  not  only  the  qnantityy  bat 
also  the  quality  of  these  springs  is  improved  soon  after  rainy  it  is  reasooahle 
to  infer  that  they  proceed  from  some  natural  magaane  of  rock-sah  in  the 
ndnity.  The  great  sak*manubctory  stands  insulated  in  the  midst  of  the 
town,  and  ia  surrounded  with  all  the  necessary  ^apparatus  for  rsiaing^  die 
watersy  and  heating  the  furnaces  employed  in  the  maau&etnte.  There  are 
salt-springs  at  Dieuse,  and  Chateau  Sidies  in  Loirune;  and  salt*refincries 
at  Moyenvicy  in  the  district  of  the  three  bishopriosy  as  it  is  called.  Sea- 
salt  is  made  in  great  abundance  on  the  French  ooaat;  particularly  on  the 
coast  of  Brittany,  Saintonge,  Aunis,  Nonnandy,  Poitou,  and  Langoedoc 
The  salt-maiahes  of  Saintonge  and  Aunis  produce  the  best  salt  in  Europe. 
The  priuicipal  mineral  waters  in' France  are  those  of  Aix,  Bardges  and 
fiagnires-de-Luchen.  Those  of  Aiz  must  have  been  known  to  the  Ro- 
mans as  the  very  name  of  the  town  indicates,  bemg  derived  from  Ajua 
Sestia:  baths  having  been  establiahed  here  by  C.  Sextiua  Calvinius.  The 
temperature  of  the  water  is  about  the  same  widi  that  of  the  Queen's  both, 
at  Bath;  and,  in  its  component  parts  it  is  similar  to  those  of  Aiz  la 
Clii4>elle :  viz.  principally  sulphur,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  muriate  of  soda. 
Two  of  the  tepid  springs  at  Bagndres  are  equal  to  the  temperature  of  the 
human  body;  10  are  above  it,  and  18  below  it.  The  waten  of  the 
Queen's  bath,  at  Aix,  are  strongly  purgative;  those  of  Saint  and  La  IVe, 
diuretic  and  cooling.  The  other  mineral  waters  of  any  consequence  in 
France  are  those  of  Foigesy  Vichy,  Bourbon-Lancy,  Balaruc,  Plombidres, 
and  Paasy.  The  greater  part  of  these  springs  are  under  the  inspection 
and  superintendence  of  physicians  appointed  by  government. 

State  ofAgrieuUure  hefbre  Ae  lievohUion,^  Previous  to  the  Revolu- 
tion the  state  of  agriculture  in  France  was  little  superior  to  that  of  any 
other  country  of  continental  Europe.  Nearly  two-fifths  of  the  land, 
susceptible  of  cultivation  were  in  what  is  termed  culture  and  paBturage» 
and  produced  on  an  average  about  a  half  of  what  good  culture  op  the 
like  quantity  of  the  same  soil  would  have  produced.  The  vari<ms  tenures 
under  which  land  was  held  were  almost  all  decidedly  injurious  to  agri- 
culture. The  manor-rents  of  the  clergy  have  been  variously  estimated : 
by  Condorcet,  their  landed  revenue  was  odcnlated  at  neariy  one-fifth  of  the 
property  of  the  kingdom ;  Neckar  estimated  their  revenue  at  130,000,000 
livres.  It  is  at  any  rate  probable,  that  the  least  valuation  of  then:  manorial 
rental  amounted  to  120,000,000  livres,  or  £4,800,000  sterling,  independent 
of  their  tithes  which  might  be  estimated  at  £3,600,000  steriing.  The 
domains  of  the  crown,  and  of  the  princes  of  the  blood,  yielded  a  rental  of 
£1,200,000  sterling.  The  honcn-ary  and  feudal  dues  paid  to  the  nobility, 
(whose  numbers  exceeded  44,000)  with  rort^er,  militia,  &c*  amounted,  at 
least,  to  £6,000,000  sterling ;  and  the  government  drew  from  the  produce 
of  agriculture  the  sum  of  £8,000,000  sterlbg.  In  fine,  it  has  been  cal- 
culated, that,  exclusive  of  the  rents  of  land  paid  to  the  lay  proprietors, 
and  of  the  duties  of  exdse,  consumption,  and  the  like,  the  produce  of  the 
soil  was  charged  annually  with  upwards  of  £21,000,000  sterling.  But 
disadvantages,  still  more  discouragbg  and  oppressive,  pressed  upon  agri- 
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ndtiire  previfms  to  the  Revolution,  which  we  cannot  pioperiy  mdentaad 
and  eetamnte  withoal  a  doe  eonaidention  of  the  diffovnt  modes  of  occupy- 
ing land  which  then  existed,  and  aome  of  which  atill  remain.    In  the  first 
place,  there  were  the  small  properties  of  the  peasants.     These  wece 
iramerons  to  a  degree  of  which  we  have  no  conception  in  Britain,  and  which 
we  shoold  not  have  expected  in  the  midst  of  the  enormous  possessions 
and  oppressiTe  priTil^^  of  the  nohility  and  clergy.     They  were  to  he 
found  even  in  those  proyinces  where  other  tenures  prevailed,  hut  prin-> 
cipally  in  Languedoc,  in  the  department  of  the  Lot,  the  whole  of  the 
district  of  the  Pyrenees,   Beam,  Gascony,  part   of  Guyenne,  Alsace, 
Flanders  and  Lorraine.     The  condition  of  the  peasantry  who  possessed 
these  small  properties  varied  much  in  different  puts  of  the  kingdom*     In 
Flanders,  Alsace,  on  ^e  Garonne,  and  more  especially  in  Beam,  they 
v/ere  in  comfortable  circumstances,  and  might  rather  be  denominated  frr* 
mers  than  cottagers ;  in  Lower  Brittany  many  of  them  were  rich ;  but 
this  chaiucter  could  by  no  means  apply  to  them  generally.     The  minute 
diriMon  of  property  had,  in  fact,  produced  the  eflfects  which  might  he 
expected  from  it;  and  poverty  and  misery  were  every  where  too  visible 
particularly  in  Lorraine  and  the  adjacent  districts  of  Champagne.     A 
rental  in  money  was  the  second  mode  of  possessing  land.     Thera  tenures, 
though  also  found  in  other  parts  of  France,  did  not  exist  upon  a  moderate 
estimate  in  more  than  a  6th  or  7th  part  of  the  kingdom  before  the  Re* 
volution.     The  mode  of  occupying  land  was  by  feudal  tenures.     This 
mode  prevailed  most  iu  Brittany,  Limousin,  Berry,  and  La  Manche,  hut 
was  in  use  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  through  the  whole  kingdom.    These 
feudal  tenures  were  fiefs,  granted  by  the  seigneurs,  or  lords  of  the  parishes, 
under  a  reservation  of  fines,  quitrents,  forfeitures,  services,  &c  many  of 
which  were  of  the  most  oppressive  kind.     Nay,  even  the  landed  propria* 
ton  themaelves  were  greatly  harassed  by  the  capiiaineries  or  paramount- 
ship  of  certain  districts,  granted  by  the  king  to  princes  of  the  blood ; 
patting  them  in  possession  of  the  property  of  all  game,  even  on  lands  not 
their  own,  and  even  on  manors  granted  long  before  to  indiriduals ;  so  that, 
by  this  paramountship  all  manorial  rights  were  annihilated.     That  species 
of  taxation  denominated  the  corv^es  was  abo  peculiarly  oppressive  and 
injurious  to  agriculture,  though  not  confined  to  the  feudal  tenures  just 
mentioned.     By  the  corviesj  individuals  were  ohliged  to  mend  the  roads 
by  perronal  labour;  it  is  evident  that  this  tax  must  have  ftdlen  exclusively 
on  the  poor;  or,  if  it  was  performed  by  those  who  kept  labourers,  it  must 
bare  deprived  them  of  the  means  of  attending  fully  to  their  agricultural 
occupations.     It  was  also  an  easy  engine  of  oppressions  for,  under  the 
pretence  of  carrying  on  the  work  without  interruption,  those  who  were 
liable  to  the  carv^Cy  had  it  frequently  allotted  them  at  some  leagues  from 
their  dwelling.     There  were  also  military  corvieMy  which  fell  only  on  the 
villages  situated  in  the  line  of   march,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were 
obligied  to  leave  their  occupation,  however  inconvenient  and  injurious  it 
might  be,  and  repair  the  roads  along  with  the  soldiers.     Such  are  a  few 
of  the  oppressions  under  which  agriculture  laboured  in  France  before  the 
Revolution:  arising  either  from  the  feudal  tenures,  or  from  the  more 
general  operation  of  the  laws  and  measures  of  government,  the  privileges 
of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  and  the  usages  of  the  country.     A  fourth  mode 
of  occupying  land  resembled  that  common  in  Ireland,  and  which  is  there 
the  source  of  much  misery  and  oppression.     Men  possessed  of  money 
hired  great  tracts  of  land  at  a  money-rent,  and  relet  them  in  small  divi- 
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iMNu  to  mUmf€T9.  This  mode  of  oocnpying  land  was  moat  oommoa  b 
Poitovy  Beny,  La  Manchey  and  Angoiunoia ;  but  it  alao  occmred  in  other 
provincet.  The  fn6kM^er$  were  a  kind  of  fannen  that  gnulnally  aooceeded 
to  the  alaTe-calti?aton  or  eoloni  partiarii  of  the  Romans.  They  sap- 
plied  the  labour  necessary  for  cnltivating  the  land,  while  the  proprietor 
fnmished  them  with  the  seed,  cattle,  and  instnaments  of  hnsbradiy,  and 
in  short  the  whole  stock  necessary  for  cultivating  the  farm.  It  was  the 
common  agreement  between  the  proprietor  and  the  fiurmer  that  the  pro- 
duce should  be  equally  divided,  after  setting  aside  what  was  necessary  for 
keeping  up  the  stock,  which  was  restored  to  the  proprietor  when  the  tenant 
quitted  his  farm*  Seven-eighths  of  the  lands  in  France  were  held  under 
diis  tenure  before  the  Revolution.  Half  the  produce  was  generally  paid 
to  the  proprietor ;  but  in  Champagne  it  seldom  exceeded  a  third.  The 
mitayer$  were  so  poor  in  some  parts  of  France,  and  consequently  so 
dependant  on  their  landlords,  that  they  were  obliged  almost  every  year  to 
borrow  com  for  bread  from  them  before  the  harvest  came  round.  Such 
were  the  tenures  of  land  befiwe  the  Revolution.  Let  us  now  see  what 
effect  that  event  has  produced  <m  them,  and  on  the  condition  of  the  agri- 
cultural class  in  general. 

Changes  ai  the  JUvohtiian.']     In  the  first  place  the  number  of  small 
properties  has  been  greatly  increased  in  all  parts  of  France.     The  national 
domains  consisting  of  the  confiscated  estates  of  the  churoh  and  emigrant 
nobility,  were  exposed  to  sale  daring  the  pecuniary  distresses  of  the  revo- 
lutionary government.     For  the  accommodation  of  the  lowest  order  of 
purchasers,  they  were  divided  into  small  portions,  and  five  years  were  al- 
lowed for  completing  the  payment.     In  consequence  of  this  indulgence, 
and  of  the  depreciation  of  assignats,  the  poorest  classes  of  the  peasantry 
were  enabled  to  become  proprietors  of  from  one  to  ten  acres.     Another 
cause  has  also  contributed  to  increase  the  number  of  small  proprietors  since 
the  Revolution.     Before  that  event  it  seems  to  have  been  the  law,  or  at 
least  the  custom,  invariably  to  divide  the  landed  property  among  all  the 
children.     This  originally  local  law  was  extended,  soon  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, to  the  whole  kingdom ;  so  that,  by  the  present  law  of  France  abolish- 
ing the  right  of  primogeniture  in  landed  property,  the  largest  estate  must 
sooner  or  later  be  broken  up,  and  the  succession  to  the  smallest  patch  re- 
gulated by  the  principle  of  equal  division  among  the  children.     The  de- 
plorable result  of  this  division  and  subdivision  of  little  properties,  in  a 
country  like  France,  already  so  fully  appropriated,  maybe  easily  conceived. 
"  I  hear  on  all  sides,"  says  Mr  James  Paul  Cobbett — ^who  travelled  throu^ 
a  great  part  of  France  in  1823 — **  here,  in  Normandy,  great  lamentations 
on  account  of  the  effects  of  this  revolutionary  law.     They  tell  me  that  it 
has  dispersed  thousands  upon  thousands  of  fiunilies,  who  had  been  on  the 
same  spots  for  centuries  ;  that  it  is  daily  operating  in  the  same  way ;  that 
it  has  in  a  great  degree  changed  the  state  of  the  farm-buildings  ;  that  it  has 
caused  the  land  to  become  cultivated ;  that  it  has  caused  great  havoc  among 
timber-trees ;  and  there  are  persons  who  do  not  scruple  to  assert  that 
society  in  France  will  become  degraded  in  the  extreme  unless  the  law  be 
changed  in  this  respect."     Perhaps  the  best  illustration  of  the  state  to 
which  landed  property  is  tending  in  France  may  be  deduced  from  the  re- 
turns to  the  oontrilnUian  fonciere.     It  appears  from  the  tables  given  in  a 
pamphlet  of  the  Due  de  Gaete,  published  in  1818,  that  there  were  in  1816 
no  fewer  than   10,414,121   taxable  properties  great  and  small.     M.  de 
Gaete  reckons  that  there  are  4,833,000  individual  proprietore,  of  whom 
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9,665,300  pay  upon  an  avenge  12.88  franca  yearly  tax  upon  their  pro- 
perty, repreaenting  an  yearly  income  of  64  franca,  or  518.  sterling,  being  in 
foct  mwe  day-labonrerB  with  a  cottage  and  garden  belonging  to  themaelves. 
Aa  many  of  the  indiTidnal  propiietora  are  heads  of  families,  M.  de  Gaete 
calculates  the  amount  of  the  class  of  proprietors  at  14,479,880 ;  so  that 
rery  nearly  one-half  of  the  population  of  France  belongs  to  that  class ; 
and  if  to  these  we  add  4,941,000  agricultural  labourers  who  are  not  pro- 
prieton,  there  are  altogether  two-thinla  of  the  population  of  France  directly 
engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Accordmg  to  the  census  of  1821, 
there  are  2,941,374  fimiilies  in  Great  Britain,  of  which  only  978,657,  or 
less  than  one-third  of  the  whole,  are  employed  in  conducting  the  infinitely 
superior  system  of  cultivation  adopted  in  our  country.  Hiring  at  money- 
rent,  however,  has  become  much  more  general  since  the  Revolution ;  and 
ve  may  reasonably  expect,  that  this  species  of  tenure  will  become  more 
and  more  prevalent.  Feudal  tenures  have  been  annihilated,  as  well  as 
tithes,  game-laws,  capitaineries,  and  corv^ea ;  but  in  some  parts  the  ten- 
antry are  still  taken  to  perform  certain  services,  though  by  the  law 
tb«ae  must  be  entirely  of  an  agricultural  nature.  The  other  two  species 
of  tenure^  that  is,  where  men  of  property  hired  a  great  tract  of  land  at  a 
money-rent  and  re-let  it  in  small  divisions,  and  the  system  of  m^trttf  still 
exist,  though  not  nearly  to  such  an  extent  or  in  such  an  odious  form  aa 
before  the  Revolution.  Indeed,  considering  that  these  species  of  tenure 
were  the  unavoidable  and  necessary  consequences  of  inadequate  agricul- 
tural capital,  we  cannot  expect  that  they  should  be  abolished  by  the  mere 
operation  of  law,  or  by  the  direct  effects  of  any  revolution. 

DiHributum  of  the  SoiW]  The  surfiBce  of  France  contains  52,000,000 
hectaregf  which  are  thus  distributed.  The  English  acre  is  to  the  French 
hectare  aa  0,4049  to  1000,  or  nearly  2  to  5. 

Hectaurea. 


Arable  land. 

Woods  r^ularly  cut  for 

fnd,    .... 
Wood  allowed  to  grow  for 

timber,    ... 


Meadows,    . 
ChesQUt  woods. 
Orchards^    . 
Kitchen  gardens, 
Lakes,  Ponds,  &c. 
Marshes, 
H^  and  Hemp, 
vwtenes, 
Olives, 


82,818,000 

6,612,000 

460,000 

3,525,000 

3,488,000 

406,000 

359,000 

328,000 

213,000 

186,000 

60,000 

53,000 

43,000 


Mines  and  Quarries,    . 

Gardens,  Paries,  Pleasure 
Grounds, 

Canals, 

Cuiiwes  partieulieres: 
crops  too  small  to  be 
claraed  but  as  snn^ 
dries,    •        •        •        . 

Waste  lands,  heaths. 
Bands,  •        .        • 

Buildings,'  . 

Unpro£ictive,  as   towns, 
roads,  rocks,  rivers,     . 

Total, 


28,000 

16,000 
9,000 


780,000 

3,841,000 
213,000 

6,555,000 

52,000,000 

jR^ti^.]  The  rent  of  land  is  low  in  most  parts  of  France.  Before  the 
Revolution,  the  rent  of  the  land,  both  arable  and  in  lucerne,  was  averaged, 
by  Mr  Young,  at  158.  7d.,  woods  at  12s.  vineyards  at  £3  168.  6d.,  mea* 
dows  at  £2  Ss.  3d.,  and  wastes  at  Is.  9d.  per  acre ;  extremely  good  land 
maybe  got  at  present  at  IBs.  and  208.  the  acre.  Before  the  Revolution, 
the  average  price  of  all  the  cultivated  land  in  the  kingdom  was  calculated 
by  Mr  Young  at  £20  the  English  acre.  An  estate  containing  near  1,000 
acres  arable  and  500  wood-land,  is  stated  by  Mr  Birbeck  as  being  let  on 
a  leMe  of  nine  years  for  £375  sterling ;  and  might  be  bought  at  22  yeaia 
purchase,  or  £8,333.  One-third  of  the  arable  land  of  this  farm  was  poor 
cold  clay ;  the  rest  pretty  good  wheat-land.     Mr  Pinckney,  who  travelled 
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thnmgh  the  Moth  of  Fnnoe  akiiig  the  Rhone  in  1807,  states  that  the  aver* 
age  rents  from  Marae  to  Fun  weraaboot  ISs.  the  Engtisfa  acre;  and  the 
pnrdnae  from  £15  to  £18.  The  value  of  the  TiDe-districts  of  Fnnoe  is 
mnch  higher,  amonndng  on  an  aTenge  to  moie  than  £60  per  acn  necor- 
ding  to  some  anthon ;  by  odien,  however^  they  are  lated  at  only  £41  per 
acre.  The  fivma  are  generally  amall  in  sise;  fii w,  even  in  Norniandy  and 
the  other  provinces  where  agricnltnre  is  conducted  on  the  best  pka  and 
with  the  greatest  capital  and  sldll,  reaching  300  acres.  As  to  agricaltoral 
capital,  Mr  Yonng  estimated  it  at  40s.  per  acre,  employed  on  the  fium, 
on  an  average  of  all  the  kingdom.  It  however  appean  that  he  was  mis- 
taken ;  and  that  the  average  is  at  present  mnch  higher. 

Rotation  of  Cfrop9,2  In  tillage,  and  the  instruments  of  husbandry,  the 
French  fiumers  are  hr  behind  the  English.  Their  agricultural  implements 
are  coanely  and  unskilfully  made,  and  show  little  proficiency  in  the  me- 
chanical arts.  Mr  Yonng  has  so  ably  illustrated  the  defects  of  French 
husbandry,  that  we  cannot  avoid  quoting  hb  own  words :  "  In  order  the 
better  to  understand  how  the  great  difBerence  of  product  between  the  French 
and  English  crops  may  affect  the  agriculture  of  the  two  kingdoms,  it  will 
be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  farmer,  in  England,  will  reap  as  mnch  from 
his  oouise  of  crops,  in  vdiich  wheat  and  rye  occur  but  seldom,  as  die 
Frenchman  can  from  bis,  in  which  they  return  often. 

Freacfa 


Eqfltab  oouiM. 

1.  TumipB, 

2.  Barley, 

3.  Clover, 

4.  Wheat, 

5.  Tundps, 

6.  Barley, 

7.  Clover, 

8   Wheat,    . 

9.  Tares  or  beans, 

10.  Wheat, 

11.  Turnips, 


oourw. 

1.  Fallow, 

2.  Wheat, 

a  Barley  or  oats, 
25     4.  Fallow, 

5.  Wheat,  . 

^  Barley  or  oats, 

7.  Fallow, 
25     8.  Wheat, 

9.  Baiiey  or  oats, 
25    10.  Fallow, 
«     11.  Wheat,  . 


18 


18 


18 


18 
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**  The  Englishman,  in  eleven  years,'*  continues  Young,  *'  gets  three 
bushels  more  of  wheat  than  the  Frenchman.  He  gets  three  crops  of  bar- 
ley, tares,  or  beans,  which  produce  nearly  twice  as  many  bushels  per  acre, 
as  what  die  French  crops  of  spring-corn  produce.  And  he  further  gets, 
at  the  same  time,  three  crops  of  turnips,  and  two  of  clover, — ^the  turnips 
worth  40s.  per  acre,  and  the  clover  60s.  that  is  £12  for  both.  What  an 
enormous  superiority  I  More  wheat ;  almost  double  of  the  spring-corn ; 
and  above  208.  per  acre  per  annum  in  turnips  and  clover.  But  &rther ; 
the  Englishman's  land,  by  means  of  the  manure  arising  from  the  consump- 
tion of  the  turnips  and  clover,  is  in  a  constant  state  of  improvement,  while 
the  Frenchman's  farm  ia  stationary.     Throw  the  whole  into  a  cash-account, 


and  it  will  stand  thus : 

Engli»h  ayitem. 

Wheat,  75  bushels,  at  5s.    £IB  15 
6prin|f  corn,  3  crops,  of  82 
bush.  00  bush,  at  2s.  6d. 
Clover,  2  crops,  .... 
Turnips,  3  crops,    .    .    . 


Per  acre  per  annum, 


£IB  15 

0 

12    0 

0 

6    0 

0 

.   6    0 

0 

£42  15 

0 

3  17 

8 

French  tfiton. 
Wheat,  72  bushels  at  5s.    £18    0    0 
Spring  corn,  3  crops  at 

20  bushels,  60  bushels 

at  2b.  6d. 7  10    0 


Per  acre  per  annum, 


£25  10    0 
2    6    4 
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^h  aBowing  the  P^-endi  fsyateai  to  prMNwe  25  bwliels  of  i^ng-oon, 
while  I  assign  32  only  to  the  EngKsh,  I  am  eonMent  that  t  fayoor  the 
former  conldderabty';  for  I  believe  that  the  Biwliah  produce  is  double  that 
of  France ;  but  stating  it  as  above>  here  are  me  propottions  <tf  42  on  an 
improyitag  farm,  to  25  on  a  Mtftionary  one ;  that  is  to  8ay,a  country  con- 
taining 100,000,000  acres  pfodnces  as  nncb  as  another  whose  area  con- 
tains 168,000,000,  which  ttte  in  the  sane  proportion  as  42  and  25."     The 
chief  defect  in  the  French  husbandry  seems  to  consist  in  attemptbg  to  have 
corn  upon  the  land  as  freqfuently  as  possible.   The  cimsequence  is,  that  few 
cattle  are  fed,  manure  is  dmost  totally  wanting,  the  soil  b  exhausted,  and 
once  in  three  years  is  prepared  by  a  fallow  to  produce  a  scanty  crop  of 
wheat  and  another  of  spnng'-com.     It  must  be  owned,  howeyer,  that  in 
some  parts  of  France  the  soil  is  more  profitably  used%     Where  maise  can 
be  cultiyated,  it  supplies  ^e  place  of  fallow ;  and  then  the  ground,  instead 
of  lying  waste,  affords  a  crop  useful  for  human  sustenance  as  well  as  pn>- 
per  for  the  feeding  of  cattle.     In  some  parts — chieiy  in  the  southern  pro- 
Tinoes — ^irrigation  is  well-understood  and  carried  on  to  a  eonsiderable 
extent.      Forty  years  ago,  when  the  population  of  France  was   only 
25,000,000,  the  annual  produce  of  t^om  w«s  about   14,000,000,000  of 
pounds.     At  present  the  annual  produce  of  com  is  yery  little  more ;  and 
there  is  neither  exportation  nor  importation  of  that  article.    It  is  presumed, 
therefore,  that  the  land  which  has  been  brought  into  cultivation,  since  the 
Heyolution,  has  been  deyoted  to  the  growth  of  leguminous  plants  and  of 
potatoes,  rather  than  to  that  of  wheat  and  odier  grain.     Among  tho  crops 
cultiyated  in  France,  may  be  mentioned  lucerne,  which,  though  seldom 
profitable  in  England,  is  in  many  parts  of  the  former  country  an  adyanta*- 
geous  crop.     Sainfoin  is  raised,  but  the  culture  is  not  skilftilly  managed* 
Beans  are  cultiyated  in  some  places,  but  nmoh  less  uniyersally  than  might 
be  proper.     In  seyeral  districts  broom  is  permitted  at  certain  times  to 
overrun  the  land.     Some  of  it  when  tender  is  applied  to  the  purpose  of 
feeding  cattle  ;  but  the  grater  part  is  piade  into  faggots  for  burning.  Car- 
tots  and  parsnips  are  in  some  places  cultiyated  for  the  puipose  of  feeding 
catde.     Cabbages  are  adyantageously  raised  for  the  same  use.     Cloyer  is 
town,  but  the  management  of  it  seems  not  to  be  well-understood.     Ches<- 
tmts  are  often  planted  on  arable  land  where  ^y  certainly  injure  eyery 
other  crop ;  but  sometimes  they  are  planted  in  situations  where  almost 
nothing  else  could  be  reared,  and,  in  this  case,  the  adyantage  is  as  consider'- 
•ble  as  it  is  obyious.     Chiccory,  a  green  crop,  hardly  known  in  Eaj^and^ 
bas  been  cultiyated  in  some  districts  of  France  to  much  advantage.     Farae 
is  sown,  and,  when  tender,  is  cut  for  foeding  horses.     Hemp  and  flax  are 
enltrvated  by  indiyiduals  for  domestic  manufocture ;  but  seem  not  to  be 
raised  as  a  crop  to  be  profitably  sold.     Madder  is  sown  in  some  plaices, 
Imt  the  management  is  said  to  be  poor.     Maize  has  already  been  noticiMl 
as  one  of  the  most  profitable  crops  in  the  climate  and  sml  to  which  it  ia 
adapted.     Olives  thrive  in  only  a  few  places,  and  even  in  those  places^  the 
cnltue  is  not  general.     Poppies  are  cultivated  in  considerable  quantities 
for  the  oil  which  they  afford.     Tobacco  is  raised  in  manyparts  of  France, 
and  is  esteemed  a  profitable  crop.     INirnips  are  almost  wholly  unknown 
as  objects  of  culture,  and  where  ititroduced,  are  rery  improperly  managed^ 
The  utility  and  effect  of  manuring  are  well-understood  in  some  provinees; 
but  the  want  of  cattle  necessarily  renders  manure  scanty.     Even  where  it 
ia  snfiiciently  plentifol,  it  is  used  rather  to  procure  great  quantities  of  wheat 
and  rye,  and  other  exhausting  crops,  than  to  procure  crops  which,  while 

II  u 
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.  they  meliorate  the  Mil,  mainlein  a  great  number  of  cattle  and  thna  improFe 
tbegronnd.  Tillage  in  some  places  is  neatly  executed ;  but,  in  the  greats 
part  of  the  country  it  is  performed  in  a  rery  slovenly  manner.  In  mmy 
parts  of  France,  they  tread  out  the  cpm  with  oxen,  horses,  or  mules,  in- 
stead of  thrashing  it  by  a  manual  operation,  or  by  any  machine.  Great 
part  of  the  country  is  enclosed,  but  the  fences  too  often  bespeak  the  inat- 
tention of  the  farmer.  A  model  farm  has  been  Utely  established  at  Ro- 
▼iile,  in  the  valley  of  the  Meurthe,  under  M.  de  Dombasle,  a  skilful  prac- 
tical agriculturalist,  who  has  ahready  doubled  the  produce  of  the  land  undw 
his  care :  the  average  annual  return  of  Roville  being  59  francs  per  hectare 
of  2  J  acres,  while  that  of  the  rest  of  the  department  of  the  Meurthe  is  but 
28i  francs  per  hectare.  In  Franche-Comte  and  the  department  of  Doubs 
the  government  has  taken  the  breeding  of  catUe  under  its  care,  and  estab- 
lished annual  exhibitions  and  prizes.  In  Picardy  tlie  increase  of  sheep-flocks, 
and  the  improved  system  of  manuring,  have  added  to  the  fertility  of  the  soiL 
*«  In  five-sixths  of  Fnnce,"  says  Baron  Dupin,  in  his  Petit  Producteur^ 
<*  the  agricultural  instruments  are  still  made  in  the  rudest  form.  They  are 
so  badly  constructed, — so  iU-adapted  to  the  animal  power  which  sets  them 
in  motion,  that  they  cause  the  half  of  it,  two-thirds,  and  sometimes  even 
three-fourths,  to  be  wasted."  "  There  are  still  some  part  of  France,"  be 
observes  in  another  place,  '^  where  the  people  have  not  a  sufficient  number 
of  domestic  animals  to  prevent  the  women  being  employed  as  beasts  of 
burden  or  draught ;  they  drag  barrows  and  dung-carts,  haul  along  boats 
and  vessels,  carry  heavy  burdens,  drive  the  plough,  and  share  the  most 
irksome  labours.  Shall  I  mention,  even,  that  one  generation  has  scarcely 
passed  away  since  France  saw  in  some  of  the  valleys  of  the  Alps,  women 
harnessed  to  the  plough  in  conjunction  with  asses  I'' 

HorHcuUure*']  llie  French  have  made  great  progress  in  the  useful 
branches  of  horticulture.  The  banks  of  the  Moselle,  Finisterre  in  Nor- 
mandy, the  environs  of  Lyons  and  of  Aix,  are  all  equally  celebrated  for 
their  horticultural  industry.  The  fruit-gardens  at  Montreuil,  near  Paris, 
are  a  curious  instance  of  the  accumulation  of  capital  in  a  small  space. 
They  are  said  to  be  worth  £400  an  acre ;  and  all  the  occupants  are  pro- 
prietors. The  environs  of  Lyons  are  celebrated  for  their  artichokes, 
which  are  carefully  conveyed  in  great  quantities  all  over  the  kingdom. 
Vegetables  for  the  table  are  also  cultivated  in  great  perfection  at  Provence, 
and  particularly  about  Aix,  where  the  country  is  a  continued  scene  of 
kitchen  gardens.  The  inhabitants  of  Roscoff,  a  town  on  the  northernmost 
point  of  the  department  of  Finisterre,  apply  themselves  particularly  to 
raising  vegetables  for  the  table ;  and  are  so  eminently  successful  in  this 
brandb,  tluit  Brest,  Morlaix,  and  several  other  towns,  draw  their  supplies 
almost  entirely  from  them.  Cauliflowers,  brocoli,  cabbages,  turnips,  as- 
paragus, and  artichokes,  are  produced  here  in  amazing  abundance,  and  of 
an  excellent  quality.  The  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  orchards 
in  France  is  estimated  at  21,500,000  francs;  that  of  the  fruit  cultivated 
by  espaliers  at  64,500,000  francs;  and  that  of  the  kitchen-gardens  at 
197,000,000  francs.  In  the  department  of  ornamental  gardening,  France 
is  still  far  behind.  The  straight  avenue,  the  terrace,  the  parterre,  with 
formal  basins,  and  jets  d*eau,  are  still  the  only  objects  which,  m  the  opinion 
of  the  generality  of  Frenchmen  can  constitute  real  grandeur  and  beauty 
in  a  garden- 

Vine^ardi^     As  wine  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  products  of  France, 
one  might  have  expected,  from  the  aides  and  customs  levied  on  the  con- 
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BUsp^B  and  export  of  tfak  aitide  preyioui  to  the  Revolntiony  that  the 
extent  of  vineyardi  in  the  kingdom  mig^t  have  been  estimated  with  a 
tolerable  degree  of  aocuraey.  Yet  this  ia  by  no  means  ^e  case.  M.  de 
TVosne,  abont  the  yefxr  1780,  assigned  them  an  extent  of  1,600,000  ar* 
penlB.  Tlie  author  of  the  Credit  NaHomUj  supposed  them  at  the  same 
period  to  occnpy  nearly  8  times  that  space ;  Mr  Yoong  conclnded  that 
the  cidtare  of  the  vine  occopied  nearly  the  twenty-sixth  part  of  the  terri- 
tory of  France ;  and  the .  jnsttiess  of  this  conjecture  is  confirmed  by  M. 
Chaptal,  who  giYes  the  extent  of  the  vineyards  at  1,977,000  hectares,  or 
alKHit  a  twenty-second  part  of  the  snrfiEuse  of  the  kingdom.  The  vine  is 
cnltiTated  on  all  kinds  of  soil ;  but  is  mostly  planted  on  rocky  and  inferior 
soils,  in  all  situations  and  ejqMMnres.  In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
opcm  an  average  of  five  years,  from  the  year  1720  to  1725,  France  ex- 
ported annnally,  wine  to  the  amoont  of  20,880,000  limres.  In  1778,  the 
exporcalion  anumnted  to  24,570,170;  and  it  appears  from  the  official 
returns  that  the  valne  of  the  wines  sent  from  France  to»  foreign  ooontries, 
SB  an  average  of  the  three  years  ending  with  1790,  amounted  to  32,368,500 
fruoB,  and  that  of  the  brandies,  vinegars,  &c.  to  18,627,600  francs,  mak- 
bg  together  nearly  51,000,000  of  francs,  or  above  £2,000,000  sterling. 
The  Revolution  nearly  annihilated  the  exportatidn  of  French  wines.  IVe- 
viooa  to  Uiat  event  the  annual  exportation  of  wine  from  Bourdeaux 
amoonted  at  an  average  to  about  100,000  tons ;  but,  notwithstanding  the 
increaaed  opulence  and  growing  taste  for  French  wines  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  and  America,  and  their,  increased  consumption  in  this  country 
since  the  reduction  of  the  duties  in  1824,  such  has  been  the  influence  of  the 
prohibitory  system,  or  of  the  exclusion  from  Fnmce  of  ^e  principal 
equivalents  that  foreigners  had  to  give  in  exchange  for  wines,  that  their 
export  is  now  i^uced  to  less  than  one-half  of  what  it  amounted  to  pre- 
rionsly  to  1790,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  actual  exports  are  made  on 
•peculation  only.  .  Nay,  the  home-traders  are  oppressed  in  the  most  griev- 
ous manner  by  fiscal  and  custom-house  regulations.  Our  brewers  and 
distillers  are  in  a  state  of  freedom  compared  with  the  wine-growers  of 
France,  who  cannot  convey  their  wine  from  one  cellar  to  another  in  the 
same  establishment  without  payment  of  a  duty,  or  introduce  it  into  any 
town  bnt  it  must  pay  a  duty  or  oc^ot  at  the  barrier,  which  increases  accord* 
ing  to  the  population  of  the  town.  A  -tun  of  wine  which  has  cost  the 
purchaser  60  francs,  would,  if  introduced  into  Bourdeaux,  be  charged 
with  a  duty  of  97  francs  or  161  per  cent;  and  if  into  Pftris,  it  would  have 
to  pay  no  less  than  220  francs  or  366  per  cent.^ 

The  French  at  present  deservedly  rank  as  the  best  wine*>makers  in  the 
wwld.  The  Champagne,  Dr  Henderson  informs  us,  is  divided  into  the 
river  and  mountain-wines ;  the  former  being  for  the  most  part  white,  and 
the  latter  red.  By  Champagne  wine  is  generally  understood  a  sp^kling 
or  frothing  liquor.  The  distiict,  however,  frmnshes  many  wines  which  do 
not  effervesce ;  but  those  which  effervesce  slightly  are  the  best.  Among 
the  white  wines  of  Champagne,  the  first  rank  is  usually  assigned  to  those 
of  SiOery,  comprehending  the  produce  of  those  vineyards  which  are  situate 

*  The  datiet  Imposed  by  foreign  States  on  French  wine  were  in  1888 : 

Bj  Sweden  on  erery  hogshead  of  red  or  whiter,  .  400  francs. 

—  Norway,            do.  do.         ...        .  SOS 

— >  Pniasia,             do.  do. 580 

— *  Russia,              do.  do.        ...        .  760 

—  England,            do.  do 1,800 

—  W.  S.     '           do.  do.        ...        .  ley 
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ftft  the  nortliOTitMm  termimlioii  •£  the  chaiA of  UUs  thai  aepMatei  tha 
MarM  from  the  Vetle*  It  ia  a  dry  Hall  lienor,  of  a  light  water  coloiVy 
with  considenUe  hody,  aad  a  flavour  aenewfaaii  analegeiis  to  that  of  the 
int  growths  of  the  Rhke*  la  geaeial»  it  may  be  obatt^ved,  that  the  ▼iae- 
yards  on  the  banks  of  the  Marne  supply  the  best  riYer  winesy  and  dbal 
they  degeaetate  in  proportion  to  the  distanee  from  that  rirer ;  th<Nigh  this 
rale  is  not  without  ezceptioBs.  The  lintages  of  HaatnUicrs  and  Ay  are 
the  most  esteemed.  The  price  of  vineyard  land  is  wy  highi  aad  haa 
iBGceased,  An  arpent,  which  is  littk*  mors  than  an  English  aae,  aad  which  is 
estimated  to  pcodace  800  bottles,  sells  m  high  as  idMwt  £600  and  £700. 
Champagne  wines,  when  placed  in  cool  cdlars,  wiU  retain  their  good 
qoalitiss  from  10  to  20  years.  The  vaahs  in  which  the  stock  is  kept  in 
France  are  excavated  oat  of  took  to  the  depth  of  90  or  40  fee^  where 
Fahrenheit  8  thermometer  stands  at  64  degrees,  and  varies  from  winter  to 
aammer  only  one  degree.  The  prices  of  Champagne  were  at  Epemay  in 
1882,  from  fonr  francs,  or  Ss.  M^  to  five  francs  per  bottle.  The  wine  oi 
cilery  was  from  five  to  six  francs.  Add  the  duty,  which  is  for  the  ta» 
of  252  gallons  of  French  wine,  £144  7s.  Gd.  This  comes  to  2r^  S^d^pcr 
bottle,  which  would  make  the  wine,  the  cost  of  which  in  Fmnoe  ii  4t.  or 
5f.,  from  6s*  Sd.  to  la.  Sd»  for  bottle,  exclusive  of  freight  and  other 
charges.  The  best  growths  are  all  consumed  in  France,  and  are  in  sacb 
request  that  they  are  seldom  to  be  procured.  The  wines  of  Bnigundy 
are  produced  in  the  greatest  excellence  in  the  departments  of  the  Cote 
d'Or,  Yonne,  and  Ssone  and  L«Nre,  or  in  Upper  and  Lower  Bnigondy. 
The  choice  red  growths  in  the  Cote  d'Or  are  the  Romaneo  Con^ 
Clos-Vougeot,  Chambertio,  Richebourg,  Romance  de  Saint  Vivant» 
Tache,  and  St  George.  These,  according  to  Mr  HeadarsoB,  "  are 
difitingaiahed  by  their  beamtiful  colour  and  exquisite  flavour  and  per- 
fume, combining  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  wines  the  qnnlifienf 
of  Hgbtness  and  delicacy  with  richness  and  fulness  of  body."  The  vin^* 
yards  of  Musigny,  Clos  de  Pmnean^  Clos  du  Tart,  VeroiUes,  Cioe-Moijol, 
Clos  St  Jean,  and  Perriere,  also  fiocnish  wines  of  nearly  equal  excellence; 
but  the  quantity  being  very  limited  they  are  little  known  ont  of  Burgundy. 
The  white  wines  of  Burgundy  are  less  numerous  than  ibe  red,  but  main- 
^  tain  nevertheless  the  highest  rank  among  the  French  whito  wines,  and  are 
not  inferior  to  the  red  either  in  flavour  or  perfume.  Two  leagues  and  a 
half  to  the  south-east  of  Beanne  is  grown  the  frmous  Moat  Rachet  wine» 
aurpassing  all  the  other  white  wines  of  the  Cote  d*Or,  by  its  high  perfume 
and  agreeable  nutty  flavour.  The  choicest  growths  of  Bnrgua^  are  very 
difficult  to  be  procured,  and  are  almost  all  consumed  in  France.  Some 
wine  obtained  by  M.  Montmort  from  his  vineyard  at  FiBsin,  near  Dtjon, 
which  is  said  to  surpass  all  the  other  growths  of  the  Cote  d'Or,  has  been 
sold  on  the  spot  at  the  enormous  price  of  12  francs  or  10^  per  bottle. 
The  price  of  Chambertin  and  Romance  vintage,  1819,  was  at  Beanne^ 
900  francs  per  puncheon  of  250  gallons,  which  is  about  Ss.  4«L  per  bottle; 
add  duty  of  2s  Sid*  per  bottle,  and  the  price  will  be  5s.  7 id,  per  bottle, 
exclusive  of  freight  and  other  charges.  Tliese  wines  when  old  in  bottle 
were  sold  in  1822  at  five  francs  per  bottle  at  Bcmune.  Of  the  red  wines 
that  are  grown  in  the  vicinity  of  Bordeaux,  namely  the  claret,  Mr  Hen- 
derson remarks  that  ''  the  Lafitte,  lAtour,  Chateau  Margaux,  and  Haut^ 
Brion,  are  so  greatly  esteemed,  that  they  always  sell  from  20  to  25  per 
cent,  higher  than  any  others  of  the  province.  The  first  mentioned  is  the 
most  choice  and  delicate,  and  is  characterised  by  its  silky  softness  on  the 
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pablo»  and  its  ehanning  perfinne,  which  partakes  of  ths  aatiire  ^  ^^ 
fiolet  mad  the  laspberry.  The  Latoor  has  a  fiiUer  hodf,  and,  ail  the  sam^ 
time  a  eonaideraMe  aroma,  bni  wants  the  softness  of  the  Lafitte^  The 
Chatean-Marganxy  on  the  odier  hand,  is  lighter,  and  possessss  all  the  de- 
licate qualities  of  the  Lafitte,  except  that  it  has  not  quite  so  high  a  flavour. 
The  Hant-Brion,  again,  has  mose  spintand  body  than  any  of  the  preceding, 
but  is  Toogh  when  new,  and  vsqaires  to  be  kept  six  er  sewn  yean  in  the 
wood;  while  the  ethers  become  fit  for  bottling  in  mach  less  time.  In 
fiiTomrable  yean,  the  prodnce  ef  I^tte,  Lateor,  and  Chatean-Dt&ogani^ 
sells  at  from  3,000  to  3^300  francs  the  ton,  which  eontaias  242  gallaw( 
and  when  they  have  been  kept  in  the  ehais  or  vanlt,.for  six  years,  the  price 
is  donbled;  so  that,  even  at  Bordeaux,  a  bottle  of  the  best  wine  cannot 
be  pvrchased  at  less  than  six  itanes."  Foir  more  than  fourteen,  eentnries 
the  wine  most  approved  of  ia  Fiance  was  from  the  envirans  of  Paris. 
The  wines  of  Sorenne,  Rnel,  and  Moatnerency,  which  are  now  oonsidered 
the  most  conmi(Mi,  and  sold  at  the  che^Mst  rate^  were  then  served  at  the 
tables  of  the  rich  as  a  loxory.  The  Iwandies  made  in  France  axe  estoemed 
the  best  ia  the  world,  and  are  distilled  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom 
where  vines  are  grown;  in  the  distilladoa,  not  only  wines  of  an  iiiferios« 
bnt  also  those  of  ^e  best  quality  are  used.  The  brandies  of  Nan|esy 
Cogniac,  and  Poitoa,  are  the  most  esteemed  of  all  the  French  brandies, 
ss  they  have  a  fin^  taste,  and  are  stronger.  The  English,  Dutch,  Fleaush,^ 
sad  liambaighers,  take  off  the  gieaSsst  psrt  of  these  brandies.  Vinegav 
is  made  in  Provence,  Cayenne,  Orleannais,  Anjoo,  Auus,  Brittany^  &&. 
That  of  Orieans  is  esteemed  the  best.  Cyder  is  made  in  most  of  those 
jHwinces  whose  climate  is  na£Bivoniable  to  the  grape.  Normandy  b  par- 
ticalaily  fiunoos  for  this  liquor,  where  they  also  make  brandy  of  it.  From 
the  progress  making  in  France  ia  the  manufacture  of  beet-root  sugar,  it 
^ipears  that  more  importance  is  at  present  attached  to  that  branch  of  com- 
mercial industry  among  our  Gallic  neighbours  than  during  the  period  when 
Napoleon's  continental  system  induced  them  to  turn  their  thoi^gphts  to  this 
sabstitute  for  the  colonial  article.  The  expensive  process  for  the  manu- 
CMitnie  of  beet-root  sugar  has  till  now  been  the  cause  which  has  kept  up 
its  price  on  a  par  with  the  sugar  of  West  India  growth ;  and,  to  diminish 
this,  so  far  as  finally  to  make  the  former  more  marketable,  so  that  France 
may  one  day  dispense  with  the  foreign  siq;^ly  of  an  article  of  so  paramount 
a  necessity  in  thiat  country,  seems  to  engross  the  attention  of  land-owners, 
growers,  refiners  snd  chemists.  The  annual  consumption  of  this  sugar  now 
amounts  to  between  seven  and  eight  million  of  pounds. 

ilfantf/Sbclifres.]  Although  France  has  been  always  most  distinguished 
by  the  indigenous  productions  of  her  soil,  yet  she  early  attained  such 
an  eminence  in  manufactures  and  commerce,  as  to  become  not  only  the 
rival  of  Britain,  but  even  for  some  time  to  ei\joy  the  superiority.  Her 
natural  advantages  for  commerce  were  such  as  to  entitle  her  to  rank  high 
among  commercial  nations;  but,  owing  to  many  concurring  causes,  die 
manufactures  and  commerce  of  France  have  not  kept  pace  with  those  of 
this  country. 

ffuiary  of  French  Manufacture.^  The  earliest  notice  that  we  have 
of  the  manufactures  of  France  occiurs  in  St  Jerome,  who  speaks  of  a 
manu&cture  of  stuffs  at  Arras,  much  esteemed  at  that  period,  which  was 
the  4th  century.  It  is  impossible  to  fix  with  precision  the  first  establish- 
ment of  tl^p  woollen  manufactures  in  France.  We  know  they  were  ex- 
tensive and  important  in  the  beginning  of  the  l^th  century,  from  some 
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letters  whkh  ttill  exkt»  in  which  the  king  of  Fnnce  expresses  gwat 
anxiety  to  procnre  English  wool  at  St  Omm  and  Lisle.     In  1346,  the 
Idng  cf  Franooy  in  order  to  detach  the  Flemings  from  the  interest  of  king 
Edward,  sent  them  French  wool  at  a  low  price,  and  forbade  his  subjects 
jto  use  any  other  while  their  doth  made  of  that  wool  was  to  be  procored. 
That  the  mannfactnTcs  of  France  flouished  considerably  in  1453  is  evident 
from  what  historians  relate  of  Jacqnes  Coenr,  who,  by  his  loan  of  200,000 
crowns,  enabled  the  king  to  expel  the  En^isb.     This  merdiant,  at  a  time 
when  tiade  was  scarcely  known  in  Finance,  is  said  to  have  employed  800 
factors  to  manage  his  Tast  concerns,  which  extended  to  the  Tarka  and 
Russians  in  the  East,  and  the  Saracens  in  Africa,  at  that  time  the  most 
remote  nations  known  to  the  European  merchants.     His  exports  consisted 
chiefly  of  woollens,  linens,  atad  paper,  then  the  principal  manufactures 
Ji  France;  and  his  returns  were  sQks,  spiceries,  &c     The  first  regular 
attempt  to  establish  the  silk-manufacture  was  made  by  Francis  I.,  who 
used  great  efforts  to  procure  workmen  from  Milan  while  he  possessed 
that  dudiy.     The  French  soon  made  great  progress  in  this  manufacture, 
principally  at  Lyons  and  other  parts  of  the  south  of  France,  whence  many 
parts  of  Europe  were  supplied  with  silk  goods.     It  was  not,  however,  till 
long  after  this  period  that  France  began  to  raise  raw  silk  from  the  worms. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  some  attention  was  paid  to  manufactures ;  but 
articles  of  elegance  and  luxury  were  still  imported  from  abroad.     Troyes 
was  Uie  place  where  leather  and  parchment  were  first  prepared  with  some 
degree  of  dexterity.     The  people  of  this  place  were  likewise  celebrated 
for  the  goodness  of  their  dyes.     The  French  were  at  this  period  very 
deficient  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel,  as  they  procured  their  fire- 
arms from  Lombardy.   Charles  IX.  indeed,  endearoured  to  introduce  among 
his  soldiers  mnsquets  made  at  Metz  and  Abbeville,  but  they  were  so 
heavily  and  awkwardly  made,  that  ^  attempt  was  abandoned.     Italian 
manufactures  were  brought  by  the  same  monarch  to  Ptais ;  whose  armourers 
finished  the  head-pieces  which  were  made  and  purchased  at  Milan.     Gun- 
powder was  made  in  France  during  the  reign  of  Henry  III. ;  but  not  in 
such  quantities  as  to  render  die  importation  of  it  unnecessary.     Genoa,  in 
particular,  supplied  the  French  with  gun-powder.     The  reign  of  Henry 
IV.,  and  the  administration  of  the  great  Sully,  must  be  regarded  as  the 
first  grand  era  of  the  manufactures  of  France.     Sully,  who  was  more 
friendly  to  agriculture  than  to  commerce  or  manufactures,  could  not  indeed 
fully  enter  into  the  views  of  his  master,  yet  undoubtedly  the  monarch 
profited  by  the  penetration  and  good  sense  of  the  minister.     Henry  erected 
temporary  buildings   at  Fountainbleau,  the  castle  of  Madrid,  and  the 
Thmlleries,  for  rearing  silk-worms,  and  caused  mulberry-trees  to  be  planted 
in  various  provinces  where  they  had  not  been  previously  cultivated,  espe- 
cially in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  Orleans,  and  Tours.     These  measures,  so 
far  as  respected  the  southern  and  central  districts  of  the  kingdom,  were 
successful ;  but  the  attempt  to  rear  the  silk-worm  as  far  north  as  Paris, 
proved  abortive.     The  good  effects  of  Henry's  exertions  and  perseverance, 
however,  appeared  before  his  death.     Lyons  soon  attracted  the  notice  of 
foreigners,  and  was  speedily  enriched  by  the  silk-manufacture ;  so  much 
so  that  in  seven  years  from  its  establishment,  the  southern  provinces  of 
Dauphin^,  Languedoc,  and  Provence,  are  said  to  have. derived  from  it 
greater  annual  profits  than  from  the  joint  produce  of  their  oil,  wines,  and 
sweet-meats,  the  natural  and  ancient  products  of  the  country.     But  the 
silk-manufacture  was  not  the  only  object  of  Henry's  attention.     Gold  and 
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filTer  tianies  of  Tarkms  kinds  and  ci  exqpmtA  beanty  were  manuiactmied 
at  Farisy  by  MUaneae  weavers,  whom  Henry  indnoed  to  settle  under  his 
immediate  protection  in  tlie  capital.  The  Grobelins'  tapestry,  of  such 
aaefBaUed  delicacy,  and  so  mudi  admired  over  all  Europe,  was  begun  in 
one  of  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  under  the  direction  of  Flemish  artisans.  The 
manuflBcture  of  minors  in  imitation  of  those  cast  at  Venice,  which  had 
been  formerly  attempted  und^  Henry  III.,  was  again  successfully  revived 
at  Paris  and  Nevers;  and  earthen-ware  equalling  ^e  Italian  in  bcAuty  was 
now  fabricated.  Crapes  equal  to  those  of  Bologna,  were  manuftsMstured  in 
the  caaile  of  Mantes  upon  the  Seine ;  and  the  manufacture  of  lin^i  was 
begun.  Before  this  reign,  iron  had  been  cutluid  split  by  the  hand ;  but  mills 
for  thoee  purposes  were  now  established  on  the  river  Estampes ;  and  steel, 
which  had  been  previously  imported  from  Piedmont,  began  to  be  manu- 
factured in  the  suburb  of  St  Victor  in  Paris.  Manu&ctures  of  gauzes 
and  lineasy  as  well  as  of  woollen  doth  and  serges,  were  also  encouraged 
and  extended  by  Henry. 

The  second  grand  era  of  French  manufacture  and  commerce,  was  the 
age  of  Louis  XIV. ;  whose  ambition  and  love  of  glory,  though  it  led  him 
to.  cause  the  destruction  of  myriads  of  his  fellow-creatures,  and  to  over- 
leap the  boundaries  of  justice,  also  induced  him  to  patronise  and  encourage 
every  species  of  literatuie,  science,  and  art.  It  was  his  felicity,  as  well  as 
that  of  his  kingdom,  to  possess  and  enjoy  the  matured  talents  of  the  great 
Colbert,  a  Scotsman,  afterwards  created  marquis  of  Seignelai,  under  whose  ^ 
administration  France  attained  a  height  of  military  fame  and  grandeur  un- 
known in  the  former  periods  of  her  history.  The  principal  of  the  new 
mannfactiix^s  that  were  either  introduced,  or  established  and  extended  in 
this  era,  were  those  of  Sedan,  Abbeville,  the  Grobelins,  and  the  glass-manu- 
fiM^ture  of  St  Gobin.  The  manufacture  of  fine  cloth  at  Sedan  owed  its 
origin  and  perfection  to  Nicolas  Cadeau  who  had  obtained  a  knowledge 
of  the  mode  of  manufacturing  fine  cloth  practised  in  Holland.  Entering 
into  partnership  vrith  two  rich  P^uisian  merchants  in  1646,  they  obtained 
a  royid  patent  for  the  manufiicture  of  woollen  cloths,  of  every  colour,  that 
should  be  made  after  the  fahnc  and  manner  of  Dutch  cloths;  and  to 
encourage  them  still  more,  each  of  them  had  a  pension  of  500  livres 
settled  upon  them  for  life,  their  children  were  ennobled,  and  their  foreign 
weavers  made  denizens  of  France,  free  from  being  quartered  on  by  soldiers^ 
and  finom  all  taxes  and  excise.  When  the  exclusive  monopoly  of  Cadeau 
and  his  partners  was  on  the  point  of  expiring,  a  new  proposal  for  com- 
mencing another  manufacture  of  fine  cloths  at  AbbeviUe,  in  imitation  of 
those  of  Spain  and  Holland,  was  made  by  Vanrobais,  a  Dutch  merchant. 
Colbert  instantly  acceded  to  the  proposal,  and  Vanrobais  being  brought 
ham  Hc^land,  was  settled  along  with  his  workmen  at  Abbeville.  Agree- 
ably to  the  patent,  30  woollen  looms  were  set  on  foot,  with  as  many 
fulling  mills  as  were  deemed  necessary.  *  In  1708,  the  looms  exceeded 
100;  and  about  600  persons,  men,  women,  and  children,  were  employed 
upon  the  spot,  in  picking  the  wool,  and  winding,  warping,  weaving,  and 
shearing  the  doth.  At  ^is  time,  a  fourth  patent  was  granted,  by  which 
all  noblemen  were  permitted,  by  the  king,  to  enter  into  partnership,  with- 
out derogation  to  their  titles  or  honour;  and  that  the  sale  of  these  and 
other  French  woollens  might  be  encouraged  in  the  Levant,  money  was 
advanced  to  the  merchants  of  Marseilles,  out  of  the  royal  treasury,  to  be 
repaid  after  the  return  of  the  ships  from  Turitey.     The  manufiM^ture  of 
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tapestfy  establnlied  by  Hemy  IV.  was  iwriTwt  wifi  mmre  meoesB  by  Cul* 
bert ;  and  iMuBed  tbe  name  of  {roMtaat,  becanne  the  boose  wkm  tbe 
manulBctare  was  carried  on,  was  baflt  by  two  brothan  of  that  name  wbo 
firat  broagbt  to  Pkris  the  secret  of  the  tcvlet  dy«  wWch  has  preaerfed 
^ir  naaie.  As  Colbert  had  rebmlt  and  omameiiled  the  royal  palaces, 
particalariy  the  Lonvre  and  the  TliaMknes,  he  was  very  aaxiova  that  they 
should  be  spleadidly  foniished.  With  this  new  be  collected  together  some 
of  the  most  able  workmen  in  all  aorls  of  mamifBCtiBes  and  arts  in  France, 
especially  painters,  tapestry-weaven,  gokbariiths,  and  workers  in  ebooy. 
Tbe  tapestry-weayers  were  procured  from  Ftanden;  separate  saperintead- 
ents  of  tbe  raised  and  of  the  smooth  tapestries  were  appcnnted;  and 
another  Fleming  was  rested  with  die  aMmagement  of  the  wool-dyeing 
department.  'Die  manniactare  of  tapestry  commenced  in  16dS,  but  did 
not  flourish  till  1666,  when  it  was  endowed  with  many  privileges,  and 
^enomnaled  in  the  edict,  the  Reyal  Mannfactory  of  tbe  Crown  Fnraitare. 
The  celebrated  painter,  Le  Bran,  was  at  length  appointed  diief  director  €i 
the  Grobelin  maanfactares;  to  which  he  commmicatad  that  beauty  and 
grandeur  which  his  admimble  talents  ware  so  well-calcakted  to  introdaoew 
The  tapestries  were  brongfat  to  a  big^  degree  of  perfection  darinig  the 
administration  of  Colbert  and  Lovtois.  The  giass-mannftctores,  iatro- 
dnced  by  Henry  II.  and  Henry  IV.,  were  at  lei^gch  broaght  to  perfection 
mider  Louis  XIV.;  and  the  glass  of  St  Gobin  was  deemed  superior  to 
that  of  Venice  both  in  quality  and  quantity.  The  progress  of  this  manu- 
fectnre  was  retarded  at  fim  from  a  scarcity  of  wood.  Tlie  maau£u;tovy 
was,  therefore,  removed  into  the  vicinity  of  an  extensiv«  forest,  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  river  to  save  land-carriage.  Tbe  whole  is  sitaated  at  the  top 
of  a  small  hill  close  to  the  village  of  St  Gobin,  near  La  Fere,  in  Pioardy. 
Tile  very  white  sand  used  in  the  manuiiBCtnre  is  brought  from  die  neigh- 
bourhood of  Creil,  a  place  1 1  leagues  distant  from  Paria.  The  glasses  are 
aent  by  water  to  the  capital,  where  they  are  polished  and  silvered.  In 
1685,  different  immunities  were  granted,  by  reyal  edict,  to  Noel  de 
Varennes,  in  order  to  encourage  him  to  carry  on  a  manulactaro  of  cloth 
in  Languedoc,  similar  to  that  which  was  seat  from  London  to  Turicey. 
Lome  appropriated  the  sum  of  a  million  of  livres  yearly,  exclusive  of  all 
immunities  from  custoaa^  to  engage  and  reward  skilful  masters  and  arti- 
ficers, who  undertook  to  set  up  fabrics  of  cloth,  silk,  camel  and  goats' 
hair,  crystal,  and  other  commodities.  In  16^,  ^  tin-manu&cture  waa 
settled  in  various  parts  of  France,  by  Isaac  Robelin,  who  obtained  an 
azdusive  patent  for  this  purpose  ;  and  in  1703,  the  ma»ufiu;tures  of  serges^ 
baizes,  and  perpits,  which  had  been  established  after  the  union  of  the 
crowns  of  France  and  Spain,  already  rivalled  those  of  England.  The 
unjust  and  impolitic  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  gave  a  fiital  blow 
to  some  of  the  most  flourishing  and  lucrative  manuftictBres  of  France ; 
and  may  be  said  to  have  done  them  more  harm  than  they  had  reoeived 
benefit  by  all  the  measures  of  Louis  in  their  favour.  Tbe  people  thus 
violently  forced  out  of  tbe  kingdom  were  generally  the  best  merchantH, 
artificers,  and  manuftcturers  in  the  country.  Those  who  had  most  money, 
redred  into  E^ngiaad  and  Holland ;  but  the  most  industrious  part  of  them 
aettled  in  Brandenburg,  where  they  introduced  the  manufactures  of  serge, 
dioths,  druggits,  crapes,  caps,  stoddngs,  hats,  and  also  the  dyeiag  of  all 
sorts  of  colours.  The  goldsmiths,  jewellers,  watch-makers^  and  carrers, 
aettled  in  Britain,  and  to  liiem  finglaad  ii  indebted  for  her  silk-manufac- 
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tores,  Mid  alio  for  vAriona  improTements  in.  mannflEU^tariiig  paper,  hats, 
giaasy  watches,  cnderf  ware,  jacks,  locks,  surgeons'  instrnments,  and  hard- 
ware. It  is  impoanble  to  fix,  with  precision,  the  first  introdnction  of  the 
coUoo-maniilactiire  into  France.  It  was  carried  on  in  Rouen,  in  Nor- 
mandy, a  considerable  time  previous  to  the  middle  of  the  18th  century, 
and  ia  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  a  Mr  Holkar,  probably  an  English*- 
man.  Before  the  year  1747,  the  manufacture  of  cottons,  or  cotton-linens 
88  they  were  then  called,  was  established  at  Nantes  in  Brittany ;  where  it 
was  supposed  that  it  would  succeed  better  than  at  Rouen,  as  cotton,  wool, 
and  indigo,  were  cheaper.  The  most  flourishing  period  of  the  French 
mannfodnTes  was  from  1650  to  1750.  Subsequently  to  the  last  period, 
seTeial  causes,  but  chiefly  the  rivalsbip  of  the  English  manufectures,  proved 
vn&TOfonble  to  them. 

JFooHen  Miamtjtictures,^  We  have  seen  that  the  fabrication  of  wool- 
len was  early  introduced  into  France.  It  is  only,  however,  of  late  years 
that  the  introduction  of  carding  machines,  and  other  ameliorations  in  the 
system  of  spinning  and  weaving,  has  placed  woollen  cloths  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  population  in  general.  In  1812  the  quantity  of  native  wool 
manufiEictnred  in  France  was  35,000,000  of  kilogrammes  f  in  1826  it  was 
42,000,000  kilogrammes  of  native  wool,  and  4,500,000  of  foreign  wooL 
Much  has  been  done  to  ameliorate  the  quality  of  the  native  fleeces :  tlie 
heavy  duty  of  85  per  cent,  on  the  raw  materisd  amounting  to  nearly  a  pro- 
hibition of  importation.  M.  Temaux  has  introduced  many  improvements 
on  the  manufacture  ;  and  the  best  superfine  blue  cloths  are  now  selling  at 
Lonviera  for  40  fnxics  the  ell,  very  good  being  to  be  had  at  20.  The 
towns  in  the  centre  and  south  of  France  are  also  beginning  to  compete  with 
the  northern  fabrics ;  and  the  flannels  of  Rheims,  from  their  cheapness  and 
dnrabifity,  form  an  excellent  article  of  clothing  for  the  poor.  In  1826 
nearly  3,000  cashmere,  and  41,000  woollen  shawls,  were  exported  from 
France.  The  carpets  of  the  Gobelins  and  the  Savonnerie,  from  the  length 
of  time  required  to  perfect  them,  are  seldom  valued  at  less  than  £200  or 
£300  each ;  the  next  class  are  those  of  Aubusson  and  Felletin.  The  ex- 
portation of  French  cloth  is  diminishing  in  proportion  to  the  decrease  in 
the  stock  of  foreign  wool,  as  the  following  calcuIatioBS  will  prove  s 

ATvnge  of  the  years  18S8  and  18S&  1880, 

Imports  of  raw  wool,  in  kilogr.  7,309,866  3,787,579 

Manu&ctured  do.         .  .        59,088  22,674 

Exports  of  raw  wool,  505,932  492,451 

MannfiKtiired  do.                 •  .     1,046,560  710,84d 

Silk-'Manu/hcturesJ]  Raw  silk  was  imported  for  a  long  time  into 
France  after  tne  introduction  of  the  manufacture.  Its  Amin  seat  in  France 
has  always  been  at  Ly0D%  where  the  rich  and  brilliant  stufls  used  chiefly 
for  fumitiire  are  made,  and  in  the  neighbouriiood  of  which  also  the  ribbon- 
trade  18  carried  on.  The  great  mart  of  exhibition  ttnd  sale  is  the  metro- 
polis. The  value  of  the  silk  annually  worked  up  in  France  may  now  be 
taken  at  about  £6,000,000,  and  more  than  one-half  of  the  raw  material 
cpnsumed  is  of  native  production.  The  china-worm  has  been  naturalised 
in  France,  and  the  white  French  crapes  now  rival  those  of  the  East,  so  long 
unattainable  in  brilliance  and  purity.  Since  the  peace,  red  and  blue  em- 
broidered atnfls  have  been  largely  exported  to  Persia  and  Turkey.  The 
quantity  of  silk-manufactures  exported  from  France  in  1826  was  aa 
follows ; 

*  The  kilopitmine  U  equal  to  S(  English  poands  avoinlupoii. 
II.  X 
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Stuffy       .  366,176  kilogr.  Value  ^e  1,757,644 

Crapes  and  GauiM,             46,000    do.  do.  171,649 

Ribbons,    .  804^801     do.  do.         983,044 

Shawls  of  Silk-iradding,  100,000    do.  do.         240,000 

£3,152,337 

The  official  value  of  the  raw  and  thrown  silk  imported  into  Great 

in  1826  waa  £1,276,398 ;  probably  not  more  than  double  that  quantity 
was  worked  up  in  France  that  year,  so  that  our  consumption  may  already 
equal  one-half  that  of  France,  notwithstanding  her  long  celebrity  in  this 
branch.  Nay,  during  the  last  year  we  exported  silk-twist  and  yam  to 
France  to  the  value  of  £2,290. 

CoUon-ManufactHresJ^  The  increase  of  the  cotton-mannfactore  in 
France  since  the  peace  has  been  more  rapid  and  striking  than  that  of  any 
other.  Prior  to  1786  Swiss  cottons  were  generally  used.  About  1789 
the  average  value  of  English  cottons  imported  into  France,  at  a  duty  we 
believe  of  10  per  cent,  was  about  25,000,000  francs,  or  rather  more  than 
£1,000,000,  a  very  large  proportion  of  which  was  of  the  finer  fabrics. 
Napoleon*s  Continental  system  made  it  a  matter  of  necessity  for  the  French 
to  resort  to  their  own  resources  ;  and  they  so  far  succeeded  that  the  quan- 
tity of  cotton  spun  in  1812  was  equal  to  the  average  of  that  spun  in  Eng- 
land in  the  ten  years  ending  with  1797,  tlius  bringing  them  to  a  station  as 
important  as  that  occupied  by  us  15  years  before.  Since  that  period, 
cotton-fieu;tories  have  spread  widely  through  Picardy  and  Normandy. 
Rouen  is  the  Manchester  of  France,  and  its  proximity  to  Havre-de-Graee, 
the  great  American  port,  gives  it  the  same  advantage  in  point  of  situation 
as  Manchester  derives  from  being  near  Liverpool.  It  is  computed  that 
the  cotton-trade  of  Rouen  supports  from  55,000  to  60,000  persons,  and 
two  of  the  spinning-houses  have  lately  erected  power-looms,  though  tb^y 
cannot  produce  an  article  of  calico  which  might  sell  in  Britain  for  ^ve 
pence,  at  less  than  seven  pence  a-yard.  The  corderoy  and  velveteen  of 
Troves  are  well-suited  for  labourers'  clothing ;  Caen  produces  cambric- 
muslins  equal  to  those  of  Switzerland ;  the  ginghams  from  the  Upper 
Rhine  are  stout  and  well-dyed,  and  the  printed  muslins  of  Versailles  rival 
those  of  England.  The  works  of  Dupin  and  Blanqni,  with  the  British 
official  returns  supply  the  following  comparative  tables  : 

RAW  COTTON  SPUN 
la  Great  Brittfii.  In  FVuif*. 

In  1812        .         .         61,285,024  lbs.  25,191,189 

1820    .        .  137,407,498  .     48,461,390 

1826         .         .       162,889,112  .         83,993,210 

COTTON  MANUFACTURES  EXPORTED 
From  Omt  Britain.  From  Fmoe. 

Oflelal  valD*.  ptclwil  vain** 

In  1820         £20,704^600        £13,843,569  £1,091,300 

1823  24^117,549  13,751,415  .  1,037,115 

1826  21,445,565  10,522,357  .  1,457,855 

The  delicacy  and  perfection  of  the  French  cambrics  have  long  been  un- 
rivalled, llie  French  laces  are  made  hoth  of  silk  and  thread.  The  point 
4ace  of  Alen^on  has  long  enjoyed  a  great  name  throughout  France^  Eng- 
land, and  Germany ;  as  also,  the  point  lace  of  Argentan.  The  cultivation 
of  flax  and  hemp  occupies  ahout  350,000  acres.  The  beet  hides  are  those 
of  the  oxen  of  Auvergne,  Limousin,  and  Poitou.  The  parchment  made 
In  France  is  esteemed  the  best  in  Europe.     Hats  are  chiefly  manufactured 
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at  Lyons,  Maneilles,  and  Paris.  Straur-hats  were  until  lately  imported 
almost  exclusirely  from  Italy.  Clocks  and  watches  are  made  in  different 
quarters  of  the  lungdom,  hut  chiefly  at  Paris.  In  this  manufjacture  the 
Parisians  are  rivaUing  the  Swiss.  The  French  are  known  to  he  clever  in 
the  construction  of  surgical  and  mathematical  instruments.  In  the  capital, 
every  article  of  this  kind,  as  well  as  all  sorts  of  expensive  and  tasteful  toys, 
are  carried  to  great  perfection.  China  is  principally  manufactured  at 
Sevres,  and  enjoys  a  high  degree  of  reputation.  The  glass-manufacture  of 
St  Oobin  still  retains  its  pre-eminence  for  large  and  beautiful  mirrors,  the 
price  of  which  is  within  reach  of  moderate  incomes.  The  crystal-mann- 
&ctories  in  and  near  Pbris  are  very  numerous.  French  furniture  is  in 
general  cheaper  'than  ours.  Dyeing  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  silk,  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton-manu&ctories.  The  waters 
of  the  Saone  are  excellent  for  scouring,  possessing  it  is  said  a  soapy  qual« 
ity.  Those  of  the  Rhone,  being  pure,  are  equally  fitted  for  dyeing.  The 
waters  of  the  little  river  Somin  are  also  reckoned  remarkably  good  for 
dyeii^.  Indeed,  generally  speaking,  the  superior  excellence  of  the  French 
cloths  is  supposed  to  result,  in  regard  to  colour,  from  the  great  purity  of 
the  waters  used  in  dyeing.  The  machinery  imported  into  France  appears 
at  present  to  be  inconsiderable,  the  official  returns  for  1826  valumg  it  at 
£73,878,  and  the  exportations  at  ^54,036.  To  complete  this  expose  of 
the  progress  of  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  France,  and  their  localities, 
we  shall  here  insert  the  following  table  drawn  up  about  Mght  years  ago 
by  M.  Chaptal» 


PRODUCT& 


Raw  silks, 


Silk  stofi,    •    .    . 
WooUeo  manufactures, 
Fine  cloths, .    .    . 


Coounon  cloths, 

Kerseymeres,  . 
Flannels, .  .  . 
Smooth  stuffs,  . 


CHIEF  PLACES  OF  FABRICATIOK. 


t 


APPBOXlMATirR 
MMBRCIAL  VALUfr 


Duvet  of  cashmere. 
Tapestries,   .    .    .    . 

Hemp  and  flax  fabrics. 


Idces,      .... 
Paper  manufactares, 
Pasteboard,  . 


Lyon,  St  Vallier,  St  Donat,  St  Remy,l 
Koquevaire,Alais,Tain,Tour8,ToniUes,  I 

Lyon,  Paris,  NIsmes,  Tours,  Avignon, 

Rneims,  Paris,  Autrecourt  near  Sedan,* 

Sedan,  Louviers,  Beaumont-le-Roger, 

Elbenf,  Chalabre,   Loddve,  Yienne, 

St  Chinian,  St  Pons,  Carcassonne, 

Mazamet,  Beauvais,  Vire,    .... 

Castres,  Montluel,  Tours,  Montauban, 

Chateauroux,     .    .    « i 

LouvierSfCastres,  Amiens,  LimogeSyBuhl, 

Reims,  Orleans,  Lisieux, 

Villepreux  near  Versailles,  Carcasson- 
ne, Reims,  Rethe],Mende,Montauban, 

Reims,  Paris, 

Paris, at  the  Gobelins;  Aubusson,  Beau- 


107,560,000 


vais. 


238,133,93? 


St  Quentin,  Valenciennes,  Cambray,Do- 
uai,  Channy,  Guise,  B«mvais,  Rue-Si 
Pierre, LavsJ, Rennes,Cholet, Lisieux,  I     ^  .^  -^^  ^^ ^ 
Voison r    8*8,796,012 

Alenpon,  Valenciennes,  Chantilly,  Bay- 

eux,  Caen,  Nancy.      ,,.... 
Annonay,  Sorel,  Saussaye,  Marais,  Cour^ 

talin,  Angouleme, 

Vienne,  Montauban,  Nimes 


21,000,000 


Carry  forward. 


609,489,94^ 
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PRODUCTBL 


Cotton  DHumfiictttretk 


muslins,  and 
othor  cotton  arti- 
eloSf 


Trimmings,  . 
Hats,  .  .  . 
Dye  stoft,    . 


Taunod 


parch^ 


CHIEF  PLACES  OF  FABRICATION. 


ArrmoTtuk'nim 

ICUIIMMCI4&  VAUK 


Brought  forward. 


Morocco  leather,  . 
Foi^ged  iron, 


Steel, 


Brass  and  iinc, 

w^' :  : 


Fire-arms,  .  .  .  . 
Swords,  bayonets,  &c. 
Hardwares,  .    .    .    . 


Copper, 


Antimonv,pUtinaymer- 
cury,  &c, 


Jewelry, 
Bronzes,  .... 
Varnish,  .... 
Clocks  and  watches. 

Fine  watches,   .    . 
Musical  instruments. 
Salt, 


Alum, 

Copperas,     .    .    . 

Sulphuric  acid. 
Muriatic  acid,  .    . 
Kitric  acid,  aqua  fortis, 

he 

Hard  soaps,  .    .    . 


Lille,  Roubaix,Oisors,  St  Qnentin,Rot»- 
val.  Vast  near  Valognee,  La  Fert6- 
Aleps,  Logerbach,  Paris,      .... 


Tarare,  St  Qoentin,  Alenfon,  Cateau- 
Cambr^sis,  Paris,  Templeuz,  Rouen, 
Chemille,  AbbeTille,  Troyes.    •    •    •, 

Paris,  etc 

Paris,  etc 

Lyon,  Paris,  Bapanme,  Gentilly,  Deville, 
Rouen,  Bart 

Ptais,  Sens^  Longjumean,  Troyes^  St 
Aignau,  Rennes, 

Paris,  Grenoble,  Niort,  Milhau,  Le  Chay- 
lard / 

Paris,  Toulouse, I 

Orossoure,  Vienne,  St  Bonnet-le-D^sert^ 
Vierzon,  etc 

La  Bdrardiere,  near  St  Etienne;  Arc, 
near  Gray ;  Rareau,  near  La  Char- 
it^  ;  Orleans ;  foives  of  LaDon^,  near 
La  Charity ;  Fo&,  Bdie 

Rouen,  Paris, 

Imphy,  Pont-St  Oun,  Montataire,    .    . 

Laiffle,  Lods,  Monrillards,  Romilly,  .    . 

Amboise,  Toulouse,  Arc,  Foy,  Gens- 
willer,  Klingenthal, 

Tulle,  Paris,  St  Etienne 

Klingenthal,  St  Etienne, 

Paris,  Strasbourr,  Chalons-sur-Mame, 
»lfe 


Thiers,  Ch&teUeranlt,_Langres. 
nnilly,  Imp' 
Paris,  Tours, 


Romilly,  Imphy,Rouen,Toulouse,  Paris^ 
Tours.  &C. 


Paris,  &c. 
Pkris,  . 


Paris, »    •    • 

Beaucourt,  St  Nicolaa^'Aliennont,  Be* 

san^n,  Montb^liard, 

Paris, 

Paris, 

Salt-nits  of  L'Orient,  the  islands  Ol^n 

and  Rh^,  Peccais,  &c 

Paris,  Ponilly,  Montpellier,  .... 
Choisy4e-Roi,    MaMi*Axil   near    Pb- 

miers, 

Paris,  &c. *    .    .    .    . 

Paris,  &c 


Montpellier,  Puis,  &c 
Paris,  Marseille,    .    . 


fiAQ  AOQQAA 


191,600/XM) 


7,000,000 
24^75,000 

44,117,950 

143,398,600 

18,000,000 


807,390,377 


16,171,200 
4,830,460 

4,000,000 

38,000,000 

35fl00fl00 

5,000,000 

17,500,000 

19,000,000 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 
6,000,000 

3,000,000 

6,000,000 

240,000 

1,200,000 
30,000,000 


Carryforward, 1,429,307,591 
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PBODUCT& 


Solttoapa,    .    .    . 
Refined  «i]gar»  .    •    . 

MolaaseSy  .  .  .  . 
Poroebin,    .    .    .    . 

Pottery, 

Conmott  pottery, .  , 
BridnptiieB^     .    .    . 

PUeter,  chalk,  .  .  . 
Gleas  woriCp      .    .    . 

Cabinet  work,  .  .  . 
PHnting;      .    .    .    . 

Perfumery,  •  .  .  . 
Starch  manu&ctares. 
Cyder  and  Peny,  .    . 

Beer, 

Brandy, 


CHIEF  PLACES  OF  FABRICATION. 


Brought  forward, 

LdUe,  Amieiu,  Abbeville,  St  Qaentin, 
Paris,  and  the  dep.  of  the  North,  for  beet 

root  sugar, 

Ditto. 

Paris,  Sevres,  Limoffes, 

Sarregoemines,  Creu,  Montereau,    .    . 

Serreguefflines, 

Lyon,  Montel  near  Charolles,  Anisy, 

NibeUes  near  Orleans, 

Environs  of  Paris,  &c 

St  Oobin,  St  Qnirin,  Montherm^,  Girey, 

Montoer.is,  Bacara, 

Ptois, 

Paris,  Lyon,  Avignon,  (1,550  presses 

inactivity), 

In  the  South, 

Paris, ^ 

Nonnandr,  Bretagne,  Pioardy,     .    .    . 

Principallv  in  the  North, 

Cogniac,  Mon^Uier, 


APPBOSIMATIVB 
OOMMBBCIAL  ¥ALUB 


1,429,307,591 
3,000,000 

55,138,910 
5^685,000 
5,000,000 
6,000,000 

15,000,000 

17,500,000 
15,000,000 

20,500,000 
41,000,000 


19,409,096 
13,000,000 
6,000,000 
46,622,435 
47,635,377 
5^,000,000 


Total,  Francs,     .    .    .     .     •    1,802,798,409 

Or  about,  .Je75,l  16,600  star. 


PatentfJ]  We  observe  in  the  Moniieur  a  list  of  patents  taken  oat  for 
new  inventions  or  improvements  upon  existing  madiinery  in  France,  from 
the  commencement  of  the  Revolution  down  to  the  present  time.  This  list 
is  remarkable  as  showing  the  comparative  inactivity  of  inventiTe  genius 
and  industrious  enterprise  during  the  reign  of  terror,  or  the  oppressions  of 
despotism,  and  their  sudden  revival  on  the  return  of  internal  peace  and  so» 
eial  aecority.  The  following  is  the  ennmeration  to  which  we  have  alhid- 
ed  :-^In  1791  there  were  taken  out  94 ;  in  1792,  29  ;  in  1793, 4 ;  in  the 
year  1794,  4;  in  1795,  5 ;  in  1796,  8;  in  1797,  4;  in  179S,  10;  in 
1799,  22;  m  1800,  16;  in  1801,  84;  in  1802,  29;  in  1803,  45 ;  in 
1804, 44 ;  in  1805, 63 ;  in  ld06, 74 ;  in  1807, 66 ;  in  1808, 83 ;  in  1809, 
52  ;  in  1810, 93  :  in  181 1, 66 ;  in  1812,  96 ;  in  1813,  98 ;  in  1814, 53  ; 
m  1815,  77  ;  in  1816, 115  ;  in  1817,  162  ;  in  1818, 153 ;  in  1819, 138; 
in  1820,  151;  in  1821,  170;  in  1822,  175;  in  1823,  187;  in  1824, 
217 ;  and  in  the  first  six  months  of  1825,  161. 

Cofnmeree.'2  The  average  of  the  total  importations  into  France  during 
the  three  years  preceding  1790,  was  613,543,336  francs,  and  that  of  the 
exportadons  448,781,600.  Colbert  reckoned  that  in  1669  France  em- 
ployed only  600  ships  in  foreign  commerce ;  and  it  is  asserted  by  an  ano- 
nymoos  English  author,  that  in  1740  there  were  at  that  time  in  France  not 
more  than  600  merchant-ships ;  and  that  all  the  seamen  of  France  did  not 
exceed  30,000,  including  11,000  sailors  classed  by  the  king  as  belonging 
to  the  navy,  but  who  had  leave  of  serving  in  merchant  veesek  till  they 
were  wanted  by  his  majesty.  At  the  Rerolntion,  the  number  of  ships  em« 
ployed  in  long  royages,  amounted  to  1,000,  averaging  250  tons  each ;  and 
the  exports  to  different  European  States  employed  580,000  tons  of  ship- 
ping,  of  which,  however,  little  more  than  ^Ui,  or  152,000  tmis,  were 
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French.     The  whole  number  of  vesselfl  that,  in  1792,  entered  the  poru 
of  France,  were,  according  to  Roland,  7,607,  carrying  639,225  tons ;  of 
which,  1,823  Teflsela,  or  147,821  tons,  were  French;  1,910,  or  145,012 
tona>  were  English ;  and  3,344  reaaels,  or  346,402  tons,  belonged  to  other 
nations.      And  there  cleared  out  in  the  same  year  8,618  Teasels,  or 
544,935  tons;    of  which   1,940  ships,  or  147,400  tons,  were  French; 
3,111  vessels,  or  90,652  tons,  were  English;    and  3,367  Teasels,  or 
306,863  tons,  belonged  to  other  nations.     The  Monitetar  famishes  a  com- 
parative list  of  the  shippuig  which  sailed  from  the  ports  of  France  to  for- 
eign countries  in  the  two  years  of  1825  and  1826.     In  the  former,  the 
number  of  vessels  amount^  to  9,902,  the  tonnage  of  which  was  754,751 ; 
and  in  the  latter,  they  are  stated  at  8,897,  with  a  tonnage  of  788,417. 
French  vesseb  and  foreign  Teasels  trading  to  French  ports,  appear  from  the 
above  account  to  be  much  smaller  in  their  tonnage  than  British,  the  for- 
mer not  averaging  90  tons  and  the  latter. upwards  of  120.     Tbe  table  in 
the  MoniUur  specifies  the  quantity  of  this  shipping  which  belongs  to  the 
French  ship-owners,  and  that  which  is  navigated  under  a  foreign  6f^.  The 
latter  nearly  doubles  the  former,  being  in  1825  as  400,440  tons  to  247,264 ; 
and  in  1826  as  412,672  to  228,719.     The  number  of  seamen  employed 
in  navigating  the  French  commercial  navy  is  stated,  in  1825,  at  25,687 ; 
and  in  1826,  at  22,551.     This  is  exclusive  of  the  trade  of  France  with  her 
colonies,  which  employed,  in  1825,  439  ships,  measuring  .107,047  tons ; 
and  in  1826,  542  vessels,  with  127,026  tons.     The  seamen  engaged  in 
this  branch  of  commerce  are  stated,  in  the  above  years  respectively,  to  be 
6,413  and  7,668.     This  statement  indicates  a  great  improvement  in  the 
French  colonial  trade  within  the  short  space  of  a  twelvemonth.     In  com- 
paring this  account  of  the  shipping  of  France  with  that  of  England  and  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  we  both  discover  the  great  disproportion 
between  the  extent  of  the  trade  of  the  latter  two  countries  and  the  for- 
mer, and  likewise  the  great  difference  between  the  quantity  of  home  and 
foreign  vessels  employed  in  each.     The  whole  of  the  tonnage  employed 
in  the  foreign  commerce  of.  France  did  not  amount,  in  1825,  to  a  half  of 
that  employed  by  the  United  States,  and  to  little  more  than  a  fourth  of 
that  employed  by  this  country ;  and  while  about  half  the  commerce  is 
transacted  by  foreigners,  only  one-third  of  that  of  Great  Britain,  and 
one-tenth  of  that  of  our  trans- Atlantic  brethren,  is  engrossed  by  foreign 
bottoms.     We  subjoin  the  following  calculation  of  the  French  imports 
and  exports,  reduced  into  sterling  money : — 

1826— Value  of  goods  imported  into  France,    564,725,6 10  je2d,530,354  1 1     8 
Ditto  exported,  ditto,    .         .        .       560,505,769      23,354,532    0  10 

Excess  of  imports,  .  4,219,841        je]75,822  10  10 


In  1826,  542  French  ships  exported  to  the 

Colonies, 62,954,413    £2,623,100  10  10 

443  ships  imported,     .        .        .  61,072,326       2,544,680    5     0 

Excess  of  exports  to  Colonies,      .  1,882,087         £78,420    5  10 

It  appears,  from  the  preceding  extracts,  that  in  1826  the  sum-total  of  the 
French  imports  amounted  to  £23,530,354  lis.  8d.  sterling ;  whilst  the 
whole  of  the  exports  amounted  only  to  £23,355,532  Os.  lOd. ;  giving  an 
excess  of  imports  of  £175,822  lOs.  lOd.  over  the  exports  of  that  year. 
The  MonitetiT  labours  hard,  to  console  the  French  nation  for  a  result, 
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uoally  coDsiderad  as  highly  disadTantageons  and  detrimental  to  the  com- 
mercial pnnuits  of  a  nation,  and  with  this  view  gives  a  comparison  of  the 
colonial  trade  of  France,  from  whence  it  is  made  to  appear  that  in  this 
branch,  the  balance  of  trade  inclines  the  other  way,  and  is  considerably  in 
fiivour  of  France,  as,  dnring  the  same  year,  542  French  ships  exported 
goods  to  the  colonies  amounting  to  £2,613,100  10s.  lOd.  sterling,  whilst 
the  imports  into  France  in  443  ships,  from  the  colonies,  amoimted  to  only 
£2,544,680  ds.  sterlmg,  leaving  an  excess  of  £78,420  5s.  lOd.  of  exports 
over  imports.  The  French  importation  and  exportation,  upon  the  whole, 
appear  to  ns  much  more  important  in  amount,  than  the  public  was  in  gen- 
eral aware  of,  eepecially  when  dae  regard  is  had  to  the  comparative  value 
of  money  in  both  countries,  and  when  we  consider  that  the  trade  of  France 
rests  almost  entirely  on  the  basis  of  a  metallic  circulation,  estimated  at  nearly 
one  hundred  millions  sterling,  without  any  considerable  admixture  of  paper- 
cornaiqr,  exchequer  bills,  or  other  transferable  government  securities. 
According  to  the  official  accounts  published  by  the  board  of  customs,  the 
general  result  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  France  last  year  was  as  follows : 
—Arrived^  3,350  French  ships,  measuring  U^ther  353,102  tons,  with 
caigoes  of  the  value  of  230,140,293f.  Under  foreign  flags,  3,959  ships, 
ineasuring  408,873  tons,  value  of  the  cargoes  lll,626,559f.  480  tiers, 
measuring  60,636  tons,  value  24,415,448f. ;  by  land,  1 99,62 l,926f.— 
Total,  565,804,228f.  Sailed.  French  ships,  3,522,  measuring  3,046,370 
tons,  value  of  the  cai^goes  235,]29,660f.  Under  foreign  flags,  4,141, 
measuring  346,733  tons,  value  of  cargoes  167,728,165f.  1,180  tiers, 
measuring  93,108  tons,  valne  of  dargoes  42,776, 166f.  ;  by  land 
156,767,386f.— Total,  602,301,276f.  The  amount  of  coin  could  not  be 
precisely  calculated.  As  far  as  can  be  collected,  the  result  was — import- 
ed, 68,869,0  ]8f.;  exported,  31,471,931f. 

Monies*^  Accounts  were  formerly  kept  in  livres ;  the  present  mode  of 
keeping  accounts  is  in  francs  of  100  centimes  each.  Five  centimes  =  1 
sou ;  20  sous  =  one  franc  or  livre.  In  hasty  calculations  it  is  customary 
to  regard  the  franc  as  worth  lOd,  British  currency ;  but  the  British  sover- 
eign is  worth  25  francs  20  centimes.  The  silver-coins  most  in  use  are  the 
piece  of  5  francs,  the  piece  of  3  francs,  and  the  piece  of  50  centimes.  The 
gold-coins  most  in  use  are  the  Napoleon  or  new  Louis,  worth  20  francs ; 
the  double  Napoleon,  worth  40  francs ;  and  the  old  Louis,  worth  23  francs, 
50  centimes.  M^thin  the  last  thirty  years,  France  has  coined  in  gold  and 
ulver  to  the  value  of  2,447,924,164  francs,  or  about  £98,000,000  sterling. 
Her  annual  coinage  does  not  now  amount  to  £2,000,000  sterling. 

Weights  and  Meaewes,"]   During  the  republican  government,  a  system 
of  uniform  weights  and  measures  was  established  on  a  simple  plan :  the 
elementary  measure  being  connected  with  the  dimensions  of  the  terraque- 
ous globe.     This  measure,  which  is  called  mStrS,  that  is  a  measure  par 
exceUencCy  is  the  ten-millionth  part  of  a  quarter  of  the  terrestrial  meridian, 
that  IB,  of  the  distance  of  the  equator  from  the  pole,  and  is  equal  to  3  feet 
^  inches.     The  arc  serves  to  measure  the  surface  of  the  soil,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  arpent;  it  is  equal  to  100  square  m^tr^,  or  948 
feet  -f^  inches.     The  sUr^  is  equal  to  a  cubic  m6tr6,  or  -f^^  feet  cubic. 
The  UtrS  is  the  measure  of  capacity ;  it  is  equal  to  a  cubic  decim^tr^,  or 
50  j^  cubic  inches,  or  l-20th  of  the  former  pint  of  Ptoris.     The  grammk 
marks  the  weight ;  it  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  cubic  cen^metr6  of  pui'e 
water,  at  its  maximum  of  density.     It  has  been  found  equal  to  18^*0^^ 
French  grains,  of  which,  f>-^^  grains  make  4^^  English  grains ;  and 
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489^uuL  gnmmes  iiiik«  a  poond  of  the  ttandard  of  the  niat  of  Fm. 
These  5  primitive  meararee,  viz.  mtoee,  arcB,  tter^Sy  litres,  aad  gmnnet, 
are  succeesiyely  nultq^lied  or  divided  hy  10,  in  order  to  form  the  gieater 
or  smaller  measnreSy  uialogoas  to  the  dedmal  syatem  of  arithaiedc.  The 
three  divisors  are  d^ei^  eento^  and  mHU:  expressing  the  10th,  100th,  sod 
1000th  part.  Thas,  dtcmiM  ii  the  10th  pwrt  of  the  m6tr§,  dieUxre  the 
10th  part  of  the  arc,  &c.  The  four  moltiplieators  are  dmo^  hecta^  kiUo, 
and  tf^frioy  denotiiig  10  times,  100  times,  1000  times,  and  10,000  timet: 
thus,  the  decianitri  is  10  mto^s,  the  heeUkr$  100  arcs,  the  kUianUtri 
1000  metres,  the  n^fria  gramm/t  10,000  grammes. 


CHAP.    IV.— POPULATION— NATIONAL    CHARACTfiR^LAN- 
6UAG&«LIT£RATUR&- RELIGION. 

The  French  empire,  in  1812,  previous  to  the  invasion  of  Russia  had  a 
population  of  43,000,000  of  souls,  including  Holland  and  the  German 
departments  ;  besides,  6,400,000  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  1,500,000 
in  the  nijrrian  provinces.  According  to  the  official  returns  for  1827,  the 
total  population  of  the  present  French  empire,  including  Corsica,  is 
31,851,545.  Of  this  number  about  two^hirds  are  engaged  in  agricaltnre ; 
the  other  third  comprehends  about  4,300,000  artiasns,  and  5,300,000 
merchants,  public  functionaries,  and  individuals  devoted  to  liberal  profes- 
sions. According  to  tlie  tables  inserted  in  the  AxMwaire^  published  by 
the  Bureau  des  Longitudes,  the  mean  annual  number  of  birdis  in  France, 
in  the  eight  years  between  1817  and  1824,  was  961,145  ;  that  of  deaths, 
761,326  ;  and  that  of  marriages  225,658.  During  the  same  period  the 
number  of  male-births  exceeded  that  of  female-births  by  about  one-fifth. 
It  also  appears  from  the  same  tables  that  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  infants 
bom  in  France  die  in  their  first  year,  and  one-third  do  not  reach  the  age 
of  two  yeara.^     It  appears  from  the  calculations  of  M.  C.  Dupin,  that  a 

*  Ik  appeart  fron  M.  Foarrier's  very  carlooa  iavesticatien  on  the  diangn  which 
have  taken  place  on  the  laws  of  mortality  in  France  darin|[  the  last  half-aentory,  that 
whereas  formerlr  oat  of  100  inftmts  who  were  bom,  50  died  within  the  first  two  years, 
BOW,  only  88.,i^a  die  mU  of  the  eane  aamber  In  that  period.  TheM  can  be  no  doaht 
th^  thta  eWikiBf  differonoe  in  the  BMrtallty  of  inlimla  ia  •ttrthatabU  to  vaadiiatioo, 
and  to  the  improTement  in  the  general  condition  of  the  poor.  In  aU  the  other  stages  of 
life  the  comparison  Is  lofarlably  in  favour  of  the  present  day.  Thus  formerly,  of  100 
ehOdm,  65^tha  died  before  they  reaohod  10  yean  of  age»— now  only  4S^tbe  die 
within  that  time ;  formerly  only  81  .fjik%  men  out  of  100  arrival  at  the  ago  af  6a,— 4iow 
SS^ths  arrive  at  that  age;  formerly  one  individual  died  annually  ont of  80,— -now 
only  one  dies  out  of  39.  At  preeent,  however,  only  one  Urth  takes  place  annual^  in 
91  persons,  while  formerly  one  took  place  In  25.  A  similar  diminution  occurs  in 
marriages ;  formerly  the  ealeulation  was  one  in  1 1 1  penonor-now  it  is  only  one  in  I3& 
The  fertility  of  marriages,  however^  has  not  altered,— -tho  average  protluot  of  «eh 
union  Is  nearly  4  children.  Although  It  thus  appears  that  there  are  In  proportion  to  the 
population,  fewer  marriages  and  fewer  children  born  than  formerly,  yet  the  population 
rapidly  increasee.  because  a  greater  number  of  the  children  become  men,  and  heeauee  a 
greater  number  of  the  men  live  to  an  old  age.  According  to  Dupin,  the  population 
of  France  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  about  200,000  annually.  l*he  following  is  the 
iMwement  of  the  population  in  Fnmoa  at  two  periods ;  the  flnt  being  calonlated  at  an 
avarige  of  10  years,— and  tho  seoond  at  an  avenge  of  8. 

PopnlaUon, 84^800,000  80,400^000 

g/*?" 816,400  761,890 

g'fi** I»S»«00  057,9?0 

^T*V^M^ «I8»7W  8n,f7l> 

Natural  children, 80^480  T&TeO 
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dngiikr  diminiition  in  the  height  of  the  French  has  taken  place  aince  the 
ReTolntion.     According  to  tlie  returns  presented  to  the  Chamhers  in  1826, 
hy  the  minister  of  war,  it  seems,  that  out  of  1,033,422  yoaths,  who  ap- 
peared before  the  councils  of  revision,  there  were  380,213  rejected,  be- 
cause they  did  not  even  reach  the  low  stature  of  four  feet  ten  inches  (fire 
feet  one  inch  and  four-fifths  of  an  inch  English.)     Tins  curious  fact  led 
him  to  examine  the  cause  of  this  dhninution  in  size  of  the  French  race, 
which  he  states  to  be  the  wars  of  the  Revolution,  because  they  cut  doMm 
more  particularly  the  ririle  part  of  the  population ;  and  also  the  inferior 
food  of  the  woiicing  classes.     The  extreme  repugnance  which  these  clas- 
ses yet  manifest  for  vaccination,  the  imprudent  liberality  with  which  hos- 
pitala  for  foundlings  have  been  endowed,  and  the  numerous  facilities  of 
support  afforded  to  poor  or  seduced  mcMthers,  have  also  appeared  to  M  • 
Dnpin  positive  causes  of  the  enfeebling  of  the  present  generations.     A 
glance  at  the  table  already  inserted  will  show  thai  the  comparadve  popn- 
ladoQ  of  the  French  departments  corresponds  to  the  comparative  industry 
of  the  districts.     Thus,  omitting  the  capital,  the  departments  of  Nord, 
Rhone,  Hont  and  Bas-Rhin,  and  Seine-Inferieure,  are  at  once  the  most 
populous  and  the  most  industrious ;  while  those  of  Basses  and  Hantes- 
Alpes,  Landes,  and  Loz^re,  are,  on  the  contrary,  the  most  thinly  inhabited, 
and  the  least  productive.     The  average  produce  of  the  hectare  around 
Pkris  b  216  francs ;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lyons  it  is  45  ;  and  in  that 
of  the  Seine-Inferieure,  68 ;  in  the  Gironde  it  is  32 ;  in  the  Bouches-du- 
Rhone  27 ;  and  upon  an  average  for  the  whole  kingdom  28. 

The  population  of  France  consists  of  French,  Germans,  Cimmerians,  or, 
as  they  are  also  called,  Bas-Bretons,  Basques,  and  Italians ;  to  whom  may 
be  added  Jews,  Gypsies,  and  Cagots.  Ij/.  The  French  tribe  amounts  to 
about  25,500,000.  They  are  derived  from  the  Celts  or  Gauls,  the  Ro- 
mans, and  the  Franks,  but  principally  from  the  latter.  Their  language  is 
the  principal  language  of  the  country,  and  is  very  generally  understood 
and  spoken  by  well-educated  people  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe.  It 
has  many  and  very  different  dialects.  In  appearance  and  character  the 
French  inhabitants  of  the  different  provinces,  particularly  those  of  the  north 
and  south,  differ  very  much  from  one  another.  The  French  of  the  south 
are  a  much  more  ardent,  irritable,  and  impetuous  race  than  those  of  the 
north.  That  liveliness  and  cheerfulness  for  which  the  French  are  pro- 
verbially remarkable,  are  found  in  the  most  eminent  de^iree  in  the  Proven- 
^alls,  whose  piercing  black  eyes,  and  highly  animated  features,  are  the 
fiuthfnl  index  of  their  character.  2d.  The  BretonSf  or  JSas-JBretonsy 
amounting  to  about  920,000  in  Lower  Brittany,  are  descended  from  the 
British  Cimmerians,  who,  in  the  5th  century,  were  driven  from  Great 
Britain  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  settled  in  this  part  of  France,  to  which 
they  gave  their  name.  They  still  speak  the  ancient  British  or  Ciitimerian 
language,  and  are  distinguished  from  the  French,  by  their  appearance, 
manners,  customs,  and  dress.  Their  features  indicate  a  phlegmatic  dis- 
position ;  but  for  honesty,  benevolence,  and  hospitality,  the  true  Bas-Bre- 

MortalUy  of  Different  Age*, 
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ton  IB  provefbifl.    Il  miitfk  be  oonfesMd,  howerer,  that  snperstitloiiy  ig- 
nMBnoey  aad  a  general  dislike  of  innoTadon,  are  prominent  features  in  xhar 
character,  and  that  they  mnst  be  regarded  as  some  centoriea  beliind  the 
iest  of  their  ooontrymen  in  ciriliaation.     They  Htc  mostly  in  hamlets  or 
isolated  Cwms.     Their  houses,  or  rather  hnts,  are  very  dirty,  and  their 
agricnhiira  ia  wretchedly  bad ;  noTertheless  the  Breton  is  quite  happy  with 
his  milk  and  oat-cakes.     Sd,  The  Crermenu  amount  to  nearly  3,000,000, 
being  in  part  Walloons.     The  Grennans  inhabit  Alsace,  the  Sontgan,  and 
a  part  of  Lorraine.     They  are  very  much  attached  to  their  own  langoage, 
manners,  and  dress ;  but  a  great  part  of  them  speak  the  Lorraine  potou,  or 
the  Roman-FVench  dialect,  and  French  is  generally  nsed  in  the  towns. 
The  Grerman  which  is  spoken  in  France  is  extremely  corrupt ;  and  as  it 
approaches  the  sonth  becomes  more  and  more  similar  to  the  Swiss  dialects. 
In  the  middle  parts  of  the  Alsace  it  is  almost  entirely  the  old  Snabian  of 
the  middle  ages,  and  a  mnltitade  of  old  Grennan  words,  now  obsolete  in 
the  present  Gennan  language,  have  been  preserved  here.     Tlie  Walloons 
in  the  departments  of  Nord  and  Pas  de  Calais  speak  Flemish ;  bat  in  the 
towns  French  is  almost  every  where  predominant.     4/A.  Hie  ScLgqueg^ 
the  descendants  of  the  andent  Cantabrians,  amount  to  about  108,000  in- 
dividuals, chiefly  located  at  the*  foot  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  Pjrrenees, 
where  they  have  preserved  their  language  and  national  dress.     Honesty 
and  valour  are  characteristic  features  of  the  Basques.     TTie  French  dialect 
of  Grascoigne  is  also  intermixed  with  Basque  words.     5tK  The  Italiam^ 
amounting  to  nearly  200,000  individuals,  are  chiefly  confined  to  Corsica ; 
a  considerable  number  of  them  are  Savoyards,  who  wander  through  the 
whole  of  France.     The  Corsicans  speak  Italian ;  but  the  language  has 
been  greatly  corrupted  by  them,  particularly  in  the  mountidns,  where  it  is 
mixed  with  many  Moorish  expressions.     Tlie  common  people  are  still  in 
a  state  of  barbarity,  and  civilization  is  in  its  infancy.     The  men  are  in 
general  strong  and  well-made.     The  Corsicans  are  good  soldiers ;  but  ex- 
tremely proud,  ambitious,  and  vindictive.     In  dr^  and  furniture  they 
exhibit  great  simplicity ;  a  table,  a  few  benches,  and  one  bed,  in  which  the 
whole  fiunily  sleep,  frequently  constitute  the  whole  furniture   of  the 
Corsican  peasant.     They  are  in  general  dirty  in  their  dress ;  but  a  plea- 
sant feature  in  their  character  is  their  hospitality,     ^th.  The  French  Jewi 
are  little  different  from  then*  brethren  in  other  countries,  but  enjoy  in 
France  full  civil  rights,     They  amount  to  about  60,000.     Ith,  There  are 
about  10,000  Gypsiei  in  the  Pyrenees  and  on  the  Rhino  and  Moselle, 
who  now,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  lead  a  settled  life.     %tK  The 
CkgoU  or  Cahoii  live  in  scattered  fiunilies  in  the  mountains  of  Bigorre, 
and  in  the  Western  parts  of  France.     They  are  the  degenerate  remnants 
of  an  ancient  tribe  whose  origin  can  no  longer  be  traced. 

National  Charcuter,']  If  it  is  difficult  for  rival  nations  to  see  eadi 
other's  character  through  a  just  and  true  medium,  and  to  delineate  with 
precision,  and  describe  with  accurate  impartiality  its  principal  and  dis- 
tinctive features,  this  circumstance  must  still  be  allowed  to  operate  for- 
cibly, when  speaking  of  the  French  nation,  whom  from  earliest  years,  our 
education,  our  national  history,  and  our.  national  songs,  have  accustomed 
us  to  view  as  our  hereditary  enemies.  And  when  we  take  into  con- 
sideration the  effects  produced  upon  such  prejudices  by  a  war  of  twenty- 
»hree  years'  continuance,  a  war  the  most  obstinate  and  sanguimuy, 
and  in  which  the  malevolent  passions  of  our  common  nature  were 
brought  into  their  full  play,  the  task  of  truth  becomes  harder  still* 
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We  we  BOW  better  able  to  talk  fiurly  and  ioipartially  of  Fnmce  and 
Frencbmen;  ao  much  intercoime  now  exists  between  the  two  nationsi 
that  we  are  daily  becoming  move  tiuly  acquainted  with  each  othen 
We  are  nol  awara,  howoTer,  that  there  is  much  exaggeration  in  the 
following  sketch  of  the  French  national  character,  which  appeared  some 
yeaia  ago  in  the  Edinburgh  Eneydopadias  ^^  An  exceasive  mobility 
and  «  perpetoal  rsstless  activity,  produced  by  an  exuberance  of  animal 
ipirita,  form  the  essential  ingredients  of  French  character.     They  are 
quick,  ingenious,   fertile  in  expedients,  buoyant  against  difficulty  or 
adveratty :  but  mutable,  trifling,  confident,  Tain,  credulous,  and  incapable 
of  moderation.     With  much  that  renden  them  amiable  in  society, — as 
readiness  to  oblige,  delicate  attenticms,  kind  sympathy,  and  lively  sensi- 
bility^ — ^they  are  often  of  insecure  commerce,  from  laxity  of  principle, 
unmeaning  professions,  jealous  irritability,  and  a  strong  propensity  for  in- 
trigue.   Their  feelings  of  every  kind  veqpe  to  excess;  and  tliere  is  nothing 
materially  good  or  bad  of  which  they  are  not  equable  under  the  influence 
of  their  impetuous  ardour.     The  French  are,  beyond  all  example, 'the 
creatorea  of  society ;  by  it  their  manners  and  sentiments  'are  fashioned, 
and  in  it  are  centred  their  chief  pleasures  and  gratifications.     They  would 
cxeri  all  other  nations  in  the  art  of  convenation,  were  not  the  desire  of 
shining  too  univenal.    The  love  of  glory  operates  upon  them  with  extra- 
ofdinary  f<vce,  and  stimulates  them  to  great  exertions ;  but  it  is  often 
attended  with  empty  ostentation  and  gasconade."     We  think  this  sketch 
subataatially  correct.     No  man  appears  to  have  studied  and  understood 
the  French  character  better  than  Buonaparte,  who,  by  a  dexterous  adapta* 
tion  of  conduct  and  manners  admirably  suited  to  their  darling  propensities, 
contrived  to  consolidate  his  usurped  government  so  strongly  tlmt  it  re- 
quired all  hii  own  rashness  to  undermine  it.     The  passion  for  nMional 
glory  is  so  strong  and  so  universal,  that,  if  it  be  but  gratified.  Frenchmen 
will  submit  to  any  suffering.     This  was  strikingly  exhibited  in  the  reign 
of  the  late  emperor.    Did  the  people  ask  for  bread  ?  he  showed  them  a 
temple.     Did  they  require  of  him  the  blood  of  their  children  so  wantonly 
and  profusely  shed  ?  be  detailed  to  them  a  rictory,  and  they  retired,  satis* 
fied  that  if  they  sufifered  or  wept,  France  was  rendered  illustrions  and 
victorious.     For  this  they  bore  the  heavy  yoke  of  a  military  despotism, 
and  an  annual  conscription.     For  this  they  followed  their  warlike  chief 
through  the  barren  sands  of  Prussia,  the  imperrious  forests  of  Poland, 
and  Uie  frosen  wilds  of  Russia.     It  was  this  that  filled  the  armies  ojf 
France  with  myriads  of  ardent  warriors,  who,  identifying  the  glory  of 
their  «nperor  with  that  of  their  country,  rushed  into  the  field,  and  gal* 
lantly  faced  death  in  every  dreadful  form.     Their  national  vanity  is  con- 
spicuous ;  and  may  be  mortified  but  cannot  be  cured.     It  iqipeared  in  a 
striking  light  afler  the  first  capture  of  Paris,  when  they  endeavoured  to 
disguise  fitom  themselves  the  humiliation  to  which  they  had  been  sub* 
iected.     The  mild  conduct  of  the  Allies  at  that  period  was  construed  by 
this  paasiott  into  a  reepectlul  dread  of  the  spirit  of  the  gnmd  nation ;  and 
when  the  Allies  were  gone,  the  Parisians  began  to  talk  big,  and  say  to 
strangers :  '*  You  know,  we  were  not  conquered  ?     The  reception  of  the 
king  waa  wholly  a  voluntary  act  of  our's.     It  was  only  by  dint  of  num* 
bars,  and  the  tteachery  of  Marmont,  that  ever  the  Allies  got  to  Paris,  or 
entered  the  capital."     It  was  this  national  vanity  that  buoyed  them  up 
under  every  adversity.     It  was  this  that  attributed  the  loss  of  half-a- 
million  of  men,  and  all  the  disasters  of  the  Ruspum  campaign,  entirely  to 
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the  fnwt.  It  W8a  this  that  Mcribed  the  defeat  at  L«ipiic  to  Saxoo  deaer- 
tion,  the  ignorance  of  a  corporal,  and  the  want  of  cannon-shot;  and  it 
was  the  aame  national  canity  that  ascribed  the  loss  of  the  battle  of 
Waterloo, — not  to  the  cool  bravery,  and  the  firm  nervous  conrage  of  the 
Bntifih,--bQt  entirely  to  the  mwkilftil  and  presomptnoas  rashness  of  that 
very  man  whom  the  same  people,  in  theday  of  his  prosperity,  had  regarded 
as  a  hero  far  surpassing  Hannibal  and  Frederick.  Their  character  has 
been  long  known  for  volatility,  insincerity,  and  restleas  activity.  In  thb 
Uuit  particular,  the  studied  ubiquity  of  Buonaparte  admirably  suited  than. 
He  contrived  to  multiply  himself,  as  it  were,  in  thrir  eyes  by  his  wonder- 
ful mobility ;  now  galloping  along  a  line  of  troops  ; — now  alone,  fir  with 
a  single  aid-de-camp,  inspecting  some  public  building, — ^in  another  quarter 
beheld  in  his  carriage, — and,  again  found  sauntering  in  the  gallery  of  the 
Louvre,  viewing  Uie  pictures  wad  statues.  Burke  observed  that  to  suit 
the  restless  activity  of  Frenchmen  a  restored  king  ought  to  spend  ux 
houre  a  day  on  horseback ;  and  Ney  advised  Louis  to  review  the  tr«N>ps  as 
the^  passed  through  Pfeurb,  even  though  it  were  in  a  litter.  It  was  this 
extreme  mobility,  combined  with  ferocity,  which  occasioned  the  sarcastic 
remark  of  Voltah«:  *'  That  the  character  of  a  Frenchman  is  composed 
of  the  tiger  and  the  monkey."  And  Volney — ^himself  a  Frenchman — 
in  his  view  of  the  American  States,  has  declared  that  "  of  all  foreigners, 
the  French  are  the  most  unqualified  to  become  settlera  in  that  quarter  of 
the  world  from  their  excessive  love  of  society,  their  propensity  to  incessant 
chattering,  and  the  dreadfVd  state  of  ennui  to  which  a  Frenchman  is  re- 
duced when  removed  from  the  buzz  and  flutter  of  a  crowd."  This  habitual 
carelessness-— this  utter  unconcern  for  the  future,  and  want  of  reflection 
on  the  past, — ^makes  them  appear,  in  the  eyes  of  foreigners,  the  happiest 
people  in  the  world ;  and  has  enabled  them  to  pass  with  ease  from  one 
political  change  to  another.  Conscious  of  this  national  ]»open8ity»  the 
different  revolutionary  governments  always  todc  special  care  to  provide 
them  with  amusements  and  shows;  and  Buonaparte  in  particular  excelled 
all  his  predeoessora  in  dexterously  accommodating  himself  to  this  frivolity 
of  character.  Even  all  the  violent  revolutions  that  have  takea  place, 
never  seemed  to  affect  the  national  gaiety ;  amid  all  the  scenes  of  revoln- 
tionary  carnage,  Paris  continued  to  be  one  of  the  hi^piest  cities  in  the 
world.  While  the  sdreams  of  massacre  resounded  in  some  parts  of  the 
city;  in  othera,  acton  and  mountebanks  were  performing  to  crowded 
theatres,  and  nothing  was  heard  but  sounds  of  pleasure.  In  Paris  alone, 
the  theatres  which  are  open  every  night.  Sabbath  evenings  not  excepted — 
support  15,000  families.  Dancing  has  ever  been  a  favourite  national 
amusement ;  and  although  we  cannot  acquiesce  in  the  etymological  reverie 
of  Sidonius  ApoUinaris,  in  deriving  the  name  of  the  Salian  Franks, — the 
ancestcnrs  of  the  modem  French — ^from  the  Latin  saUre^  *  to  leap,'  be- 
cause they  were  a  dancing  and  leaping  people;  yet  it  may  seem  extremely 
well-adapted  to  the  present  Franks,  who  excel  all  other  nations  in  this 
frivolous  art.  With  us,  it  is  only  an  amusement ;  but  in  France,  it  seems 
to  be  an  employment.  With  us,  dancing  is  confined  to  the  early  period 
of  youth,  and  is  seldom  thought  of  or  practised  in  connubial  life ;  but 
with  the  French,  the  passion  continues  till  the  end  of  the  chapter  of 
mortal  existence.  The  vice  of  gambling  too — which,  we  must  own,  pre- 
vails in  our  capital  to  a  great  extent — ^reigns  in  all  its  glory  at  Paris ;  and 
the  number  of  gaming-houses  is  immense.  This  giand  source  of  public 
demoralization  was  openly  countenanced  and  encouraged  by  the  diffeaent 
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reTolntkituuy  goyenunentSy  as  it  afforded  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  State; 
and  it  stiU  yields  about  £250,000  of  annual  revemie.    The  Pblab  Royale, 
fonnded  in  1629  by  Canfinal  Richelieu,  is  still  the  grand  focus  of  this 
fertile  source  of  every  misery  and  crime.     Mr  Scott,  who  visited  Paris 
in  1814 ;  and  saw  the  vortex  of  frivolity  and  dissipation  in  which  its  in- 
habitants are  constantly  whirled,  says :  *'  The  P^ais  Royale  now  presents 
the  most  characteristic  feature  of  Paris;  it  is  dissolute,  gay,  wretched, 
elegant,  paltry,  busy,  and  idle, — ^it  suggests  recollections  of  atrocity,  and 
supplies  si^ts   of  fiEmanation, — ^it  (Hsplays  virtue  and  vice   living  on 
easy  terms,  and  in  immediate  neighbourhood  of  each  other.     Excitements, 
indnlgendes,  and  privations, — art  and  vulgarity,— science  and  ignorance,—* 
artful  conspiracies,  and  caieleas  debaucheries,— all  mingle  here,  forming  an 
atmosphere  of  various  exhalations, — a  whirl  of  the  most  lively  images—* 
a  stimulatiog  meiang^e  of  what  is  most  heating,  intoxicating,  and  subduing." 
Sir  Waiter  Scott,  who  visited  P^iris  after  its  second  capture,  uses   stilt 
stronger  language  concerning  the  rage  for  gambling  displayed  at  Paris : 
<<  The  Palais  Royale,  (says  he,)  in  whose  saloons  and  porticoes  vice  has 
established  a  public  and  open  school  for  gambling  and  licentiousness,  far 
from  affording,  as  at  present,  an  impure  and  scandalous  source  of  revenue 
to  the  State,  should  be  levelled  to  the  ground,  with  all  its  accursed  broth- 
els and  gambling-houses — rendezvouses  the  more  seductive  to  youth  as 
being  free  from  some  of  those  dangers  which  would  alarm  timidity  in 
places  of  avowedly  scandalous  resort.     Graming  is,  indeed,  reduced  to  all 
the  gravity  of  a  science ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  is  conducted  upon  the 
scale  of  the  most  extensive  manufacture.     In  the  Sallon  des  Etrangers 
the  most  celebrated  haunt  of  this  Dom-Daniel,  which  I  had  the  curiosity 
to  riait,  the  scene  was  decent  and  silent  to  a  degree  of  solemnity.     An 
immense  hall  was  filled  with  gamesters  and  spectators.     Those  who  kept 
the  bank  and  managed  the  affidrs  of  the  establishment  were  distinguished 
by  the  green  shades  which  they  wore  to  preserve  their  eyes,  by  their  silent 
and  grave  demeanour,  and  by  the  paleness  of  their  countenances  exhausted 
by  their  continual  vigils.     There  was  no  distinction  of  persons,  nor  any 
pass-port  required  for  entrance,  save  that  of  a  decent  exterior ;  and,  on  the 
long  tables,  which  were  coTcred  with  gold,  an  artisan  was  at  liberty  to 
haaud  his  week's  wages,  or  a  noble  his  whole  estate.     Youth  and  age 
were  equally  welcome  ;  and  any  one  who  chose  to  play  within  the  limits 
of  a  trifling  sum,  had  only  to  accuse  his  own  weakness  if  he  was  drawn 
into  deeper  or  more  dangerous  hazard.     Every  thing  seemed  to  be  con- 
ducted with  perfect  fairness ;  and,  indeed,  the  mechanical  construction  of 
the  £0  tables,  or  whatever  they  were  called,  appears  calculated  to  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  fraud.     The  only  advantage  possessed  by  the  bank 
— ^which  is,  however,  enormous — ^is  the  extent  of  the  funds,  by  which  it  is 
enabled  to  sustain  any  reverse  of  fortune ;  whereas,  most  of  the  indivi- 
daals  who  play  against  the  bank  are  in  circumstances  to  be  ruined  by  the 
first  succession  of  ill  luck ;  so  that,  ultimately,  the  small  ventures  merge 
in  the  stock  of  the  principal  adventurers,  as  rivers  run  into  the  sea.     The 
profits  of  the  establishment  must,  indeed,  be  very  large  to  support  its  ex- 
penses.    Besides  a  variety  of  attendants,  who  distribute  refi^hments  to 
the  players  gratis,  there  is  an  elegant  entertainment,  with  expensive  wines, 
regularly  prepared  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  for  those  who* 
choose  to  partake  of  it.     With  such  temptations  around  him,  and  where- 
the  hazarding  an  insignificant  sum  seems  at  first  venial  or  innocent,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  thousands  feel  themselves  gradually  involved  in  the  vortex> 
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wliose  Torge  is  so  Kttle  distbgniiliable,  until  they  sre  twAHowed  vp^  with 
their  time,  talents,  fortnne,  and  inqnently  also,  both  body  and  soaK     This 
is  vice  widi  her  iaireet  Tisard ;  but  the  same  mihallowed  precinct  contains 
many  a  secret  cell  for  the  most  hideoas  and  unheard  of  debanclieries, — 
many  an  open  rendesvons  of  infamy,  and  many  a  den  of  usury  and  trea- 
son: the  whole  mixed  with  a  Tanity^fiur  of  shops  for  jewels,  trinkets,  and 
hanWiWt  that  hashfnlness  may  not  need  a  decent  pretext  for  adTentozing 
into  the  haunts  of  infiuny.     It  was  here  that  the  firat  preachers  of  Revo- 
lution found,  amidst  gamblers,  desperadoes,  and  prostitutes,  read^  asditon 
of  their  doctrines,  and  active  hands  to  labour  in  dieir  vineyard.     In  more 
leoent  times,  it  was  here  that  the  plots  of  the  Buonapartists  were  ad- 
justed, and  itke  number  of  their  partisans  instructed  concerning  the  pro- 
gress of  the  conspiracy ;  and  from  hence  the  seduced  soldien,  inflamed 
with  many  a  bumper  to  the  health  of  the  exile  of  Elba,  under  the  mystic 
names  of  Jean  de  TEpee,  and  corporal  Violet,  were  dismissed  to  spread 
the  news  of  his  approaching  return,  and  prepare  their  comrades  to  desert 
their  lawful  sovereign.     In  short,  fnm  diis  central  pit  of  Acheron,  in  which 
aie  openly  assembled  and  mingled  those  characteni  and  occupations  which 
in  all  other  capitals  are  driven  to  shroud  themselves  in  separate  and  retired 
recesses, — ^from  this  focus  of  vice  and  treason,  have  flowed  forth  those 
waters  of  bitterness  of  whidi  France  has  drunk  so  deeply.     Why,  after 
having  occasioned  so  much  individual  and  public  misery,  this  source  of  ini- 
quity is  not  now  stopped,  the  tenants  expelled,  and  the  buildings  levied 
to  the  ground,  is  a  question  which  the  consciences  of  the  F^rench  ministers 
can  best  answer ;  thus  far  it  is  certain,  at  least,  that  if  the  disorders  of 
France  can  be  traced  to  a  want  of  principle  and  moral  character,  it  cannot 
be  well  to  maintain  among  the  people,  for  the  sake  cf  sharing  its  polluted 
profits,  such  a  hot-bed  of  avowed  depravity."     The  French,  and  especially 
the  Parisians,  wer6  so  accustomed  since  the  Revolution  to  a  total  disre- 
gard of  the  Sabbath,  that  the  attempt  of  Louis  XVIII.  to  enforce  its  strict 
observance  made  him  unpopular  with  his  new  subjects.     So  enraged  were 
the  Parisians  at  the  royal  mandate  for  shutting  up  the  shops,  exhibitions, 
theatres,  gaming-houses,  and  prohibiting  labour  on  that  day,  that  diey  cried 
out :  **  Buonaparte  never  did  any  thing  half  so  t3rrannical  as  this !"     It 
was  one  of  the  first  acts  of  Buonaparte,  after  his  return,  to  annul  this  de- 
cree.    ''  All  the  merchants,**  said  the  Moniteur  of  SSd  Maroh  1815 — 
**  rejoice  that  they  are  no  longer  obliged  to  shut  their  shops  on  Sunday. 
Trade  will  no  longer  be  shackled ;  and  the  workman,  who  has  no  other 
day  but  this  to  make  his  little  purchases,  will  no  longer  be  obliged  to  sa- 
crifice a  part  of  his  time  devoted  to  labour  for  this  purpose."     It  required 
the  terrore  of  the  guillotine,  in  I79S,  to  compel  the  merchants  to  do  what 
without  compulsion  they  rejoiced  to  perform  in  1815.     The  reduction  of 
marriage  to  a  state  of  decent  and  legal  conculnnage,  from  which  the  parties 
can  free  themselves  at  pleasure,  has  siq>ped  the  basis  of  the  connubial 
structure  and  of  the  socud  affections  in  France.     Marriage  is  diere  little 
else  than  a  mere  temporaiy  connexion.     Tlie  following  is  the  system  of 
divorce  in  France.     If  either  the  man  or  woman  wish  to  be  divorced,  they 
must  give  notice  of  it  to  the  prefect,  and  six  months'  time  is  necessary 
before  it  takes  place ;  in  the  interim  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  diildren  are  made,  which  are  as  follows : — The  girls 
are  generally  consigned  to  the  care  of  the  mother,  and  the  boys  to  the 
Cither ;  a  very  minute  investigaidon  takes  place  of  the  father's  or  mother's 
fortune,  so  that  the  children  are  certain  of  being  provided  for.    If  a  man 
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is  nAj  and  is  the  pfirty  that  saes  for  the  divorce,  he  nrast  return  half  of 
his  wife's  jointure,  and  settle  a  maintenance  on  her  for  life.  If  a  woman 
saes  for  the  diyoroe,  the  wife  must  letnm  every  article  €»f  presents  she  has 
received  from  her  hnsband,  even  hefore  marriage.  The  woman  is  not 
compelled,  howeTer,  to  maintain  her  husband  after  diroice,  but  mast  her 
childreB.  If  the  father  remarries,  and  has  heirs  by  his  last  raarm^,  the 
children  by  the  former  wife  have  the  same  claims  to  the  patrimony  as  the 
others.  The  dreadinl  state  of  morality  in  France  must  be  owing  to  a  gen- 
enl  destitotion  of  religions  and  moral  principles,  and  those  ssdatary  re- 
slndDtB  which  arise  from  the  presence  of  sneh  principles.  It  woold  Be 
vahky  however,  to  infer  that  sncb  a  state  of  things  wholly  originated  in 
the  Revohition.  That  event  evidenced  and  increased  the  moral  distempw, 
but  did  not  produce  it.  Tlie  seeds  of  infidelity  and  immorality  had  been 
for  a  long  time  germinating  in  the  soil  of  the  national  character,  and  had 
taken  firm  hold  of  the  pnblic  mind ;  and  the  moment  that  all  l^;al  re- 
straints were  removed  ont  of  the  way  by  the  Revolution,  the  disease  was 
foDy  manifested  in  all  its  loathsome  deformity. 

State  of  Crime.']  Intimately  connected  wi^  the  state  of  social  morals 
in  a  comttry  is  the  state  of  crime.  Yet  in  this  respect  France  furnishes  a 
fivoarable  contrast  with  England.  In  1826,  the  number  of  persons  charged 
with  criminal  offences  in  France  was  7,591,  of  whom  603,  who  fled,  were 
condemned  par  eoniwmaee.  Of  the  remainder,  2,640  were  acquitted,  and 
4,348  fonnd  guilty  and  condemned  to  the  following  punishments : — 

To  death,         ......  150 


To  hard  labour  for  life, 
To  hard  labonr  for  various  terms, 
To  solitary  imprisonment^ 
To  the  pillory,  •  , 

To  banishment. 
To  civil  degradation,   • 
To  imprisonment,  with  or  without  fine, 
To  confinement  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  (being 
under  16  years  of  age)  in  a  house  of  correction. 
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The  proportion  of  female  criminals  to  males  was  about  20  in  100 ;  and 
above  half  the  accused  persons  were  under  30  years  of  age.  In  England, 
in  the  year  1825,  the  number  of  persons  found  guilty  of  criminal  offences 
was  9,964.  In  1826  it  amounted  to  11,095,  of  whom  1,200  were  con- 
demned to  death  I  The  number  of  galley-slaves  tried  for  fresh  offences, 
which  was  179  in  1826,  was  in  1827  but  173 ;  the  number  so  tried,  who 
bad  been  punished  by  close  imprisonment,  on  the  contrary,  has  arisen  from 
%  to  112.  According  to  reports,  the  number  of  liberated  galley-slaves 
existbg  at  this  time  throughout  the  kingdom  is  11,464,  and  the  number 
of  those  who  have  suffered  close  imprisonment  7,896.  The  proportion 
between  these  numbers  and  the  fresh  trials  is,  for  the  galley  slaves,  as  1 
in  66 ;  and  the  discharged  from  prison,  as  1  in  70.  M.de  Portalis  states, 
that  98  per  cent,  of  those  sentenced  for  the  most  dangerous  crimes  profit 
hf  the  fint  punishment,  and  return  to  society  improved  in  principles  and 
habits.  Such,  he  says,  is  the  first  result  of  the  well-judged  reforms  which 
bare  been  begun  in  the  places  of  confinement.  Of  all  the  systems  proposed 
for  some  time  to  diminish  the  number  of  relapses,  that  is  the  only  one  of 
which  the  efficaciousness  cannot  be  contested.  The  most  of  the  relapses 
lie  in  the  case  of  the  condemnations  for  theft. 
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Lemg^wige.']     The  Celtic  langnage  was  that  of  the  earliest  inhabitaats 
of  Gaol ;  some  remains  of  it  aie  stUi  preserved  in  Brittany.     With  the 
invasion  of  the  Romans  under  Jalius  Caesar,  the  Latin  became  predomia- 
ant ;  and  with  the  decay  of  the  Roman  empire  of  the  West  its  language 
also  began  to  degenerate.     A  horribly  corrupted  I^atin  was  now  formed  by 
the  barbarous  pronunciation  of  the  rude  Germans,  and  by  the  admixture  of 
Fraaconian,  Buignndian,  Eastro,  and  Westro  Gothic  words  and  idioms. 
This  new  dialect  was  called  the  RomoHMo^  and  from  its  earliest  formalioii 
was  divided  into  two  principal  dialects.     The  southern  dialect  was  called 
the  Langne  cTOc;  and  that  which  was  spoken  on^lie  north   of   the 
Loire,  Langue  dOui  or  dOil:  from  this  latter  the  modern  French  is 
derived.     In  the  beginning  of  the  J  2th  century,  Raymond  de  St  Giles, 
ooimt  of  Provence,  united  the  southern  districts  of  France  into  one  princi- 
pality, to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Provence ;  and  since  that  time  the  two 
languages  have  been  distinguished  by  the  names  of  the  Proven9al  and  the 
French.     The  first,  although  much  altered,  is  still  the  language  of  the 
people  of  PkDvence,  Langnedoc,  Catalonia,  Valenda,  Majorca,  Minorca, 
and  Sardinia.     Southern  France,  favoured  by  the  presence  of  Greek  colon- 
ists, as  for  instance  at  Marseilles,  and  by  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Romans, 
and  blessed  by  a  finer  climate,  and  a  more  liberal  government,  made  more 
rapid  advances  in  civilization  than  the  north.     There  the  language  was 
distinguished  by  its  clearness,  delicacy,  harmony,  and  richness ;  and  the 
refinement  of  the  noble  classes, — the  intercourse  with  the  East,  particu- 
larly with  the  poets  of  the  Arabians, — ^the  romantic  cast  of  their  minds, — 
and  the  wealth  and  luxury  produced  by  commerce,  all  conspired  to  create 
and  refine  a  poetical  taste,  which  soon  spread  more  generally  when  the 
poetry  of  the  Pk'oven^al  minstrels  was  patronized  by  several  of  their 
princes  whose  courts  were  then  among  the  most  refined  and  most  magni- 
ficent in  Europe.     Poetry  and  songs,  accompanied  by  the  lute,  the  harp, 
or  the  violin,  added  their  attractions  to  every  feast,  and  the  names  of  a 
Proven9al  and  a  poet  became  almost  synonymous.     The  songs  of  the 
Proven9al  bards  were  sometimes  light  and  cheerful  called  souku  ;  often 
they  indulged  in  plaintive  love-songs,  called  laia  ;  sometimes  their  poetry 
assumed  the  form  of  idylls  or  pcutourellesy  as  they  were  called ;  and  occa- 
sionally the  vices  of  the  clergy  were  lashed  in  didactic  or  satiric  poems, 
called  nrventes.     The  poetry  of  the  Provencals  purified  the  taste,  enriched 
the  language,  excited  the  spirit  of  chivalry  in  men,  and  in  women  the  wish 
of  i^pearing  amiable.     The  Proven^alian  poets  were  sometimes  called 
Roman  poets,  and  their  language  Lingua  Romana;  they  were  also  called 
Troubadoursy  whilst  the  poets  of  the  north  of  France  were  called  Trouveres. 
The  first  of  the  Troubadours  whose  name  has  reached  us  is  William,  count 
of  Poitiers  and  Guyenne,  bom  in  1071,  who  celebrated  in  his  songs  the 
crusades  in  which  he  had  taken  part.     The  Troubadours  flourished  for 
about  300  years ;  their  golden  age  was  about  the  year  1162,  when  Beren- 
ger  IIL  obtained  Provence  as  a  fief  from  the  emperor  Frederic  L     The 
charms  of  the  language  and  the  beauty  of  the  Provencal  songs  soon  made 
themselves  felt  in  Italy,  where  Folchetto  was  the  first  to  woo  the  Proven- 
cal muse :  while  Alphonso  II.,  and  Peter  III.  and  IV.  of  Spain  did  not 
disdain  to  court  her  favours.     The  decay  of  the  Troubadour  poetry  took 
place  in  the  14th  century,  in  the  first  half  of  which  it  was  found  necessary 
to  stimulate  the  bards  by  prizes,  such  as  the  golden  violets  of  Toulouse. 
The  last  Troubadour  mentioned  by  Millot — the  author  of  one  of  the  stand- 
ard works   on  this  subject,  the  Histoire  Litteraire  des  Troubadours, 
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which  vrta  puUkbed  at  Paris  in  1 774-— is  Jean  Esteve  de  Bl^idres,  who 
flounBhed  about  1286.  We  have  the  names  and  specimens  of  the  poetiy 
of  more  than  two  hnndred  Troabadouis.  The  most  fieunouB  are  Sordello 
of  Mantua,  Peyrols,  Bertiand  de  Born,  and  that  most  highly-praised  knight 
AiiM^d  de  .Maiaviglia,  whose  celebrated  motto :  *<  a  JDieu  num  dme^  mon 
eanar  atur  dames,  ma  vie  au  Rot,  thanneur  pour  mot,"  (my  sonl  is  to 
Gody  my  heart  to  the  ladies,  my  life  to  the  king,  and  my  honour  to  myself^) 
mmy  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  richness  and  shallowness  whidi 
characteiized  the  spirit  both  of  Pk-oven^al  chivalry  and  poetry.  It  was  but 
the  Batmal  couiae  Of  things  that  people  should  get  at  last  tired  of  the 
TronliadonrB ;  imagination  was  superseded  by  fancy  in  the  bards  them- 
selves ;  the  nobles  of  Prorence  lost  the  splendour  with  which  they  had 
once  been  surrounded ;  the  princes  who  had  patronised  the  tuneful  art 
were  gone ;  the  kings  of  the  French  house  naturally  preferred  the  French 
language ;  and  subjects  for  this  sort  of  poetry  also  began  to  get  scarce 
with  the  decline  of  chivalry.  The  Troubadours  were  now  called  Mene^ 
triers,  (minstrels,)  and  gradually  sunk  into  vulgar  buffoons  called  Joti" 
gleursf  with  whpm  unfortunately  the  earlier  and  better  poets  also  fell  into 
disrepute.  We  have  among  the  numerous  remains  of  Proven9al  poetry, 
some  religious  remains,  which  are  valuable  not  only  as  specimens  of  the 
taste  of  t£uit  early  age,  but  as  records  of  the  characters  and  manners  of  the 
well-edncated  classes.  We  shall  here  give  our  readers  a  spedjuen  of 
the  Troubadour  poetry : — 

I.  EOMAM-PBOVENCAL. 

Al  cbaiu  d*  ausels  commenza  ma  chansas, 
Chant  aug  chantar  la  ghianta  et  aiglos 
E*  pels  cortils  veg  veraegar  lo  luis. 
La  olava  flora  que  par  entr'eb  sablos, 
La  A  8*  espand  la  blanca  flor  del  lis. 

''  With  the  song  of  the  birds^  my  song  begins ;  when  I  again  hear  the 
lark  and  the  black-bird,  when  I  again  behold  the  meadows  clothed  with 
verdure,  when  the  blue  flower  again  adorns  the  hedges,  and  the  brooks 
roll  clearly  over  the  sand,  when  the  white  flower  of  the  lily  expands.'* 

II.    BOMAN-FRENCH. 

Quand  florist  la  violette 

La  rose  et  la  fleur  du  glais. 

Que  cbante  le  Papegai 

Lors  mi  potgnent  amoretes. 

Qui  mi  tiennent  gai. 

Mia  piega  ne  chantai ; 

Or  coanterai 

Etteiai 

Cbanton  joliette 

Pour  r  amour  de  ma  miette 

Ou  grand  pieca  me  donnai. 

«<  When  the  violet  blooms,  and  the  rose  and  the  tulips, — when  the  birds 
sing,  then  the  little  gods  of  love  begin  to  provoke  me,  which  makes  me  so 
cheerful.  I  have  not  yet  begun  to  sing ;  but  soon  I  will  sing,  and  then 
I  will  make  a  pretty  little  love-song  for  my  beloved,  to  whom  I  am  so 
much  ^eyoted." 

In  the  ISth  century  the  more  prosaic  French  language  began  to  pre- 
ponderate. The  earliest  poets  in  this  language  wrote  romances  full  of 
lilly  stories  and  odd  fancies.     One  of  the  first  of  these  was  the  /Ionian 

II.  z 
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de  la  Ro$e^  a  very  ttreflome  affiur,  but  prodigioittly  well-liked  in  those 
ttmea.  They  alio  wrote  epic  poemsy  such  as  that  of  the  Twelve  Feen 
ef  Chariemange,  and  the  Knights  of  the  Romd  Table,  and  tales  ud. 
&bles.  The  French^  unlike  the  Italian  and  Spanish,  had  net  besa 
idnned  by  a  hannoaioiifl  tiansfonaatiea  of  the  Latin.  The  Franks  aad 
Noniians  deprived  the  Latin  woids  of  their  ehavmcteristic  final  ayllahlei, 
by  changing  them  into  the  half-4niite  German  vowel,  which  alterwatds  wss 
omitted  in  comaMm  pronnnciationf  and  only  preserved  in  singing  end  ia 
the  orthography.  Bat  with  these  difRMnences,  the  French  Romcmzo  was 
formed  upon  the  same  gfammatical  principles  as  the  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
Portoguese.  In  wofds  of  several  syllables  there  still  existed  at  that 
period  an  accentuation  according  to  a  prosodial  qnantity ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  Latin  rhythm  of  the  French  langaage  was  not  entirely  lost, 
till  it  was  thought  more  elegant  to  elude  the  half-mnte  vowel  at  the  end 
of  the  words.  It  is  unknown  at  what  period  this  custom  began ;  proba* 
biy  it  arose  first  at  Paris,  as  in  the  patoit  spoken  by  the  common  people 
there,  all  the  mute  e's  are  eluded.  Francis  I.,  in  1539,  founded  a  chsir 
for  the  French  language  in  Pari%  and  prohibited  the  Latin  from  being 
used  in  the  conrte  of  justice  and  public  acts  in  which  it  had  been  era- 
ployed  till  that  time.  Cardinal  Richelieu,  by  the  foundation  of  die 
French  academy,  or  the  Academie  des  Gtiarante  in  16S5,  brought  the 
language  t9  its  highest  point  of  perfection.  The  academy  became  the 
supreme  tribunal  for  language  and  literature.  Its  merits  with  respect  to 
the  first  are  well  known ;  but  in  abolishing  the  free  use  of  custom  in  the 
language,  and  fixing  without  appeal,  so  to  speak,  the  rules  according  to 
which  alone  pure  Fi^nch  was  to  be  spoken  or  written,  it  also  deprived 
men  of  genius  of  all  opportunity  of  enriching  the  language :  the  court-lan- 
guage alone  was  approved  by  the  academy ;  and  the  public  accepted  only 
what  was  sanctioned  by  the  academy.  It  is  true  that  in  this  way  the 
language  became  elegant,  correct,  atid  admirably  concise,— every  idea  can 
be  expressed  with  nicety  and  clearness  in  the  present  French,  but 
where  imagination  and  feeling  require  that  expression  which  raises  the  free 
mind  above  all  customary  forms,  genius  is  overwhelmed  by  the  strict  laws 
of  a  language,  which,  in  itself  neither  rich  nor  picturesque,  nevertheless 
proscribes  every  word  and  every  phrase  which  is  not  admitted  at  court. 
The  poverty  of  the  French  language  appears  clearly  in  its  numerous 
calembourgs  (puns)  and  words  of  an  equivocal  import.  However,  it  is  the  lan- 
guage best  fitted  for  conversation,  and  for  the  art  of  saying  little  in  Bne 
phraseology ;  and  there  is  no  language  possessed  of  so  great  a  variety  of 
clear  and  striking  expressions  for  every  thing  connected  with  social  life, 
a  fact  which  explains  why  it  has  so  long  been  the  language  of  the  courts 
of  a  great  part  of  Europe,  and  of  the  higher  classes  of  society  in  many 
countries.  Since  the  Revolution  the  iron  rampart  with  which  this  academy 
had  encircled  the  language,  has  been  broken  dirough  frequently,  and  many 
new  expressions,  and  somewhat  more  liberty  in  the  forms  of  speech  have 
been  introduced,  which  we  dare  say  will  prove  a  great  advantage  to  the 
language,  although  the  adherents  of  the  old  school  have  of  course  raised 
a  great  outcry  against  all  innovations  which  have  not  been  sanctioned  by 
the  DicHonmaire  de  f  Academie/ 

JAter€Utire,'2  As  we  have  already  observed,  the  North  and  South  of  France 
were  early  entirely  separated  with  regard  to  literature.  We  have  given 
a  short  sketch  of  the  early  literature  of  the  South  above.  The  Normans, 
who  contributed  much  to  give  a  new  turn  to  the  imagination  of  the 
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Enropeaa  natiotis  in  general,  exovised  also  a  decided  influence  on  the  litera- 
taie  of  the  North  of  France.  Tfaey  deligfated  in  the  narration  of  beroical 
and  marreUons  exploits,  and  fiwetions  stories,  and  their  ehafuims  or  songa 
wen  of  m  quite  d^ient  character  from  those  ef  the  South,  although  the 
aan«  rooMatic  apirit  which  in  ^e  middle  ages  animated  every  nation  of 
Enrc^pe,  her»  teo  mingled  ite  poetry  with  the  whole  of  social  life.  The 
aame  chiTahrooB  gallantry  hraathes  in  the  poems  which  were  sung  on  the 
banks  of  the  Seine,  as  in  those  of  the  Amo  and  Tagna.  However,  in  the 
poetvy  of  the  French,  witty  entertainment  and  ingenious  sallies  were 
ahraya  prefened  to  the  expression  of  deep  feelings.  The  nniyersity  of 
Paris  became  the  seat  of  scholastical  philosophy  and  theology.  It  was 
here  that  the  schohistic  art  of  disputing  was  taught;  and  to  this  fact  may 
be  Bttrilmted  in  some  measure,  the  superiority  of  the  French  as  a  rhetorical, 
and  its  infmority  as  a  poetical  language.  Earlier  than  any  other  modern 
natioii  the  Frendi  endeavoured  to  write  a  natural  instead  of  a  pedantic 
prase ;  and  they  certainly  attained  their  object.  Clearness,  concision,  har- 
nHmy,  an  easy  phraseology,  and  a  pleasant  lightness  of  style,  raised  the 
French  prose  to  classic  excellency  in  the  age  of  Louis  XIV. ;  and  the 
truth  of  Voltaire's  judgment :  ** Le  qui  nest  pas  clair,  n'est  pas  Francais,'* 
(That  which  is  not  perspicuous  is  not  French,)  is  pnoved  by  the  whole 
of  French  literature. 

We  shall  now  give  a  very  brief  account  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
inflaential  authors  and  works  in  the  different  departments  of  this  very  rich 
literature.  Fifty  years  after  Bacon  had  explained  the  difference  between 
real  and  philosophical  grammar,  Lancelot,  under  Amaud's  direction,  wrote 
the  general  Grammar  well-known  under  the  title  of  L'  dme  de  Port' 
Royaif  with  which  work  the  French  scientific  literature  may  be  said  to 
begin.  Robert  and  Henry  Etienne  wrote  in  the  time  of  Henry  IL  on 
their  native  language.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  academy,  Vaugelas, 
nomas  Coraeiile,  Patut,  Menage,  and  others,  have  written  on  the  same 
subject.  Condillac  threw  much  light  on  the  philosophy  of  language  by 
Ins  Orammaire  Generaley  which  is  still  considered  a  standard  work. 
Domergue  also  distinguished  himself  as  a  grammarian.  Volney's  work 
on  oriental  languages  is  remarkable,  and  contains  an  attempt  at  a  general 
alphabet  for  the  languages  of  all  countries.  Laoux  has  given  a  Nouveau 
dictiormaire  de  la  langue Franf^aise^inwhich  he  ventures  to  suggest  a  great 
many  innovations  on  the  present  French  langpiage,  and  proves  it  to  be 
poasessed  of  a  richness  which  the  authors  of  the  Dictiormaire  de  VAca^ 
demiey  had  certainly  never  dreamed  of. — The  Germans  will  scarcely  allow 
that  the  French  possess  any  writers  on  moral  pbilosophy  and  metaphysics. 
Deep  thought  is  as  little  characteristic  of  the  nation  as  deep  feeling ; 
and  the  profoundly  abstract  is  as  seldom  to  be  met  with  in  French  litera- 
ture as  in  French  society.  Descartes,  Arnaud,  Nicole,  and  Mallebranche, 
excited  attention  for  some  time ;  but  their  writings  had  no  permanent  effect 
on  the  public  mind  at  large.  Buffier,  Condillac,  Charles  Bonnet,  Helvetius, 
and  Marmontel,  endeavoured  to  disseminate  ideas  of  a  higher  cast;  but 
their  philosophy  was  a  mere  system  of  morals,  with  an  admirably  delicate 
psychology, — ^that  higher  knowledge  of  man  which  can  only  be  attained 
by  the  severest  effort  of  the  philosophical  mind,  remained  unknown  to 
them.  Voltaire's  influence  upon  the  literature  of  France  is  incalculable. 
He  had  neither  a  deep  spirit  of  inquiry,  nor  any  acquaintance  with  the  higher 
feelings  ;  but  to  a  clear  understanding,  he  added  an  inexhaustible  wit,  and 
an  exquisite  talent  for  satire ;  and  in  spite  of  the  licentiousness  and  hea- 
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then  aoepticitiii  which  dkfignreB  many  of  his  wntbgi,  the  literature  of 
his  ooontry  is  indebted  to  him  for  several  of  its  fineit  ornaments.  The 
boldness  with  which  he  took  up  the  defence  of  the  family  of  the  onfor- 
tnnate  Calas»  who  had  been  sacrificed  to  the  most  atrocions  ISmatidsm, 
cannot  be  too  highly  prused*  The  philosophy  of  J.  J.  Ronssean  was  of 
a  difierent  complexion.  He  admired  what  was  noble  and  good ;  but  he 
united  the  utmost  weakness  of  character  widi  the  greatest  strength  of 
mind,  and  was  perpetoally  running  into  extremes.  Tlie  eloquence  of  his 
writings,  however,  exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  the  beginniiig  of  the 
Revolution.  By  the  French  Emc^dopediiUj  are  understood  not  only  the 
editors  of  the  Encyclopedia  of  sciences  and  arts,  but  also  those  who  took 
a  great  interest  in  that  undertaking.  Diderot  stood  at  the  head  of  it. 
He  was  a  very  dear-sighted  man,  and  full  of  extensive  infcHmation;  he 
also  possessed  some  enthusiasm,  but  he  had  no  taste  for  poetry.  Next  to 
him  D' Alembert  was  the  most  remarkable  of  the  Encyclopedists ;  he  was 
possessed  of  great  understanding  and  modesty,  but  he  was  bom  for  the 
cultivation  of  mathematical  science  alone,  and  to  him  even  the  poetry  of 
the  French  was  too  poetical.  The  acute  Helvetins  was  the  third  leader 
of  the  academy.  These  three  men  gave  an  exceedingly  anti-poeticai  tone 
to  the  philosophy  of  the  French.  We  must  also  name  among  the 
philosophical  writers  of  a  more  recent  period.  Bonnet  and  Cabanis.  Snce 
the  Revolution,  which  operated  a  &vourable  change  on  the  natiiwial  cha- 
racter, by  effacing  from  it  in  a  considerable  degree  that  excessive  frivi^ty 
which  formed  so  prominent  a  feature  in  it,  and  which  brought  the  French 
more  into  contact  with  other  nations,  particularly  the  Gmnans,  French 
philosophy  has  changed  its  character  considerably.  Among  the  modem 
French  philosophical  authors  are  De  Gerando,  LAromigui^,  De  Tracy, 
Boyer,  CoUard,  Garat,  and  Cousin,  the  translator  of  Plato,  who  now  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  modem  school  of  J^'rench  philosophy.  We  may  name 
among  the  philosophical  authors  of  French  literature,  Ch.  Victor  de  Bous- 
tillen,  who,  though  a  Swiss  by  birth,  has  published  several  valuable  philoso- 
phical works  in  French ;  Buchon  has  given  a  translation  of  Dugald  Stewart's 
Essays,  under  the  title  of  HUtoire  ah^g^e  det  sciences  mitaphsfsiques^ 
moraUuy  etpoHHque,  Depute  la  renaissance  des  lettres;  and  Keratry  a 
translation  of  Kant's  works  on  the  Beautiful  and  the  Sublime.  In  practical 
philosophy  several  good  works  have  appeared  in  France ;  and  Amaury 
Duval  has  in  his  Collection  des  Moralistes  Francis  given  a  good  sketch 
of  what  has  been  done  in  this  part  of  Hterature  bv  his  countrymen. 

In  morals,  politics,  and  legislation,  the  French  possess  very  valuable 
arorks.     The  Essays  of  the  clever  and  ingenious  Montaigne  are  well- 
Known.     Pascal  is  justly  numbered  among  Uie  best  writers  of  the  golden 
age  of  French  literature.     A  heavenly  spirit  pervades  all  bis  wriUngs, 
whether  on  morals,  religion,  or  science.     He  had  the  boldness  to  nnvail  in 
his  Lettres  Protincialesy  the  casuistical  morality  of  the  Jesuits.-   The 
Mojrimes  of  the  acute  Duke  de  la  Rochefaucauld,  are  a  portion  of  classical 
French  prose ;  they  are  cutting,  sharp,  and  unfeeling,  but  unfortunately 
are  often  only  too  trae  a  picture  of  the  people  of  the  gay  world  among 
whom  the  author  moved.     La  Bmyere's  Cai'octeresy  is  a  woriL  celebrated 
through  all  Europe.     Two  other  works  have  obtained  high  and  general 
reputation  :    Fenelon's  Telemaque,  written  for  the  instraction  of  princes ; 
and  Rousseau's  Emilitis,  The  latter  work,  though  containing  many  errors 
and  exaggerations,  deserves  our  praise  on  account  of  the  salutary  revolution 
it  produced  in  the  Hystems  of  education  pursued  tliroughcut  the  continent. 
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Helvetina's  Coiine  of  Stndy,  composed  for  the  use  of  his  pupil  the  prince 
of  Feainay  is  an  excellent  and  important  work.  Other  anthers  on  morals, 
are  Marmontel,  Amaud,  Volney,  St  Lambert,  Madame  de  Stael,  and  Necker. 
Tlie  political  writers  of  the  French  begin  with  the  yenerable  chancellor 
De  FHaepital,  who  was  succeeded  by  Dumoulin,  Hubert  Languet, 
Bodin,I.iamoignou,  D'Aguesseau,  St  Pierre,  Melon,  Sully,  and  Montesquieu, 
the  author  of  the  JBiprit  dei  loiSf  — a  work  whose  merits  were  once  prodigious- 
ly  overrated.  Since  the  Revolution,  Mably,  Servan,  Dupaty,  Tuigot,  Necker, 
Madame  de  StaSl,  Miiabeau,  Sieyes,  Lebrun,  Barbi  Marbois,  Dupont  de 
Nemours,  Gander,  S.  B.  Say,  Merlin,  Ptotoret,  Talleyrand,  Dam,  B.  Con- 
stant, Guizot,  Bignou,  Fiev^e,  Lanjuinais,  De  Plradt,  and  Stsmondi,  have 
added  to  this  department. 

In  ibetwic  and  belles  lettres,  the  French  have  numerous  works ;  but 
many  of  these  have  lost  their  former  reputation  on  account  of  the  narrow 
and  partial  views  which  the  French  long  entertained  in  these  matters* 
Among  the  earlier  writers  RoUin's  TraiU  det  EtudsB^  is  a  work  still 
valued  on  account  of  its  extreme  perspicuity.  -Batteux,  Dubas,  Diderot, 
Marmontel,  Buffier,  Fenelon,  Voltaire,  the  cardinal  Maury,  Amaud,  Cham- 
fort,  La  Harpe,  and  NoSl,  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  belles  lettres. 

In  scientific  worics  of  every  description,  the  literature  of  France  is  very 
rich.  The  clearness  and  precision  of  the  language  render  it  particularly 
fit  for  the  purposes  of  science,  and  above  all  for  mathematical  science. 
We  name  *here  Buffon,  Lacepede,  Curier,  Jussieu,  and  De  CaAdolle,  in 
the  different  branches  of  natural  history,  zoology,  and  botany.  D' Alembert, 
Lavoisier,  Fonrcroy,  De  Luc,  Gay-Lussac,  Lemp^,Biot,  Tlienard,  Pictet, 
La  Grange,  Lalaude,  Maupertuis,  Laplace,  Lacroix,  Saussure,  and  Delambre, 
in  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  and  mathematical  science ;  Tissot,  Odier, 
Corvisart,  Puys%ur,  and  Bichat,  in  medicine ;  Millin,  D' Agincourt,  Lan- 
don,  Denon,  in  antiqiuties  and  history  of  art ;  Percier,  Fontaine,  and 
Mich^  in  architecture ;  Langl6s,  Sylvester  de  Sacy,  Chezy,  Abel, 
Remusat,  and  De  Guignes,  in  oriental  literature ;  and  D'Lisle,  D' Anville, 
Bauche,  Bariiie,  D'Bocage,  Cassini,  and  Malte  Brun,  in  geography.  In  theo- 
logical literatore,  Lingendes  so  early  as  the  age  of  Louis  XIII.  distinguished 
himself  by  his  eloquent  sermons  ;  Bossuet  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  wri- 
ters of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV. ;  Bourdaloue  is  considered  by  some  as  the  most 
eloquent  French  preacher;  Massillon's  sermons  breathe  a  touching  spirit 
of  Christian  humility ;  and  Saurin's  discourses  are  much  esteemed.  Pto- 
cal*s  theological  writings  we  have  already  mentioned;  Flechier  is  eloquent 
and  correct;  and  Cheminais,  La  Rue,  and  Mascaron,  enforced  the  truths 
of  religion  with  eloquence  and  success.  In  books  of  education  the  French 
have  those  of  Rousseau,  Beaumonv,  Madame  de  Grenlis,  Berquin,  Du- 
cray-Dumenil,  and  Madame  Delafaye. 

It  is  in  the  department  of  historical  literature  that  the  most  ancient 
monuments  of  French  eloquence  are  to  be*  found.  It  is  particularly  rich 
in  memoirs ;  indeed  the  French  have  always  succeeded  in  the  observation 
of  character  and  the  manners  of  public  and  private  life.  The  investiga- 
ation  of  these  multitudinous  memoirs  is  very  much  facilitated  by  the 
valuable  Collection  universelUdes  Mhnoires  relcUifs  dVhistoire  de  Franccy 
of  which  the  first  twelve  volumes  only  contain  those  from  the  13th  to  the 
end  of  the  15th  century.  At  the  head  of  their  authors  stands  the  chevalier 
Jean  de  Joinville,  who  accompanied  King  Louis  the  Saint  to  Palestine, 
and  whose  simple  and  naive-style  has  a  grace  truly  romantic  Christina 
de  Pisan,  daughter  of  the  astrologer  of  Charles  V.  holds  the  next  place. 
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FbUip  de  Comiiiet  has  painted  Uie  gloomy  and  diMlmnlating  Lonb  XI.  h 
striking  coloun.  FroisBart  wrote  n  histortoal  work  on  a  laiger  aeale,  of 
which,  by  a  plentifnl  effouon  of  the  maryellons,  he  endeaToiired  to  make 
a  sort  of  epic  poem*  Brantome  de  Thoa,  who  has  written  in  Ladn,  and 
the  eardinid  de  Rets,  deserve  mention  here*  Bossnet's  work  on  nnivenal 
history  is  a  master-piece  oC  its  kind ;  St  Real,  Veitot,  Bongeant,  RoUin, 
Henant,  Montesqaieu,  Voltaire,  Mably,  Millot,  Raynal,  Rnthi^res,  and 
Michand,  swell  the  list  of  French  historians;  to  which  might  be  added  the 
name  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  Frederic  the  Great,  whose  Memokret  de 
BrandenboHTgy  and  Hitknre  de  man  temt,  are  Talnable  works.  The  Re- 
volution incTMsed  the  taste  for  historical  works  and  memoin ;  and  ainoe 
that  event  several  very  excellent  pieces  have  appeared.  Oar  limited  space 
will  only  allow  ns  to  name  a  few  of  the  most  distingniahed  anthora,  as 
Thoure^  Gaillard,  Babant,  St  Etienne,  Laeretelle,  Sismondi,  Mirabean, 
Dnpont  de  TEnee,  Etienne,  Mannl^  S6gur,  Kmitry,  Gnizot,  the  baron  de 
Baranthe,  Mignot,  M.  de  Norvins,  Mathien  Dnmas,  Las  Casas,  Gonvion, 
St  Cyr,  Montholon,  and  Gonigand;  and  in  literary  history  Giagnene 
and  SismondL 

The  first  romance  in  French  literature,  namely,  the  Roman  de  la  Roger 
has  already  been  noticed.  Towards  the  end  of  the  13th  century,  an  alle- 
gorical romance  was  written  by  one  Jacques  Gel6e,  called  Le  Roman  du 
nouveau  rinardy  which  may  probably  have  given  occasion  to  the  German 
Reinecke  louche*  The  one  hundred  NouoeUee  de  la  cow  de  JBout^ 
gognef  were  written  in  the  reign  of  Charles  VII. ;  and  those  of  the  queen 
of  Navarre — ^unfortunately  but  too  true  pictures  of  the  manners  of  the 
court  at  that  time— -in  1559.  The  Crusades  introduced  a  taste  for  the 
marvellous  and  fairy  tales,  with  Arabian  poetry,  into  France.  The  tale 
of  Blue  Beard,  the  Fair  Melusine,  and  almost  all  ancient  popular  tales, 
came  originally  from  France.  They  were  called  fahliaiaxn  Tbe  chival- 
rous novels,  such  as  Hwm  de  Bordeaux^  and  Ogier  le  Danoisy  were  mostly 
written  in  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century.  The  same  taste,  however, 
manifested  itself  in  the  succeeding  century,  when  a  great  number  of  writers 
appeared  in  this  department,  of  whom  we  only  mention  Noel  du  Tail,  De 
la  Mothe  Roulland,  Cnapuir,  Tabouret,  &c  A  new  species  of  writing  in 
the  satyric  novel  was  introduced  in  the  16th  century  by  Rabelais,  and 
found  a  number  of  imitators.  The  taste  for  pastoral  novels  was  of 
later  growth  and  caught  from  the  Spanish.  The  first  Frendi  author  who 
may  be  said  to  have  rivalled  the  Spanish  was  Honor6  d'Urfe  of  MarseiUes, 
whose  Astrie,  in  five  volumes,  was  received  with  enthusiasm.  Some  re- 
mains of  the  old  Proven9al  spirit  appear  in  it.  The  romantic  sentimentality 
of  these  works  may  be  also  traced  in  the  historical  novels  of  the  age 
of  Louis  XIV.  Calpr6n^es  Fragments  of  Greek  and  Roman  History 
have  nothing  of  classical  truth  in  them  with  the  exception  of  the  names. 
He  was  followed  by  Mademoiselle  de  Scudery  who  wrote  seven  very  long 
novels;  the  first  of  which,  ^/to,  occupies  ten  volumes  I  The  ladies  have 
been  assiduous  in  this  department.  The  fairy  tales  came  next  into  fashion; 
the  Arabian  Nights  were  translated  by  Galland,  and  found  numerous  imi- 
tators, among  whom  were  Perrault,  Madame  d' Annoy,  and  the  witty  count 
Hamilton.  Comical  novels  are  a  description  of  works  very  well  adapted 
to  the  taste  of  the  French.  Le  Roman  Comiqucy  by  Scarron,  is  full  of 
wit ;  and  so  are  those  of  Le  Sage,  in  imitation  of  the  imrivalled  Spanish 
writings  of  this  class.  Voltaire  has  also  explored  tliis  field  of  literature. 
Among  the  French  novelists  are  Prevot,  who  began  by  translating  our  own 
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Richardson's  novels,  Segreis,  Montewpiien,  whose  Lettres  Persannes  are 
in  trnOi  a  philosophical  satire,  Rousseau,  Marivaux,  Diderot,  Madame 
de  Tenier,  Madame  Riccoboni,  CrebiUon,  Retif  delafiritonne^  Mannontel, 
and  Florian.  In  later  times  Beraardm  de  St  Pierre,  Chateaubriand, 
Madame  de  Stael,  Madame  de  Genlis,  Madame  Cottin,  Madame  de  Fla. 
hault,  now  Madame  de  Touaa,  Madame  de  Montolien,  Fi6T6r,  Arlineourt, 
Nodier,  Piganlt-le-brun»  and  Heard,  have  been  favourably  received  as 
novelists  by  tbe  French  public 

In  letter-writing  the  French  have  excelled  since  the  days  of  Richelieu, 
who  himself  wrote  with  care  and  elegancy.  Balzac^  Voiture,  and  Costar, 
are  among  the  earlier  writers  of  this  class.  But  the  most  distinguished  is 
the  amiable  Madame  de  Sevign^  whose  letters — ^whidi  were  not  intended 
for  publication — are  not  only  written  with  united  elegance  and  care,  but 
are  also  interesting  on  account  of  the  amiable  character  of  the  authoress 
which  every  where  reveals  itself  in  them.  Among  other  very  interesting 
letter-writers  are  Mademoisella  de  TE^inasse,  I^fodame  dn  Defiand,  Bussy 
Rabutin,  Chaulieu,  and  Beinis. 

Books  of  voyages  and  travels  are  also  very  abundant  in  French  litera- 
ture. The  Abbe  Fbevot,  Denon,  Volney,  Delaborde,  and  above  all,  Humboldt 
and  Bonpland  deserve  special  notice  here* 

We  have  already  given. some  account  of  the  French  poetry  of  the  earlier 
times.  The  songs  of  several  French  poets  of  the  14th  centuiy  bear  great 
resemblance  to  the  old  Spanish.  The  15th  century  was  the  golden  age 
of  the  Froven9al  lyric  poetry.  To  this  period  belong  Clotilde  du  Vallon 
Chalys,  Alain  Chartier,  and  Villon.  Michanlt,  Martid  d*Auvergne,  and 
Michel  d'Amboise,  belong  to  the  lyrical  poets  of  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
century.  With  Francis  I.  the  poetical  spirit  of  chivalry  gleamed  out  for 
the  last  time  in  all  its  splendour.  Under  Catherine  of  Medicis  the  sonnet 
began  to  be  in  fioshion.  The  Marots,  father  and  son,  belong  to  this  period ; 
they  were  succeeded  by  Jodelle.  The  celebrated  Malherbe,  whom  the 
French  esteem  one  of  their  first  lyric  poets,  had  neither  imagination  nor 
enthunasm ;  but  he  was  a  perfect  master  of  the  language  and  the  art  of 
versification.  He  died  in  1627.  The  influence  of  Aristotle's  poetics  on 
French  literature  was  very  marked  «o  early  as  the  16th  century.  The 
inimitable  fables  of  La  Fontaine,  who  died  in  1694,  are  true  poetry. 
Boileaa  8  Satires  are  amusing ;  but  his  school  stifled  all  true  genius  in  its 
shackles  of  rules.  Among  other  poets  of  this  and  the  following  times  we 
mune  Benserade,  Chaulieu,.  Voltaire,  J.  B.  Rousseau,  Louis  Racine,  Le 
Franc  de  Pampignan,  Bouffleur,  and  Florian.  In  more  recent  times  the 
French  school  of  poetry,  like  other  branches  of  literature,  has  been  divided 
betwixt  two  parties  ;  of  which  the  one  contends  for  the  old  classic  rules, 
aod  the  other,  called  the  romantic,  inclines*  to  the  German  and  English 
taste  in  poetry.  Lebrun,  Casimir  Lavigne,  La  Martine,  and  Beranger^ 
are  the  poets  of  the  present  generation.  French  didactic  and  descriptive 
poems  are  numerous ;.  one  of  the  most  celebrated  is  the  Art  PoiHque  of 
Boilien.     Delille  is  one  of  the  best  didactic  poets. 

Hie  earliest  traces  of  French  dramatic  art  are  found  under  Charlemagne, 
when  the  first  mentioii  is  made  of  the  Histrionty  who  were  badshed  on 
account  of  their  great  licentiousness.  The  Troubadours  also  introduced 
poetical  dialogues.  But  these  rude  attempts  can  scarcely  be  considered 
is  belonging  to  the  dramatic  art,  which  in  France  did  not  really  exist 
earlier  t^  the  end  of  the  14th,  or  the  beginning  of  the  Idtii  century. 
As  in  the  times  of  antkiuity,  the  dramatic  art  among.  Christian  nalkms  be* 
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gan  with  religioos  reprMentatioiM  called  rMfHerte$*  In  the  reign  of 
Charles  V.  the  aongs  which  the  pilgrims  on  their  return  from  their  wander- 
ings in  the  marrellons  East  were  in  the  habit  of  singing  in  public,  gare 
the  first  idea  of  those  religioiis  poems  in  dialogues.  Under  Charlea  VIL 
and  Louis  IX.  these  representations,  of  which  the  actors  were  called  let 
freres  de  la  pamon^  succeeded  very  well ;  the  subject  was  always  taken 
from  the  Bible,  or  from  Catholic  l^;ends,  and  the  practice  was  considered 
rather  in  a  religious  light  than  as  an  amusement.  The  most  singular  re- 
presentations and  outrageous  anachronisms  were  committed  in  these  mys- 
teries, and  historical  dramas.  Herod,  for  instance,  was  sometimes  repre- 
sented as  a  Heathen,  and  the  Roman  Governor  of  Judeaas  a  Mahoroedan! 
Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  dramatic  art  in  France.  Besides  these 
Freret  de  la  poBiioih  the  advocates  founded  a  society  among  themselves, 
called  La  Bazochef  which  also  gave  dramatical  entertainments  called 
moralities  and  farces.  The  former  consisted  principally  of  allegwies,  and 
some  of  them  were  very  witty ;  in  the  latter,  real  life  was  often  caricatured 
with  great  comical  power.  A  third  cotemporary  society  was  called  Lee 
enjune  eane  eouci :  but  both  these  sodeties  were  afterwards  abolished:  the 
first  in  1545,  and  the  second  in  1612.  By  the  invention  of  the  art  of 
printing,  the  Greek  and  Roman  theatre  became  known  in  France ;  and 
Etienne  Jodelle,  who  died  in  1557,  having  formed  his  taste  in  the  school 
of  the  Classics,  gave  to  the  whole  dramatic  art  in  France  that  turn  and 
character  which  it  ever  afterwards  preserved.  Jodelle  chose  the  Grecisn 
theatre  for  his  model,  and  introduced  the  strictest  observance  of  the  three 
unities.  He  adopted  a  pure  historical  style,  banished  the  marvellous  from 
the  stage,  and  took  his  subjects  from  Grieek  and  Roman  history ;  but  his 
heroes  spoke  like  modem  Frenchmen,  and  in  the  most  exi^gmted  style 
of  the  rhetorical  character  of  ancient  tragedy.  His  works,  however,  were 
received  with  great  applause  by  the  court,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that 
his  Dido  truly  contains  great  beauties.  Rousard  is  the  most  celebrated 
of  his  imitators.  During  the  second  half  of  the  16th  century,  the  French 
drama  began  to  be  entirely  modelled  on  the  ancient  Greek.  The  Frencii 
dramatic  poets  till  the  time  of  Louis  XIII.  were  of  little  merit ;  at  last 
appeared  Pierre  Comeille,  bom  in  1606  at  Rouen,  who  outshone  all  his 
pfredecessors.  •  His  characters  are  powerfully  sketched,  and  his  language 
is  bold  and  full  of  dignity.  Jean  Racine,  bmi  in  I6S9,  soon  became  the 
fisvourite  in  tragical  poeUy.  He  was  truly  the  man  of  his  age  and  nation; 
the  most  elegant  of  aU  French  dramatic  poets,  he  wrote  widi  the  greatest 
delicacy  and  care ;  every  poetical  license  appeared  to  him  an  infringement 
of  the  canons  of  taste,  and  the  fashion  of  the  court  was  his  modeL  Vol- 
taire is  the  third  great  tragedian  of  the  French ;  and  Crebillon  is  the  last 
of  those  who  are  counted  first-rate  authors  in  the  French  drama.  To  the 
second  rank  belong  Thomas  Comeille,  Lafosse,  and  Lemeure.  Among 
the  modem  French  dramatists  we  may  name  Duces,  ^o  has  arranged 
sevend  of  Shakspeare's  pieces  for  the  French  theatre,  Lemerder,  Ray- 
nouard,  Arnault,  Jouy,  Casimir  de  la  Vigne,  Lebran,  and  Viennet.  In 
comedy  the  French  may  compete  with  any  nation.  We  have  already 
mentioned  the  farces  of  the  Baaoche  and  of  the  Enfans  Sans  SoucL  Jo- 
delle also  reformed  the  French  comedy.  His  first  comedy,  TAM  Eugene^ 
was  greatly  admired  by  the  court  and  the  capital ;  and  may  be  regwded 
as  the  first  regular  national  comedy.  In  tbe  year  1552  the  company  of 
Leefreree  de  la  patsion  yielded  their  patent  to  a  company  of  performers 
who  yet  exist  under  the  name  of  Troupe  de  la  Comidie  Franpaise, 
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Henry  IIL  innted  Ilaliaa  oomediaas  to  Fhmoe.  Conieille  wrote  seTeral 
good  comediflB,  and  Radne  a  very  witty  one  called  Le$  pliMemts.  But 
the  great  French  writer  in  comedy  ia  Moli^  bom  in  1620.  He  per- 
fonned  himaelf.  His  comediefl  ennoe  a  deep  stady  of  nature  and  pro- 
found acquaintance  with  human  character;  and  are  all  master-pieceeinthe 
art.  Regnard  is  the  best  of  his  followers.  Destonches  drew  chaiacters 
admirably.  Farces  and  interludes  have  been  written  by  Beigeracy  Bour- 
sanlty  Bueys,  and  Pislaprat.  Quinanlt  distinguished  himself  in  the  open, 
and  Firou,  Cresset,  and  Beaumarchais,  have  written  plays,  which  have 
been  received  with  great  approbation.  Le  mariage  de  Figaro,  by  Bean- 
marchais,  was  performed  73  times  consecutively  to  a  full  house.  Of  the 
later  writera,  the  most  distinguished  are  Calll^  Fagan,  Fabre  d'Eglantine, 
Cailhava,  Fnm^ais  de  Neufchateau,  Colin  d'Hari^rille,  Picaid,  Duval,  and 
Ronilly.  PeriiBps  we  should  hint  here  at  the  existence  of  those  very 
witty  and  amusing  little  French  pieces  intermixed  with  popular  songs, 
called  VaudeciUet. 

In  the  most  remote  times  the  Gauls  had  a  peculiar  music.  Diodorus, 
Gregory  of  Tours,  and  others,  relate  that  in  the  year  B.  C.  214  musical 
schools  were  established  in  this  country.  That  Bardus,  a  king  of  the  Gauls, 
foimded  them ;  and  that  it  was  from  him  that  singers  and  players  came  to  be 
eaDed  hards.  It  is  certain  that  the  Bards  were  of  Celtic  or  GfJlic  origin; 
and  according  to  ^diat  Strabo,  Diodorus,  and  others,  relate,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  this  nation  possessed  a  considerable  knowledge  of  music  and 
a  taste  for  it.  When  the  Gauls  were  subdued  by  the  Romans,  the  bards 
snd  druids  left  the  country ;  and  the  next  notice  that  we  find  of  music 
among  the  French  is  when  we  are  told  that  Phammond,  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  was  proclaimed  king  to  the  sound  of  martial  music.  At  the  baptism 
of  long  Clevis,  the  music  performed  in  the  church  at  Rheims,  inspired  him 
with  such  admiration  that  he  ever  afterwards  patronised  musicians ;  and  in 
a  treaty  of  peace  with  Theodorick,  king  of  the  East  Groths,  he  stipulated 
that  the  latter  should  send  him  a  good  performer  pn  the  guitar,  and  some 
singeiB  from  Italy.  Under  Pepin's  reign  the  organ  was  introduced  into 
France.  Francis  I.  the  friend  of  all  arts,  had  his  own  musicians,  whom  he 
carried  along  with  him  in  his  expeditions  to  Italy,  by  which  circumstance 
a  better  taste  was  again  introduced  into  France.  Louis  XIII.  patronised 
mnsic  and  the  drama,  which  were  still  more  advanced  under  Louis  XIV., 
when  Lulli  corrected  and  formed  the  national  taste.  This  musician  was 
bom  at  Florence  in  1633 ;  but  came  in  his  lith  year  to  France,  where  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  After  his  death  music  made  little  advance, 
till  Rameau  appeared,  who  was  a  very  clever  composer,  but  his  music 
wants  feeling,  and  is  often  overloaded  with  ornaments  and  tasteless.  Rous- 
sean«  who  felt  the  whole  beauty  of  the  Italian  music,  became  his  adversary, 
and  composed  some  very  fine  pieces  of  music  and  a  much-admired  opera. 
Gluck,  a  German,  and  Tlcdni,  an  Italian,  both  distinguished  composers, 
gave  a  new  durection  to  the  French  music ;  but  the  national  taste  became 
again  predominant.  Speaking  generally,  the  French  excel  in  simple  tunes, 
lively  songs,  and  elegant  dancing-music ;  but  in  the  higgler  style  of  the 
art  they  are  altogether  unsubcessfnl.  Among  the  later  French  composers 
Gretig,  Mehul,  and  Le  Sueur,  are  distinguished.  Tlie  music  of  the  Ita- 
lian opera  is  i^ain  guning  admirers  in  France.  In  instrumental  nrasic  the 
Frendh  are  very  skilful.'  One  of  the  most  distinguished  musical  establish- 
roente'in  Europe  is  the  Conservatoire  at  Paris,  which  was  founded  during 
the  Revolution,  and  in  which  very  excellent  artists  have  been  formed. 

II.  2  A 
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The  fim  rodimwls  of  die  fine  am  were  imported  into  Gaul  by  Ufte 
Roman.  Under  the  eway  of  ike  Fianks  painting  was  in  ita  in£uicy,  but 
aafeial  churcbea  and  convente  began  to  be  ornamented  with  {Mctovea. 
GlaM-painting  aeeoM  to  have  been  moch  employed  in  the  tioM  of  Frede- 
gmde.  Then  era  almoel  no  pictoret  remaining  of  the  time  of  the  Caclo- 
vingiaiH.  Louis  le  D4bonnair  protected  the  fine  arti ;  bnt  the  deraatadoos 
of  the  Normans  dortrofed  every  thing.  The  earliest  spedmeas  of  French 
painting  are  pieserred  in  sobm  very  fine  miniatnres  in  the  reyal  library  at 
Fnis;  among  them  we  observe  a  mannsnjpt  of  the  four  evangelists,  with 
«  portrait  ef  the  emperor  Lothar*  and  the  iUnminated  BiUe  of  Charles  the 
Baidy  who  invited  Grecian  artists  to  France.  A  better  twte  was  intro- 
dnced  under  Frucis  I. ;  and  with  him  the  art  of  painting  may  be  said  to 
have  began  in  France.  He  mvited  Leonardo  da  Vinci  to  Fiance  ;seTerBlot]ier 
Italian  artisli  followedt  and  it  was  by  them  that  the  French  school  was 
foonded.  Bnt  painting  soon  degenerated  in  France,  like  a  foreign  plant 
forced  in  a  hot-boose.  Simon  Vonet,  bom  at  Psris  1582,  was  a  dBstin- 
gokhed  artist;  he  purified  the  national  tastOi  and  became  the  founder  of 
anewsdwol,  in  which  were  fonned  Le  Bmn,Le  Sueur,  and  several  other 
eminent  aitists  contemporary  with  him ;  bnt  a  painter  of  a  different  style 
was  Nicolas  Poossin,  sometimes  called  the  French  Raphael,  udio  had 
fomied  his  taste  entirely  at  Rome.  Amoi^  other  celebrated  painten  of 
this  epoch  are  Jaques  Blanchard,  the  two  brothers  Mignard,  Claud  Gel^ 
called  Le  Lonain,  who  died  in  1682,  £ustache  le  Sueur,  and  Charles  le 
Bmn,  descended  finom  a  Scottish  family.  After  them  came  Mola,  the 
brothers  Courtair,  called  Bouigoignon,  Vivien,  and  Jauventt.  Ubder 
Louis  XV.  we  find  Vaaloo,  and  Le  Moine ;  but  Huet  and  Boucher  entirely 
degraded  their  art,  and  the  first  pleasing  artist  we  again  find  is  the  land- 
scape painter  Joseph  Vemet,  bom  in  1714f.  Greuze,  bom  in  1726,  painted 
very  graceful  pictures,  and  may  be  called  the  popular  painter  of  the  French, 
as  he  repreaented  with  great  truth  scenes  fitom  rsal  life.  Vien,  bom  in 
1715,  again  purified  the  national  taste,  and  may  be  called  the  &ther  of  the 
new  French  school,  which  was  strictly  ^waking  founded  by  his  great  scho^ 
lar  David,  who  introduced  the  study  of  the  antique  and  of  nature.  The 
■MWt  distinguished  of  his  scholars  are  G6rard  Gros,  Ingrea,  Madame  Ler- 
▼eek,  and  Madame  Manges.  Regnanlt  heads  another  school ;  his  best 
scholar  is  Go4rin,  but  he  has  numerous  others,  as  Meujand,  Blondel,  Ma- 
dame Auaon,  and  MademoiaeUe  Lorimier,  Isahey  is  celebrated  as  a  minia- 
ture-painter. Desnoyers  and  Berwick  are  distinguished  engravers.  The 
French  have  also  very  good  artista  in  lithography.  Sonasin  may  be  said 
to  be  the  founder  of  the  French  school  of  sculpture ;  his  scholars  are 
Paget,  Girardon,  Bourfaardou,  Falconet,  Sailly,  Pigon,  and  Moilte. 

Siaie  of  EdMMdiinu\  Education  in  France,  as  in  all  Catholic  coun- 
tries, is  extremely  imperfect.  Before  the  Revolution  it  was  more  difiused 
through  the  great  mass  of  the  people  than  in  other  Catholic  countries ; 
that  event,  however,  annihilated  every  eTJsting  institution,  and  those  for 
public  instraction  among  the  rest,  and  a  whole  nation  of  nearly  30  mil- 
lions of  people  remained  almost  without  the  means  of  education  for  a 
period  of  nearly  five  years.  The  Directory  at  last  fouAd  it  necessary  to 
attend  to  this  subject;  and  two  d^rees  of  instruction  were  established  by 
mesns  of  primary  and  central  soiools.  In  point  of  fiact,  however,  the 
former  never  <aiBted  from  the  want  of  money  to  pay  the  masters ;  and 
the  latter  languished,  because  throng  the  failure  of  the  primary  sdiools 
the  elementary  branches  of  education  were  deficient     Buonaparte  turned 
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his  altenti<ni  to  this  subject;  not  so  madi  with  a  view  to  the  moral  iiii-> 
proTOffient  of  his  sahjects,  as  to  moitld  the  raamien  and  opimoos  of  the 
riaiiig  generation  into  a  strict  conformity  to  his  warlike  system.     A  decree 
was  issned  in  the  beginning  of  I8O89  by  wliich  all  sdboolBy  academies,  and 
coUeges  in  his  empire,  were  farmed  into  one  hody,  denominated  the  /fn-^ 
perial  Uniwrniy,    To  this  body  pnblic  instmction  was  exclnsively  io- 
tmsted.     Each  academy  of  the  imperial  wuversity  was  to  contain  five 
gradations  of  schools :  Uuree  private  and  two  public.     The  three  private 
sdiools  were  denominated  primary ^  and  MCOfydaary  schoobp  and  fyc^ma. 
Th%  first  were  intended  far  the  elomentary  instruction  of  children  in  read- 
ing and  writing  their  native  language;  the  second  for  instmction  in  Latin 
and  French,  and  in  the  rudiments  of  geography,  history,  and  mathematics; 
and  llie  last  for  the  higher  brandies  of  these  sciences,  end  the  use  of 
arms  and  military  manmnvres.    The  two  others  were  communal  colleges, 
or  secondary  adiooU,  for  the  rudiments  of  Latin,  history,  and  the  sciences; 
and  lyeeums  and  JhcuUieg  in  which  degrees  are  conferred.     Uniformity 
of  education  was  the  principle  of  the  new  system ;  but  except  the  lyeeums, 
its  elements  eziBted  merely  in  paper.     The  primary  schools,  obviously  the 
most  important,  were  mere  nonentities,  possessing  neither  teachers  nor 
seholan ;  and  the  secondary  schools  were — ^for  the  same  reason  that  pre* 
Tented  the  success  of  the  others,  namely,  the  want  of  necessary  funds  to 
pay  the  teachers, — ^in  a  similar  state.     The  whole  number  of  pupils, 
booiders,  and  day-scholars  were  estimated  in  Fourcroy's  report  to  the  Le- 
gislative Body  upon  this  subject,  at  75,186,  at  a  time  when  the  population 
of  the  French  territories  was  advanced  to  32,000,000  inhabitants,  l-4th 
of  which  must  have  consisted  of  children  from  1  to  10  years  of  age. 
We  must  also  observe,  that,  according  to  this  report,  only  25,000  scholars 
out  of  the  aboYe  number  belonged  to  the  primary  schools.     Now  this  is 
quite  the  reverse  of  the  order  of  Nature;  as  the  greatest  number  should 
have  been  comprehended  in  the  primary  schools,  where  the  single  elements 
of  readings  writing,  and  arithmetic  are  taught.    The  mournful  consequence 
of  this  want  of  elementary  instruction  we  give  in  Fourcroy's  own  words : 
**  In  most  country  communes,  there  is  not  a  man  who  can  read  and  write 
well  enough  to  keep  the  registers  of  the  proceedings  that  fall  under  the 
cognisance  of  the  mayor.*'     Buonaparte,  very  generously,  indeed,  under- 
took to  educate  at  his  own  expense  every  seventh  child,  if  the  parents 
should  consent  to  it ;  but  as  every  such  child  became,  from  the  moment 
that  such  consent  was  granted,  public  property,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising 
that  most  parents  should  have  preferred  to  let  their  children  grow  up  with- 
out education,  rather  than  surrender  them  to  the  goyemment,  to  be  trained 
upon  this  system.     The  lyeeums  formed  the  most  important  part  of  Buon- 
aparte's system  of  education.     By  the  first  decree,  32  of  these  institutions 
were  established,  which  number  was  afterwards  increased  to  45,  in  order  to 
bear  the  same  relative  proportion  to  the  French  territory  as  increased  by  sue- 
cessiTe  ^wnquests.    Buonaparte  designed  by  extending  this  system  to 
every  new  annexation  of  country,  to  identify  the  rising  generatioa  of  these 
new  subjects,  in  th^  manners,  opinions,  and  habits  with  tiie  French. 
Tliese  lyeeums  were  in  fact  mere  museries  for  the  army.    There  is  a  para- 
graph in  Buoni4)arte's  decree  for  establishing  this  new  system  of  uniform 
instruction  whidi  shows  clearly  the  end  he  had  in  view  in  their  establish- 
ment: **  All  public  education  ought  to  be  regulated  on  the  principles  of 
miliiary  discipline,  and  not  on  those  of  civil  or  ecclesiastical  discipline.  The 
^^  '     *    of  military  discipline  is  the  most  useful ;  since^  at  all  periods  oC 
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lifs,  it  18  requisite  for  the  cittsen  to  be  able  to  defend  his  property  agsinst 
internal  or  eitemal  enemies.     Ten  yean  more  are  still  reqoired  forirealiz- 
ing  all  the  benefits  which  his  majesty  expects  from  the  nniTersity,  and  for 
accomplishing  his  Tiews;    bat  grrat  ftd?antages  are  already  obtained, 
and  what  exists,  is  preferable  to  that  which  has  existed.**  ^^     Such  is  the 
OQtIine  of  the  ftunons  system  of  edocalion  devised  by  Napoleon,  not  far 
the  good  of  bis  subjects,  bnt  to  foster  a  military  spirit,  and  diffoae  it  not 
only  in  France,  but  over  all  his  other  territorial  acqiysitions.     The  intellect 
alone  was  to  be  cnltivated,  while  the  region  of  the  heart  was  to  remain  a 
dreary  solitude,  a  barren  wild.    Religion  and  morality  were  no  objects  of 
his  care ;  and  the  less  his  subjects  huA  of  these,  the  fitter  they  were  for 
him.     Knowledge  was  to  be  divested  of  every  thing  which  could  give  it 
a  moral  and  beneficial  tendency;  and  great  intellectaal  powers  were  to  be 
stripped  of  all  tliose  accompaniments  which  recommend  them  to  the  heart. 
Talent  was  to  be  discipline  at  the  expense  of  virtue,  and  to  be  so  culti- 
vatod  as  to  leave  it  nothing  but  its  sagacity  and  dexterity,  which  mij^t  be 
oroploye<l  in  his  service ;  while  its  fine  sensibilities,  and  its  relish  for  sim- 
plicity and  truth,  wese  destroyed  as  worse  than  inconvenient.     It  was  in 
literature,  el^famt,  moral,  and  religious,  that  Buonaparte  saw  the  most 
formidable  enemy  of  his  power  and  despotism.     He  intended  ultimately 
to  limit  the  education'  of  youth  to  the  mathematical  and  physical  sdenoes 
only;  aware  that,  in  those  studies,  nothing  would  occur  to  moralize  them, 
or  to  inculcate  sentiments  of  horror  at  the  despotism  with  which  he  had 
enchained  France,  and  with  which  he  was  preparing  to  enchain  the  worid. 
In  the  perusal  of  a  Bible  or  a  moral  treatise,  in  reading  a  Greek  or  Roman 
historian,  in  turning  over  the  pages  of  Xenophon  or  Tacitus, — some  in- 
ferences might  be  drawn  by  the  dullest  peasant,— some  thoughts  elicited 
by  very  ordinary  students,  not  exactly  harmonizing  with  the  plans  of  their 
imperial  master.     Hence  it  happened  that  literature  and  literary-institu- 
tions under  Napoleon's  sway  declined  in  France ;  while  the  sciences,  that 
have  external  nature,  or  the  mere  physical  system  of  man  for  their  object, 
were  cultivated  with  the  greatest  ardour.     Thb  system  of  things  has  been 
productive  of  the  most  banefuL  effects.     Education  is  a  most  important 
subject,  as  it  involves  in  its  consequences  tlie  characters  and  fiites  of  nations. 

"  From  educfttion,  si  the  leading  caiue, 
l*he  publio  cbaracter  its  colour  dimwa ; 
Thenoe  the  preTaillng  numneri  take  tbeir  cast,— 
ExtrsTagiAt  or  sober,  loose  or  ebaste.*' 

'*  An  inperial  csteehtsm  was  promulgated  under  authority,  for  the  instruetioa  of  the 
young  catechumen  in  the  duties  of  rel^ion.  In  this  pr«Bioua  production,  the  pupils 
are  asked :  **  What  are  their  duties  towards  Napoleon  I.  ?**  and  the  answer  i%  *•  Chris, 
tiaiis  owe  to  the  princes  who  goTem  them,  and  we  owe,  in  particular,  to  our  emperar, 
Napoleon  I.  lore,  respect,  obedience,  fidelity,  military  senrioe,  and  the  oontributioiis 
required  for  the  presenration  and  defence  of  the  emperor  and  hb  throne.**-***  Why  (It 
is  next  asked)  are  we  bound  to  fulfil  all  these  duties  towards  our  emperor  ?**  jins. 
*<  In  the  first  place,  because  God,  who  creates  empires  and  dispensM  them  acooidlng  to 
his  will,  has,  by  endowing  our  emperor  with  a  profusion  of  gifts,  as  well  in  peace  as  in 
war,  appointed  him  our  sovereign  and  made  him  the  minister  of  his  power,  and  his  image 
upon  earth.  To  honour  and  serve  our  emperor  is,  therefore,  the  same  thing  as  to  hon> 
our  and  serve  God  himself." — The  blasphemy  does  not  stop  here :  "  What  (it  is  again 
asked)  an  we  to  think  respecting  thoee  who  violate  their  duty  towards  our  emperor  ?*' 
Jnt.  «  According  to  the  Apoetle  Paul,  they  would  resist  the  ordinance  of  God  him> 
iielff  and  render  Uiemselves  worthy  of  eternal  damnation.  "..^Q,  **  Aro  the  dntlee  by 
which  we  aiie  bound  to  our  emperor,  equally  binding  towards  his  legitimate  sucosssora?'* 
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And  as  to  the  superiority  of  moral  education  above  every  other  kind  of 
instmctioii,  we  think  the  sentiments  of  Dr  Johnson  eminently  just:  *'  Tho' 
tn^  is,  that  the  knowledge  of  external  natnre,  and  the  sciences  indnded 
or  implied  in  that  knowledge,  are  not  the  great  or  the  frequent  busiiiasa  of 
the  human  mind.    Whether  we  provide  for  action,  or  amusement,  or  con- 
versation, whether  we  wish  to  be  useful  or  pleasing,  the  first  requisite  is 
the  religious  and  moral  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong;  the  next  is  an 
acquaintance  with  the  history  of  mankind,  and  vnnh  those  examples  which 
may  he  said  to  embody  truth,  and  thereby  prove  the  reasonableness  of 
opinions.     Pkndence  and  justice  'are  virtues  and  excellencies  of  all  times, 
and  of  all  places.     We  are  perpetually  moralists ;  but  we  are  geometricians 
only  by  chance.     Our  intercourse  with  intellectual  nature  is  necessary ; 
our  speculations  upon  matter  are  voluntary,  and  at  leisure.     Physiological 
learning  is  of  such  rare  occurrence,  that  one  man  may  know  another  half 
his  life  without  being  able  to  estimate  his  skill  in  hydrostatics  or  astronomy ; 
but  fats  moral  and  prudential  character  immediately  appear.*'     It  was  a 
melancholy  sight  to  behold  men  possessed  of  all  the  treasures  of  mathe- 
matical knowledge  and  astronomical  science, — versed  in  every  branch  of 
chemistry,  and  every  department  of  physics, — ^men  who  could  weigh  with 
mathematical  precision  Uie  masses  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  accurately 
assign  their  real  and  relative  densities,  calculate  the  minima  and  maxima 
of  Uie  anomalies  of  the  planetary  motions  with  those  of  their  attending 
satellites,  and  trace  the  causes  of  such  anomalies,  delineate  the  paths  of  the 
comets,  and  predict  their  return,  ascertain  exactly  the  degrees  of  solar  and 
lunar  attraction,  and  their  combined  or  separate  influence  in  producing  the 
tides, — to  see  such  minds  prostrate  themselves  before  the  throne  of  a  tyrant 
and  worship  him,  because  he  talked  of  science  and  the  glory  of  France. 
Men  who,  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  final  causes,  could  see  no  proofs  of 
design  in  the  harmony  and  nice  adjustment  of  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  therefore  could  discover  no  designer,  no  intelligent  mover,  no 
infinite  wisdom,  nor  power,  nor  goodness, — who  saw  in  fine  nothing  but 
eternal  motion, — ihese  men  beheld  in  every  act  of  Napoleon's   will,  in 
every  part  of  his  political  conduct,  consummate  wisdom,  unerring  sjdll, 
and  benignant  goodness ! 

The  recent  overthrow  of  military  despotism  in  France  was  followed  by 
the  extinction  of  this  military  mode  of  instruction.  Schools,  upon  the 
Lancasterian  plan,  have  been  introduced  by  the  government  into  every 
large  city  in  the  kingdom ;  but  we  are  sorry  to  say,  that  the  benefits  of  this 
system  have  been  nearly  neutralized  by  the  influence  of  the  Jesiuts,  who 
in  6  years  annihilated  700  schools.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Society 
in  Paris  for  the  promotion  of  elementary  instruction,  one  of  the  secretaries 
read  a  report  from  which  it  appears  that  of  39,881  communes,  only  24,000 
have  schools,  and  that  nearly  4,000,000  of  children  are  in  a  great  measure 
destitute  of  the  means  of  instruction.  M.  Dupin  has  calculated  that 
three-fifths  of  the  French  nation  are  not  able  to  read  I  and  that  in  some 
departments,  out  of  220  individuals,  only  one  boy  goes  to  school  1 1  Within 
four  days'  journey  of  Paris,  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  are  many  communes 
in  which  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  man  who  can  write,  to  make  a  mayor  of 
him,  with  another  able  to  sign  his  name  as  adjunct  I  All  establishments 
for  education  in  France  are  under  the  special  direction  of  a  committee,  over 
which  a  minister  of  state  presides.  The  public  establishments  for  mstruc- 
tion  consist  first  of  academies  which  have  the  right  of  conferring  degrees: 
m.  Isif  Those  of  theology,  of  which  there  are  as  many  as  there  are 
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n^Cttipolittii  dmrchn,  bendei  tiw  two  proCetUuit  academies  at  Stnriwrg 
end  Montanben;  2df  Tlioae  of  jeriapnideiice  al  Pvia,  Stnaborg,  Dijon, 
Caeiif  and  several  oilier  places ;  3dj  Thfme  of  medidoe,  of  which  there  are 
only  three  at  Paris,  Straying,  and  Montpellier;  4^  Those  of  mathenuuia 
and  natural  pfaiioeophy  at  Ptois,  Strasbnig,  Lyons,  Bordeanz,  snd  other 
places ;  and  6C&»  Tliose  of  belles  lettres  at  I^ris,  Stn»lnng,  Tooloiise, 
Bordeaax,  Lyons,  Rcnnes,  and  other  places.  The  secoad  class  are  the 
coUegm  royamxt  the  nnmber  of  which  is  to  be  brongfat  to  100,  but  at 
present  dim  an  not  even  the  half  of  that  nnmber  in  ezifltenGe.  Hm 
daasical  langnages,  hisCory,  ifaetoric,  logic,  mathematics,  and  natnnl 
philosophy,  are  tanght  in  them  upon  the  system  of  the  Gennan  nnivenitiea, 
with  tin  difierenoe  that  the  professors  are  peid  by  ^  government,  and 
deliver  all  their  lectures  grat&B  to  the  students.  Besides  these,  there  are 
lyoeums  and  hig^-echools,  preparatory  for  the  colleges,  and  wiuch  an 
called  Edolei  primaireif  in  i^ich  reading,  writing,  and  arithmeticy  are 
taught. 

Ukwersiiieg.}  France  had  23  univeraities  before  the  Bevolntion,  namely, 
Douay,  Caen,  Ptois,  Rheims,  Nancy,  Strasbuxg,  Nantes,  Angers,  Poitien, 
Oriteis,  Bonrges,  Dijon,  Besauf  on,  Bordeanz,  Pkn,  Perpignan,  Toolonae, 
Montpellier,  Aix,  Orange,  Avignon,  Cahora,  Pont-^Monaaon,  and  Va- 
lence.    Of  these,  the  Sorlxmne,  at  Pteis,  founded  in  1250  by  Robert  de 
Sofbonne,  was  the  most  celebrated ;  but  it  showed  an  iiremediable  ten- 
dency to  prolong  the  reign  of  scholastic  theology.     Ihe  ncademies  and 
literwy  societies  were  computed  at  39.     The  univenities  were  supplanted 
at  the  Revolution  by  the  ecoles  cetOraleSf  primaire$^  and  secandairet. 
The  academies  in  Vim  were  united  into  one,  and  denominated  the  Na- 
tional Institute,  soon  after  the  Revolution.     This  institution  is  divided 
into  4  academies :  the  AoadenUe  Framcaiae  composed  of  40  memben; 
that  of  inscription  and  belles  lettres  also  including  40  members;  the  royal 
academy  of  sciences  having  63  members;  and  thot  of  the  fine  arts  com- 
prehending 40  members.     Ni^leon's  Imperial  University  has  been  re- 
tained wiUi  some  modification  since  the  Restoration.    It  includes  2C 
academies :  vis.  Those  of  Aix,  Amiens,  Angers,  Be6an9on,  Bordesnx, 
Bourges,  Caen,  Cahora,  Clermont,  Dijon,  Douay,  Grenoble,  Ltmogea, 
Lyons,  Metz,  Montpellier,  Nancy,  Nlsmes,  Orleans,  Paris,  Pbu,  Poitiers, 
Rennes,  Rouen,  Strasbui^,  and  Toulouse.     Eadi  of  these  academies  is 
govenaed  by  a  rector,  and  includes  a  college  royal^  correspondmg  with 
Napoleon's  lyeSee»     The  organization  of  the  colleges  and  h^^fa  scboob  in 
most  of  the  provincial  towns  ia  very  bad.     The  old  systems  of  tescJiing 
are  still  employed ;  and  the  professors  themselves  are  generally  of  very  in- 
diflSarent  tidents,  as  in  France  all  superior  men  flock  to  Paris.    T^ 
liberality  with  which  all  public  institutions,  libraries,  and  muaeoms  are 
opened  to  the  public  cannot  be  too  highly  praised,  and  affords  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  niggardliness  of  some  of  our  own  institutions. 

Meehmia*  In$tihUioni*'\  The  impulse  given  in  our  own  country  tu 
the  business  of  popular  instruction  hias  extended,  we  are  happy  to  say, 
over  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  and  to  France  in  particular.  In  No- 
vember 1824,  the  first  attempt  was  made  in  France  to  impart  scientific 
knowledge  to  artisans.  In  a  recent  number  of  the  Moniteur^  we  find  an 
ittteresdng  report  from  the  celebrated  traveller  and  engineer,  baron  DnpiOy 
on  the  establishment  of  lectures  on  mechanics,  hydrography,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  geometry  to  the  arts,  in  all  the  maritime  cities  of  Fisnce. 
Hieee  lectures  ^pear  to  have  been  instituted,  and  to  have  attracted  great 
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ittentioiiy  in  every  town,  laige  or  small,  along  the  iameiiM)  line  of  French 
coQBto  on  the  cfaaimel,  the  ocean^  and  the  Mediterranean,     {n  the  interior, 
tome  cities  have  also  adopted  them;  98  towns  in  December  1826,  could 
bosst  of  having  lectures  and  other  means  for  teaching  workmen  practical 
geometry,  and  hi  every  part  the  people  display  the  same  eagerness  to  ac- 
({oire  nseliil  instmcticm.     The  moss  extcandinary  statement  in  this  report, 
is  a  complainti  that  throB|^oat  the  whole  of  the  ItUordU  of  France,  the 
French  langnage  is  not  spoken,  and  scarcely  understood;  so  that  in  many 
places  the  professors  can  only  benefit  the  few  learned  individuals  who 
know  the.national  tongue.     Along  the  northern  coast  the  people  speak 
Flemiah;  thronghont  Brittany  they  {veserve  their  idiom,  which  is  even  at 
this  period  comprehended  in  Wales.     The  inhabitants  of  the  I«ndes  only 
use  the  6ssque»  which  is  thought  by  some  to  be  the  ancient  FhoBiiician  or 
Carthagmisn,      And  along  the  Mediterranean,  the  Languedodan  and  the 
Provencal  perpeftnate  the  langnage  of  the  early  Tronbadonrs,  whose  spirit 
and  melodies  abo  survive  Ae  days  of  romance  and  chivalry.     The  Baron 
itrongly  imprcaoes  upon  the  government  die  necessity  of  establishing  ele* 
mentsry  schools  to  teach  French  to  the  French,  together  with  reading  and 
writing,  in  which  they  are  generally  deficient.    In  imitation  of  the  series 
of  scientific  treatises  now  in  the  course  of  publication  by  our  invaluable 
^  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,"  the  Baron  Dnpin  has 
eonposed  a  tezt4NM>k  on  mathematics  as  applied  to  the  arts  for  the  dif- 
ferent institutions  of  France.     A  series  of  M€muelt^  an  EiM^fdapSdie 
Poriatkfey  and  finally  a  SoeUU  pour  ViMstruetUm  ekmetUairey  have  been 
sho  established.     One  great  distinction,  however,  between  the  systems 
followed  in  Britain  and  France,  is  that  in  our  country  the  people  have 
established  Mechanics'  Institutions  for  themselves,  and  support  them,  while 
tbe  people  of  France  are  taught  gratuitously.     There  the  new  schools 
have  all  been  founded  by  profects  and  mayors  under  the  sanction  of  the 
mimstry ;  here,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  members  of  the  govern* 
ment  have  stood  aloof  fixmi  this  great  work. 

SiaU  of  tfu  CathoUc  BdigiorL]  Previous  to  the  Revolution,  Roman 
Catiioliciflm  was  the  established  Religion  of  France.  But  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Pope  was  never  acknowledged  by  ihe  clergy  of  the  Gallican 
cfaoich;  and  every  attempt  of  the  court  of  Rone  to  infringe  upon  the 
liberties  of  diat  chuivh,  and  render  its  clergy  dependant  upon  ihe  Papal 
cooit,  was  steadily  resisted  both  by  the  sovereigns  of  France  and  tbe  par^ 
lisment  of  Psris.  Long  and  violent  struggles  had,  from  time  to  time, 
arisen  between  the  Popes  and  the  French  monarchs,  respecting  their  dif- 
iinent  prerogatives,  in  which  the  former  were  always  suppoitsd  by  the 
Jesuts.  t£b  Bourbon  princes,  however,  steerSd  their  course  very  can- 
tioQsly  and  cunningly.  Voltaire  has  pleasantiy  remarked  that:  *  the  king 
of  France  kisses  the  Pope's  feet,  and  ties  up  his  hands.'  A  keen  contest 
took  place  between  the  Pope  and  Louis  XIV.  in  1678,  respecting  the 
regaJi.  This  was  a  right  by  which  the  French  king»  upon  the  death  of  a 
bishop,  laid  claim  to  tl^  revenues  and  fruits  of  his  see,  and  also  exercised 
Kveral  parts  of  the  episcopal  function  until  a  new  bishop  was  appointed. 
Lonis  was  desirous  that  all  the  churches  in  his  dominions  should  be  sub- 
ject to  the  regaU.  The  Pope,  on  tiie  other  hand,  would  not  grant  this 
dum  in  all  its  extent,  nor  consent  to  any  augmentation  of  the  prerogatives 
of  this  iMtore,  which  had  formerly  been  enjoyed  by  the  kings  6f  France. 
The  claims  of  the  prince,  and  the  remonstrances  of  the  pontiff,  were 
ivged  with  great  warmth  and  peneverance,  and  a  sharp  and  violent 
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feat  enraed.  Bulb  and  nwiidtttM  were  iamed  by  the  Pope,  and  penal 
lawa  and  aevere  edicta  by  tbo  monarch ;  die  Pontiff  refnaed  to  confirm 
the  biahopa  that  were  nominated  by  Loois,  the  hitter  inducted  them  into 
then-  respetdre  aeea  on  hia  own  reaponaibility ;  the  Pope  threatened  Lock 
with  the  Dinne  Tengeanoe,  and  iaaned  boll  npon  bull,  Lonia  conrd&ed 
an  aaaembly  of  35  biahopa,  and  aa  many  depntiea  of  the  second  order, 
which  met  at  Paris  in  1682,  and  drew  np  the  ancient  doctrine  of  die 
Gallican  church,  declaring  the  papal  power  to  be  merely  8[nritiial,  and 
also  inferior  to  diat  of  a  general  coandl,  in  the  four  following  propositions: 
1«^,  That  neither  St  Peter  nor  his  sncceasors  have  received  from  God  any 
power  to  interfere  directly  or  indirectly,  in  what  concerns  the  temporal 
interests  of  princes  and  sovereign  States.  That  kings  and  princes  cannot 
be  deposed  by  ecclesiastical  authority ;  nor  their  subjects  freed  from  the 
sacred  obligation  of  fidelity  and  allegiance,  by  the  power  of  the  Church, 
or  the  bulls  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  2d,  That  the  decrees  of  the  council 
of  Constance,  which  maintained  the  authority  of  general  conndls  as 
superior  to  that  of  the  Pope  in  spiritual  matters,  are  approved  and  adopted 
by  the  Gallican  church.  Set,  That  the  customs,  roles,  institutions,  and 
observances  which  have  been  received  in  the  Gallican  church  are  to  be 
observed  inviolably.  Mh  That  the  decisions  of  the  Popes,  in  points  of 
fidth,  are  not  infallible,  unless  attended  with  the  consent  of  the  church. 
These  propositions  were  solemnly  adopted  by  the  whole  assembly ;  and 
were  proposed  to  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy,  and  to  all  the  univeraides 
throughout  France,  as  a  sacred  and  inviolable  rule  of  truth.  The  obstinacy 
of  pope  Innocent  XI.  however,  was  not  shaken  by  this  momentous  deci- 
sion. The  famous  Bossuet  wrote  an  elaborate  defence,  in  two  quarto 
▼olumea,  of  this  famous  declaration;  but  it  was  not  published  till  1730, 
as  a  reconciliation  took  place  between  Louis  and  the  court  of  Rome,  after 
the  death  of  Innocent,  by  which  the  right  of  the  regain  was  yielded  to 
the  king.  The  four  propositions  relatmg  to  papal  authmity  and  jurisdic- 
tion were  sofitened  by  royal  pernussion,  in  private  letters  addressed  to  the 
pontiff  by  certain  bidiops ;  but  they  were  neither  abrogated  by  the  prince 
nor  renounced  by  the  clergy ;  on  the  contrary,  they  remained  in  fuD  force 
till  the  Revolution,  and  occupied  an  eminent  place  among  the  laws  of  the 
land ;  and  these  deorees  of  the  Gallican  council,  sanctioned  by  royal  authority, 
formed  the  basis  of  theConcordat  between  Buonaparte  and  the  Pope,  in  1801, 
when,  after  the  revolutionary  storm,  Catholicism  was  again  establiahed  in 
France.^    Before  the  Revc^ution  there  were,  in  France,  19  archbishoprics, 

"  The  tenets  of  the  church  of  Rome  are  fmnilisr  to  every  reader.  We  muet,  how- 
ever,  ebeerre,  that  a  mueh  greater  degree  of  IcamiDg  and  knowledge^  more  diversity  of 
religious  ■eDtimeot,  and  a  far  greater  portion  of  party-emulation  and  animosity  have 
prevailed  among  the  French  Catholics  than  among  those  of  any  other  country.  Of  all 
the  numcrooB  secu  that  flourished  within  the  imle  of  papacy,  the  Jesuits  wero  tlM 
most  formidable,  whether  for  numbers  or  talent  or  learning ;  and  as  they  surpassed 
aU  other  Catholic  communities  in  their  zeal  for  advancing  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Papal  see,  so  they  always  poeseased  the  greatest  influence  at  the  court  of  Rome.  In 
France,  however,  where  the  peculiar  tenets  of  the  Jesuits  were  hostile  to  the  liberties 
of  the  Gallican  church,  thev  produced  a  warm  and  strenuous  opposition  from,  the 
French  ecclesiastics,  but  particularly  from  the  JantenuU,  whoee  religioos  opinions  bore 
a  nsar  resemblance  to  thoee  of  the  Calvinists,  and  were  diametrically  opposite  to  the 
doctrinal  system  of  the  Jesuits  which  was  the  same  with  that  afterwards  denominated 
Armiuianism.  The  Jansenists  derived  their  name  from  Cornelius  Jansen,  biahop  of 
Ypris,  in  the  now  United  Netherlands.  This  learned  and  pious  personage  had  com- 
piled a  book  entitled  Augustinu$—wh\€ibt  however,  was  not  published  nil  afler  his 
death,  in  1638,— in  which  the  doctrines  of  the  eternal  predestination  of  men  and  angds, 
—the  total  corruption  of  human  nature  by  the  fall  of  man  and  its  oonvquent  complete 
InahiUty  to  do  any  thing  spiritually  good,— the  absolute  necessity  of  Divine  grace,  to 
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1 18  bishopriGS,  257  commanderiefl  of  tbe  order  of  Malta,  16  heads  of  reiiri- 
otti  mieiB,  556  nmrnenes,  1356  monasteries,  700  convents  of  Cordeliers, 
1240  pnones,  15,200  chapels,  having  chaplains;  679chaptere,  1477  con- 
vents of  .all  orders,  and  40,000  parishes.     The  number  of  religious  per- 

limiutioo  of  the  ataoonent  to  tbe  elect  only,  in  onMsition  to  tbe  Semi.Jda(rSn^!3 
^iLSrt^'T^TJ^L'^  -tmte,  are  illoetrated  foT^be  most  part  In  A^SSl^^ 
wdj  n  order  to  ebow  bow  tbe«i  doctrine,  bad  been  onderrtood  by  tbSt  mat  man. 
tod  tbeir  cooformityto  tbe  Seriptaree  and  tbe  Fatben  of  tbe  cborch:    Tble^k  w^ 

S^K  5S«i„?f  ^J^i^  ■  *^*  ^^f^^  **'  «'«>«i®o«  «ntiraent  upon  tbeee  important 
d^aghdiificaUand  abetra«»  point,  in  man v of  tbe  French  Catfaollce;  and  Janeen'. 

KllJTirir^.^*  ^^  confatotlon  of  the  JeftiJtical  opinion,  concerning  buman 
I  -^i  1-  ^  ^*.T*»«^<'f«'?«-  It  wa«  written  in  direct  opposition  to  tbe  boolc  of 
nl^l^i!^  ^f  If '"^  ^^e'  r^^  "-intainrf  tbe  con.i.te!ncy  of  tbe  opention.  of 
iJtTtoe  grace  with  the  freedom  of  the  haman  will,  as  consisting  in  a  self-determinlnr 

KJTZ.' JTlT  ill""  ?^?f  J**  •'***^  ^>  consistency,  contended  for  tbe  existence  of  a 
^^^.?f  Mowledge  in  God,— which  be  termed  Mutdle  Knowledge.  God,  seeing  how 
"•"  ]Tzi  .  "^Sf  PI*"  circumrtance,  he  argued,  administers  his  grace  in  those 
arenoMtancee  in  which  he  sea  tbe  human  will  is  disposed  to  receive  it ;  and,  therefore, 
tbe  banian  will  is  not  the  subject  of  a  gracious  divine  operaUon,  but  always  chooses,  bv 
!k^??^'"  of  Tolition,  whether  to  refuse  or  accept  this  grace;  or,  in  other  words, 
?*  ^  u  *F***  "  «,  y  »"<'«^*«*  ^or  ite  subsequent  energy  to  tbe  previous  determina- 
tion of  the  human  will,  which  previous  uninfluenced  and  indeterminate  act  of  volition 
IS  tbe  pfTfltim*  mobtle  in  tbe  whole  affair  of  man's  conversion  and  God's  grace. 

As  Jassen's  book  was  considered  a  formidable  refotetion  of  tbe  Molinists,  the  Jesuitn 
were  alvmed,  and  not  only  took  up  tbe  pen  to  vindicate  tbe  character  and  orthodoxy  of 
tbeir  leader  Molina,  but  also  employed  alf  their  influence  at  tbe  papal  court  to  procure 
a  pnUic  oondemnauon  of  Jansen's  performance.  I  heir  influence  and  endeavours  sue- 
^ySt;  J°^  inquisitors  at  Rome  bwan  by  prohibiting  the  perusal  of  tbe  book ;  and, 
m  I6ii,  Fope  Urban,  by  a  solemn  buU,  condemned  it  as  infected  with  several  heretical 
OTors  that  had  been  long  banished  from  the  Church.  These  measures,  instead  of 
raifung,  ruoed  the  mutation  of  tbe  author  and  his  peribrmanee,_particularly  in  tbe 
Aetfaerlands,  where  the  followers  of  Augustine  were  numerous.  The  latter,  and  the 
doctors  of  Lonvain,  vigorously  opposed  the  poceedlngs  of  tbe  Jesuits,  and  tbe  condem- 
ration  of  their  countryman  Jansen.  But  the  most  formidable  opposition  took  |riace  in 
France  ;  where  the  abbot  of  St  Cyran,  a  man  of  an  elegant  genius,  and  equally  revered 
forthe  extent  of  his  learning,  the  lustre  of  his  piety,  and  the  sanctity  of  his  manners, 
bad  prowed  tbe  Jesuits  many  enemies,  and  Augustine  many  sealous  friends.  This 
mpectable  abbot  was  tbe  intimate  friend  and  relation  of  Jansen,  and  a  most  nalounand 
Urennoos  defender  of  his  doctrines.  On  tbe  other  band,  the  far  greater  part  of  tbe 
FrttBcfa  deigy  supported  the  cause  of  tbe  Jesuits,  whose  Kllgious  tenets  seemed  more 
bonoiuabJe  to  tbe  dignity  of  buman  nature,  more  agreeable  to  its  propensities,  more 
suJtahie  to  tbe  genius  of  Catholicism,  and  better  adapted  to  womote  and  advance  tbe 
intcresto  of  tbe  papal  see  than  the  doctrine  of  St  A  ogustine.  The  party  of  Jansen  had 
also  its  patrons,  and  such  as  reflected  honour  on  tbe  cause.     Several  bishops  of  eminent 

S*^?,*°l"'"^  ^^  ^^  ^"^  ^^  ""^"^  elegant  geniuses  of  the  French  nation,  as  Arnauld, 
icoUe,  Pbscal,  Qussnel,  and  the  other  famous  and  learned  men  known  by  the  appel- 
l^ion  of  MeMsieurt  de  Port  Royal,  stood  forward  in  defence.  To  these  all  who  considered 
the  standard  and  practice  of  pietv  in  the  Romish  chureh  as  much  inferior  to  what  tbe 
Gospel  requires,  and  who  viewed  Christian  piety  as  tbe  Irult  of  a  rital  and  internal 
principle  of  grace  in  tbe  soul,  united  themselves;  and  thus  on  one  side  were  ranged 
numbers  and  power,— on  the  other,  learning,  genius,  and  piety. 

^^  Jcaolta  came  into  tbe  field  armed  not  only  with  scholastic  sophistry,  papal  bulls, 
royal  edicts,  and  the  protection  of  tbe  majority  of  tbe  nobles  and  bishops,  but-~as  if  all 
these  bad  been  insufllcicnt— they  employed  tbe  more  formidaUe  auxiliaries  of  tbe  secu- 
lar arm,  and  a  competent  number  of  dragoons,  llie  Jansenlsts,  however,  stood  their 
ground  with  steady  intrepidity,  and  evaded  tbe  mortal  blows  that  were  aimed  at  them 
to  papal  bulls  and  royal  mandates,  by  the  help  of  nice  distinctions,  subtle  interpretations, 
and  even  bjr  dint  of  the  very  same  sophistical  refinements  which  they  blamed  in  tbe 
Jesuits.  1  bey  opposed  the  favour  and  applause  of  the  people  to  the  frowns  and  threat, 
eaiiifs  of  nobles  and  bishops,— sophisms  tosophlsms,— invectives  to  invectives, — Divine 
Omnipotence  to  human  power,— and  boasted  of  tbe  miracles  which  had  been  wrought 
in  their  behalf.  Perceiring  that  their  strongest  argnmento  and  most  respectable 
sutborities  were  inauificient  to  conquer  their  powerful  opponents,  they  next  endeavour- 
ed, by  religions  zeal  and  indefatigable  application,  to  advance  the  true  interests  of  piety 
and  Icasning,  and.strangtbiin  their  interest  with  tbe  people.  Hence,  they  decbured  war 
acaiost  tbe  enemies  of  tbe  Romish  church,— engaged  in  attempts  to  ensnare  and  rain 
the  Proteatants,— «|ook  extraordinary  pains  to  train  up  tbe  youth  of  France  in  all  tbe 
liberal  arte  and  acienoes,- drew  up  a  .v^ety  of  useful  abridgments,  containing  the  eJo- 
mento  of  philosophy  and  the  learned  lafignages,— published  a  multitude  of  treatisea  On 
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•011%  of  al^  ordm,  hat  been  Tarioiialy  estiiBflled ;  but  the  gencnl  opinion 
is,  that  the  total  nnmber  of  male  religiona  amounted  to  130,000,  and  the 
female  raligiow  abont  82,000.  There  iaalao  great  nnoertainly  of  opinion, 
aa  to  the  amoonl  of  the  income  of  die  dngy  befoce  the  Rerolntioo.     M. 


■TMlieal  nllgioa  and  flMffillty  wboM  pcnoMive  dMiMiiflt cfauiBid  aU  t^k^mod  ar- 
dunoSmmir''AntnAt»oad  and  culUvatiMl  an  easjr,  and  agmaUa  manner  nff  irrlttn|^«— 
and  gava  accurate  intOfrHailioM  of  savcral  ancient  antbors.  To  aU  tbcee  reeoaamen- 
dationa  they  added  othera  quite  ▼iaionary  and  ehlnerieal,  nrctendlng  tlwt  God  bad  ben 
nleaied  by  nrediiriea  and  atupendona  nAiradea  la  interfitre  in  tbeir  befaalt,  aod  praja  ». 
feotoallr  tbe  doctrines  of  St  Anguttincb  It  wUl,  undcnbtedly,  seem  wonderfoi  te 
evwy  piona  rfader,  bow  tbe  JanMniata— ouuiy  of  wbooi  were  penoM  of  ezalt^piety, 
aimae,  and  learning ^ebonld  bave  bad  reeoune  to  aocb  wcapein  of  dtffenee.  Tbe  few 
foUawing  obeenratlona  will  perbape  account  for  tbii  anomabMia  conduct.  In  tbe  first 
piece,  tbey  were  still  bigoted  Catbolice  wbo  in  cooMnon  witb  all  tbe  otber  partiee  of  tbe 
^tbolie  community  retained  a  blind  veneration  for  tbe  Holy  Motbcr  Cbureb,  ercn 
wben  fulminating  maternal  rengcanoe  againat  bcrdlaobedlent  and  gainaaying  diildren. 
adlvt  Tbey  firmly  believed,  tbat  tbe  power  of  working  miracles  atiU  reosained  In  the 
Catbolic  eburcb,  and  oeoeeirlng  tbemselves  still  memlMrs  of  tbe  same  body,  expected 
tbe  Deity  would  sUll  manifeat  bia  approbation,  aa  fermsrly,  by  endowing  tbe  advocates 
of  tbe  rigbt  cause  witb  tbe  power  of  working  miraolea  toevidence  iutnitb.  9dfy^  If 
tbe  appeal  bad  been  made,  not  to  tbe  Delpblc  oracles  of  tbe  fatbera,  but  to  the  dearand 
decisive  teetimony  of  Divine  revelation,  tbe  controversy  would  bave  been  braoght  into 
amnch  narrower  compass,  and  £v  more  eaaUy  decided ;  but  aa  both  partiee,  inatoad  of 
appealing  to  tbe  Bible,  appealed  to  the  fiitbers,  tbe  controversy  could  never  be  entie£M. 
torily  decided  before  a  tribunal  composed  of  such  eontradictorv  judges.  4<A/y,  If  it 
should  still  be  ineieted,  tbat  though  persona,  wbem  piety  ia  blended  with  tkm  aaeet 
auperatitious  credulity,  asay  slnoeri'ly  believe  in  miradee  having  been  praducad  by  them 
or  apon  them,  yet,  that  It  is  impomible  to  believe  tbat  such  men  as  Paacal,  Amanld, 
and  others,  should  bave  believed  or  countenanced  aucb  Impoetures,  we  think  the  follow- 
ing remark  will  aolve  the  diflieulty :  It  is  welUknown  that  the  church  of  Rmaa  has  a 
most  profound  veneration  for  the  tatbera  of  tbe  chnrcb.  It  would  bave  basn  well  if 
this  veneration  bad  extended  no  farther  than  to  admiration  of  their  childiab  fioiblea ; 
but  it  did  not  stop  here ;  it  canoniaed  errora  of  the  moat  dangerona  kind,  aubversive  of 
all  morality.  What  we  bave  partlculariy  in  view,  ia  the  followfaig  meet  imaaoFal 
maxim,  i|uoted  by  Moebeim,  EccL  Hid.  CenL  4.  PartS.  Chap.  8.  Sect.  16 :  *<  It  is  an 
act  of  virtue  to  deceive  and  lie,  when,  by  such  means,  the  interests  of  the  dinrefa  may 
be  promoted ! !"  llie  honour  of  this  flagitious  maxim  ia  originally  due  to  na  less  a 
penonage  than  the  rsaowned  Origan ;  wbo  assertsd  the  iaaocence  of  defending  truth 
by  fala£»ad  and  artifice,  and  employed  it  when  he  thought  be  could  do  it  without  dan- 
ger of  detection,  as  is  manifest  in  his  book  against  Celeue.  This  misehievncBi  practice 
Eve  riee  to  the  long  liat  of  ridicnbms  faUss,  lying  legende,  fieHtlens  mlndes,  pious 
luds,  and  all  those  evasions  and  compromiam  Miween  oonadence  and  ^xpaiiancy, 
which  are  still  thought  necessary  and  Justifiable  fer  tbe  support  of  a  corrupted  prie«i- 
hood,  or  an  idolatroua  worabip.  Now,  as  the  morality  of  the  fiitbcn  waa  so  huC) .  thai 
even  tbe  very  best  of  them  thought  it  lawiM  to  indolge  a  little  pioua  feaod,  or  ntcar  a 
felsehood  ineupport  of  a  good  cause,  and  aa  thia  aoaxlm  bad  been  embodied  in  tbe  code 
of  Catbolic  morality,  we  need  not  be  much  aorprised  at  finding  tbe  Janseniets,  with  aU 
tlMlr  pietT,  acting  in  conformity  to  tbe  maxim,  and  making  no  aeruple  of  deodving  the 
peepls,  when  the^  proposed  by  these  deluaions  loceniirm  and  propagate  what  they  tadk 
to  bs  truth.  This  is  tne  only  way  in  which  we  can  account  for  the  condnet  of  the 
more  enlightened  of  that  party  in  wilfully  abetting  and  palming  such  forged  mfandes 
upon  tbe  people. 

These  mirscles,  for  a  time,  did  more  eervios  to  tbe  oanae  of  tbe  Janaenieta  than  all 
tlielr  arguments  put  together ;  and  tb^  would  bave  gotten  thevictory  over  tbe  Jeauits, 
had  not  the  cauae  of  the  latter  been  tbe  oanae  of  tbe  Papacy ;  and  had  not  the  etaWlity 
and  grandeur  of  tbe  llomish  church  depended,  in  a  great  muaanri,  open  tbe  soeoeM  of 
tbe  religlouB  asaxims  of  the  Jesnite.  In  spite  of  tbe  opposition  of  a  great  part  of  die 
Oallican  clergy,  a  flaming  bull  was  issued  by  bis  Holiness,  in  IfiSS;  bv  which,  four 
propositions,  Mdiected  out  of  Janaen*s  book,  were  condemned  as  heretical,  and  a  fifth 
daolartd  to  be  rash,  prreumptnous,  and  dishonoiuring  to  tbe  Supreme  Being.  Jansen's 
name  was  not  mentfaned  in  tbe  bull;  nor  was  it  dedarsd  by  ue  pontiff  Umft  the  five 
propositions  were  maintained  in  Janasn'e  book  In  tbe  eenw  in  which  be  had  condemned 
them.  Hence  the  Janseniets  and  Augustioiana  defended  themedvea  by  a  dexterous^ 
though  mean  and  dlsiugenuous  quibble,  invented  by  tbe  erudite  and  aubtie  Anthony 
AffiiAUld,  by  which,  tbey  affected  to  oonisidcr  eeparately,  in  this  controversy,  the  metier 
of  doctrine  and  tbe  matter  of  feet;  tbat  is,  tbey  considered  tbemselvee  bound  to  believe. 
that  the  five  propositions  were  Justly  condemned  by  the  Pope,~bttt  tb^  maintained, 
that  the  Pope  had  not  dedarsd,  and,  consequently,  that  they  wem  not  bound  to  believe 
that  theee  propositieae  were  to  be  tbund  in  Janseirs  book,  in  the  aenee  in  which  he  bad 
rondemned  theas.    They  were  nut,  however,  kmg  permitted  to  eB>y  thia  artful  die- 
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Kedur  cdcnlated  it  al  £6,667,000  •(eriiog ;  of  which  the  cores  of 
pariafaes  had  £1,869,S75  fterltng. 

In  conseqneiice  of  the  Rerdntioo,  Roman  Catholiciani  suffered  a  total 
edipae  in  Fiance,  and  i&fideUty  in  ereqr  hideoaa  fimn  became  the  finhion 

tincdMi  4if  deJHire  sod  ikjketo,  Tb«  JcMlts  obtained  a  fireth  papa)  boll,  In  1056,  ex- 
■imly  dadariog,  that  tb«  five  mfMiaitioiw  that  had  bemi  condemned  w«re  the  teoeCe  of 
Jaoeeoy  aod  were  contained  in  hie  book.  Nay,  In  1666,  the  Pope  prescribed  a  declara- 
tion,  TO  the  eame  effect,  to  be  sobeciibed  by  all  who  aspired  after  any  preferment  In  the 
Chnreh.  The  JaneenltU  IflunMllately  oppo«d  it  with  Tigoar ;  they  maintained  the 
fallibility  of  the  Pope  in  matters  of  fiMst,--and  that  his  decisions  being  merely  personal, 
were  a>f  no  weight  onlees  confirmed  by  a  general  council,  'llie  Jesuits  on  the  other 
hand,  declared,  that  the  papal  infallibility  extended  eqaally  to  matters  of  fact  as  io 
matten  of  doctrine  and  opinion ;  and  that  the  declaioBs  of  the  pontiff  were  to  be  x«oei ved 
with  im^dldt  sobmiasion  as  the  objects  of  a  well-grounded  and  divine  faith.  At  the 
court  of  Versailles,  the  Jeeuits  obtained  the  complete  ascendency.  The  Jansenists,  how- 
ever, cajoved  a  short  breathing  time  In  the  aocceeding  Dontificate  of  Clement  IX.  This 
waa  ormsienfd  in  1C69  by  the  resolute  behaviour  of  three  French  bishops,  who  nobly 
refoaed  to  sign  tfie  papal  declaration  unconditionally ;  and  when  the  pontiff  ventured  to 
menace  them,  nineteen  other  bishops  rose,  and  adopted  their  cause  in  strong  and  pointed 
reuMnaCranesa  both  to  the  fVench  idng  and  the  Roman  pontiff.  In  1079,  however,  the 
principal  lenden  of  the  Jansenists  were  compelled  to  consult  their  aafetv  in  timely 
flight ;  aaaong  others  Anthony  Arnauld  fled  to  Holland,  where  the  admirable  elo4|uence 
and  sagacitv  m  this  great  man  brought  over  not  only  the  greater  part  of  the  Catholics 
of  tha  Netherlands  to  his  canse,  but  also  all  the  Dutch  (>itbolics,  who  atill  peraeverci 
with  the  utmost  steadiness  in  the  Jansenistio  principles,  and,  secure  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Dutch  government,  defy  the  threats  and  hold  in  derisioQ  the  bulls  of  the 
Romaa  pontiff. 

The  canae  of  the  Janaeniets  received  fresh  vigour  by  a  French  translation  of  the  New 
Testament,  made  by  the  learned  and  pious  Quesnel,  a  priest  of  the  Oratory,  and  acoom- 
panied  with  practical  annotations  adapted  to  excite  lively  religions  Impressions  in  the 
mind*  of  men.  In  this  prodnetioo,  the  qulnteesenoe  of  Janaenlsm  ie  el^^antly  and  art* 
fully  blended  with  these  annotations.  The  success  of  this  book  alarmed  the  Jesuits ; 
and  a  flaming  bull,  called  VnigenUut,  was  fulminated  in  171S,  condemning  Quesnel's 
New  TestAment,  and  pronouncing  101  propositions  contained  in  it  heretical.   Thia  bull 
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also  called  that  of  Me  CinutihUioWf  and  offended  many  of  the  wiser  and  more  niona 
CatlM^ios  who  had  no  particular  attachment  to  the  peculiarities  of  Jansenism.  So  highly 
irritated  were  Uie  Galilean  dergy  at  the  despotic  proceedings  of  the  pope  and  the  Jesuits, 
that  a  proposition  of  revolting  from  the  Papal  see  and  uniting  with  the  church  of  Eng- 
land waa  aet  on  foot  by  the  famooa  Du  Pin,  in  1720 ;  but  this  project  was  stifled  in  lU 
birth  by  conrt-lntrignes,  and  the  ambition  of  the  worthless  Du  Bois,  prime  minister  to 
the  Recent  Dulie  of  Orleans,  who  had  been  long  waiting  tor  a  cardinara  hat.  Another 
flaming  bull  was  Issued  in  1716,  excommnnlcatiog  all  the  uppooers  of  the  bull  of  1718, 
and  who^  from  their  appealing  from  that  bull  to  a  general  council,  were  denominated 
Apftetlants.  in  order  that  the  bull  might  be  carried  into  full  effect,  a  law  was  psssed, 
in  1748,  by  which  all  dying  persona  shonld  be  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  extreme 
vnction,  unleas  with  their  dying  breath  they  confessed  their  entire  acquiescence  in  the 
boll  Unigeuitua,  and  their  abhorrence  of  the  heresies  of  the  Jansenists.  This  oc- 
casionednvsh  contests  between  the  new  archbishop  of  Paria— a  deteinnlned  enemy  of 
the  Jansenists— and  the  parliament  of  Parie,  who  Imprisoned  such  of  the  clergy  as  rs- 
fimed  to  adminbter  the  saonunent  to  dying  persons  unless  in  the  circumstances  above- 
mentioned.  Other  parliaments  followed  the  example  of  that  of  Paris,  and  a  war  was 
instantly  kindled  between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  State.  The 
king  interpoeed  la  support  of  the  dergy,  and  interdicted  the  parliamenU  from  all  in- 
terference in  ecclesiastiGal  proceedings;  but  the  parliaments  stood  firm  against  the  king 
and  the  Jeanits,  imprisoned  the  refractory  clergy,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  military  enforced 
the  adminlatration  of  thii  sacraments  to  the  sick.  The  king  enraged  at  tbe  obstinacy 
ef  the  parliamenta,  atreated  four  of  the  most  obstinate  members  and  imprisoned  them, 
banishing  the  remainder  to  Poitiers,  Auvergne,  and  Bourges,  and  issued  letters-patent 
fbr  a  royal  chamber  to  be  held  in  their  room,  for  the  prosecution  of  civil  and  criminal 
caaes.  Ilie  counsdlors  refused  to  plead  before  these  new  courts ;  and  the  king  waa 
finally  obllgad  to  give  way,  and  to  recall  the  parliaments  lest  the  nation  should  fall  Into 
a  state  of  anarchy.  After  the  peace  of  1768,  the  parliaments,  eager  to  follow  up  the 
victory  over  their  religions  enemies,  directed  all  their  efforts  against  the  Jeaults ;  and 
that  once  powerful  order  was  brought  to  the  brink  of  destruction.  The  Jansenists  bad 
now  better  tempered  weapons  to  defend  themselves  than  visions  and  miracles  at  the 
tomb  of  the  Abb6  Paris,  lliey  laid  open  the  moral  system  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
awakened  the  attention  of  popish  princes  to  their  political  power  and  insidious  designs. 
The  king  ultimately  withdrew  hia  protection,  and  the  parliament  of  Pkris  redoubled 
their  efforts  against  them.  The  bulls,  briefs,  constitutions,  and  other  regulations  of  the 
society  were  determined  to  be  enci'oachmeoti  on  civil  authority,  and  abuses  of  govern- 
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of  the  day.  It  majr  be  obeenrecl,  however,  that  the  deigy  hastened  their 
own  destmction  by  their  avarice  and  impmdent  aelfinhnJawu  Had  they 
acquiesced  in  Calonne'§  reasonable  firopoBal  of  aiding  the  neoearities  of 
the  State  by  snbmit^g  to  an  equitable  taxation,  they  would  have  pre- 
vented their  own  ruin  and  that  of  France.  It  was  their  obatinacy,  to- 
gether witli  that  of  tlie  nobles  and  magiatrates,  that  ultimately  compelled 
the  king  to  convoke  the  States-general  in  1789j  where  the  democratic 
party  being  equal  in  number,  and  superior  in  popular  influence  to  both  the 
cleigy  and  the  nobles,  carried  every  thing  their  own  way  and  aoon  anni- 
hilated king,  nobles,  and  cleigy. 

Under  the  republican  government  the  wealth  and  landed  property  of 
the  cleigy  were  sdzed  and  sold ;  and  even  the  scanty  pittance,  allowed 
them  by  the  State,  in  lieu  of  their  former  princely  revenue,  was  with- 
drawn, and  the  enthusiasm  of  infidelity  for  a  time  persecuted  religion  in 
FVance,  with  all  the  bitterness  and  all  the  cruelty  that  was  ever  exercised 
by  the  most  intolerant  fanaticism.  The  intolerant  Catholic  cleigy  were 
now  doomed  to  suffer  all  those  woes  which  their  predecessors  had  inflicted 
upon  the  French  Protestants  and  their  brethren  the  Jansenists  in  former 
reigns.  The  number  of  emigrant  clergy,  towards  the  end  of  1795, 
amounted  to  28,724,  and  many  more  emigrated  afterwards ;  yet,  if  we  are 
to  believe  the  emigrant  priests,  the  Jansenists  readily  took  the  oaths  to  the 
French  republic ;  and  amidst  all  the  shoals  of  emigrant  priests  who  came 
over  to  this  country,  not  one  Jansenist  could  be  diKOvered.  In  order  to 
obliterate  every  trace  of  Christianity,  and  every  sense  of  religion,  the 
decenwirf — as  Robespierre,  Camot,  and  their  colleagues,  were  called — 
abolished  the  old  calendar,  and  employed  men  of  science  to  make  a  new 
one.  By  this  each  month  was  divided  into  three  decades  of  ten  days 
each,  the  Christian  sabbath  was  abolished,  and  the  tenth  day  of  every 
decade  was  fixed  as  a  day  of  rest,  evidently  intending  by  this  new  political 
institution,  to  supersede  the  worship  and  ceremonies  of  that  religion  which 
they  wished  if  possible  to  eradicate.  But  reflecting  how  prone  the  mul- 
titude are  to  superstition,  they  consecrated  Reaaon  as  an  object  of  worship, 
and  a  festival  was  celebrated  in  honour  of  her  in  the  cathedral  at  Ptois, 
where  she  was  personated  by  a  woman,  Madame  Desmoulines,  who  was 
afterwards  guillotined.  Bayle  s  paradoxical  assertion  of  the  iimocency  of 
atheism,  has  been  satisfactorily  disproved  in  France  by  a  long  and  wide 
train  of  evils  which  flowed  from  the  inculcation  of  atheism  as  the  subject 
of  popular  belief;  and  a  pretty  large  numbca*  of  French  theorists,  who 
itupidly  believed  in  the  virtue  of  savages,  received  the  strongest  possible 
confutation  of  their  doctrine,  in  being  devoured  by  these  majestic  beings. 
Robespierre,  Camot,  and  their  associates,  went  boldly  to  work  by  teach- 
ing the  doctrine  that  death  was  an  eternal  sleep.  After  the  overdirow  of 
the  terrorists,  the  moderes  granted  a  toleration  to  all  forms  of  worship, 
the  churches  were  again  restored  to  their  wonted  uses,  and  the  Catholics 
obtained  a  respite  from  those  sufferings  which  they  had  endured  from  the 
Atheistical  Jacobins.  Under  the  government  of  the  Directory,  however, 
they  were  again  exposed  to  persecution.  A  new  infidel  sect  had  arisen 
in  France,  under  the  designation  of  Tlieophilanthropists,  or  lovers  of  God 
and  man.  Assuming  reason  as  their  sole  guide  in  matters  of  religion — a 
principle  which  they  held  in  common  widi  Deists  of  every  description, 

mcnt,  the  lociitty  itaelf  wn  finally  diaaolvcd,  and  tbe  members  declared  incapable  of 
holding  any  place  whether  civil  or  eacrcd,  their  collrgra  were  Mixed,  their  immeuie 
ncalth  coiifiMaied,  and  the  order  annihilated. 
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and  Unitarians — ^tkey  professed  a  belief  in  the^ezistence,  perfections,  and 
proTidence  of  God,  and  the  doctrine  of  a  fiitare  state,  and  pretended  to 
foand  their  moral  system  npon  the  hasis  of  lore  to  Grod  and  good  will  to 
men.  La  ReTeilUer  Lepanx  was  the  apostle  of  this  sect,  whose  principles, 
as  Mr  Bekham  admitted,  differed  in  nothing  from  those  of  modem  Uni- 
tsnaos,  bat  in  denying  the  resurrection  of  a  dead  man. 

It  was  one  of  the  first  steps  of  Napoleon,  when  he  became  piossessed  of 
soTereign  power,  to  employ  a  church-establishment  as  an  imaginary  fence 
to  it.  Perceiving  that  the  Anarchists  had  failed  in  the  attempt  to  eradicate 
sU  religions  belief^  and  that  a  great  part  of  the  nation  were  still  attached 
to  the  church  of  Rome,  and  that  Uiose  clergy  who  had  sacrificed  their 
temporal  interests  to  their  religious  principles  were  revered  by  many  of 
the  people,  he  determined  to  make  the  v^ole  of  the  clergy  his  friends  by 
formally  re-establishing  the  Romish  church.  With  this  view  a  convention 
or  conoDrdat  was  entered  into  between  pope  Pius  VII.  and  the  first  con- 
ral;  by  which  it  was  provided,  that  the  Catholic  religion  should  be  that 
of  the  Stale, — ^that  the  nominal  prelates  of  France  dbould  give  lip  their 
nees,  as  required  by  the  Pope,  in  order  to  receive  them  at  the  hands  of 
the  new  government, — ^that  the  nomination  of  all  vacant  sees  should  be  in 
the  first  consul,  and  that  of  perish  priests,  in  the  bishops,- — that  the  bishops 
and  clergy  should,  before  they  entered  upon  their  functions,  swear  fidelity 
to  the  existing  government,  and  engage  to  discover  any  designs  against 
the  State  that  came  to  their  knowledge ;  and,  as  nearly  all  the  ecclesiastical 
property  had  been  alienated  during  the  Revolution,'  it  was  ordained,  that 
it  should  remain  in  the  hands  of  those  who  had  obtained  it,  but  that  the 
State  should  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the  dei^,  and  that  all  the 
rights  and  the  prerogatives  which  the  former  French  monarchs  possessed 
should  be  confirmed  to  the  supreme  ruler  of  the  French  nation.  Among 
other  articles  of  the  concordat,  the  following  enactments  were  made, 
namely:  That  no  bull,  brief>  or  other  proclamation  of  the  court  of  Rome, 
should  be  effectual  in  fVance  without  the  consent  of  the  government;  that 
no  nuncio  or  legate  should  be  permitted  to  exercise  his  functions  in  France 
without  the  consent  of  the  government,  or  in  a  way  which  might  derogate 
from  the  privileges  of  the  Galliean  church ;  that  the  national  council, 
or  diocesan  synod,  might  be  held  without  the  consent  of  government ; 
and  that  all  disturbances  on  account  of  religion  were  to  be  tmder  the  cognizance 
of  that  council.  France  was  divided  into  10  archbishoprics,  containing 
50  bishoprics.  The  annual  allowance  of  archbishops  was  15,000  livres, 
or  £625 ;  that  of  the  bishops  10,000  livres,  or  £416  ISs.  4td.  Buon- 
aparte, in  thus  re-establishing  the  papal  hierarchy,  had  an  imperial  diadem 
and  consecration  in  view.  He,  however,  reaped  but  little  advantage  from 
his  system  of  church-government:  principally  from  the  sternness  and  irrita* 
bility  of  his  temper  which  could  not  persist  long  in  apparent  veneration 
for  a  power  of  hu  own  creating,  but  exposed  the  new  prelates  to  con- 
tempt and  neglect.  The  more  consdentious  of  the  clergy  kept  aloof  from 
his  court ;  they  could  not  brook  his  contemptuous  treatment  of  the  Holy 
Father,  whom  he  kept  as  a  kind  of  state-prisoner,  after  having  brought 
him  all  the  way  from  Rome  to  Paris,  in  order  to  place  the  imperial  diadem 
apon  his  head;  and  the  Pope  himself  felt  indignant  at  being  made  a  mere 
tool  to  serve.  Napoleon's  interested  and  selfish  ambition.  Though  stript 
of  all  his  temporalities,  he  still  asserted  his  high  dignity,  and  spumed  at 
being  made  a  passive  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  very  man  whom  he 
liad  crowned ;  he  therefore  sternly  refused  to  ordain  such  as  Buonaparte 
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wilUng  enoagii  to  flttler  the  empcrrory  and  to  ofier  op  blaapheiiiovs  thukft- 
givingB  for  the  •oooeas  of  hiB  aniM — ^woold  not  support  him  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Pope,  or  act  in  defiance  of  the  Catholic  cbnreh.  The  Gallican 
churchy  conaeqnently»  remained  in  a  oomparetively  disorgaaized  state 
during  the  whole  of  Napoleons  reign* 

The  rerolntion  of  1814,  set  the  Pope  at  libertjr ;  and  meaanvea  were 
adopted  hy  Lonis  XVUL  to  re^oiganixe  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  regime. 
The  following  is  a  new  of  the  dei^  in  France  in  1828 : — Five  cardinal^ 
one  of  whom,  the  archhiahop  of  Ptaisy  has  a  salary  of  100,000  fames 
yearly,  or  £4,083  6s.  8<2^  the  others  30,000  francs  each  or  £1,2M; 
SO  peers  of  France,  one  minister  of  department,  4  members  of  the  privy 
council,  14  archbishops,  of  whom  those  not  cardinals  receive  a  salwy  of 
86,000  firancs  or  £1,041  1S#.  4cL»  66  bishops,  whose  salary  is  15,000 
fnmcs  or  4*625,  5  cordon  Mens  of  the  order  of  the  Saint  Esprit,  468 
vicars'^genenl,  rsceiving  fimn  4,000  to  2,000  francs,  684  titular  canons,  or 
prebendaries,  receiving  firom  2,400  to  1,500  fiancs,  1,788  honoiary  canons, 
3,085  cur6s,  or  rectors,  receiving  from  1,600  francs  or  £66  16s.  8d!.  to 
1,100  francs  or  £45  16$.  8flL,  22,475  curates,  receiving  from  900  to  750 
financs  or  from  £37  10s.  to  £31 3s.  9d,  5,756  vicars,  439  chaplains,  639  al- 
monera,  1,976  priests  resident  in  parishes,  or  aathoriaed  to  preach  or  oonfem, 
and  1 ,044  directon  and  professors  of  seminaries.  The  number  of  priests  con- 
sidered necessary  by  the  bishops  amounts  to  52,437 ;  which,  allowing  for 
dissenters,  would  give  one  priest  to  550  souls.  The  total  of  priests  ac- 
tually doing  duty  is  36,649 ;  15,808  are  then  wanting  of  the  number  re* 
garded  as  necessary  by  the  heads  of  the  church.  There  are  13,493 
priests  employed  who  are  more  than  sixty  yean  of  age,  and  2,328  whose 
age  and  infirmities  render  them  incapdile  of  doing  duty.  The  priests 
who  died  in  fulfilment  of  their  functions  in  1827,  were  1,149.  The  or- 
dinations in  1827  amounted  to  5,259 :  our.  for  priests  1,852 ;  for  deacons 
1,584;  for  subdeacons  1,823.  The  number  of  students  was  44,244,  of 
whom  9,286  were  thei^ogians,  3,725  phUosophecs,  21,118  in  the  semin- 
aries, 7,761  in  the  colleges,  and  2,355  in  the  houses  of  the  Cures.  The 
total  of  religions  women  is  19,340,  among  whom  are  the  Siiten  of  the 
Cross,  of  the  Saint  Socrsment ;  of  the  Presentation,  of  Saint  Claire,  of  Notie- 
Dame,  of  Sacres  Conun  de  Jesus,  et  de  Marie,  of  Sainte  Marie  de  Qouter- 
rault,  the  Annonciades,  the  Benedictines  de  rAdoraiion  Forpetnelle,  the 
Clarisses,  the  Hospital^en,  and  the  other  religions  establishments.  By 
right,  or  in  fact,  there  exist  3,024  female  religious  establishments ;  1,983 
definitively  authorised,  and  1,041  in  expectation.  From  St  Denis,  the 
first  bishop  of  Paris,  till  the  present  time,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
reckons  110  bishops,  and  13  archbishops ;  six  of  these  prelates  are  in  the 
rank  of  saints,  and  thirteen  have  been  cardinals.  In  the  Univeaity,  with- 
out speaking  of  the  primary  institutions,  and  the  brothen  of  the  Christian 
schools,  there  are  673  ecclesiastics.  There  are  in  the  Institute  5 ;  of 
which  there  are  an  archbiBhop,  a  bishop,  an  ecclesiastical  peer,  and  two 
abbes.  The  Roman  Catholic  church  costs  the  government  40,000,000 
francs  or  £1,600,000  per  annum. 

State  of  the  ProtestasU  Eeligiofu]  The  French  Ph>testants  for  a  long 
time  adhored  to  the  doctrinal  system  of  Calrin ;  but  about  the  middle  of 
the  17th  century,  a  considerable  change  was  produced  in  their  religious 
creed  by  Moses  Amyreat,  who  introduced  a  new  syatem,  called  Unwer* 
taliem^  from  his  maintaining  that  God  wills  alike  the  salvation  of  all  man- 
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kind,  and  endows  all  with  an  onivenal  gnee,  or  llie  power  of  belie?ing,^-. 
and  thai  the  benefits  of  Christ's  atonement  were  procored  for  o^  mankind 
alike,  bat  that  none  can  be  made  partakeri  of  these  benefits  nnless  they 
belieTe  in  Christ,— 4nd  that  although  all  have  the  power  of  beUeving,  yet 
God  does  not  grant  to  all  that  assistance  which  is  necessary  to  make  them 
wisely  improTe  that  power.  This  system— which  laboured  under  a  capital 
defect  in  representing  God  as  desiring  a  thing  which,  in  oider  to  its  at- 
tainment, requires  a  degree  of  his  assistance  and  succour  which  he  refuseth 
to  many — gradually  became  the  prevailing  doctrine  of  the  French  Protes- 
tants, and  was  defended  with  great  abUity  by  Daille,  Blonde],  Mestrezat, 
and  Chmde.  During  the  days  of  their  prosperity,  the  French  Protestants 
had  several  flourishing  universities  and  academies,  furnished  with  piofesson 
of  eminent  ability.  The  chief  of  these  were  Sedan  and  Saumur ;  and 
several  of  our  persecuted  Scotch  Presbyterian  divines,  taught  in  these  uni- 
venities,  aa  John  Cameron,  Sharp,  and  More. 

After  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  the  Protestants,  who  had  been  dread- 
felly  persecuted  during  bis  reign,  met  with  milder  treatment.  In  1745 
however,  a  rigorous  enforcement  of  the  penal  statutes,  against  Protestants, 
and  the  harbourers  of  Rotestants,  was  put  in  execution,  and  the  district 
of  Montanban  was  covered  with  misery  and  desolation.  The  writings 
of  Voltaire  on  toleration,  and  Rousseau's  eloquent  defence  of  tlie  unfor- 
toaale  Cahis,  contributed  to  blunt  the  edge  of  fiery  seal  against  the  Pko- 
testaats ;  and  the  destruction  of  the  influence  and  existence  of  the  Jesuits, 
these  most  inveterate  enemies  of  Protestantism,  removed  one  great  bar 
in  the  way  of  lenient  treatm^it.  The  illustrious  Turgot,  a  man  of  liberal 
sentiBoents  and  a  comprehensive  mind,  endeavoured,  during  his  short 
administration,  to  procure  a  repeal  of  the  laws  agidust  Protestants ;  but 
the  design  was  thwarted  by  the  opposition  of  the  clergy.  In  1787,  the 
Phitestants  obtained  from  Louib  XVL  complete  and  fell  toleration,  to- 
gether with  all  the  rights  of  French  citizens,  and  these  privileges  were 
fsonfinned  in  1790  by  a  decree  of  the  national  assembly.  Rabant  de  St 
Etienne, «  Protestant  minister,  was  president  of  tiie  constituent  assembly, 
and  a  warm  advocate  for  political  and  religious  freedom.  When  Buona- 
parte assumed  the  imperial  purple,  and  for  political  purposes  restored  the 
Christian  religion,  which  the  Convention  had  abolbhed  in  FVance,  that  he 
might  not  offend  the  Protestants  by  his  re-establishment  of  the  pi^ 
hierardiy,  he  granted  them  toleration,  under  certain  restrictions  however, 
escalated  to  secure  their  subservience  to  his  will.  Among  other  regula- 
tions, he  reserved  to  himself  the  nomination  of  the  professora  in  thur 
universities,  and  the  power  of  appointing  by  his  council  the  rules  for  their 
government.  No  person  could  exercise  the  pastoral  office  among  the  Pro«- 
testants  but  such  as  produced  a  certificate  of  having  studied  in  the  seminsry 
of  Ins  religion  appointed  by  the  State.  Government  reserved  to  Uaelf  the 
cognizance  of  every  doctrine  or  alteration  of  doctrine  to  be  taught,  and 
the  dissenticns  of  ministers  and  their  designs  were  under  the  cognizance 
of  the  council  of  State.  The  form  and  constitution  of  their  consistories 
and  synods  wtoe  prescribed  by  the  govemmimt,  without  whose  authority 
the  number  of  pastore  in  a  consistory  could  not  be  augmented.  Psston 
were  not  to  resign  thei^Mce  until  government  should  inspect  and  approve 
tlietr  motives.  The  election  i:f  a  pastor  was  not  valid  until  sanctioned  by 
the  supreme  magistrate,  who  thus  usurped  to  himself  tiie  patronage  of  all 
the  Protestant  churebes.  No  synod  could  meet  without  the  leave  of  the 
government,  sigmfied  by  the  prefect  of  the  department ;  the  synodal  meet- 
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ingt  coald  not  be  prolonged  beyond  six  day%  and  th^  dedaions  were  not  to 
be  bold  ndid  until  approved  by  tbe  g;oyemnieot.    This  slarieb  ayatem  of  in- 
aidiona  policy  waa  nevertheleas  caUed  by  Booaaparte  and  his  adTocates,  'a 
foil  and  free  toleration.'     In  Britain^  however,  it  would  have  been  more 
justly  denoBninated  an  intolerable  persecntion.    The  Restoration  coafinned 
to  the  Pftrtestants  of  France  all  their  civil  rights.  In  18 14  and  ISIS,  indeed, 
aome  frnatical  Romanists  snooeeded  in  exciting  the  blind  populace  against 
them  in  the  south  of  France,  under  the  pretext  that  they  w&e  too  mudt 
attached  to  the  imperial  govenmient.     Theae  excesses,  however,  were  ter- 
minated by  the  firmness  with  which  Louis  XVIII.  maintained  ihe  rights 
conferred  upon  the  Froteatanta  by  the  charter.     Occasionally,  indeed,  the 
French  jomnab  have  recorded  instancea  of  petty  annoyance  ;  but  appli- 
cation to  the  siqierior  tribunals  never  fiiils  to  procure  to  the  Protestants 
sadaiactory  redress.     The  French  Ptotestants  are  divided  into  two  com- 
munions:  our.    Itt,  The  Lutherans,  who  adhere  to  the  confession  of 
Augsburg;  and  2d.  The  Reformed  or  Calvinists.     There  are  different 
computations  of  their  numbers,  some  reckoning  the  total  Phrtestant  popu- 
lation of  France  so  low  as  1,000,000,-^therB  stating  it  at  3,000,000.  A 
French  Pkt>testant  clergyman,  who  baa  bestowed  considerable  attention  on 
the  statistics  of  Protestantism  in  France,  and  with  whom  we  have  corres- 
ponded on  this  subject,  has  informed  us  that  2,000,000  is  rather  under 
than  above  the  number,  according  to' his  calculations.     In  the  department 
of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Rhine,  in  the  province  of  Alsace,  the  Lutheran 
IVotestants  are  to  the  Catholics  as  8  to  2.     In  the  department  of  the  Gaid, 
in  the  province  of  Languedoc,  the  Pirotestants  of  the  reformed  church  are 
equal  if  not  superior  in  numbers  to  the  Catholics.     It  is  impossible  to  say 
in  what  proportion  they  exist  in  the  other  departments ;  but  they  are  most 
numerous  in  the  departments  already  mentioned,  and  in  thoae  of  Deux- 
Sevres  in  Poitou,  Charante-Inferieure  in  Saint-Onge  and  Angonmois,  Gir- 
onde  in  Lot-et-Garonne,  Dordogne  in  Guyenne,  Drome  in  Danphine,  and 
in  Ardeche,  Loaere,  Gard,  Herault,  Tarn,  and  Tain-et-Garonne  in  Lan- 
guedoc  At  Paris  their  numbers  are  about  30,000.   The  IVoteatant  pastors 
receive  a  certain  allowance  from  government.     The  churches  are  divided 
into  three  classes,  according  to  the  population  of  the  towns  or  diatricts 
in  which  they  are  situated,  and  the  pastors  are  paid  accordingly.     The  1st 
dass  comprehends  all  towns  which  have  30,000  inhabitanli  or  upwards, 
and  the  annual  allowance  to  the  pastors  in  these  towns  is  2,000  francs 
or  £80.     The  2d  class  comprehends  towns  whose  population  is  from 
30,000  to  5,000,  in  which  the  allowance  is  1,500  francs  or  £60.     The  Sd 
claas  comprehends  all  towns  from  5,000  to  1,000  inhabitants,  in  which  the 
allowance  is  1,200  francs  or  £48.     Where  the  population  is  under  1,000 
no  allowance  is  made,  and  of  course  there  are  many  places  where  this  is 
the  case,  and  in  all  such  the  pastor  depends  entirely  on  the  contribntions 
of  his  people.     From  the  Budget  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  presented 
to  the  Chambers  in  1825,  we  find  that  24,000  francs  was  granted  for  the 
support  of  the  Protestant  colleges,  and  50,000  francs  or  £2,041  13«.  4<2. 
for  the  building  or  repairing  of  their  chnrcbes.     The  pastors  of  the 
reformed  church  generally  receive  a  sum  from  the  public  frmctionaries 
out  of  their  town-frmds,  besides  a  gift  from  their  respective  churches 
proportioned  to  their  sense  of  their  pastor's  deserts ;  which  two  sums 
generally  make  up  the  pastor's  salary  to  double  the  allowance  from  govern- 
ment.    The  pastors  of  the  Lutheian  church,  besides  being  paid  by  the 
government,  have  a  house  and  garden,  and  some  other  emoluments  arising 
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fimn  iIm  good*  or  hods  of  the  chinch)  hot  they  receive  nothing  from 

town-fiindii.     Hie  IVotestant  church  costs  the  govenunent  676,000  francsy 

or  £27,040.   An  ordonnance  is  expected  to  be  passed  this  year  (1829)  to 

increase  the  stipends  of  the  Ftotestant  clergy.     The  Protestants  of  the 

reformed  chnrch  have  96  consistories,  438  churches,  and  305  pastors  paid 

by  goTeniment*    A  comiitoire  or  consistory  consists  of  the  paslon  of  a 

dislanct  and  12  laymen,  who  manage  the  intenial  affurs  of  the  drarches  in 

the  district,  and  the  division  of  the  poor's-fnnds.     The  reformed  chnrch 

has  no  supreme  court  at  present.     The  general  consistory  is  the  supreme 

court  of  the  Lutheran  churdu    We  do  not  know  precisely  the  nnmber 

of  its  churehes  and  pastors :  but  the  former  are  calculated  to  amount  to 

about  880;  the  number  of  pastors  paid  by  government  in  1826  was  220. 

The  popular  instruction  of  the  French  Protestants  is  in  general  superior  to 

that  of  the  Catholics ;  but  the  religious  and  moral  state  <tf  the  fonner  would 

not  be  reckoned  hig^  in  this  country.     Twelve  years  ago  there  were  very 

few  evangelical  ministers  in  France ;  their  numbers  have  greatly  increased 

of  late,  but  by  far  the  greater  part  are  tainted  with  Arminianism;  there  are 

also  a  few  Sociniana,  Aiians,  and  Pelagians  amongst  them.     There  are 

two  theological  academies  for  the  Protestants  of  France ;   the  one  at 

Strasburg  and  the  other  at  Montauban.     The  former  is  chiefly  attended 

by  Luthmns.     It  is  to  the  high  honour  of  a  country  which  was  once 

BO  fanatical,  persecuting^  and  intolerant,  that  the  immense  majority  of 

the  population  attached  to  the  religion  of  the  State  do  not  now  enjoy 

the  aUghtest  exclusive  privilege.     Protestants  are  admissible  to  all  public 

posts,  and,  in  fact,  hold  them  to  an  extent  beyond  the  proportion  of 

their  number.     They  are  electors,  and  eligible  equally  with  Catholics^ 

who  frequently  return  them,  without  inquiring  into  their  religious  faith. 

There  are  among  them  peers,  deputies,  generals,  prefects,  presidents  of 

the  royal  courts,  councillors  of  state  and  of  the  first  tribunals,  mayors,  &c» 

We  have  even  seen,  both  under  the  old  and  the  new  re^^e,  several  Pnn 

in  the  French  Annistry. 


CUAP.  v.— GOVERNMENT— REVENUE-MILITARY  AND  MARINE 

FORCE. 

Tks  old  government  of  France,  previous  to  the  Revolution,  was  monarchy 
in  its  most  objectionable  form.  When  that  important  event  first  occurred) 
a  limited  monarchy  was  established,  but  that  did  not  satisfy  the  ardent 
leaders  of  the  Revolution, — a  mania  for  political  chemistry  had  seized  the 
nation,  and  nothing  but  political  experiments  would  please  them.  Upon 
the  sanguinary  death  of  the  king,  a  republic  was  erected;  but  this  name, 
so  fivquently  the  boast  of  France,  was  soon  merged  in  that  of  empire; 
and  Frenchmen  gloried  in  having  established  that  dignity,  which  so  very 
recenUy  they  had  denounced  and  laboured  to  exterminate  in  every  quarter 
of  Eauope,  as  inimical  to  the  liberty  and  hapinness  of  man.  When  the 
brother  of  Louis  XVI.  was  restored  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  a  new 
constitution  was  presoited  to  the  senate.  It  was  reed  twice ;  and  a  com- 
mission being  appointed  to  consider  it,  a  report  was  made  on  the  5th  of 
A|vil,  1814,  when  the  constitution  was  unanimoualy  adopted.  After  the 
arrival  of  Louis  in  France,  tiie  constitution  drawn  up  by  tiie  Senate  was 
presented  to  him;  and,  with  sev^  modifications,  it  was  accepted,  and 
II.  2  c 
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praMnted  to  tne  Franch  parliunent  in  the  form  of  a  charter.     The  foHow- 

ing  is  a  liteFsl  copy  of  Una  document: 

P^AUe  RigklM  of  the  Bremek'^  All  Frenefaineii  are  eqwUjr  under  tne  protecdon  of 
the  law,  whatever  may  be  their  rank  or  title.  Thevare  toctrntribute  witbouC  diarinrrion 
in  proportion  to  their  property,  to  the  public  burtoens.  They  are  all  equally  admiMsihlp 
to  dvu  and  military  employments.  Indifidual  liberty  is  equally  protected ;  no  one 
can  be  pitMeeuted  or  arrested,  except  in  cases  provided  by  the  law,  and  in  the  manner 
whidi  ue  law  prescribes.  Every  one  may  follow  his  own  religion,  and  shall  enjoy 
the  same  protection  in  his  mode  of  worriiip.  Nevertheless,  the  Roman  CatboUc  and 
Apostolic  religion  is  the  religion  of  the  State.  FVenchmen  have  a  right  to  print 
and  publish  their  opinions,  conforming  to  the  laws  made  for  repressing  the  abuse  of 
that  liberty.  All  property  is  inrevocabie,  without  any  exception  of  that  which  is 
called  national.  The  State  may  require  the  sacrifice  of  private  propmy,  where  it 
can  be  legally  proved  that  the  public  interest  requires  it;  out  the  proprietor  shall  be 
previously  indemnified.     The  conscription  is  abolished  b;^  law. 

Farm  of  the  Kung'e  Oovemment.']  The  person  of  the  king  is  inviolable  and  sacred. 
His  ministers  are  responsible.  The  executive  power  belongs  sol^  to  the  long. 
The  king  is  the  sapreme  chief  of  the  State.  He  commands  the  land  and  aea-^brces, 
declares  war,  and  miUces  peace  and  treaties  of  allianoe  and  commerce ;  has  the  appoiiit- 
ttient  to  all  the  offices  or  public  adminbtration,  and  issues  the  necessary  orders  and 
regulations  for  the  execution  of  the  laws  and  the  safety  of  the  State.  Tne  legislative 
power  is  exercised  collectively  by  the  Idng,  the  house  of  peers,  and  the  boose  of 
deputies  of  the  departments.  The  king  proposes  the  law.  Every  law  is  to  be  dis- 
cussed freely,  and  voted  by  the  majority  ot  each  of  the  two  chambers.  The  houses 
have  the  fiunilty  to  entreat  the  king  to  propose  a  law,  and  to  sugggpst  to  his  majesty 
the  points  which  they  think  it  ought  to  contain.  If  the  proposition  is  adopted  by 
the  other  chamber,  it  shall  be  laid  before  the  king.  If  it  is  rejected,  it  shaU  not  be 
proposed  during  the  same  session.  The  king  alone  sanctions  and  promulgates  the 
law.  The  dvU  list  shall  be  fixed  during  the  continuance  of  the  present  reign,  by  the 
first  legislative  assembly  after  the  return  of  the  king. 

The  Ouimber  of  Peers.]  The  chamber  of  peers,  which  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
legiidative  power,  shall  be  ooavoked  by  the  long  at  the  same  time  with  the  chamber 
of  dq>ttties.  The  sessions  of  both  to  commence  and  terminate  at  the  same  time. 
The  chuicellor  of  France  presides  in  the  chamber  of  peers.  The  nominatica  of 
peers  of  France  belongs  to  toe  king ;  their  number  is  unlimited.  The  kingcan  vary 
the  dignities,  and  may  grant  them  for  life,  or  make  them  hereditary.  The  peers 
take  their  place  at  2$,  and  have  a  delibentivc  voice  at  90.  All  deliberations  of  this 
diamber  to  be  secret.  The  princes  of  the  blood,  though  peers  by  birth,  can  only 
take  Uieir  seat  by  order  of  the  king,  expressed  each  session  by  a  message.  No  peer 
can  be  arrested  except  with  the  authority  of  the  chamber,  and  must  be  tried  by  it  in 
criminal  matters.     This  chamber  to  take  cognizance  of  the  crime  of  high  treason. 

Chamber  of  Deputies  of  the  Departmenis,}  The  chamber  of  deputies  to  be  chosen 
by  the  electors!  colleges ;  the  deputies  to  be  elected  for  five  years,  and  in  such  a  manner 
tnatthe  chamber  shall  be  renewed  every  year  by  a  fifth.  No  deputy  to  be  admitted 
under  40,  nor  unless  he  pays  1000  francs  in  direct  taxes.  No  person  to  vote  for 
deputies  under  30,  nor  unless  he  pays  in  direct  taxes  900  livres.  The  president  to 
be  chosen  by  the  court  out  of  five  names.  The  sittings  to  be  public,  but  the  demand 
of  five  members  shall  make  it  a  secret  committee.  All  amendments  of  laws  must 
be  proposed  by  the  king.  All  propositions  relative  to  taxes  roust  originate  with  this 
chamber.  The  consent  of  both  chambers  and  of  the  kin^  must  be  necessary  to  form 
a  law.  The  land-tax  is  imposed  for  only  one  year ;  indirect  taxes  for  many.  The 
king  eoniRokes  the  two  chambers  every  year ;  he  prorogues  them ;  and  can  diasoUe 
that  of  the  deputies ;  but  must  then  convoke  a  new  session  within  three  motitha. 
Members  can  neither  be  prosecuted  nor  arrested  without  written  permission  of  the 
chamber. 

The  Ministry.]  The  ministers  may  be  members  of  either  house;  they  have  the 
right  of  entry  into  both,  and  must  be  heard. — The^  may  be  hnpeached  for  treason 
or  extortion  (but  no  other  crime)  by  the  chamber  of^  deputies  and  can  be  tried  only 
by  the  peers. 

The  Judicial  Power,]  All  the  judges  are  named  by  the  king,  and  are  irremo^'able. 
The  constitution  of  juries  is  preserved ;  but  changes  recommended  by  experience 
may  be  made.     The  king  can  pardon  offences  and  commute  punishments. 

Individutd  RighUs  Guaranteed  ty  the  Statej/]  l*he  miUtaiy  embodied  on  service, 
officers  and  solmen  on  half  pay,  widows,  officers,  and  soldiers,  who  have  pensions^ 
shall  preserve  their  rank,  honours,  and  pensions. — The  public  debt  is  gDareiiteed; 
every  kind  of  engagement  entered  into  by  the  State  with  its  creditors  i»  inviolable.^ 
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The  MKMBt  nolH&ty  TCrame  their  Mm,  the  new  preserve  theirs.  The  kincr  crentei 
nobles  at  pleesnre ;  but  he  bestows  upon  them  only  iBnk  and  honour,  without  any 
exemption  from  the  offices  and  duties  of  the  State-^The  l^on  of  honour  is  con- 
tinued.— Given  at  Paris,  the  year  of  giaoe  1814^  19th  of  our  relfu. 

r^gned)  Loui8. 

Admimgiraium,^  There  are  ten  minuten  and  one  secretary  of  state, — 
a  miaiaCer  for  the  administration  of  juBtice,  called  the  great  judge, — a 
miniafeer  for  the  foreign  department, — ^for  the  home  department, — ^for  the 
finanoea, — a  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, — a  war  minister,— -a  minister  for 
the  administration  of  the  war  department, — ^for  the  administration  of  naval 
and  colomal  affiura, — ^for  the  general  police  of  the  kingdom, — and  for  the 
rd^oos  institntiona  of  the  country.  There  is  an  inferior  court  of  justice 
in  eirery  district,  and  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  every  canton.  There  are 
a  number  of  courts  of  appeal,  and  two  supreme  tribunals.  Each  depart- 
ment is  administered  by  a  prefect,  and  as  many  Aib-prefects  as  it  contains 
ammdiBsements  or  districts.  The  detaib  of  the  administration  -descend 
from  the  sub-prefects  to  the  mayors,  who  are  not  chosen  by  the  people, 
but  by  the  goyemment.  France  is  at  present  governed  by  a  compact 
body  of  laws  promulgated  in  1604. 

NobUihf  and  Orders  of  Merit.']  There  formeriy  existed  in  France  no 
fewer  than  865,000  noble  iamilies,  of  whom,  however,  only  4,120  were 
of  ancient  nobility.  In  1791  nobility  was  abolished  in  Erance;  the  im- 
perial government  gave  existence  to  a  new  creation  of  nobles  on  the  1st 
of  March  1808:  and  the  Restoration  re-established  the  ancient  nobility  and 
acknowledged  the  rights  of  the  new.  The  titles  of  nobility  in  France  are 
prinees,  dukes,  marquises,  counts,  viscounts,  barons,  and  chevaliers:  The 
meet  andent  French  order  is  that  of  St  Michael^  founded  by  Louis  XI. 
in  1469,  and  reduced  by  Louis  XIV.  to  100  chevaliers,  it  Lb  destined  as 
an  honorary  recompense  to  savans  and  artists  of  distinguished  merit. 
Henry  HI.  in  1578-9,  created  the  order  of  St  Esprit^  which  is  composed 
of  1€K)  chevaliers,  and  includes  the  princes  of  the  blood  and  the  royal 
family.  In  169S,  Louis  XIV.  created  the  royal  and  military  order  of 
St  Ixmisy  as  a  reward  for  distinguished  military  services ;  it  is  divided  into 
grand-crosses,  commanders,  and  chevaliers.  Louis  XV.  in  1759,  instituted 
an  order  of  military  merit  for  Ptotestant  officers.  There  also  exists  a 
royal  order  of  St  Lazare^  of  which  the  foundation  is  not  known:  it  was 
united  to  that  of  Notre-Dame  du  Mont^Carmet,  instituted  by  Henry  IV. 
in  1608.  Both  these  orders  were  confirmed  by  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV. 
though  they  comprise  very  few  members.  Under  the  consular  government 
the  LSgion^'Honneur  was  instituted  with  the  view  of  bestowing  an 
honorary  reward  on  such  as  had  rendered  distinguished  military  or  civil 
service  to  the  nation.  It  was  created  on  the  19tii  of  May  1802,  and  was 
divided  into  16  cohorts,  with  a  revenue  of  5,000,000  francs.  At  the 
Restoration  diis  order  was  re-organized  under  the  name  of  Ordre  royal 
de  la  lAgum-^ Htmneur.  It  is  composed  o£  80  grand  crosses,  160  grand- 
officers,  400  commanders,  2000  officers,  and  an  unlimited  number  of 
chevaliers.  The  administration  of  this  order  is  presided  over  by  a  grand- 
chancellor,  who  receives  the  revenue,  and  distributes  the  pensions  accorded 
to  the  members.  There  are  three  establishments  at  St  Denis,  Paris,  and 
Loges,  for  the  education  of  900  of  the  daughters  of  the  legionnairee^  at 
the  expense  of  the  order. 

Revenue.]  In  forming  a  political  estimate  of  any  country,  its  financea 
claim  particular  attention ;  but  no  where  does  this  subject  assume  greater 
kaporuuice  than  when  writing  of  France,  since  a  derangement  in  the  state 
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«f  ili  revenney  if  il  did  not  prodaM>  at  kast  aceeJamtcd  A«t  stapandoos 
ertDly  the  Rercdntioii.  The  taxes  paid  under  the  old  gOTenunent  might 
be  divided  iuto  the  fire  branches  of  direct  taxeSymonopolieSy  excise-duties^ 
castoB  and  transit-duties,  and  stamps.  The  produce  of  the  direct  taxes 
amounted  to  neariy  one-third  of  the  whole  revemie.  One  of  theae»  the 
capitation  tax — ^winch  fell  very  lightly  on  the  nobility,  and  not  at  ^1  on 
the  cleigy— yielded  one-fifth  of  tins  sum.  The  other  direct  taxea  wve 
the  vmgke9M99  nearly  resembling  our  land-tax ;  and  the  taUk,  another 
species  of  land-tax,  so  unequally  levied  that  it  fell  almost,  wholly  on  the 
poorest  proprietors.  The  monopolies  were  that  of  salt — ^whicfa,  under 
the  name  of  gabelUf  was  levied  by  government  on  about  tivo-thirds  of 
the  kingdom-*«id  those  of  snu£f,  and  spiiitnous  liquors,  which  were  levied 
only  in  certain  provinces.  The  excise  comprehended  tlie  taxes  on  leather, 
starch,  cards^  iron,  oil,  and  other  contributions.  The  transit-duties  in- 
cluded not  only  the  customs  payable  on  the  export  and  import  of  mer- 
chandise at  the  seapports  but  also  those  which  were  levied  at  the  gates, 
and  a  variety  of  tolls  of  different  kinds.  The  statnp-duties  were  levied 
on  almost  all  kinds  of  contracts,  and  affected  all  kinds  of  property. 
According  to  Neckar,  the  expenses  of  collection,  under  the  old  govern- 
ment amounted  to  lOf  per  cent  on  all  the  taxes  paid  by  the  people.  At 
that  period,  the  fiinnerB«general,  the  general  and  particular  receivarS)  and 
all  toe  subalterns  in  the  service  of  the  treasury,  advanced  sums  to  the 
government  as  securities  for  the  faithful  disdiarge  of  their  duties.  For 
these  securities,  they  were  paid  an  interest  of  $,  and,  in  some  cases,  of  7 
per  cent.  At  the  Revolution,  the  taxes  on  consumption  were  completely 
abolished,  and  replaced  in  conformity  with  the  doctrines  of  the  economists 
by  a  direct  tax  on  the  land,  or  mpdt'fancier.  The  present  regular  re- 
venue is  derived  from  the  land-tax,  which  is  about  15  per  cent*  on  the 
revenue  of  landed  property, — a  personal  tax,— a  mohiUer  or  b  tax  on 
moveables  and  sumptuaries,*'--*  house  and  window«>tax, — ihepateniet  on 
trades  and  professions, — a  tax  on  sales  equal  to  5  per  cent  on.  the  value 
transferred,— ^the  produce  of  the  national  domains  and  forestSi — ^the  cus- 
toms,— ^the  post-office, — ^the  lottery,-—*  tax  on  gambling-houses, — ^the  salt 
tax, — and  some  other  sources.  All  these  taxes,  in  1803,  produced  a  total 
sum  of  569,500,000  francs,  and  the  expenditure,  the  same  year,  amounted 
to  589,500,000  francs:  the  expense  <^  collection  being  between  15  and 
16  per  cent. 

The  revenue  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  amounted,  in  1695,  to 
872,300,000  livres,or£I5,512,5008terling;the  expenditure  to£10,681,86S 
8«.  U.  leaving  a  surplus  of  £4,824,275  Us.  8cL  if  we  can  credit  the 
author  of  the  Atlas  Historique,  But  the  extraordinary  exertions  made 
by  Louis  in  the  Succession  war,  combined  with  the  ill-success  of  his  arms, 
occasioned  an  accumulation  of  expenditure  far  above  the  revenue ;  and  the 
fencceeding  administrations  were  forced  to  adopt  the  expedient  of  mort- 
gaging the  revenue,  and  thus,  transferring  to  their  successors  a  load  of 
C^vdnally  accumulating  debt,  which,  in  its  progress,  at  length  overturned 
the  government,  and  introduced  a  series  of  revolutions*  to  which  nothing 
parallel  has  yet  appeared  in  the  history  of  man.  In  1788,  the  revenue, 
according  to  Young,  amounted  in  the  gross  to  680,664,943  livre8,or 
£2d,782,492  sterling ;  from  which  we  must  deduct  the  expense  of  collec- 
tion, amounting  to  57,665,000  livres,  or  £2,522,843  sterling :  leaving  the 
net-receipt  in  the  hands  of  government  £27,259,649  sterling.  Tlie  re- 
venue of  1789  was  470,038,245  livres,  or  £20,568,019  16#.  6d.;  and 
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iIm  raraiQfl  of  1790  wis  S9Md9^389  Utim,  or  £12,038,202  16#.  Sd. 
■terlmg:  leaving  a  defideuey  in  1790,  of  176,544,856  tiyies,  or  £7,723,837 
•leiliiigy  short  of  the  leTe&ae  of  1789,  and  not  equalling,  hy  one-half,  that 
of  1788.  The  glazing  deficiency  of  1790  was,  indeed,  partially  made  np 
by  the  expedient  of  canying  the  plate  to  the  mint,  and,  hy  patriotic  gifts 
and  contribiitkms  to  the  amount  of  24,338,682  liviesi  or  £1,064,819 
•teriing. 

Hie  national  debt  in  1764,  was  estimated  at  2,400,000,000  lines,  or 
£105,000,000sterling.  Anaddition  of  1,500,000,000  livres,  or  £65,625,000 
sterling,  was  caased  by  the  American  war  alone ;  so  that,  in  1790,  the 
debt  had  accnmnlated  to  £244,422,099,  and  the  interest  to  £11,369,357 
stoiing.  In  1792,  the  total  debt  was  6,500,000,000  lines,  or  £284,000,000 
sterling,  while  the  annual  deficiency  in  the  revenue  was  250,000,000 
lirresv  or  £10,907,500  sterling.  The  following  is  a  comparison  of  the 
progreas  of  the  debt  of  France  with  that  of  Britam  till  the  period  of  the 
Aerolntion; 

In  1763,  the  debt  of  Britain  was  £133,957,270  sterling. 

64v        .        .        France  105,000,000 


,98,    .        .        .    France  284,000,000 


,..,.93,  .        Britain  287,989,146 

Fnm  this,  it  dearly  follows,  that,  in  the  period  between  1763  and 
1793,  die  debt  of  France  was  more  rapidly  augmented  than  that  of  Bri- 
tain ;  but,  since  1793,  the  debt  of  Britain  has  much  more  rapidly  increased 
than  diat  of  France,  or,  indeed,  of  any  other  country,  llie  practice  of 
farming  the  taxes  for  a  certain  sum  to  the  highest  bidder,  who  was,  of 
coarse,  supported  by  the  arm  of  the  military  power  in  collecting  the  taxes 
thus  fiurmed  to  huUr  rendered  the  French  goremment  obnoxious,  and  the 
liumerB-geneial  odious  to  the  people ;  nevratheless  many  of  the  taxes  were 
meet  shamefully  evaded,  or  altogether  unproductive,  at  the  period  which 
immediately  preceded  ihe  Revolution.  The  evil  was  not  irremediable, 
had  the  people  of  France  met  their  difficulties  with  boldness  and  patriot- 
ism ;  and  had  the  finandal  propositions  of  that  honest  minister,  Calonne, 
for  re-establishing  die  finance  and  public  credit  of  the  kingdom,  been  ac- 
ceded to.  He  prqpesed  to  the  Notables,  that  a  territorial  impost,  extend- 
ing to  all  classes  of  subjects  should  be  sanctioned  by  the  assembly ;  that 
the  dergy  who  had  been  hitherto  exempted  from  tXL  taxes,  should  contri- 
bute dieir  share  to  relieve  the  public  burdens ;  that  the  management  and 
receipt  of  the  taxes  already  existing  should  be  the  sutject  of  minute,  im- 
partial, and  strict  investigation ;  and  ihat,  if  these  measures  were  found 
insufficient  to  cure  the  growing  evil  of  a  defidency  of  revenue  and  acca- 
nralation  of  debt,  the  roysl  domains  should  be  mortgaged.  But  it  was 
die  misfortune  of  this  able,  diough  unfortunate  minister,  to  be  oppoaed  in 
his  plan  of  equalising  the  public  burdens  by  the  sdfishness  and  stupid 
impolicy  of  the  privileged  orden,-"the  dergy,  and  the  nobility.  The  two 
ktter  classes  vakdy  imagined  diat  die  people  would  qoiedy  and  patiently 
bear  every  adctitional  bwden  which  might  be  imposed  upon  diem,  udiilst 
diey  dieinselves  were  waflowing  in  weahh  and  profusion ;  and  were  sup- 
ported in  their  oppodtion  to  (Sonne's  e<pntable  proposal,  by  the  magii- 
tratea  of  the  difierent  ddes  in  France,  who  were  also  hidierto  exempted 
from  paying  taxes.  The  mass  of  the  people,  who  ought  to  have  regarded 
Calonne  as  thev  friend,  stood  aloof,  and  Louis  was  not  possessed  of  snffi- 
dent  firmness  to  support  and  protect  his  aamister.  Assailed,  thevefone, 
by  die  selfish  nebiiity,  dergy,  and  magistiates,  unbefriended  by  the  people. 
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«nd  unprotected  by  the  weak  and  irreaalnte  monarch,  Calonne  waa»  in 
April  I788y  compeUed  to  quit  his  official  aitnationy  and  retire  to  Britain. 
In  the  beginning  of  1794,  the  enormous  ezpenditnre  occanoned  by  the 
war,  combined  with  an  alarming  and  increasing  defidency  of  reTenue  aris- 
ing from  the  total  stagnation  of  trade  and  commerce,  had '  increased  the 
national  debt  to  8,000,000,000  liyres,  or  £350,000,000 ;  and,  in  the  end 
of  1795,  according  to  Calonne,  it  amounted  to  20,000,000,000  HTres,  or 
£840,000,000.  Eyen  this  sum  was  subsequently  prodigiously  incieased, 
insomuch  that  the  interest  only  amounted  to  2,000,000,000  liTres,  or 
£87,500,000  sterling.  The  assignats  issued  by  the  revolutionary  goTem- 
ment,  upon  securities  arising  fix)m  national  property  of  all  kinds,  suffered 
such  a  dreadful  depreciation  in  their  value,  that  Bourdon  de  L'Oise  de- 
clared, that  all  France  did  not  contain  rags  sufficient  to  make  aasignsts, 
if  the  claims  of  the  national  annuitants  were  attended  to  I  In  order  to  get 
rid  of  this  difficulty,  the  following  very  simple  expedient  was  adopted. 
On  the  10th  of  September  1797,  the  Council  of  five  hundred  received  a 
message,  stating  that  the  national  debt  was  reduced  two-thirds,  or  from 
24,000,000,000  Uvres,  or  £1,050,000,000,  to  8,000,000,000  livres,  or 
£350,000,000.  Indignation  was  expressed  at  this  extraordinary  message, 
but  the  reporter  coolly  replied,  that  *' the  justice  of  nations  had  its  limits." 
Thus  16,000,000,000  livres,  or  £700,000,000  were  by  a  mere  aibitrary 
act  of  the  revolutionary  government  struck  off  from  the  national  debt,  and 
the  national  creditors  obliged  to  accept  of  6f.  Sd.  in  the  pound  sterling. 
These  very  creditors  had  indeed  previously  lost  an  equal  sum  by  the  manner 
in  whidi  their  interest  for  some  time  had  been  paid ;  for  Cambon  stated, 
that  on  the  2d  January  1795,  1,000,000,000  livres  in  assignats,  or 
£43,600,000  went  annually  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  national  debt ; 
which  assignats  eventually  suffered  a  depreciaUon  of  200  to  1,  and,  at  last, 
of  even  2,000  to  1.  But  this  was  not  all ;  for  the  debt  so  reduced  was 
afterwards  reduced  two- thirds  more,  leaving  only  2,666,000,000  livres,  or 
£1 16,337,500 ;  and  even  for  this  debt,  in  its  most  reduced  shape,  the 
Frendi  government  paid  no  interest  for  many  years.  The  wasteful  ex- 
penditure of  the  republican  government  was  such,  that  all  the  money 
effected  by  the  sale  of  national  lands,  royal  domains,  the  landed  and  per- 
sonal property  of  the  church,  and  the  confiscated,  immoveable,  and  personal 
property  of  the  emigrants,  was  inadequate  to  meet  it.  But,  after  the  re- 
publican armies  had  passed  the  frontier,  and  the  war  was  carried  into  tlie 
territories  of  the  allies,  the  plunder  of  continental  Europe  replenished  the 
exhausted  coffers  of  France;  so  that  we  need  not  be  surprised,  if  the 
national  debt,  reduced  as  we  said  above  to  £116,337,500,  did  not  accu- 
mulate, or  was  rather  diminished.  "  In  fiitm^,"  said  Duhesme,  "instead 
of  attaching  any  conquered  provinces  to  France,  would  it  not  be  better  to 
make  them  furnish  us  with  provisions  and  stores,  and  conduct  some  of  the 
Belgic  saints  to  France  ?"  "  Certainly,"  replied  the  whole  assembly  with 
delight,  and  the  proposition  was  instantly  sent  to  the  committee  of  public 
safety.  The  revenue  for  the  year  1804  amounted,  in  actual  rece^>ts,  to 
764,000,000  francs,  and  the  expenditure  to  768,000,000  francs,  or 
£32,000,000,  according  to  Barbie  Marbois.  Of  this  sum,  7,000,000 
fiancs  were  assigned  for  repairing  the  public  roads ;  2,000,000  livres  for 
the  noble  road  by  Mount  Simplon  into  Italy ;  2,000,000  francs  for  the 
great  bridges ;  6,000,000  francs  for  canals  and  drying  marshes;  2,500,000 
francs  for  internal  navigation  ;  and  3,000,000  francs  for  restoring  the  sea- 
ports ;  while  84,000,000  francs,  or  upwards  of  four  millions  sterling,  went 
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■nniiBtty  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  pablic  debt,  according  to  Walckenaep. 
The  reader  must  not  imagine,  that  the  foregoing  rerenue  could  support  an 
eDormoua  standing  military  force  of  upwards  of  TOQ^OOO  men,  or  that 
768>000,000  francs  was  their  real  expenditure.  It  was  utterly  impossible 
that  France  could  support  the  warlike  expenditure  during  the  first  ten 
years  of  Buonaparte's  reign,  without  adding  enormously  to  the  national 
debt,  already  reduced,  by  the'flagrant  injustice  of  the  revolutionary  gov- 
eminent^  to  j6  116,337,500;  and  reduced  still  farther  before  the  year 
1804.  She  had  ahready  annihilated  all  her  internal  funds ;  and  her  foreign 
commerce  and  internal  trade  were  also  nearly  ruined.  In  such  circum- 
atancesy  recourse  could  only  be  had  either  to  increased  taxation,  or  to  a 
system  of  plunder.  Tribute,  contribution,  plunder,  and  pillage,  were  the 
sources  from  which  the  annual  expenditure  of  Buonaparte  was  principally 
drawn.  ^*  The  whole  amount  of  contributions  of  various  kinds  levied  on  the 
eontinent,  from  1795  till  1814,  amounted  to  £980,297,708,  excluding 
the  destruction  of  property,  and  the  maintenance  of  French  armies  at  the 
expense  of  the  inhabitants. 

According  to  a  pamphlet,  published  at  Paris  in  1814,  the  revenue  of 
France,  under  Napoleon,  amounted  to  1,500,000,000  francs,  or  more  than 
65  millions  sterling.  It  was  not  till  some  time  after  the  commencement  of 
the  Spanish  war,  in  1808,  that  the  revenue  began  to  fall  off,  as  owing  to 
the  obstinate  and  determined  resistance  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  wasted 
state  of  the  Peninsula,  the  war  could  not  pay  itself:  so  that,  in  a  very  few 
years,  there  was  an  addition  of  1,645,469,000  francs  to  the  national  debt. 
Pirevious  to  this  period,  the  interest  of  the  national  debt,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  minister  of  finance,  on  7th  January  1810,  amounted  to  111 
millions  francs ;  calculating  at  5  per  cent,  the  principal  would  amount  to 
2,220,000,000  francs ;  which,  with  the  previous  sum  of  1,645,469,000 
francs,  will  make  a  total  of  3,865,469,000  francs,  or  £175,000,000,  as 
the  debt  of  France  at  the  accession  of  Louis  XVIII.,^-a  sum  almost  equal 
to  the  debt  at  the  end  of  the  American  war,  notwithstanding  all  the  ty- 
ranny and  plunder  of  the  Revolution.  Until  the  accession  of  Louis  XVIU. 
it  was  not  known  that  the  budgets  of  1812  and  1813  presented  a  deficit 
of  312  millions  of  francs ;  and  the  receipts  of  1814  were  calculated  at 
520,000,000  francs,  and  the  expenditure  at  827,415,000,  francs,  leaving 
a  deficit  of  317,415,000  francs.  The  return  of  Buonaparte  from  Elba, 
and  his  short-lived  government  of  one  hundred  days,  cost  France  more 
than  60  millions  sterling ;  and  the  French  nation  was  doomed  in  its  turn 

"  A  pamphlet  was  published  and  circulated  in  Paris,  after  the  rupture  of  the  peaea 
of  AmieiiB,  in  order  to  shovr  the  people  of  France  that  war  wbb  no  burden  to  them, 
b«t  rather  a  profitable  concern.  According  to  it,  there  was  paid  annually  to  France, 
In  tribnte,  loans,  or  other  vrise,  by 

Spftin,  60,000,000  liVres. 

Piirtogal, S0,000,000 

Naples, 10,000,000 

Pope, 4,000,000 

Etntrla, 6,000,000 

Genoa, 8,000,000 

Italian  Republic.  ....      32,000,000 

Hanover,  Westphalia,  &c  .  SS,000,000 

Hesse, 6,000,000 

MecklenboTf,  ....  1,500,000 

Bronsvricfc, 1,600,000 

Saxony,     .        .  4,000,000 

Denmark, 4,000,000 

Total,      •  194,000,000  llvres,  or 

more  than  £0,000,000  sterling  annually. 
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to  ezperienee  the  elbets  of  its  own  nMxim  s  ^  It  bolonga  to  war  to  sappoct 
war."  By  the  treaty  of  1816,  Fianoe  agreed  to  pay  to  the  Allies  a  war* 
contrihatioa  of  700  millioiu  of  francs,  or  £80,625,000,  and  that  in  five 
yearn ;  and  to  pay,  feed,  and  clothe  150,000  of  their  troops  till  the  pre- 
ceding contribation  was  paid* 

The  following  is  an  ahstract  of  the  budget  in  1828 1-« 
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196,000,000 
57,000,000 


Army  and  ordasnoe^ 

NsTjr 

CiTii  list  in  sU  its  dspart- 

ments, 32,000,000 

Administntioii  of  justice,     19,641,934 
Department  of  foreign  af- 

fain, 9/XN>,000 

Treasury  ohsrges,  indnd* 

ing  the  interest  of  money 

borrowed  in  anticipation 

of  the  cuirent  taxes,  .     108»477,860 
Eoclesiasticsl   affiurs  snd 

public  instruction,      .    SSfiOOflOO 
Annual    appropriation  to 

the  sinking  ftmd,  .    .      40,000/XIO 
Home  department,oonmris* 

ing  a  yariety  of  local  ex- 
pense!, the    ftinds   for 

which  are  issued  on  an 

implication  to  the  minis- 
ter of  the  home-depBrt- 

ments  from  tiie  prefeets 

or  mayors,     ....    98;7fiI,40D 
Expenses  of  coUectiqg  the 

rsTenne,     ....      137,512,551 
ArreanofrsTenne,    .    .201,357,867 
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Dvect  oootribntioiM,    .    289,456,361 
Indirect  contribntioiis,    .  213,150gDOO 
Enregiitremeni      et      do^ 
maines.     This 


ponds  to    our  stamps: 
Dei 


ling  a  heavy  tax  on  all 

salss  of  Isads  and  houses, 

slso  on  legacies,  .  .  190,306^000 
Sale  of  wood   from  the 

public  forests,  .  .  .  22,690,000 
Customs,     .    .  147,920^)00 

Tax  on  sslt, 2,000,000 

Lottery. l5,fiOBfi00 

Postoffice,  ....  31,060,000 
BlisceUaneons  receipts,  6ta    2,800,000 

924,410,361 
922,711,602 


1,698,759 


922,711,602 

Notwithstanding  the  above  calculated  sniplns,  there  was  a  deficit  in  the 
revenne  of  1828.  The  expenditure  of  1829  is  estimated  at  0^9,936^29 
francs.     The  receipts  at  979,352,224  francs. 

NaHonal  Sank.'}  The  bank  of  FVance  was  established  in  1801,  or, 
to  speak  more  properly,  it  was  then  new-4nodelled  with  a  capital  stock  of 
30,000,000  francs,  or  £1,300,000  in  specie,  made  up  of  30,000  shares  of 
1,000  francs  each.  The  amount  of  its  notes  in  circulation  was  generally 
about  £4,000,000  sterling.  Its  dividend  has  always  exceeded  five  per 
cent. ;  but  the  surplus  is  reserved  as  a  stock  when  the  dividend  frJla  nnder 
five  per  cent.  Its  notes  are  not  a  legal  tender.  It  discounts  the  accep- 
tances of  govenmient  and  individuals ;  and  receives  deposits  of  sums  not 
below  50  francs,  for  which  it  gives  recognizances  bearing  interest.  Its 
general  assembly  is  composed  of  200  holderB  of  five  shares  or  more,  who 
choose  15  directon,  and  S  censors,  each  of  whom  must  be  holdera  of  at 
least  30  shares.  Almost  all  business,  however,  is  transacted  by  gold  and 
silver ;  the  total  of  these  metals  in  circulation  being  calculated  at  no  less 
a  sum  than  eighty  millions  sterling.  The  bank  of  Ranee  has  experienced 
four  temporary  suspensions :  viz.  in  1783,  1787,  1798,  and  1802.  In 
1806,  a  more  serious  stoppage  took  place ;  and  another  in  1814,  when  the 
Allies  entered  France,  just  before  Buonaparte  left  Fuis  to  put  himself  at 
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lh»  head  of  his  army.     The  public  funds  of  France  Consist  of  bank  shares, 
«Bd  the  tiers  eontolide.     The  latter  is  a  5  per  cent,  stock* 

MUUary  Force.']  Althoogh  we  may  now  confidently  presume  that  we 
ahall  hare  no  great  occasion  for  future  alarm  from  the  military  preponder- 
ance of  France,  yet  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  our  readers,  to  give  a 
short  historical  sketch  of  the  military  strength  of  a  power  which  has  so 
often  disturbed  the  repose  of  its  neighbours.  It  was  not  till  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  that  the  military  power  of  France  menaced  the  independence 
of  Europe,  and  threatened  the  erection  of  universal  monarchy.  The 
science  of  war  was  brought  at  that  period  to  a  degree  of  perfection 
hitherto  unknown,  under  the  auspices  of  a  Conde  and  a  Turenne ;  and  a 
complete  revolution  in  the  art  of  fortification  was  effected  by  the  cele- 
brated Vauban.  By  this  engineer  a  new  method  of  attack  was  invented, 
against  WBSch  no  mode  of  defence  hitherto  practised  has  been  able  to  hold 
out.  The  French  army,  at  that  period,  consisted  of  400,000  men,  com- 
manded by  20  marshals,  80  lieutenant-generals,  and  138  marshals  de 
camp.  The  infantry  amounted  to  300,000  men ;  and  were  divided  into 
two  bodies:  viz.  French  and  foreign.  The  cavalry  amounted  to  100,000 
men,  and  were  divided  into  three  bodies,  vizL  the  gendarmes,  the  light-horse, 
and  the  dragoons.  There  were  104  regiments  of  the  two  former,  and  43  of 
dragoons.  But  it  was  reserved  for  the  era  of  the  Revolution  fully  to 
display  the  tremendous  military  energies  of  France. 

The  Mountain  party  originated  the  military  conscription.  By  the  ac 
tivity,  knowledge,  and  zeal  of  Camot,  a  member  of  the  revohitionary 
tribunal,  and  minister  at  war,  no  less  than  14  armies  were  organized  in 
1794,  amounting  to  1,400,000  men  I  A  decree  had  been  previously 
{Missed,  by  which  all  unmarried  citizens;  from  18  to  25  years  of  age,  were 
ordered  to  join  the  armies,  without  any  distinction  of  rank,  fortune,  or 
business ;  while  the  married,  the  aged,  and  even  the  women  and  children, 
were  to  be  employed  in  various  ways  in  the  service  of  their  country,  by 
forging  arms,  making  tents  and  clothes,  attending  the  hospitals,  and  preach- 
ing hatred  against  the  enemies  of  the  republic.  This  law  was  still  farther 
extended,  and  made  to  include  all  from  16  to  45  years  of  age.  These 
were  divided  into  three  classes :  the  first  comprehending  those  from  16  to 
25  years  of  age ;  the  second  those  from  25  to  35  years  of  age ;  and  the 
third,  those  from  35  to  45  years  of  age.  The  numbers  of  the  first  class, 
in  1793,  were  1,700,000  men;  the  total  number  liable  to  serve  under  45 
years  of  age,  6,000,000.  The  degree  of  conscription  was  declared  a  per- 
manent law  of  the  republic,  and  afterwards  of  the  empire ;  and  this  engine, 
whether  wielded  by  a  Camot,  or  a  Buonaparte,  like  the  projected  lever  of 
Archimedes,  for  a  time  moved  and  overturned  the  balance  of  the  political 
world.  Every  fresh  conquest,  and  every  new  annexation  of  territory, 
gave  an  additional  maximum  of  force  to  this  tremendous  machine.  The 
annual  conscription,  before  the  annexation  of  Belgium,  Savoy,  and  other 
places  in  Italy,  averaged  annually,  240,000  men.  After  the  incorporation 
of  these  countries,'  it  averaged  from  the  beginning  of  1806  to  that  of  1810, 
360,000  men  annually.  By  the  official  report  of  January,  1809,  the 
French  army  consisted  of  900,000  infantry,  and  100,000  cavalry,  exclud- 
ing auxiliaries ;  and  it  was  afterwards  still  more  augmented.  In  the  course 
of  four  years:  viz.  from  1792  to  1795,  the  revolutionary  government 
brought  into  the  field,  1,778,000  men,  of  whom,  fully  800,000  perished 
in  the  field.-  From  the  beginning  of  1812,  till  the  Ist  of  January  1814, 
France  called  oat,  by  extraordinary  conscriptions,  in  her  territories  alone, 
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1,280,000  Bieii;  and,  from  other  ootmtries  nHder  her  swsjr,  700,000 
men;  making  a  totel  of  1,080,000  men.  In  the  beginning  of 
1812,  when  Napoleon  had  attained  the  immaele  of  hia  greataeas,  France, 
mclading  her  ineorporated  conquests,  had  a  stan^ng  army  of  1,200,000 
men.  'Diis  formidable  host — greater  hr  than  ever  Rome  maintained  in  the 
nenith  of  her  power,  or  the  nnmbers  who  mustered  under  the  baanen  of 
the  stem  Attila — was  commanded  by  18  marshals  of  the  empire,  160 
generals  of  division,  SOO  generals  of  brigade,  and  135  adjntant-cooimaad* 
ants.  Amongst  this  vast  force  were  indfaded  8  regiments  of  foot  artillery, 
6  regiments  of  horse-otillery,  22  battalions  of  the  artillery  train,  16  com- 
panies of  artillery  labourers,  2  battalions  of  pontooneers,  19  companies  of 
miners,  6  battalions  of  sappers,  and  1  battalion  of  gardef  de  genie. 

On  the  1st  of  May  1814,  the  regular  land-forces  of  Fruice  amounted 
to  more  than  520,000  men  of  erery  description ;  and  122,597  military  of 
all  ranks  were  in  the  receipt  of  half-pay,  besides  the  force  above-mentioned. 
By  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1814,  above  30,000  mUitary  officers  were  thrown 
out  of  emplo3rment ;  and  400,000  prisoners  still  remained  in  Pknssia, 
Russia,  Austna,  and  Great  Britain.  In  April  1815,  upon  the  renewal  of 
the  war,  the  Moniiettr  stated  the  military  regular  force  to  consist  of  120 
regiments  of  the  line,  each  consisting  of  5  battalions,  amounting  altogether 
to  360,000  men.  The  cavalry  consisted  of  14  regiments  of  cuabineers  or 
cuirassiers,  20  regiments  of  dragoons,  and  30  regiments  of  light-harse,  each 
of  1,000  men ;  or  64,000  men  in  all.  The  artillery,  sappen,  and  engineen 
consisted  of  18  regiments,  or  30,000  men.  Added  to  these,  were  the 
imperial  guards,  constituting  a  distinct  and  independent  body  of  40,000 
men.  libe  cavalry  was,  very  shortly  after,  augmented  to  70,000  men. 
The  whole  regular  army  amountbg  to  500,000  men ;  besides  200,000 
national  guards  in  the  garrisoned  towns,  and  400,000  men  dispersed  over 
the  country,  made  a  grand  total  of  1,100,000  men,  besides  the  marine 
forces  consisting  of  60,000  men.  But  this  vast  army  underwent  the  ftite 
of  its  pedecessors.  The  bow  of  the  modem  Attila  was  again  broken  by 
the  united  strength  of  Wellington  and  Blacher ;  and  the  military  despotism 
of  FVance  suffered  a  second  overthrow.  Louis  XVIIL  by  a  decree»  dated 
die  16th  of  July  1815,  disbanded  the  whole  army,  and  deprived  D^vouat 
of  the  command,  which  was  conferred  upon  Macdonald^  who  organized  a 
new  army  from  the  wreck  of  the  old.  The  noble  service  performed  by 
die  old  National  guard  of  Paris,  during  the  recent  revolution  of  three 
days,  led  to  a  genersl  call  for  the  reorganization  of  that  body  throughout 
France,  and  it  has  accordingly  been  reorganized,  under  the  direction  of 
the  veteran  Lafayette  and  marshal  Soult,  upon  the  principles  of  1791. 
The  number  of  battalions  to  be  thus  raised  will  amount  to  2,000,  and 
the  total  number  of  men  to  between  1,300,000  and  1,400,000.  The 
guards,  amounting  in  1828  to  23,986,  have  been  abolished ;  and  there 
are  no  longer  any  privileged  troops,  the  rank  and  pay  of  the  National 
guards  being  the  same  as  that  of  the  troops  of  the  line.  Tlie  troops  of 
the  line  are  recruited  by  voluntary  enlistments  and  annual  levies  which 
can  be  raised  to  60,000  men.  In  1828  the  budget  exhibited  tlie  ooffleri- 
eal  details  of  these  latter  troops  as  follows : — 

Oendsraieiit,  ....  14,570 

Inftntry, 189^7 

Cavshy, 3j^lg6. 
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ArtiUeiy,  15,907 

Eogineen,                              ...  4,874 

Baggaffe  troopsy     ....  725 

Invalid^          .....  5^886 

TbtsJ,  .  203,995 

Fraoet  it  diHdcMl  lato  21  military  sectioxiB,  eacli  govemed  by  a  lieutenant- 
general.  The  cttadela,  field,  chateaox,  and  military-posts,  amomitto  187. 
Sehooli  of  artUlery  tre  estabfished  at  different  places,  and  there  are  several 
nilttary  aeadetBiee.  We  sbould  no  longer  be  disposed  to  view  the  in- 
crease of  tlie  militny  force  of  France  with  jealousy.  Whatever  power 
F^BBoe  maybe  able  to  wield  is  henceforth  likely  to  be  directed  against  the 
faooily  incraasing  power  of  Russia,  which  threatens  in  a  little  time  to  reign 
pannMHmt  along  die  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  while  it  advances  upon 
the  Rlne. 

JfertMir  ^orce.]     Independent  of  an  extensive  and  flourishing  com- 
merce, ao  eoimtry  can  attmn  to  a  high  degree  of  naval  power.     Commerce 
18  tbe  nursery  of  seamen.     In  1690,  the  French  navy  amoimted  to  63 
ahipa  of  the  line,  7  frigates,  S6  vessels  armed  in  flutOi  and  14  cutters^ 
vnder  the  command  of  Tourville ;  and  was  very  formidable  to  the  naval 
power  of  Great  Britun,  till  the  decisive  victory  of  La  Hogue,  achieved  by 
admiial  Ruasel,  settled  the  contest  in  favour  of  England.    In  1704,  the 
F^nch  made  another  great  effort  to  regain  their  naval  superiority ;  their 
fleet,  wfaidi  engaged  the  combined  fleets  of  England  and  Holland,  amount- 
ed to  50  sail  of  the  line,  8  frigates,  and  9  armed  vessels,  but  the  struggle 
was  unavaiHng,  and  they  were  again  compelled  to  yield  the  palm  of  naval 
ffuperiority  to  their  rivals.     In  1791,  their  naval  force  consisted  of  73  men 
of  war,  67  (irigates,  19  cutters,  29  armed  brigs,  7  guu-boats,  besides  sev- 
mnl  galUa^  and  ho8p]tal-«hips  ;  but  the  war  of  the  Revolution  annihilated 
the  navy  ef  Fiance.     Napoleon  made  incessant,  though  fruitless  efforts,  to 
retrieve  his  naval  force,  which  suffered  an  irreparable  defeat  at  Trafalgar^ 
in  October  1805.     According  to  the  expos6  for  1814,  the  most  absurd  of 
Bnoaaparte's  sdiemes  were  those  which  related  to  the  establishment  of  a 
nmnenraa  and  formidable  navy.     '*  Paris  itself,'*  says  that  report,  "  saw  a 
dodc-yard  erected  within  its  walls ;  and  what  now  remains  of  all  these 
armaments  ?     The  wrecks  of  some  of  the  vessels  and  gun-boats ;  which 
prove,  thai  for  the  successive  creation  and  destruction  of  this  monstrous 
and  vaelesa  ilotina,  upwards  of  150,000,000  francs  have  ^en  sacrificed 
emce  1803.  The  gnnd  works  executed  at  Cherburgh,  and  the  fine  squadron 
of  Toulon,  alone  present  useful  results.     All  the  arsenals  are  completely 
dilapidated ;  the  immense  naval  stores  collected  by  Louis  XVI.  are  squan- 
dered ;  and,  during  the  last  15  years,  France  lost  43  ships  of  the  line,  82 
frigates,  and  76  corvettes ;  whidi  could  not  be  replaced  at  an  expense  of 
200,000,000  ftanca.**     According  to  the  budget  of  1828,  the  French  navy 
ooosiata  of  96  vessels  of  the  Ime,  35  frigates,  7  corvettes  of  war,  23  brigs, 
15  godctte  brigs,  8  corvettes^avisos,  3  small  brigs,  6  gun-brigs,  35  goeletles, 
13  cntlem,  27  flotiUaB,  8  steam-boats,  11  corvettes,  32  gabaires,  4  tran- 
•porta,  and  2  yachts.     The  royal-marine  corps  is  composed  of  one  grand- 
admiral,  8  vioMdmirals,  14  rear-admirals,  1,209  officers,  60  officers  of 
eogittoers,  1^600  officers  of  administration  in  the  different  posts,  9,542 
manneB,  3,908  persons  employed  in  the  central  administration,  and  14,963 
officers  and  sailotB.     There  is  a  royal  marine  college  at  Angoul^me ;  a 
school  at  Brest ;  and  several  schools  of  navigation. 
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Having  already  noticed  the  topognphical  diyitioiia  of  France^  and 
adrerted  to  the  principal  prodnctionB  and  atatiatica  of  the  difierent  pro- 
vinces, we  will  not  repeat  what  has  been  said,  bat  complete  oar  topognk- 
phical  notices  by  a  short  account  of  the  principal  cities  in  this  kingdom* 

CUy  of  Partf.]  A  Gothic-CeUic  tribe,  called  Parui,  had  built  Fins 
on  an  island  of  the  Seine ;  they  homed  it  on  the  a{qnxMcb  of  the  Romans ; 
bat  the  conquerors  rebuilt  it,  and  called  it  LuMia*  It  oooCinaed  a  place 
of  small  importance,  however,  until  the  emperor  Julian  establiahed  his 
winter-quarters  here  in  S60.  In  the  5th  century  it  was  conquered  by  the 
Franks,  and  it  became  the  capital  of  their  kingdom  in  508.  The  capital  of 
France  is  situated  on  the  Seine,  at  the  distance  of  70  miles  finora  the  sea, 
in  a  country  more  generally  level  and  less  diversified  than  the  vicinity  of 
London.  Instead  of  gardens,  parks,  and  country-houses,  the  environs  of 
Phris  in  many  places  present  large  unenclosed  fields  of  com,  while  the 
bustle  of  men,  horses,  carriages,  and  waggons,  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  the 
British  metropolis.  None  of  the  approaches  to  London,  however,  can  be 
compared  with  the  entruice  to  Pins  by  the  great  road  finom  the  west, 
passing  through  St  Germains.  Surveyeid  from  a  central  situation,  Pferis 
with  its  subuibs  presents  a  form  nearly  circular,  and  is  enclosed  by  a  wall 
17  miles  in  circuit ;  but  the  extent  really  built  up  might  be  comprised  in  a 
circuit  of  14  miles,  that  is,  a  length  of  four  miles  by  three,  being  little 
more  than  the  half  of  London  and  its  suburbs.  Puis,  however,  is  mors 
closely  built  and  much  more  closely  inhabited  than  the  English  metropolis. 

In  Paris,  as  in  London,  the  oldest  and  worst  built  parts  are  to  the  east- 
ward :  viz.  the  insulated  spot  called  the  CiU^  or  Lutetia;  the  suhnrb  of 
St  Antoine ;  and  the  quarter  of  the  Mands.  From  the  Cit6,  streets  were, 
in  the  course  of  ages,  extended  northward  towards  the  Temple,  and 
southward  towards  the  Pantheon ;  but  without  acquiring  either  width  or 
elegance,  until,  in  a  more  advanced  era,  the  labours  of  the  builder  were 
extended  westward  to  the  Tuileries  on  the  north,  and  the  suburb  of  St 
Germain  on  the  south.  The  streets  of  the  Cit6  can  be  compared  only  te 
Warwick  Lane,  or  East  Cheap.  Of  the  streets  adjoining  it,  the  great 
defect  consists  not  in  their  being  crooked,  but  narrow;  and  in  the  houses 
having,  as  in  the  old  part  of  Edinburgh,  a  most  inconvenient  degree  of 
height.  The  suburb  of  St  Germain  contains  a  number  of  streets,  stiatght 
and  well-paved,  but  not  wider  than  the  streets  of  London  adjacent  to 
Soho  square;  which,  like  them,  were  built  towards  the  close  of  the  17th 
century.  La  Rue  St  Honore,  stretching  from  the  central  part  of  Paris  to 
the  west,  bears,  with  the  exception  of  width,  some  resemblance  to  the 
Strand  and  Piccadily.  No  street  in  London,  however,  can  stand  a  com* 
parison  with  the  Boulevards  of  Paris.  They  occupy  the  space  appro- 
priated to  the  defence  of  the  town  in  former  ages,  when  its  circumference 
rtWI  not  exceed  seven  miles.  This  space,  happily  unencumbered  with 
buildings,  has  been  converted  into  a  spacious  and  magnificent  street,  about 
two  miles  in  length,  running  along  the  north  part  of  the  city.  In  the 
middle  is  a  wide  unpaved  road,  with  a  long  row  of  lofty  trees  on  each 
side ;  and  between  each  row  of  trees  and  the  parallel  row  of  houses  are 
spacious  gravelled  walks  for  foot  passengers.  The  waving  line  adds  greatly 
to  the  beauty  of  the  Boulevards ;  the  eye  cannot  reach  to  this  end  of  the  proe« 
pect,  and  the  uncommon  width  of  200  to  300  feet  ii  productive  of  no  va- 
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cvity  or  cMiieaBy  so  briak  is  the  moyement  of  carriages  and  passengers,  so 
livsly  the  scene  presented  in  the  shops,  hotels,  and  coffee-houses  on  either 
side.  On  the  soath  side  of  the  city  the  Bonlerards  extend  a  still  greater 
length,  and  are  planted  with  trees,  bat  not  yet  lined  with  houses.  The 
Rue  de  la  P^,  the  Rne  de  Rtvoli,  and  Rne  Castiglione,  are  yery  splendid. 

In  squares,  Paris  differs  greatly  from  London, — ^the  aspect  of  the  bnild- 
ings  whidi  snrroand  them  being  lofty  and  grand,  while  the  extent  of  the 
space  forming  the  square  is  often  insignificant.  At  present,  the  finest 
square  is  the  Place  Vendome,  an  octagonal  space,  surrounded  by  elegant 
stone  buildings,  but  much  smaller  than  the  principal  squares  in  London, 
being  little  more  than  500  feet  in  length,  and  400  m  breadth.  The  Place 
Royale,  a  square  in  the  east  of  Paris,  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  is 
within  nearly  similar  limits;  while  the  Place  des  Victoires,  a  central  and 
busy  spot,  is  still  more  restricted.  The  Place  de  Graye,  the  scene  of  so  many 
reyolutionary  executions,  is  a  small  square  in  the  centre  of  Paris,  in  front 
of  the  Hotel  de  Ville*  The  Place  Dauphine,  on  the  south,  and  the  Place 
du  Chatelet  on  the  n<»th  of  the  riyer,  are,  like  many  other  openings,  yery 
conyenient  for  carriages  or  passengers;  but  haye  no  title  to  the  name  of 
squares.  A  yery  different  character  is  due  to  the  Place  du  Carousal,  a 
spacious  oblong  between  the  Tuileries  and  the  Louyre,  extending  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  length,  and  haying  the 'long  picture-gallery  on  its  south  side. 
This  is  the  place  for  the  occasional  exercise  of  the  troops  and  national 
guards.  The  Place  de  Louis  XV.  is  situated  to  the  west  of  the  garden  - 
of  the  Tuileries,  and  affords  the  spectator  a  fine  yiew  of  the  western  entry 
to  Paris ;  but  cannot  as  yet  be  termed  a  square,  baring  a  row  of  buildings 
on  one  side  only,  and  its  other  sides  marked  merely  by  an  iron  railing. 
The  Champ  de  Mars  is  stfll  less  a  square :  it  is  an  oblong  park  on  the 
south-west  of  Paris,  extending  from  the  Military  School  to  the  riyer,  and 
bordered  on  each  side  by  seyeral  rows  of  trees.  The  Palais  Royal,  situated 
in  the  centre  of  Paris,  has  long  ceased  to  be  a  royal  residence ;  but  it  con- 
tiuns  within  itself  a  little  world,  and  has  long  been  deemed  one  of  the 
principal  curiosities  of  the  French  capital.  It  is  not  only  a  bazar,  on  a 
large  scale,  but  a  centre  of  amusement;  and  the  general  rendezyous  of  the 
foreigners  who  yisit  Paris.  The  nocturnal  loungers,  and  the  yotaries  of 
dissipation,  scattered  in  London  oyer  so  wide  a  space,  are  in  Paris  collected 
in  this  central  spot. 

The  Seine,  flowing  from  east  to  west,  intersects  Paris  nearly  in  the 
middle;  it  has  not  half  the  breadth  of  the  Thames,  and  though  its  banks 
are  termed  quays,  it  is  almost  entirely  destitute  of  the  enliyening  aspect  of 
shipping.  Still  the  effect  of  the  riyer  is  yery  pleasant,  particularly  in  the 
quarter  of  the  Tuileries,  where,  along  the  southern  bank,  from  the  Ponit 
Neuf  to  the  Palais  Bourbon,  there  extends  a  noble  line  of  edifices,  public 
and  priyate,  which  are  seen  to  great  adyantage,  being  separated  from  the 
water  by  a  broad  and  spacious  payement.  Eight  bridges,  three  of  which 
were  built  by  Napoleon,  connect  the  parts  of  the  city  dirided  by  the  Seine* 
The  Pont  de  Jena,  and  the  Pont  des  Inyalides,  which  Blucher  threatened 
to  blow  up,  are  yery  magnificent.  The  Pont  de  Louis  XVI.  is  one  of  the 
finest  bridges  in  Europe. 

In  pah^,  and  public  structures  of  the  first  rank,  Paris  is  greatly 
superior  to  London.  The  church  of  St  Genevi^ye,  or  the  Pantheon,  is  a 
magnificent  modem  building  with  a  noble  cupola.  Napoleon  had  destined 
it  as  a  mausoleum  for  the  ashes  of  celebrated  men,  like  our  own  West- 
minster Abbey ;  but  this  destination  b  no  longer  attended  to.    The  church 
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d  NoUeDMiek  «  aoUe  edifiee SM  fcet  in  kngOi.  HmmoT  Si  Roeh 
and  Si  Eustache  am  alto  vary  fine  baiMiay,  Tba  l^nlanBa»  iho  praaeot 
royal  reddencay  waa  begun  in  die  16th  oantorj^  and  finirfiad  aftar  'varioM 
intemiptiona  in.  iba  17tb.  It  eslandi  Cnm  north  to  ao«th»  above  1000  tat, 
eidiibiting  tarafai  ordan  of  architaetany  and  ii  higher  at  the  pnTiHona  than 
in  the  oanlial  parte;  but  thia  ineqnality  prodnoet  no  bad  aAct.  The 
whole  baa  a  noble  and  fenerable  appearance.  A  littla  to  the  eaat  of  ifaa 
Totleriety  on  the  Mme  side  of  the  Seiae^  stands  the  Lonrrsy  of  which  iha 
chief  part  is  of  the  refined  age  of  Louis  XIV.  The  finont  towarda  the  wator 
is  elegant ;  but  the  eastern  front,  called  from  the  pillars  the  colonnade  of 
the  LouTre,  is  a  model  of  symmetry,  and  woold  excite  general  admiration 
were  the  space  in  front  more  ejctenaJTe  and  freed  from  the  degradingasaoriatiom 
of  stalls  and  salesmen.  IlieLonvreisnsedaaadepotforobjectsof  taatenndart. 
It  contains  above  1000  paintings,  500  statues  and  busts,  and  20,000  drawiags. 
The  Palace  of  the  Luxemburg,  situated  in  the  south  of  Paris,  is  dis^ 
guished  by  the  symmetry  of  its  proportiona.  It  is  more  regular  than  the 
Tuileries,  but  less  animated ;  more  chaste  and  elegant,  but  less  striking* 
One  of  its  halls  forms  the  chamber  of  Peers;  another  contains  a  nationiil 
gallery  of  paintings ;  but  the  most  striking  object  in  its  interior  is  the 
grand  staircase,  adorned  with  a  number  of  statues  of  French  generals  and 
legislators.  The  adjoining  gardens  are  spadous  and  beantifriL  But  it 
would  greatly  exceed  our  limits  even  to  name  all  Ae  public  buildii^ 
worthy  of  notice.  Of  public  monuments,  the  prindpal  is  a  great  brasen 
pillar,  in  the  Place  Vendome,  commemorative  of  the  victories  of  Buona- 
parte in  Germany  in  1805 ;  the  materials  for  which  were  obtained  by 
melUng  the  cannon  taken  from  the  Austrians.  Its  (Uameter  is  12  feet ; 
its  height  133 ;  its  form  an  imitation  of  that  of  Trajan ;  and  the 
expense  of  its  erection  £60,000.  The  Hospitals  are  numerous  and 
well-managed*  The  Maison  des  Invalides,  possesses  accommodation  for 
6,000  persons. 

The  literary  institotions,  and  sdentific  collecttons  in  Paris  are  numer- 
ous, and  formed  upon  the  most  liberal  principles.  Its  libnuries,  some  of 
them  the  largest  in  Europe,  are  accessible  at  all  times  equally  to  the  rich 
and  to  the  poor.  The  Royal  Library  has  above  360,000  printed  books, 
besides  as  many  printed  tracts  collected  into  volumes,  and  72,000 
manuscripts.  The  library  of  Monsieur,  150,000  printed  volumes, 
and  5,000  manuscripts.  The  library  of  St  Generieve,  110,000  printed 
Tolumes,  and  2,000  manuscripts.  The  Magazine  Library,  92,000 
printed  volumes,  and  3000  manuscripts.  The  library  of  the  city  of  Paris, 
20,000  volumes.  All  these  are  daily  open  to  the  public.  Besides  these 
there  are  in  Paris  and  the  departments  a  number  of  libraries  to  which 
access  may  be  obtained ;  the  principal  of  which  are — ^the  private  libraries 
of  the  king  in  the  Tuileries,  Fountainbleau,  St  Cloud,  Trinon,  and  Ram- 
bouillet ;  the  library  of  the  legislative  body ;  of  the  council  of  State ;  of 
the  Institute ;  of  the  Invalids ;  of  the  Court  of  Cassation,  formetiy  the 
library  of  the  Advocates ;  and  of  the  Polytechnic  School.  Among  the 
printing  offices,  the  Imprimerie  Royale  claims  the  first  place,  on  account 
of  its  extent  and  admirable  arrangement.  It  prints  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Institute,  and  all  other  worics  which  the  king  causes  to  be  published,  as  a 
recompence  or  encouragement,  gratis.  The  gallery  of  the  Lonwe;  the 
museum  of  natund  history  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes ;  and  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes  itself,  nearly  half  a  mile  in  length,  are  not  to  be  equalled  in  any 
city  of  Europe.     A  new  exchange  has  been  built  at  Paris.     It  is  lucon" 
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tMtably  the  finest  raonuMnlof  thtt  klml  m  tha  wwld.  Itblbefall  size  of 
tiie  Parthenon  at  Athens.  Like  that  leunims  temple^  the  exefaange  of  Pam 
has  the  form  of  an  ohlong  (joadiaagle^  snmnmded  with  pillan  almost  of 
^e  same  dimennoiM,  hat  more  anrneroos ;  for  the  temple  of  Miaerva  had 
only  m  the  peristyle  eight  cohnnns,  while  that  of  Flntoa  has  fourteen. 
Afier  having  passed  the  steps  which  ascend  to  the  peristyle  and  traversed 
a  vast  pofch,  we  enter  the  great  hall,  which  is  to  serve  for  the  rendezvous 
for  the  men^aats.  This  hall  is  immense:  it  goes  to  the  roof  of  the  bnild'- 
mgf  and  a  cover  of  glass  crowns  it.  A  double  portico  on  the  ground  floor, 
and  the  fint  story,  goes  quite  round.  The  omamento  are  in  tlra  best  taste, 
and  the  tout  ensemble  is  at  enoe  elegant  and  grand. 

Water  is  ahnndant,  hut  is  not  ^^nveyed  in  pipes  from  house  to  home; 
the  common  fuel  is  wood,  and  the  expense  of  living  at  least  30  per  emit, 
cheaper  dian  in  London.  Ptaris  annually  exports  ol^ects  of  industry  to 
the  value  of  47,000,00^  francs,  of  which  14,000,000  are  in  shawls,  and 
6,00<^000  in  jewellery.  Thwe  are  in  this  city  520  watchmakers,  who 
employ  about  2056  workmen,  and  produce  annually  80,000  gold  watches^ 
15,000  silver  watches,  and  15,000  docks,  the  whole  worth  about  19,765,000 
franca.  The  population  on  the  Ist  of  January  1827,  was  890,431.  There 
are  10,053  vehicles  for  tile  service  oi  the  interior  of  Paris,  and  733  for 
the  exterior;  500  water  carriages  drawn  by  hones  and  1,300  drawn  by 
men ;  178  royal  diligences^  306  ordmsry  diligences ;  249  amall  stages ; 
500  cabriolets  for  the  exterior.  Deducting  about  one-thiid  in  tnppomng 
that  the  stages  are  not  filled,  w»  find  ths^  29,121  persoas  remove  from 
Fsris  every  week,  equal  to  one  person  out  of  27  of  the  whole  population ; 
every  year  the  deparluTes  amount  to  1,514,292;  8^96  places  taken  in 
die  mail  coaches ;  50,000  travel  annuaUy  by  boats  that  nly  on  the  Seine, 
and  probably  mx  millions  by  the  ^ort  stages,  and  y^  in  tnis  extrsordinary 
movement  of  the  population,  only  123,807  posspoits  were  delivered. 
Among  the  strangers  who  visit  the  capital,  the  English  are  the  most 
numerous;  from  1815  till  1821,  123,734  have  resided  there;  the  number 
increasing  proportionally  every  year.  In  1815  tiiere  were  13,822 ;  in 
1821  there  were  20,184.  A  variety  of  curious  calcnbtiona  has  ktely 
been  made  in  France,  with  respect  to  the  average  dnntron  of  human  life, 
kc  in  I^ris,  during  the  18th  century.  It  i^ypean,  that  the  average  of 
marriage  was,  for  men,  about  29J  years — for  women,  about  24}  years ; 
and  diat  the  average  age  of  parents  at  the  birth  of  a  s<m,  was,  for  women» 
about  28^  years — for  men,  about  33^  years.  It  follows,  that  there  were 
nearly  three  generations  in  Fsris  during  the  last  century.  It  is  a  remark- 
able foct,  that  this  estimate  coincides  with  that  of  the  Greeks  in  their 
chronological  tables.  In  1825  the  births  in  Paria  amounted  to  29,253 — 
of  which  14,989  were  boys,  and  14,264  girls.  Of  the  shore  5,361  were 
bom  in  the  hospitals — 19,214  only  were  the  imue  of  marriage,  and 
10,039,  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole,  the  issae  of  illicit  connexions  1 1 
M.  Falret,  a  doctor  of  medicine,  has  prepared  from  the  official  records 
of  the  police,  a  curious  memoir  on  the  suicides  in  Paris,  from  1794  ^ 
to  1823.  In  these  30  years  the  whole  number  of  attempted  suicides, 
discovered  by  the  police,  was  6,782,  of  which  4,720  were  effected. 
This  amounts  to  223  per  annum  on  an  average,  but  the  number  has  been 
increasing ;  in  the  ten  years  ending  1803,  it  was  107  per  annum ;  and  in 
the  ten  yesrs  ending  1823,  it  was  334.  In  ihe  ten  yean  ending  1823, 
the  whole  number  was  3340;  and  of  these  it  is  surprising  to  find  that  181 
were  under  fifteen  years  of  age ;  and  479  between  fifteen  and  twenty  I 


Bot  the  age  at  whkh  nudde  ia  moat  oommon  ia  beiwaea  35  aad  45^  tha 
nimiber  for  that  period  bebg  2870,  or  two-thirda  of  the  whole. 

The  Comte  de  ChabioU  prefect  of  the  dapartmeDt  of  the  Seine,  in  1820 
published  a  work,  from  official  docmnenta,  containing  some  intereating 
particnlara  on  the  state  of  Paria.     The  fdUowing  extracta  will  afford  a  cnri- 
ona  compaiiaon  with  the  atate  of  London  ^—An  eighth  part  of  the  paving 
of  Paria  is  renewed  annually,  dming  aeTen  montha  of  the  best  season.  The 
atreets,  bridges,  and  public  squaiea  are  lighted  by  4,563  lanterns,  which 
consume  annually  275,667  kilogrammea  of  oil,  or  608,397  lbs.  AToirdnpoia. 
The  ordinary  watering  and  cleaning  of  the  atreets  is  done  by  the  inhabi- 
tants. In  ordinary  years  there  are  conanmed  in  Plaris  718,000  hectolitres  (of 
100  bottles  each,)  of  wine,  including  about  450,000  bottles,  or  13,968,84*2 
wine-gallons,  659, 154  wine-gallona  of  cyder,  2,034,263  wine-gallons  of  beer, 
859,298  wine-gallons  of  vinegar,  7 1 ,750  bullocks,  8^  500  cows,  76,500  calves^ 
339,650  sheep,  70,500  hogs,  931,000  pigeons,  174,000  ducks,  1, 289^000 
chickens,  251,000  capons  or  pouleta,  549,000  turkeys,  328,000  geese, 
131,000  partridges,  177,000  rabbits,  29,000  harea,  butter  and  eggs  cost 
annually  10,348,800  francs,  oysters  cost  599,400  francs,  sea-fish  3,417,600 
francs,  frvsh-water  fish  333,400  francs.     As  Paris  has  increased  in  popu- 
lation above  a  aeventh-part  since  1820,  when  the  above  calculation  was 
made,  we  may  reaaonably  infer  that  the  consumption  has  increased  in 
nearly  the  same  proportion ;  the  avenge  consumpt  of  brandy  for  the  yeazs 
1824^1825,  waa  about  43^  hectolitrea.     The  receipts  of  the  twelve  thea- 
tres, including  the  Olympic  circus,  may  be  valued,  one  year  with  another. 
At  5,500,000  francs,  or  £229,166  13«.  U. ;  of  which  they  give  500,000 
francs  for  the  use  of  the  poor.     10,000  persons  daily  frequent  the  spectacles, 
of  whom  7,000  pay,  and  3,000  have  free  admiasions.     The  receipt  of  the 
minor  spectacles,  baUs,  gardens,  concerts,  and  coffeehouses  may  be  esti- 
mated at  1,000,000,  of  which  100,000  fruncs  go  to  the  poor.     So  that 
public  amusements  produce  above  6,000,000  francs  or  £250,000,  which  ia 
above  £666  per  day,  not  including  the  expense  of  refreshments,  and  of 
gaming,  which  pays  separately.     As  compared  with  Liondon  one  circum- 
stance would  lead  us  to  suppose  the  popvdation  of  Paris  miserably  poor. 
In  Paris  burials  are  alloted  to  privileged  undertakers,  who  pay  a  tax  for 
the  privilege — and  the  rites  of  inhumation  being  considered  expensive, 
(although  Uie  charge  for  the  lowest  class  is  only  about  41  francs  or  £1  IStw 
every  thing  included,)  a  vast  proportion  of  those  who  die  are  buried  by 
certificates  of  indigence !     In  an  average  statement  of  the  burials  firom 
1821  to  1823  it  appears  that  of  persons  who  died  in  their  own  houses 
scarcely  one-fourth  were  buried  at  the  expense  of  their  families.     We 
suspect,  however,  that  this  revesting  circumstance  is  owing  in  a  great 
measure  to  something  worse  than  absolute  poverty,  else  why  do  the  lower 
&r6en  in  Paris  spend  so  much  in  public  amusements  ?     The  number  of 
houses  in  Paris  being  supposed   26,801,  and  the  number  of  fruniliea 
224,922— we  have 

Flret.  HouM. 

540  .        .     26,801  ==  2.01 :  100,  or  1  fire  in  50  houses, 
and  FiTM.  famlUea. 

540  .        .    224,922  =  0.24: 100,  or  1  fire  in  416  fioniUes. 

The  average  loss  in  Paris  by  fire  is  computed  at  one  part  in  twenty-three 
thousand  of  Uie  value,  fr^Mn  which  it  would  appear  that  the  assistance  given 
by  the  corps  of  sappenrs  pampins,  in  extinguishing  fires,  must  be  applied 
with  great  celerity  and  judgment,  as  a  very  small  destruction  of  property 
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(eVen'by  wetting  or  breaking)  at  eaeh  of  the  great  number  of  them  which 
occur,  would  aimnmt  to  a  laiger  proportion  of  loss  than  abore  ei^imated. 

Z«yofi#«3  The  dty  of  Lyom,  ntoated  at  the  foot  of  a  high  and  steep 
hill,  on  a  tongue  of  land  formed  by  the  jnnodon  of  the  Rhone  and  Saone, 
may  be  considered  as  next  in  importance  to  the  capital.  The  ancient 
name  of  the  place  iMgdwMBoi,  is  familiar  in  Roman  history.  The  dty 
was  founded  by  Lncins  Plancm,  the  friend  of  Cicero  and  Hortoe.  Its  form 
is  oblong ;  its  length  2^  miles ;  and  its  breadth  one,  bat  kiclttdiBg  the  scat* 
tered  streets  to  the  west,  nearly  two  miles.  It  has  idx  bfidgOs  over  the 
Saone, — three  of  them  stone,  the  others  wood ;  and  two  oter  the  Rhone, 
one  of  wood,  the  other  of  stone.  The  ktter  affords  a  fine  view  of  tiio 
quays,  which  are  here  bordered  with  rows  of  trees,  and  are  litUe  inferior 
in  beauty  to  those  of  Paris.  It  has  four  puMic  squares  $  one  of  them,  the 
Place  de  Bellecoor,  planted  with  trees  and  sarnranded  With  elegant  build- 
ings, is  entitled  to  rank  with  the  finest  in  Europe.  Two  sides  of  tids 
square  were  destroyed  during  the  RoTolutiini ;  but  they  hare  been  rebuilt 
with  additionid  splendour.  The  equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XIV.  recently 
erected  in  tlds  place  is  a  noble  monument.  Of  its  public  buildidgB  the 
most  noted  are  the  hotel  de  ViUe,  in  the  Place  des  Terreanx,  wUdi  the 
Lyonese  consider  the  finest  town-hall  in  Europe  after  that  of  Amstevdanf , 
and  the  large  hospital  called  H6pital  Dien,  vHnch  is  served  entirely  by 
seurs  and  frdres  of  the  sisterhoods  md  fraternities  which  are  devoted  to 
the  charitable  work  of  attending  the  sick,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  estwity 
being  capable  of  containing  3,000  patients.  The  cathedral  is  a  fine  old 
Gothic  structure.  Lyons  has  a  variety  Of  antiquities.  Its  literary  insti- 
tutions are  an  academy  of  sciences,  founded  in  1700 ;  and  an  academy  of 
fine  arts,  in  17S4.  Its  educational  establishments  are  in  considerai>le  re- 
pute ;  and  its  public  library  attached  to  the  royal  college,  is  reckoned  the 
largest  provinaal  one  in  France.  It  contains  upwardil  of  120,000  volumes. 
Lyons  is  the  finest  manufacturing  town  in  France ;  and  its  fie^hbouriiood 
is  not  only  more  rich  but  more  populous  than  thM  of  Pmis.  Viewed  from 
an  eminence,  it  presents  to  the  eye  a  silccession  of  yillag^  chateaux,  and 
country-houses,  delightfully  situated  in  the  middle  of  lawns,  pleasdre- 
grounds,  and  ^urdens ;  the  whole  laid  out  in  better  taste  thiin  is  common 
on  the  continent.  The  population,  before  the  Revolution^  was  160,000 ; 
that  event  reduced  it  to  75,000  ;  in  1820,  it  was  120,000  S  and  in  1827, 
145,675. 

JBordsautt^  This  city  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Garonne,  16 
leagues  from  its  mouth,  is  large  and  opulent.  The  population  Of  the 
town  was  by  the  last  returns  93,549.  It  is  not  remarksbly  handsome, 
the  streets  being  narrow,  crooked,  and  badly  paved ;  but  it  has  a  number 
of  degant  edifices.  The  most  remarkable  public  buildings  are  the  ex- 
change ;  the  ancient  hotel  des  Fennes ;  the  palace  founded  by  NipoleoQ 
in  1810;  an  elegant  theatre ;  the  old  town-house;  and  the  palace,  first 
occupied  by  the  didies  of  Gnyenne,  and  afterwards  by  the  parliament. 
Bordeaux  has  also  a  public  library  of  105,000  volumes.  Next  to 
that  of  Marseilles,  the  maritime  commerce  of  this  city  is  the  most  ex- 
tended of  any  in  France,  and  owes  its  origin  to  the  spacious  harbour 
formed  by  the  Oaronne.  The  tide  rises  to  12  feet,  so  ^at  vessels  can 
come  up  close  to  the  town,  and  the  harbour  is  very  spacious.  A  direct 
communication  betwixt  Dublin  and  Bordeaux  has  been  opened  by  means 
of  steam-boats.  The  vault  under  the  tower  of  St  Michel,  in  the  cathedral 
at  Bordeaux,  which  was  built  by  the  English,  possesses  the  singular  pro- 
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petty  of  prewmog  the  bimiaa  ooipeea  almost  entire.  NenHy  sixty  bodies 
are  placed  standing  or  sitting  against  the  wall — a  horrible  and  ghastly 
sight ;  some  of  them  are  three  hmidred  yean  old ;  the  skin  has  l3ie  appear- 
ance of  leather ;  and  many  have  their  garments  still  lemsining. 

MarMeilUi,']  Sitnatecl  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  capital  of  the 
department  of  the  months  of  the  Rhone,  Maneilles  is  a  large  and  commCT'- 
dal  city.  It  is  completely  enclosed  by  a  soocession  of  rocky  hills,  extend- 
ing in  the  form  of  a  half*moon  nntil  touch  extremity  reaches  the  sea.  Hie 
form  of  the  city  is  neariy  square ;  and  the  port,  which  is  entered  by  a 
narrow  passage  from  the  sea,  is  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  What 
is  called  the  Old  Town,  rises  to  the  north  like  an  amphitheatre,  and  is 
composed  of  narrow  streets,  lined  with  crowded  and  ill-built  bonses.  The 
New  Town  is  eqnal  in  beanty  to  any  town  of  France.  Its  streets  are 
broad  and  strai^t ;  its  squares  spacious  and  handsome ;  and  its  buildings 
remarkable  for  their  elegance.  It  is  sepanted  from  the  Old  Town  by  a 
street — ^thought  by  some  trayellers  superior  in  beauty  to  the  famous  Tole- 
do at  Napless—certainly  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe.  It  extends  across 
the  city  in  a  strugfat  line,  and  is  terminated  by  the  two  principal  gates, — 
on  the  north  by  that  called  the  Porte  D' Aix,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Porte 
D'Rome.  Its  length  is  a  mile ;  and  towards  the  centre  of  the  town  it 
expands  into  a  beantifrd  promenade,  planted  with  trees,  and  adorned  wi^ 
fountains.  From  this,  another  street  planted  with  trees,  leads  to  the  har- 
bour, where  the  trareller  is  struck  with  the  immense  multitude  of  persons 
of  various  languages  and  dresses  which  continually  crowd  the  quays.  The 
environs  of  Marseilles  are  not  fertile,  but  are  well-cultivated ;  and  the 
number  of  small  country-houses  surrounding  it,  or  hmtidesy  as  they  are 
called,  is  said  to  amount  to  5,000.     Its  population  is  116,000. 

TouUmS]     Toulon,  a  celebrated  city  and  sea-port  of  France,  is  a  very 
ancient  place,  having  been  founded,  according  to  the  common  opinion,  by  a 
Roman  general.     The  inhabitants  are  computed  at  21,000.     It  is  divided 
into  the  Old  Quaiter  and  the  New  Quarter ;  and  the  harbour  is  distin- 
guished likewise  by  the  names  of  the  Old  Port,  or  the  Merchant  Port,  and 
the  New  Port.     Toulon  is  the  only  mart  in  the  Mediterranean  for  the  re- 
exportation of  the  products  of  the  East  Indies.     Both  the  Old  and  New 
Port  have  an  outlet  into  the  spacious  outer  road  or  harbour,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  hills,  and  of  very  great  extent.     Louis  XIV.  raised  Toulon 
frt>m  a  pitifal  village  to  the  rank  of  a  sea-port  of  great  importance.   Its  old 
and  its  new  harbour  lie  contiguous ;  and,  by  means  of  a  canal,  ships  pass 
from  the  one  to  the  other, — ^both  of  them  having  an  outlet  into  de  spa- 
cious outer-harbour.     Its  arsenal  and  its  general  magazine  contain  an 
immense  quantity  of  all  kinds  of  stores,  disposed  in  the  greatest  order. 
Toulon  is  situated  on  a  bay  of  the  Mediterranean,  16  leagues  S.E.  of 
Maneilles,  and  217  S.E.  of  Paris. 

RouenJ]  This  city  is  situated  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Seine,  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  sea.  It  is  described  as  far  from  being 
elegant.  The  houses  are  in  many  places  of  wood ;  and  the  streets  are 
narrow  and  consequently  dirty.  The  city  is  connected  with  St  Lever,  one 
of  its  suburbs,  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  270  paces  in  length,  and  which  is  con- 
trived so  as  to  open  to  permit  vessels  to  pass.  Rouen  was  reckoned  a 
place  of  much  wealth,  and  possessed  a  considerable  trade  previous  to  the 
Revolution.     The  population  is  estimated  at  90,000. 

NantesJ^  Nantes,  situated  upon  the  Loire,  was  formerly  one  of  the 
most  active  of  the  French  commercial  cities.     Part  of  it  is  very  elegantly 
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built.  Young  speaks  of  tbe  theatre  as  being  four  times  larger  than  that 
of  Dmry  Lane,  and  as  likewise  exceedinir  it  in  magnificence.  The  bridges 
over  tbe  Loire  are  rery  extensive.  Notwithstanding  the  fc«*mer  great 
trade  of  this  place,  the  river  does  not  admit  large  vessels  to  approach 
nearer  than  within  twelve  miles.  They  are  loaded  and  unloaded  by 
smaller  vessels.  Nantes  is  celebrated  as  being  the  city  in  which  Henry 
IV.  promnlgBted  that  edict,  of  which  the  revocation  so  jnstly  rendered 
odious  the  memory  of  Louis  XIV.    The  number  of  inhabitants  is  72,000. 

Toulouse.^  In  respect  of  antiquity  and  consequent  dignity,  Toulouse, 
among  the  French  cities,  ranks  next  to  Paris.  It  is  situated  on  the 
Garonne,  by  which  it  has  an  intercourse  with  the  Atlantic.  On  the  other 
nde  it  communicates  with  the  Mediterranean  by  the  celebrated  canal  of 
Languedoc;  but  it  has  never  made  itself  remarkable  for  its  commercial 
undertakingB.  Tbe  walls  and  a  great  part  of  the  houses  are  of  stone. 
The  principal  church  is  a  beautiful  edifice.  The  town-house  is  magnificent. 
Its  public  library  contains  50,000  volames*  The  number  of  inhabitants 
is  70,000. 

Ld9le,'\  Lisle,  on  the  river  Deule,  in  the  department  of  Nord,  b  sur- 
rounded  by  strong  fortifications,  and  has  many  handsome  edifices.  Among 
the  public  buildings,  are  the  exchange,  a  magaone,  and  several  hospitals. 
Hie  number  of  inhabitants  is  70,000. 

OrUans.'}  This  city,  seated  upon  the  northern  banks  of  the  Loire,  is 
not  remarkable  for  elegance,  if  we  except  the  noble  bridge  on  the  Loire, 
and  tbe  street  whidi  leads  to  it.  The  cathedral  is  a  Gothic  structure  of 
much  beauty.     The  population  is  40,340. 

StroMburgl^  Strasbnrg,  formerly  an  imperial  city,  was  taken  by  Louis 
XIV.  in  1681,  and  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  the  French  by  the  treaty 
of  Ryswick,  in  1697.  The  fortifications  constructed  by  Louis  have  since 
been  greatly  augmented,  so  that  Strasburg  is  one  of  the  strongest  places 
in  Europe.  This  city  is  situated  on  the  river  Dl,  somewhat  less  than  a 
mile  from  the  Rhine.  It  is  built  of  stone,  and  has  no  fewer  than  six 
bridges.  The  steeple  of  the  cathedral  rises  to  the  great  elevation  of  574 
feet.     The  population  is  49,708. 

Brest."]  Brest,  which  is  esteemed  the  best  harbour  in  France,  is  more 
remarkable  for  being  the  chief  resort  of  the  French  fleet  than  for  any 
other  circumstance.  It  is  situated  in  the  department  of  Finisterre.  The 
mtuation  of  the  town  is  on  a  declivity;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  streets 
are  narrow  and  crooked,  though  many  of  the  buildings  are  not  destitute 
of  elegance.  The  quay  is  about  a  mile  in  length ;  and  the  harbour  is 
defended  by  a  castle  upon  a  rock  at  the  sea  side. 

Nanci,]  This  city,  situated  in  the  department  of  Meurthe,  displays 
much  elegance.  It  consists  of  an  old  and  new  town,  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  canal.  The  former  is  irregularly  built :  the  latter  is  not  only 
regular  but  in  some  places  magnificent.  It  contains  several  fine  churches, 
of  which  the  cathedral  is  the  most  remarkable.  The  palace,  formerly  be- 
longing to  the  dukes  of  Lorraine,  is  situated  in  the  old  town.  The  popu- 
lation is  29,120. 

Versailles.']  Versailles,  which  from  being  a  village  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIII.  has  increased  to  be  a  city  containing  30,000  inhabitants,  is 
situated  at  the  distance  of  1 0  miles  from  Paris ;  and  has  owed  its  rery 
rapid  increase  to  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been,  since  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV.  the  ordinary  residence  of  the  kings  of  France.  The  gardens 
and  parks  connected  with  the  palace  are  not  less  than  five  miles  in  circum- 
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Isranee.  The  ptlace  katM^  hofwever,  is  daficioit  in  unity,  «nd  is  ratlier  a 
collection  of  fine  bnildingB  than  one  gimnd  edifice,  a  circnmttance  which 
greatly  diminishes  the  effect  which  it  mig^t  otherwise  produce.  ^  Tbe 
palace  of  Venaillesy''  says  Young,  *'  one  of  the  objects  of  which  xeport 
had  giren  me  the  greatest  expectation,  is  not  in  the  least  striking:  the 
impression  it  makes  is  nothing.  What  can  compensate  the  want  of  unity  ? 
From  whateyer  point  Tiewed,  it  wppmn  an  awemblage  oi  buildings,  a 
splendid  quarter  of  a  town,  but  not  ^  fipe  edifice,  an  objection  from  which 
the  garden  front  is  not  free,  though  by  far  the  most  beantifuL  The  great 
gallery  is  the  finest  room  I  have  seen;  the  other  apartments  are  nothing; 
but  tbe  pictures  and  statues  are  well  known  to  be  a  ci^ital  collection.** 
VerMilles  has  a  public  library  of  40,000  volumes* 


CHAP.  VIL^FRENGU  ISLANDS  AND  COLONIES. 

Hierei,']  The  islands  of  Hieres  upon  the  coast  of  IHtiyence,  and  to  the 
east  of  Toulon,  are  four  in  number.  The  names  are  Titan,  PerqueroUoe, 
Porterous,  and  Bagueau,  The  harbour,  or  road,  fonned  between  these 
islands  and  the  content,  is  reckoned  extremely  safe,  and  is  defended  by 
three  forts. 

Oieran.']  The  first  island  which  occurs  upon  the  western  coast  of 
Franoe  is  Oleron,  upon  the  coast  of  the  Lower  Charente.  Its  length, 
according  to  some,  is  12  miles,  and  breadth  5;  according  to  others,  its 
length  is  14  miles,  and  breadth  only  two.  The  soil  is  fertile,  producing 
com  and  wine  in  considerable  quantities.  The  number  of  iidiabitants  is 
upwards  of  10,000.  Ou  the  east  it  has  a  castle ;  and  on  one  of  its  capes 
is  placed  a  light-house. 

^ur.]  The  little  isle  of  Aix,  the  Promontorium  Santomum  of  the 
ancients,  in  46"*  15''  north  latitude  is  of  great  importance  t6  the  port  of 
Rochefort  which  it  commands,  and  to  which  it  furmshes  an  excellent  road. 
It  belongs  to  the  department  of  Charente-Inferieure.  Its  length  from 
north  to  south  is  2300  metres,  and  its  greatest  breadth  from  east  to  west 
1800  metres.  It  is  separated  from  Rochelle  and  Breton  by  the  Basque 
roads,  and  is  inhabited  by  about  250  people.  In  the  9th  century  diis 
island — ^which  had  been  a  flourishing  settlement — was  abandoned  in  con- 
sequence of  the  frequent  descent  of  the  Norman  pirates.  This  litde  isle 
was  frequently  contested  during  the  religious  wan.  In  1383  the  English 
held  it.  In  1780  its  fortifications  were  repaired.  The  temperature  of 
Aix  is  always  above  that  of  the  adjacent  continent.  Thus  we  find  the 
olive  coming  to  perfect  maturity  here,  although  its  fruit  is  frequently 
destroyed  by  the  cold  at  Rochefort.  In  1819  the  vineyards  of  this  island 
produced  upwards  of  500  barrels  of  wine. 

22^.3  This  island  is  situated  northwards  from  Oleron.  It  contains  a 
population  of  20,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  not  less  than  4000  are  marinera. 
The  west  side  of  this  island  is  rocky  and  inaccessible ;  but  the  opposite 
coast  affords  good  anchorage.  The  principal  town  is  Saint-Martin ;  and 
next  to  it  La  Flotte.  The  principal  productions  are  wine,  brandy,  vinegar, 
and  salt.  In  1819  it  produced  60,000  tons  of  wine,  of  which  only 
10,000  were  red.  The  white  wines  have  an  earthy  flavour;  but  improve 
greatly  upon  sea.  They  are  chiefly  exported  to  the  United  States,  Nor- 
way, Prussia,  Holland,  Brittany,  Normandy,  and  Picardy.  The  spirits 
are  said  to  be  superior  to  those  of  Montpellier.    Re  exports  about  40,000 
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qointalfl  of  mh  ammally  for  tlie  me  of  ihe  fisli'*ciiren  at  Ostend,  Bremcir, 
and  BofgoB. 

BeUetiU.2  Fhieeeding  to  the  northwwest,  and  passing  Yen-^^n  island 
too  small  to  be  particularly  noticedy— ^and  Noirmontier^-«n  island  some- 
what larger — Bell4isle  is  diseoverad  at  the  distance  of  15  miles  firom  the 
coast  of  the  modem  department  of  Morbihan*  The  shores  are  rocky, 
which  readevs  the  approach  to  it  dangeroos.  Palais,  the  principal  town, 
is  fortified  and  hM  a  citadel  Bell^isle  was  taken  by  the  British  in  1761 ; 
but  it  was  restored  to  the  French  in  1763, 

Uivkami,]  Ushant,  known  likewise  by  the  name  of  Ouusaniy  is  remark- 
able as  being  the  most  westeni  European  island  in  the  possession  of  the 
French.  It  is  situated  to  the  west  of  Conqnet,  in  the  department  of 
nnisterre.  It  is  of  small  size,  being  only  8  miles  in  circumference ;  and 
its  distance  from  the  eontJaeBt  is  12  miles.  It  has  a  few  villages,  and 
contains  about  600  inhabitants. 

Corsica.]  This  island,  called  by  the  andent  Greeks  Kymoi  and  Kifr- 
«ott,  lies  over  against  the  gulf  of  Genoa :  the  nortbem  point  being  100 
British  miles  south  of  that  city.  It  is  situated  between  41'  and  ^S*"  of 
N.  latitude ;  and  8*  and  10"  £.  longitude ;  baring  the  Lignrian  Sea  and 
the  Gulf  of  Genoa  on  the  N.;  the  Tuscan  Sea  on  the  £.;  the  Straito  of 
BonifiKio,  10  miles  in  breadth,  separating  it  from  Sardinia  on  the  S.;  and 
the  Mediterranean  on  the  W.  The  greatest  length  from  Cape  Corso^  its 
most  northern  point,  to  the  Straits  of  Bonifacio,  its  most  southern  limits, 
is  116  British  miles.  The  breadth  is  in  some  places  d4>,  in  others  45 
British  miles,  and  in  some  much  less.  The  coasts  being  indented  by 
several  gulfs  and  creeks,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  precisely  its  superficial 
contents.  However,  the  square  measurement  may  be  estimated  at  440 
square  leagues.  The  island  is  traversed  by  a  chain  of  mountains  nearly 
in  the  fonn  of  a  cross,  beginning  at  Bastia  and  extending  thence  to  its 
most  southern  point,  and  dividing  it  into  two  parts,  the  east  and  the  west. 
Fertile  vales  extend  on  all  sides  around  the  mountains  in  the  interior, 
reaching  even  to  the  sea-coast,  anA  agreeably  diversified  by  rising  grounds. 
ITie  loftier  of  the  mountains  are,  for  the  most  part  of  the  year,  covered 
with  snow.  The  most  elevated  of  the  Corsican  mountains  are  Monte 
Rotondo,  Monte  d'Oro,  and  Monte  Cinto.  Monte  Rotondo,  formerly 
called  by  the  Romans  Mons  Aureus,  or  *  the  golden  mountain,'  is  1449 
toises,  or  about  9246  English  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  sum- 
mit commands  a  most  extensive  prospect  of  the  whole  island,  together 
with  Sardinia.  It  is  of  very  difficult  access,  the  upper  part  of  it  being 
almost  a  perpendicular  rock.  The  height  of  Monte  d'Oro  is  1361  toises, 
or  8720  English  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  tlie  summit  of 
Monte  Rotondo  are  two  small  lakes,  the  Ino  and  the  Creno.  The  diameter 
of  lake  Ino  is  160  toises;  but  the  depth  is  unknown.  The  mountains 
decVme  gradually  from  the  central  range  to  the  sea:  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  island  as  for  as  Bastia  excepted.  The  valleys  are  narrow,  and  increase 
in  depth  and  breadth  as  they  descend.  Tlie  sides  of  the  mountains  are 
covered  with  very  beautiful  forests  of  oak  and  fir.  Beautiful  marble 
exists  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Corte.  Hie  mountains  yield  lead,  copper, 
iron,  silver,  antimony,  alum,  porphyry,  and  jasper.  Some  of  the  silver 
mines  sore  very  rich;  and  the  iron  is  said  to  be  of  a  superior  quality. 

Clitnate  and  Productions.']  It  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  the  different 
statements  respecting  the  climate  and  soil  of  Corsica ;  for  while  some 
maintain  that  the  climate  is  mild,  clear,  and  salubrious,  others,  as  Seneca 
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who  waa  banished  hither,  and  Vofaiey  who  resided  three  mcmthe  in  it,  re* 
present  it  in  yery  different  colours.  La  Croix,  a  modem  French  geo- 
grapher, aflinns  the  air  of  Corsica  to  be  thick  and  nnndiolesoroe ;  the  ter- 
rito«y  full  of  barren  mountains,  of  little  fertility,  and  ill-coltiTated.  These 
different  statements  may  be  partly  tme,  and  partly  false.  The  truth  seems 
to  be,  that  the  air  is  generally  clear  and  salubrious,  except  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  stagnant  waters  and  marshes,  which  are  numerous  here ;  and 
indeed  the  inhabitants  live  to  a  great  age.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  prodnc- 
tive  when  properly  cultivated ;  but  agriculture  is  deplorably  neglected. 
The  land  is  mostly  public  property,  and  private  possessors  are  few.  In 
1766,  when  Corsica  came  under  the  dominion  of  Fruice,  no  less  than 
1,440  square  miles  of  its  surfece  were  occupied  by  forests.  It  produces  n 
great  variety  of  excellent  wines,  and  abounds  in  olive-trees.  The  cattle 
are  numerous,  but  small  in  siae ;  which  is  even  the  case  with  the  natives, 
few  of  whom  exceed  5  feet  in  height.  The  sheep  are,  in  general,  black  or 
tawny, — a  white  sheep  bong  as  rare  in  Corsica  as  a  black  one  is  with  us. 
Their  wool  is  coarse  and  rough  in  the  pile.  Bees  are  numerous ;  honey 
is  abundant  but  somewhat  bitter.  Manufectures  are  still  in  a  very  im- 
perfect state ;  and  the  commerce  of  the  island  omsists  chiefly  in  the  ex- 
portation of  coral,  which  abounds  on  the  coasts. 

Town$  and  Population,^  The  principal  ports  are  Centure,  to  the  N. ; 
St  Fiorenzo,  Calvi,  Isola,  Rosa,  and  Ajaccio,  to  the  W. ;  and  Bastia,  Mac- 
cinajo,  and  Porto  Vecchio,  to  the  £.  The  population  is  not  numerous. 
The  intestine  wars  which  have  prevailed  in  it  for  ages,  have  greatly  con- 
tributed to  its  depopulation.  In  Pliny's  time,  there  were  no  less  than  33 
large  towns  in  this  island ;  but  their  number  is  now  reduced  to  9.  By  an 
enumeration  which  took  place  in  1740,  Corsica  was  found  to  contain  ISS 
perishes,  427  villages,  26,854  hearths,  and  120,380  inhabitants.  Its  po- 
pulation in  1766  had  risen  to  130,000.  In  the  statement  made  out  for 
the  National  Assembly  of  France,  the  population  was  increased  to  147,000. 
In  1802  it  amounted  to  166,813 ;  in  1812  to  174,702 ;  in  1821  to 
180,348  individuals, — of  whom  Bastia  contained  9,316  souls;  Ajaccio 
7,401;  Corte  2,735;  Porto-Vecchio  1,298;  Calvi  1,175;  Isola  Rosa  748 ; 
San  Fiorenaso  410 ;  and  the  345  rural  communes  152,586 ; — and  in  1827  to 
185,079."     Corsica  is  divided  into  two  departments:  viz.  the  Golo,  so 

"  Aeeordinf  to  M.  Pietrl  of  Sutene  the  dream ferenoe  of  Cort!ca  !•  about  50S  Eof- 
lidi  milfw,  (iocludinf  the  windings  of  the  bays  and  creeks,)  and  its  area  2,163,110  Eng- 
lish  acres;  of  which  648»590  are  cnltivated,  601,644  more  cai»able  of  cultivaiion*  and 
912,Kr0  neither  euUivated,  nor  capable  of  being  so.  <*  The  direct  contributions  of  all 
kinds  IsTied  in  Corsica  amount  to  400,000  francs,  stamps  {enregUiretnerU)  produce 
80,000  francs,  and  the  custom-house  yields  70,000  francs,  mskin^  in  all  a  rerenue  of 
500,000  francs ;  so  that  dividing  the  amount  of  direct  taxstion,  400,000  francs,  by  the 
number  of  the  population  180,848,  every  Corsican  pays  on  the  average  2  francs  22  cen- 
times for  the  advantages  of  a  government.  I'bese  contributions  are  far  from  commen- 
surate  with  the  expenses  which  Corsica  entails  on  the  French  treasury.  France  pays 
annually  about  3,000,000  franca  to  maintain  the  island,  of  which  the  pay  of  the  miliury 
absorbs  1,700,000  francs.  If.  however,  we  assume  with  the  Baron  de  Beaumont,  that 
the  French  would  not  diminish  their  military  establishment,  supposing  Corsica  to  be 
abandoned  ;  then  the  island  costs  the  government  only  1 ,300,000  francs  per  annum,  and 
that  sum  may  be  further  diminished,  by  considering  the  advantages  derived  by  the 
French  navy  from  the  timber  of  the  forests  of  Vizzavona  and  Aitona.  Money  as  a 
medium  of  traffic  is  seldom  employed  in  the  interior,  except  in  tne  principal  towns. 
The  simple  exchange  of  one  article  for  another,  constitutes,  for  the  most  part,  the  in- 
ternal commerce  of  the  natives.  The  rent  of  land  is  generally  paid  by  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  the  prodnce.  I  learnt  at  Corte  that  an  acre  {arj)enQ  of  good  land  would  yield 
the  annual  rent  of  80  measures  of  com  of  SOlbs.  weight.  Such,  then,  is  the  primitive 
state  of  the  island  in  a  commercial  and  agricultural  point  of  view.  That  it  is  a  country 
possessing  great  capabilities  of  being  productive,  the  wild  vegetation  growing  so  luzuri- 
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called  from  a  river  of  that  name,  of  which  the  capital  is  Bastia ;  and  Lia- 
mone,  of  which  the  capital  is  Ajaccio ;  and  the  two  departments  are  sub- 
divided  into  6  districts,  60  cantons,  and  391  communes.  The  Corsicans 
are  well-made,  but  thin  and  swarthy.  Strabo — ^who  describes  them  when 
degraded  by  serritude — calls  them  stupid,  brutal,  and  ferocious ;  while 
Diodorus  Siculus  and  Pliny  give  them  a  diaracter  precisely  the  reverse. 
In  modem  times,  they  have  been  painted  by  the  Genoese,  their  old  mas- 
ters, in  the  blackest  colours ;  and  have  been  as  much  extolled  by  the  great 
Frederic  and  Rousseau.  It  is  certain  that,  though  they  are  brave,  intre- 
pid, active,  sagacious,  and  hospitable,  yet  ^e  long-continued  tyranny  of 
their  Genoese  masters, — ^the  intestine  feuds  of  the  petty  insular  chiefs  with 
one  another, — and  the  wars  in  which  they  have  been  so  constantly  engag- 
ed,— ^have  imparted  a  certain  degree  of  ferocity  to  their  character.  The 
^irit  of  revenge  is  said  to  be  an  essential  feature  of  the  Corsican  charac- 
ter ;  and  to  such  an  extent  is  this  passion  carried,  that  those  who  conceive 
that  their  honour  has  been  injured  will  suffer  their  beards  to  grow  till  they 
reoave  satisfaction  for  the  a£Bront.  Vohaey  informs  us  that,  during  the 
three  months  he  resided  there,  no  less  than  111  assassinations  took  place^ 
arising  from  private  revenge.  Almost  every  inhabitant  of  Corsica  pretends 
that  iJbe  late  emperor  of  France  was  related  to  him.  There  is  scarcely  a 
little  shopkeeper,  or  poor  shepherd  who  does  not  call  the  emperor  his 
con«n,  and  who,  while  eating  his  chesnut-bread,  does  not  with  great  com- 
placency describe  all  that  he  might  have  been  had  he  taken  the  trouble  to 
go  to  the  French  court  and  present  his  sun-burnt  features  to  his  illustrious 
cousin !  Roman  Catholicism  is  the  religion  of  the  island.  The  Corsican 
bishops  are  five  in  number,  and  sufiragans  of  the  archbishop  of  Pisa. 

HiHorieal  Sketch,'}  When,  by  whom,  and  from  what  quarter,  Corsica 
was  originally  peopled,  is  now  unknown.  It  was  successively  conquered 
by  the  Carthaginians,  Romans,  Vandals,  Goths,  Lombards,  and  Saracens. 
It  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Pisans  and  the  Genoese.  After  a 
long  contest  between  those  rival  republics,  the  Genoese  at  length  expelled 
the  Pisans  from  their  share  of  the  island,  and  obtained  the  fall  sovereignty 
in  1 144<.  The  Corsicans  at  different  times  made  vain  and  fruitless  efforts 
to  shake  off  the  Genoese  yoke.  At  one  time,  no  less  than  18  parislies 
were  destroyed,  100  villages  burned,  and  the  chief  men  of  the  island 

■ntlj  in  its  TalleyR,  abundantly  indicates ;  bat,  unhappily,  no  excit«ment  has  hitherto 
been  ipiTen  to  Corsican  industry,  llie  Corsican  language  is  a  corrupt  Italian,  and 
scarcely  any  two  writers  acree  in  their  description  of  it.  Viale,  who  is,  perhaps,  the 
best  authority,  states  it  to  be  a  mixture  of  Tuscan,  Sicilian,  Sardinian,  uenoese,  and 
French.  The  Italian  scholar,  by  substituting  the  letter  o  for  u,  in  Corsican  words, 
will  find  the  greater  part  of  them  to  be  good  Italian.  The  people  glTe  a  rapid  and 
abrupt  utterance  to  their  words ;  whilst  the  voice,  shrill  at  the  commencement  of  a 
sentence,  gradually  sinks  as  they  finish  their  periods,  lliis,  coupled  with  their  ani- 
mated eountenances  and  creat  gesticulation,  makes  one  at  first  think  that  the  parties 
talking  are  quarrelling.  Ilie  matter  of  their  ordinary  language  is  very  figurative.  A 
taste  for  poetry  is  common  throughout  the  island.  Almost  every  peasant  can  repeat 
verses ;  some  of  these  are  from  Italian  authors ;  others  are  the  mountain-songs,  com* 
posed  by  the  shepherds  of  the  Interior,  which  pass  by  oral  tradition  from  father  to  son. 
The  mountain-songs  of  the  interior  are  very  interesting.  '  Framed  amidst  scenes  sin- 
gularly romantic,  many  of  them  partake  of  the  character  of  the  country ;  and  as  they 
are  produced  by  persons  unacquainted  with  the  refined  rules  of  poetry,  they  possess  a 
spirit  that  seldom  flows  from  a  pen  checked  bv  the  fear  of  critioJ  censure.  Some  of 
toeae  cansone  are  written  to  satirize  the  French,  and  to  extol  the  natives.  The  heroes 
who  form  the  sutject  of  others  are  generally  banditti,  or  fugitive  conscripts  who  have 
escaped  from  the  vigilance  of  the  French  civil  authorities,  and  their  hardy  exploits  and 
adf  eotures  are  Uius  perpetuated.  The  Corsicans  are  great  Improvisatori ;  and  the 
verses  recited  by  women  at  the  funerals  of  their  husbands,  although  produced  without 
premeditation,  are  frequently  so  expressive  of  sorrow  as  to  affect  Uie  by-stsndera  lo  a 
grcut  degree. 
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treacherously  put  to  death  by  tfadr  republican  masten,  whose  policy  it 
was  to  govern  entirely  through  fear.  The  Corucani  offered  their  island 
to  Lods  XIV.  at  the  time  his  fleet  was  bomharding  Geno%  bat  their  offer 
was  declined.  Wearied  out,  howeyer,  with  oppreesion,  they  detennined 
at  every  hazard  to  diake  off  the  yoke.  The  Genoese,  unable  to  reduce 
the  rebels,  sold  the  island  to  Lonb  XV. ;  and  after  a  severo  and  ardnoos 
contest  with  the  French,  Ptoli,  with  some  of  his  adherents,  was  obliged  to 
abandon  his  native  island,  the  conquest  of  whidi  was  completed  in  1709. 
Upon  the  French  Revolution  the  Conicaos  were  admitted  to  the  right  of 
citizenship,  and  sent  deputies  to  the  National  Assembly.  In  1793,  Fuile, 
thinking  the  opportunity  favourable  for  rescuing  his  country  from  the 
French  yoke,  invited  Lord  Hood,  then  at  Toulon,  and  who  had  fiuled  in 
a  recent  attempt  against  Corsica,  to  invade  it  anew ;  and  an  expedition 
sailed  from  the  bay  of  Hieres  on  the  24th  of  January  1795,  for  tiie  express 
purpose  of  freeing  this  island  fr^m  French  domination.  The  towns  of 
Mor^lia  Fomelli  and  8an  Fiorenzo  were  taken  by  general  Dundas ;  and 
Bastia  and  Calvi  having  yielded  to  the  British,  the  union  of  Coraica  with 
Great  Britain  was  unanimously  voted  in  a  general  consulta  held  at  Corte. 
The  proposition  was  accepted,  and  Lord  Minto  declved  viceroy.  Corsica 
did  not,  however,  long  continue  an  appendage  of  the  British  crown.  The 
Corsicans,  elated  at  tiie  career  of  tiietr  countryman,  Buonaparte,  deter- 
mined to  renew  their  connexion  with  France ;  and  the  British,  having 
evacuated  the  island,  Corsica  has  ever  since  continued  a  province  (rf 
France. 

Colonies.]     The  colonies  belonging  to  France  are  the  following: — 


AMERICA. 


Dependencies, 


1,866  I 
3  783  J 


MartiniquBi 
guadaloupe,     . 

Narie-Galante, 

Left  Saintes, 

La  D^rade, 

St  Martin, 

Guiana, 

St  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  .... 

AFRICA. 

Bona  and  La  Calle,  oond-flshing  stations,    .... 

Senegal^      ....... 

Arrondissement  of  St  LauU, 

Isle  of  St  Louis;  the  neighbouring  isles  of  Baba^he,  Safal,  and 
Ghiber;  the  different  establishments  upon  the  nver;  the  gum- 
district;  and  a  part  of  the  coast  from  C^ipe  Blanc  to  the  Bay 
of  Jof,        ••••.«•  . 

Arrondissemeni  of  Goree. 

Isle  of  Gor^ ;  and  the  coast  from  the  iBay  of  Jof  to  Albreda  in 
Gambia,  ...... 

Isle  of  Bourbon,    ..... 

Isle  of  St  Marie,  near  the  eastern  coast  of  Madagascar, 

ASIA. — ^HINDOSTAN. 

Pondichbrrt  and  Karkal,  on  the  Coromandel  coast, 

Yanaon,  and  its  dependencies,  in  the  northern  Circars, 

Chandernagore,  in  Bengal, 

Mahb,  on  the  Mi^bar  coast, 

A  fSustory  at  Surat,  in  the  Gulf  of  Gambaye, 

In  Arabia.     The  factories  at  Muscat  and  Mokka, 


Popalftt{<« 
io  1887. 

97,293 


089 


17,331 
600 


^  18,000 


80,454 
600 


■I 


179,000 
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America,  .  .  225,306 

Africa,         .....        99,054 
Asia,       .  .  .  .  179,000 


Total,  503360 

Since  1826  the  colonies  of  Maitinique,  Gnadalonpe,  and  Bourbon,  have 
paid  the  expenses  of  their  own  administration ;  the  other  colonial  establish- 
ments are  ddefly  paid  from  the  annnal  revenne  of  965,000  francs,  which 
the  English  East  India  company  pays  to  France,  in  consideration  of  certain 
priTilegea  renounced  by  the  latter  in  farour  of  the  former. 


Authorities,']  Voyage  dans  les  D^artements  de  la  France,  par  une 
SodM  d' Artistes,  10  tom.  Svo.  Riris.  1792. — Travels  m  France  by 
Artfanr  Young,  2  toIs.  4to.  London* — ^Tremblai  tableau  g6ogr.  polit.  et 
Statist,  dee  120  D^.  de  la  France.  Tana.  1804.  folio. — Ehrmann's  Hist. 
Stat.  Top.  Lezikon  von  Frankreich.  Ulm.  1795-1807.  4  Bd.  8yo. — 
Statistique  de  la  France  par  Feuchet,  1807. — Description  top.  et  stat.  de 
la  France  par  Feuchet  et  Chanlaire.  Paris.  1815. — Bame's  Tour. — A 
Picturesque  Tour  through  France,  &c.  in  1816,  8yo« — ^Birdbeck's  Tour  in 
France,  1815. — Itin^raire  du  royaume  de  France.  Paris.  1816.— Memor- 
andums of  a  residence  in  France  in  1815-16.  London.  8yOd-— LTndnstrie 
Fran^aise  par  Chaptal.  2  tom.  8yo.  1819. — Jacobs'  View  of  the  Agricul- 
ture, &C.  of  Germany  and  France.  4to.  London. — Voyage  dans  la  France 
par  le  Compte  Orloff.  2  tom.  1825. — Reichard's  Itmerary,  18mo. — The 
Traveller's  Guide  to  France,  18mo. — Four  Years'  Residence  in  France. 
8vo.  London^ — ^Forces  Productives  et  Commerciales  de  la  France  par 
M.  le  Baron  Dupin.  2  tom.  4to.  1827. — Dictionnaire  G6ographique  LTni- 
verseL  Paris.  1828.  Le  Moniteur. — Almanac  National  et  Royal  Grande 
carte  top.  de  la  France  par  Cassini  etc.  Pfeuris.  1803.  feuiller.^— Carte  rou- 
tiere  de  la  France,  en  6  feniUer.  1816^ — ^Weiland's  Charte  von  Frankreich. 
Weimar.  1819. 


u.  2  r 


SPAIN. 


Boundariei  and  Extent*^  If  Spain  and  Portogal  mig^t  be  considered  ai 
forming  one  country,  no  region  in  Europe  is  more  o<Hnpletely  defined  by 
tbe  band  of  Natqie:  tbis  country  being  on  all  ude*  anrrooBded  by  the 
sea,  except  wbere  it  joins  France,  and  tbere  the  bonnding-Hne  nmaiog 
alo^g  a  neck  of  land»  ia  strongly  mavked  by  the  Pyvenean  novnlaiDa. 
Spain,  consideted  in  itseU^  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  that  part  of  the 
Atlantic  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay ;  on  the  N«& 
by  the  Pyrenean  mountains ;  on  the  E,  and  S.£«  by  the  Mediterranean ; 
on  the  S*  by  part  of  the  Mediftemnean  and  ibe  SuaiAftof  Gibnltari  on 
the  S.W.  by  tbe  AUantio  Ocean;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Atbntiia  and  the 
kingdom  of  Portugal.  This  country  lies  entirely  in  the  southern  pert  of  tbe 
temperate  aone  of  Europe,  and  extemis  from  Tariii  in  35**  57^  north  IstiMlet  to 
Cape  Qrtegal  its  most  northern  point,  in  43*  44/ north  latitude ;  and  ftoo»  Cape 
Finisterre  its  most  north-western  extremity,  in  9^  IB'  west  longi^odn  from 
Greenwich,  to  Cape  Cruix  at  the  south'«astem  extremity  of  the  Pyvanean 
mountains,  in  3**  8'  east  longitude.  It  lies  thereforei  ahnost  nodbr  the 
same  paraUeb  with  Ancient  Greece,  Sardinia,  Naples  and  Sicily ;  and  its 
greatest  length  from  E.  to  W.  is  566  geogxaphicJC  w  640  English  mtles; 
while  its  extreme  breadth  is  465  geographical,  or  550  £n|^h  miles.  Ex* 
elusive  of  Portugal,  its  snrfiice  is  estimated  by  liaasel  al  S5»I45  s^iara 
leagues  of  25  to  a  degree,  and  by  Balbi  at  137,400  geographical  or 
183,000  English  square  miles ;  and  allowing  40,000  British  aqnave  miles 
for  Portugal,  the  whole  superficiei  of  the  Peninsula  will  be  223,000 
British  square  miles.  In  the  Atlantic  ocean  Spain  possesses  a  few  small 
islsnds  near  her  own  shores ;  and  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  Baleares,  the 
Pithjrusie,  the  Columbretae,  and  the  island  of  Alboran. 

Name,"]  Though  Spain  was  well-known  to  the  Phoenicians,  at  least 
1000  years  before  the  Christian  era,  yet  it  appears  to  hare  been  very  im- 
perfectly known  to  the  Greeks  in  the  time  of  Herodotus.  Its  gold  and 
silver  mines  early  excited  the  avidity  of  foreign  nations ;  and  the  Tarshvh 
of  the  PboBnicians  and  Hebrews  appears  to  have  been  the  small  island  of 
Tartessus  near  Cadiz,  so  denominated  by  the  Greeks,  and  now  called  die 
Isle  de  Leon.  This  name  seems  to  have  been  aftenvards  extended  to  the 
whole  of  the  south  of  Spain,  which  at  that  early  period  was  the  Mexico 
of  the  Tyrians  in  the  superabundance  of  the  precious  metals  thence  im- 
ported by  these  early  navigators.  Spain  was  also  known  to  the  Greeks 
under  the  name  of  Iberia;  but  whether  it  was  so  denominated  by  tbe 
natives  themselves,  or  the  name  was  imposed  upon  it  by  the  Phoenician 
traders,  is  uncertain.  If  it  was  a  foreign  appellation,  it  might  be  derived 
from  the  Hebrew  ^er^  or  from  tbe  Syriac  or  Phcenidan  JBbra  or  Jbra^ 
in  the  singular  number  '  a  passage,'  and  in  the  plural '  bounds,'  or  '  limits:' 
signifying  that  it  was  the  limit  or  boundary  of  Phcenician  navigation  and 
commercial  enterprise  in  these  early  times,  or  perhaps  marking  me  passage 
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of  a  Moerish  oolony  from  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa,  or  of  a  Celtic 
emigrBtion  from  Glial  across  the  Pyrenees.    Before  the  time  of  Polybius, 
boweyer,  the  name  Iberia  covld  only  be  applied  to  that  part  of  Spain 
"virhicfa  is  bomded  by  the  Pyrenees,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  straits  of 
Gibraltar :  as  the  western  and  northern  parts  were  then  entirely  unknown 
to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.    It  was  also  sometimes  denominated  Hesperia 
by  the  Greeks,  from  its  western  sitoation  in  respect  of  Greece ;  and  HeS' 
peria  UUmmf  to  distinguish  it  from  Italy,  which  was  also  denominated 
JBetperia  by  then.     "Die  term  Hetperia  is  a  classical  appellation  fre- 
quently used  by  the  poets  to  designate  the  western  part  of  oar  hemisphere. 
It  was  afterwards  called  Hitpania  by  the  Romans;  bat  whether  this  was 
a  DasiTe  or  foreign  appellation  is  also  uncertain.  The  rery  learned  Samuel 
Bodiart  will  have  it,  that  the  name  Spain  is  derived  from  the  PhoBnidan 
sphemfahy  or  the  *  land  of  rabbits,'  because  it  abounded  in  these  animals  I 
When  the  Arabians  possessed  it,  it  was  denominated  by  their  geographers 
Sbn  ffawkeiy  JEbn  id  Wardi,  Al  Berjendi  ;  and,  by  Ismael  Abulfedab, 
Al  Andahuj  or  *  the  West :'  being  the'  western  extremity  of  the  Moslem 
empire.     Hence  the  modem  name  of  Andalusia  applied  to  die  southern 
port  of  Spain. 

Rrogrettwe  Geography.']  The  progressive  geography  of  Spun  is 
▼ery  fluctuating.  The  Piuiic  records  having  perished,  we  are  totally  ig- 
norant of  the  Carthaginian  division  of  this  country.  As  for  the  Romans, 
they  first  divided  it  into  ERlther  and  Fvrthtr  Spain^  immediately  dPter  the 
eaqmlnoB  of  the  Carthaginians ;  which  dtvision — the  intemd  of  the  Maoe- 
dooiaa  war  excepted— HBxisted  tall  the  time  of  Augustas  C»sar,  who  divided 
it  into  tbe  three  provinces  of  Tarracaamtsity  Brntiea,  and  LutHanioy^ 
an  anrangemeiit  which  was  wlhersd  to  during  tlie  whole  period  of  the 
Roman  dosaination.  Tarraconensis  contained  die  north-eastern'  port  of 
Spain ;  Bcstica,  the  middUe ;  and  Lusitania,  the  western  part  of  the  pen- 
insuk.  After  the  Gothic  oonquest  of  Spain,  these  divisions  weM  s4»1iter« 
aled.  But  when  the  SaraceiH  had  subjected  it,  a  new  aftd  important  di- 
vision  took  plaoe  utider  the  mane  of  M^oriih  and  Ckrwtian  Spain^ 
which  paved  the  way  for  the  present  modem  divisioii,  which  is  into  14 
provinces. 

/>irmoiM.3  The  following  taUe  represents  the  existing  division  of 
Spain  into  kingdoms  and  provinces,  with  the  superfidal  extent  of  these 
divittons  according  to  Hassers  calcolation  in  1829 : 


n  all  itliiU  ||«>H 
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The  CorteB  in  1822  dinded  the  countiy  into  51  provinces,  which  leceived 
their  names  from  the  chief  town  in  each ;  bat  the  king  has  not  neognized 
this  division. 


CHAP.  I.— HISTORY. 

Hittorical  Remarks.']  Conoeming  the  original  popnktion  of  Spain,  little 
has  been  discovered  that  can  claim  much  attention.  Tbe  earliest  in- 
habitants of  Spain  appear  to  have  consisted  of  Celtic  tribes ;  which  pro- 
bably entered  the  peninsula  from  the  neighbouring  country  of  Gaul,  and 
who  occupied  the  northern  districts ;  while  the  southern  part  of  the  conn- 
try  was  possessed  by  the  Mauritani  firom  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa. 
There  is  no  doubt,  that,  from  the  narrowness  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar, 
the  African  barbarians  were  easily  induced,  at  a  very  early  period,  to  form 
settlements  in  a  country  little  inferior  to  their  own  in  soil  and  climate, 
and  greatly  9uperior  in  many  other  circumstances.  The  mineral  and  vege- 
table products  of  Spain  must  also  have  been  deemed  particularly  valuable 
by  a  people,  to  whom  the  fonner  were  interesting  as  articles  of  commerce, 
while  the  latter  differed  in  many  respects  frrom  those  of  their  own  terri- 
tories. Accordingly,  the  Carthaginians,  whose  descent  from  the  Pboeni- 
cians,  led  them  to  traffic  with  all  those  nations  who  could  supply  them 
with  useful  commodities,  early  directed  their  views  towards  Spain,  and 
about  the  beginning  of  the  3d  century  before  Christ,  had  established  a 
colony  in  the  N.  £.  of  the  peninsula,  and  founded  the  town  of  Barceno, 
the  modem  Barcelona.  In  the  course  of  the  same  century,  their  ambi- 
tion and  jealousy  of  the  Romans  induced  them  to  attempt  the  conquest  of 
a  country  so  advantageously  situated  for  their  commercial  enterprises. 
This  attempt  gave  rise  to  the  second  Punic  war.  The  result  was  the 
gradual  annexation  of  the  whole  peninsula  to  the  Roman  republic,  and  it 
continued  to  form  an  important  province  of  the  empire  for  nearly  seven 
centuries.  The  bhabitants  of  the  eastern  and  southern  coasts  had  been 
reduced  to  a  state  of  servile  subjection ;  but  those  of  the  interior,  includ- 
ing the  Numantines,  Cantabrians,  and  Asturians,  were  a  martial  and  inde- 
pendent people,  and  for  some  time  successfully  opposed  the  Roman  arms 
More  than  one  army  of  the  republic  found  its  grave  here,  and  Numantia  re- 
sisted her  best  troops  fourteen  years ;  but,  after  various  contests,  in  which  the 
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RomnB  were  ofteii  oMiged  to  yield  to  the  biiveiy  of  die  Celtiberiana  and 
CantabriaikSy  the  discipline  of  the  former  prevailed,  and  Spain  was  completely 
consolidated  into  a  Roman  province  imder  the  fint  imperial  Caesar.  An- 
gastas  fomded  the  towns  or  colonies  of  Casar  AugfutOy  the  name  of 
whidi  is  preserved  in  the  modern  Saragossa,  and  AugiuUt  JSmeritOy  the 
modern  Merida.  Rome  maintained  its  dominion  over  Spain  for  400  years, 
and  introduced  its  langoage,  manners,  and  sciences. 

Vmgoihie  JE^ptre.j  In  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Honorins,  the  Van- 
dals, Alani,  and  Soevi,  invaded  this  region ;  and  in  419  the  gaUant  Valia 
founded  the  empire  of  the  Visigoths  in  Spaing  far  from  those  countries  in 
which  their  brethren  had  located  themselves  after  leaving  the  shores  of  the 
£iixine  and  the  Eastern  A^ard.  Having  subdued  the  Peninsula  and  the 
southern  provinces  of  Gaul,  Euric  introduced  written  laws;  for  until  tins 
reign,  we  are  informed  by  Isidore,  the  Goths  were  governed  by  '  unwritten 
usages  and  customs.'  Alaric,  the  son  of  Euric,  promulgated  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  Theodooian  code,  A.  D.  506,  from  which  a  knowledge  of  the 
civil  law  was  easily  gained  by  the  priests  of  Gaul  and  Spain.  It  appears 
that  the  government  of  the  Visigoths  was  an  elective  monarchy:  the  right 
of  election  being  vested  in  the  bishops  and  palatines,  and  a  mde  assent 
given  to  their  choice  by  the  clamours  of  the  surrounding  multitude.  Ac- 
cording to  Marina,  the  Visigothic  kings  had  supreme  civil  and  criminal 
jurisdiction ;  but  still  the  fundamental  principle  in  all  monarchies  of  Teu- 
tonic origin,  that  kings  have  no  arbitrary  power,  was  interwoven  with  the 
whole  scheme  and  fU>ric  of  the  government.  Before  the  settlement  of 
the  Visigoths  in  Spain,  it  would  seem  that  though  the  crown  was  elective, 
the  right  to  be  elected  was  confined  to  a  particular  fomily.  Leovigild,  the 
Arian  king,  who  according  to  the  old  tradition  of  Spain,  was  painted  '  in 
long  robes,  or  robes  of  peace,'  revised  and  consolidated  the  laws  of  Euric; 
he  also  destroyed  the  dominion  of  the  Suevi  in  Galicia.  His  catholic  son 
and  BUGoessor,  Recaredo,  further  reformed  the  code  between  621  and  631. 

Dominion  of  the  MoorsJJ  In  the  early  part  of  the  8th  century,  the 
Moon  or  Saracens,  having  seized  part  of  the  Eastern  empire,  and  conquered 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  Gothic  possessions  in  the  north  of  Africa, 
led  a  formidable  army  into  Spain  at  the  instigation  of  Count  Julian,  who 
thus  sought  to  revenge  the  violation  of  his  daughter  Florinda  by  king 
Roderick.  In  the  battle  of  Xeres  de  la  Frontera,  fought  in  Andalusia, 
notwithstanding  the  desperate  valour  of  the  GoUis,  tibe  Saracens  were 
completely  triumphant ;  and  pursuing  their  advantage,  soon  subdued  the 
best  part  of  Spain,  compelling  the  Goths  to  retire  into  the  fastnesses  of 
Asturias  and  Biscay,  where  the  gallant  Don  Pelayo,  a  prince  of  the  royal 
blood,  in  718  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  independent  countrymen, 
and  soon  afterwards  signally  overthrew  the  Moorish  general  Al-Khaman, 
with  a  numerous  army,  in  the  strait  of  Covadonga.  Pelayo  having  ruled  his 
little  territory  in  peace  for  a  considerable  time,  died  in  737.  Encouraged 
by  the  disc<^  which  prevailed  between  the  Moorish  factions  of  the  Om- 
miades  and  Abassides,  the  Goths,  in  745,  under  the  conduct  of  Alonso 
or  Alphonso,  suinamed  the  Catholic,  the  son-in-law  of  Pelayo — a  fovourite 
hero  with  native  historians — crushed  from  their  mountains,  and  attacking 
the  northern  parts  of  Galicia,  rapidly  made  themselves  masters  of  Leon, 
Astorga,  Saldagna,  Amaya,  and  Alava.  Prompted  by  this  success,  Al- 
phonso, in  the  following  year,  subdued  part  of  Biscay,  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  and  added  to  his  new  monarchy  of  Asturias, 
the  level  country  at  the  foot  of  the  moimtains.     In  his  third  campaign. 
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bt  extended  hia  imvsgM  ie  thai  pari  of  tfce  eentiy  iHihA  ia  impvt  ioeoirA 
hf  the  neme  of  PortagiL  Not  fet  daring  to  aialDB  oattleoMBta  in  ihft 
level  ooantryt  tlM  Golha  hod  it  ooaqilelely  waate^aoae  to  render  headMy 
edeaert.  Fkotecled  by  ihia  IdiMl  of  Iraatier,  they  letiied  to  thev  bm^ 
taina;  and,  endiatnrbed  bf  tbair  lanwdea,  giadoaDy  acqoired  new  poiwr. 
Alonao  died  in  151,  and  waa  aMsoeeded  by  bh  aea  FMla,  wbo  pmaaed 
hia  fatber's  ancceaaea  and  fonnded  Onedo. 

EnooueipBd  by  the  awoaaafal  emnple  of  tbe  baidy  Aatariana,  the  la- 
babitama.of  other  parte  of  Spain  raaolved  to  teaiat  tbe  oppreaBcn  of  their 
invedera.  Aoeeiding  to  the  Speniah  hartariana,  vpwvda  of  az  liondred 
Spaaubh  gentleBBBn,  bimig  net  by  Occident  in  758  at  the  tomb  of  Joha 
the  knnnit,  among  ^  Pyraneea,  after  faanng  perfonwd  thar  reygioni 
datiea,  began  to  oonveiee  conoeming  the  auaeriea  ^vbich  had  been  ooea* 
iioned  to  Spain  by  the  Mooriah  inraalon,  and  finally  to  Tepraaant  to  each 
other  the  gloiy  which  might  be  aoqnirad  by  throwing  off  the  ignouiinioea 
yoke  nnder  which  their  conntry  groaned*  In  eoneeyence  of  thia  confieranca 
an  aaaocietion  waa  immediately  feraMd  for  the  pnrpoae  of  diaowning  and 
raaiadng  the  Moeriah  authority.  Snch  ia  add  to  here  been  the  fmst- 
detion  of  the  kingdom  of  Nnvafre,  of  wbidi  Oarda  Xiwanea  wna  choaai 
king.  Geicia  In^aa,  hb  enooaaaor,  feilnwed  in  hia  atepa;  and  eoEtended 
tha  kmgdom  of  Navarn  till  it  reached  the  firontiera  of  Biaeay.  Abeat 
920  Orthogno  II.  remored  the  aeat  of  hia  government  from  Oviedo  to 
Leon;  and  it  ia  from  thia  period  that  the  kingdom  of  Aatariaa  ai  loot  in 
that  of  Leon.  In  921,  the  Goth%  iriw all  profeaead  theCbriatian  religion^ 
again  deaoended  boldly  from  tbe  moontaiaa  to  ravage  the  tenitoriea  of 
the  Moorah  Mahomedana.  In  thia  ezpeditioo,  tbe  kingdoma  of  Leon 
and  Navaire  joined  their  Ibroeay  bat  the  Mahomedana  led  ont  all  dieir 
troopa  and  completely  overthrew  the  Cbristiaia,  and  mi|^  again  have 
anbjected  to  their  dominion  the  northern  part  of  fi^ain  had  they  tally 
improved  their  advantage.  Inatead  of  thia,  bowerer,  they  idlowed  the 
diaperaed  Chriatiana  to  reunite  their  foroea,  and  the  latter  wnt^Uoig  their 
eppertonity,  again  attacked  their  enemiea,  and  in  aome  meaame  revenged 
their  late  defevL  Unaacoeaafnl  in  almoat  every  qnarter,  the  Mooririi  in* 
flnence  in  Spain  aeemed  lapidly  to  decline,  and  wenld,  perhapa,  have  been 
in  e  abort  time  totally  annilnlated,  had  not  Abu  Amir  Mohammed  Al- 
manaor,  a  Moorish  general,  in  aome  degree  retriefed  the  affim  of  Ua 
cotmtrymen  in  979.  Almananr  took  Lmu  and  Baroalona,  and  nvaged 
Caatle>  Galida,  and  Portngal.  The  territory  of  Caatile,  lymg  between 
^  Godnc  kingdom  of  Leon,  and  die  Mooriah  caliphet  or  kingd< 


of  Oordeva,  waa  about  this  period  frequently  invaded  by  both  peitiea. 
At  length  the  Christian  interest  began  to  prevail,  and  Castite  waa 
redconed  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Leon;  but  the  euperiority  wfaieb 
was  claimed  soon  appeared  to  be  rather  nominal  than  real,  for  the 
principal  nobles  of  Castile  regarded  tbemaelfea  as  independent  both  of 
the  Moore  end  the  kings  of  Leon,  and  when  one  of  the  latter  veaftored 
to  pamsh  some  of  the  dbief  inhabitants  for  what  he  called  rebellion,  the 
wfaefte  people  formaSy  renoonoad  their  allegiance  and  declared  their  cenntry 
entirely  independent.  The  supreme  power  was  at  feat  vested  in  two  per» 
sona,  styled  jodgea ;  but  it  was  aeon  chai^ged  into  the  monarchical  fom, 
in  &vonr  of  Ferdinand  I.,  am  of  the  kinff  of  Navarre,  who  aecceeded  on 
the  death  of  Bermudo  III.,  the  kst  nuSe  descendant  of  Fselayo,  to  tbe 
crown  of  Leon.  In  10S8,  several  of  the  Moorish  goveraers  threw  off 
their  allegiance  to  the  caliph ;  and  from  this  period  we  find  mdepeadent 
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Mooriali  priooes  Migsiag  at  SttragioMa^  Toledo,  Videnck,  abd  Seville. 
Under  ihm  cakiphe  of  Coidova,  the  nioel  importent  benefits  were  conferred 
en  Spom  m  Bvmy  branch  of  paUic  and  demeetic  economy.  Among  these 
we  may  enwneiute  the  inlnMhictieii  of  thecnitiiioef  rice^sngar^andcottegiiy 
the  iMmnUmUwa  ol  the  mafeifuias  er  canals^  and  nortow  or  leaennoin,  by 
naeaaDa  of  which,  in  the  kingdoBi  of  €Knenada  and  some  o^r  provinces, 
w«ter  is  still  distributed  throvgh  barren  tmcts,  and  many  other  vahmble 
inproresDento  in  agriodtnra  and  mannfiuMnres.  Even  Christian  scholan 
'from  varjons  European  eoontries  came  to  study  in  the  Arabian  academy 
at  Cordova,  from  whence  Arabian  civilisation  shed  its  beams  over  Spain, 
leasee,  Italy,  Germany,  and  England.  The  population  of  Spain  vras  very 
considerable  at  this  time*  Tarragona  it  is  said  had  960,000  inhabitants, 
and  the  rich  city  of  Grenada  mimbered  70,000  houses,  and  250,000  in- 
habltanto,  and  is  said  to  have  fnniishsd  50,000  waniors.  The  great 
Spaidsh  hero,  Don  Rodiigo  Dins  de  Vivar  ri  Compeador,  usually  called 
Ae  CSdy  who  is  frequently  celebrated  in  the  romantic  poetry  of  Spain,  dM 
at  Valencia  in  1099.  Raimond  V.  became  by  marriage,  in  1135,  king  of 
Amgon,  and  hit  male  descendante  reigned  thm  258  yean.  Alphonso  VI. 
king  of  Leon,  GhiHcia,  and  apart  of  Portugal  to  the  Mondcgo  vdbich  latter 
disteiet  he  ceded  to  his  son^in*law  Henry  of  Burgundy-— conquered  the 
Arabian  kingdom  of  New  Castile  or  Toledo.  T^e  caliph  of  Cordova  in 
1087,  called  to  his  aid  againat  ^  Christian  princes  an^Jier  Maihomedan 
tribe,  called  tlw  Mitrabethaitu  or  Maravtdes^  who  had  founded  Morocco 
in  Africa.  But  soon  afiter  their  arrival  in  Spain  they  conquered  fior  them- 
selves tibe  smaUer  Moorish  states.  These  were  succeeded  by  the  Almo- 
hodea,  another  African  race  who  crossed  over  into  Spain  and  subdued 
dw  Spanish  Moon,  and  attacked  the  Christians.  Tbey  were  defeated 
however  by  the  united  Christian  princes  in  1220^  or,  according  to  M. 
Cardonne,  in  121(\  at  Tolosa  in  the  Sierra  Morena;  and  Ferdinand  IlL, 
snmaaMd  the  Saint,  having  conquered  Cordova,  Murdo,  Saen,  Seville, 
and  Cadis,  Granada  became  a  tributary  kingdom.  From  this  period 
may  be  dated  the  greatness  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  The  whole,  how^ 
f»ver,  was  an  imperfect  union  of  isolated  States ;  for  the  22  provinces  which 
formed  the  kingdom  of  Castile,  hod  been  only  one  after  the  other  joined 
with.  Leon  and  Bwgos.  The  interior  organization  was  also  checked  by 
the  imperfect  admirastration,  and  the  feuds  of  oivergKown  vassals,  so  that 
the  tien-ekMt  was  several  yean  kiter  of  appearing  here  than  in  Arragon* 
The  Cortes,  or  the  Estatea  of  the  empire,  consisting  in  the  clergy,  the  higb 
nobility,  tlie  orden  of  knighthood,  and  the  deputies  of  the  cktdados  or  large 
town%  met  at  Hneaca  in  Arragon,  in  1162,  though  deputies  from  towns 
were  not  received  into  the  States-General  of  France  till  1303,  nor  have 
we  evidence  of  dtisens  and  burgesses  having  been  summoned  to  parliap 
ment  in  Engknd  before  1265.  The  kings  of  Arragon  conqu^ed  in  the 
ISth  century  the  Moorish  possessions  in  Murdo,  Valencia,  Majorca,  and 
Minorea ;  and  in  1282,  when  the  French  were  driven  from  Sicily,  it  also 
came  under  the  dominion  of  the  kings  of  Arragon,  who  were  related  to 
the  extinct  honse  of  ^  Hohenstaufen  in  Naples  and  Sicily.  Sordiaia  was 
united  witik  this  monarchy  in  1328.  The  lungs  of  Castile  fdso  took  Cor- 
dova, Seville,  and  Cadiz,  from  the  Moon;  and  the  king  of  Granada  became 
a  vassal  of  Alphonso  X.  who,  during  the  long  interregnum  was  titulary 
king  of  Gennaay. 

The  transactions  of  the  Christian  kingdoms  of  Spoiifr— which  hod  hitherto  • 
been  e<m6oed  within  the  Pyrenees,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  wars  with  their 
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Mahommedftn  foci    now  began  to  lake  awidar  fange»«idtobeoonnecled 
with  the  other  powen  of  Europe.   The  kingdom  of  Navane  had  been  nnited 
to  France  in  12849bythenianiageof  Philip  the  Fair,  with  Joanna^qoeen  of 
NaTarra.     This  union  continued  till  1328 ;  when*  though  the  aoyereigm  of 
NaTam  were  still  related  to  those  of  France,  the  kingdoms  were  considered 
as  being  entirely  independent  of  each  other.    In  1350,  Charlesy  king  of 
NaTarre,  took  in  marriage  the  daughter  of  John,  the  French  king ;  but  so 
fiu-  was  this  alliance  from  uniting  hun  in  policy  with  his  fiuher-in-law»  that 
he  entered  into  a  treaty  with  En^and  against  France,  and  had  the  art  to 
inveigle  the  dauphin  into  the  coiiederacy.     In  the  meantime,  Alphonso 
XL  king  of  Castile,  who  had  rendered  himself  famous  by  taking  the  city 
of  Algeziras  from  the  Moors,  had  been  succeeded  by  his  son  Peter,  whose 
conduct  seems  deserredly  to  have  entailed  on  him  the  epithet  of  the  Cruel. 
Froiuart  has  chronicled  the  campaigns  in  which  the  romantic  valour  of 
our  own  Edward  the  black  prince,  and  the  English  troops  under  Chandos, 
replaced  the  suppliant  monareh  on  the  throne  from  which  he  had  been  justly 
driren  by  his  indignant  nobles.   Henry  of  Tianstamare,  Peter's  natural  bro- 
ther, headed  the  rebels  and  met  Edward's  army  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ebro, 
where  Edward,  with  only  one«third  of  his  opponent's  force,  obtained  a  com- 
plete Tictory,  and  after  having  re-established  Peter,  returned  to  Guyenne. 
But  Peter  soon  lost  the  friendship  of  the  English  prince,  by  refusing  to  pay 
the  sum  stipulated  for  the  aid  which  he  had  received,  while  the  cruelty  nHuch 
he  still  exercised  over  his  subjects  induced  them  again  to  revolt.     Henry 
returned  from  France,  whither  he  had  fled  after  his  defeat,  and  having  de- 
feated and  put  to  death  the  ungrateful  monarch,  was  inmiediately  raised 
to  the  throne  of  Castile ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  illegitimacy  of  bis 
birth,  his  posterity  continued  to  enjoy  the  same  dignity.     From  the  death 
of  Henry  of  Transtamare  to  the  deatli  of  Henry  IV.,  the  history  of  the 
Castilian  monarchy  presents  little  more  than  a  series  of  intestine  tumults 
and  wars.     In  1454,  while  the  throne  was  filled  by  Henry,  surnamed  the 
Impotent,  whose  effeminacy  and  sloth  disgusted  the  warlike  spirits  by 
whom  he  was  surrounded,  the  offended  nobles  met  at  Avila,  and  went 
through  a  ceremony  somewhat  ridiculous,  but  sufliciently  indicative  of 
their  intentions.     In  a  temporary  tlieatre,  an  image  of  the  king,  decorated 
with  all  the  badges  of  royalty,  was  placed  upon  a  throne ;  and  to  this  image, 
as  if  it  liad  been  Henry  in  person,  the  accusation  was  read,  and  sentence  of 
deposition  formally  addressed.     When  the  first  article  had  been  rehearsed, 
the  archbishop  of  Toledo  removed  the  crown  from  the  senseless  represen- 
tative of  the  monarch.     When  the  second  was  finished,  the  sword  of  jus- 
tice was  seized  by  the  Conde  de  Placentia.     At  the  third,  the  Conde  de 
Benavente  snatched  the  sceptre ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  fourth,  Don 
Diego  Lopez  de  Xuniga  tumbled  the  image  from  the  throne,  and  Alphtmso, 
Henry's  brother,  was  proclaimed  king.     A  civil  war  immediately  ensued, 
in  the  eady  part  of  which,  the  prince  who  had  been  called  to  the  monaichy 
died ;  but  the  nobles,  instead  of  returning  to  their  allegiance,  elected 
Isabella,  the  king's  sister,  and  carried  on  the  war  with  unabated  vigour  till 
the  feeble  monarch  was  compelled  to  agree  to  a  very  humiliating  treaty. 
By  this  treaty  it  was  stipulated,  that  Joan,  the  reputed  .daughter  of  the 
monarch,  should  be  excluded  from  the  succession,  and  that  Isabella  should 
be  acknowledged  as  his  only  lawful  heir.     Having  succeeded  so  far  in  their 
undertaking,  the  nobles  were  careful  to  establish  the  power  of  Isabella  by 
iboosing  for  her  a  proper  husband.     Many  offered  their  hands,  but  Fer- 
dinand, son  of  the  king  of  Arragon,  was  preferred.     Henry  now  disinherited 
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his  mtefy  and  deckred  the  daim  of  hts  daughter  to  be  valid.  *  The  king 
of  Amgon  supported  his  danghter-in-law  with  all  hb  forces ;  and  the 
king  of  Portugal  aided  the  cause  of  Joan  to  whom  he  was  to  have  been 
esponsed.  But  the  party  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  was  much  superior  to 
that  of  their  opponents,  and  Joan  was  obliged  to  retire  into  a  convent, 
while  IsabeOa  took  undisturbed  possession  of  the  throne ;  and  her  father- 
in-law  dying  soon  after,  the  kingdom  of  Castile  and  Leon  was  united  to 
those  of  Arragon  and  Sicily  in  1469. 

Perdinand  and  Isabella/]  The  royal  spouses  first  displayed  their 
prudence  in  the  steps  which  they  took  for  the  regulation  of  the  civil  con* 
oems  of  their  subjects.  Every  part  of  their  territories,  particularly  the 
kingdom  of  Castile,  had  for  some  time  been  involved  in  almost  perpetual 
civil  wars ;  and  it  had  become  dangerous  to  pass  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  another,  unless  with  such  a  force  as  might  bid  defiance  to  the 
numerous  bands  of  robbers.  The  great  proprietors  of  the  country  exer- 
cised the  power  of  life  and  death  upon  their  own  estates ;  and  as  they 
sometimes  patronized  the  freebooters  by  whom  the  country  was  infested, 
it  was  often  a  matter  of  the  utmost  difficulty  to  bring  these  offenders  to 
punishment.  To  remedy  an  evil  which  seemed  to  threaten  the  very  exis- 
tence of  society,  the  most  vigorous  measures  became  necessary,  and  it  was 
on  this  occasion  that  the  institution  of  the  Hermandad^  or  '  Holy  Brother- 
hood' took  place.  This  was  an  association  of  cities  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  travellers,  and  bringing  criminals  to  punishment.  Contributions 
were  enacted  for  the  defraying  of  expenses  ;  and  troops  were  raised,  and 
judges  appointed  for  the  decision  of  such  causes  as  might  be  brought  be- 
fore them.  The  troops  patrolled  the  country  and  seized  suspicious  per- 
sons, whom  they  brought  before  the  judges,  who  passed  sentence  upon 
them  without  consulting  the  proprietor  of  the  land  on  which  the  affair 
happened.  To  attack  the  ancient  powers  and  privileges  of  the  nobles, 
was  a  measure  which  could  hardly  fail  to  rouse  their  keenest  feelings,  and 
bring  upon  it  their  most  formidable  resentment ;  but  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella were  ably  supported  in  these  vigorous  measures  by  their  minister 
the  cardinal  Ximenes ;  and  had  the  fortitude  to  resist  and  crush  every 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  nobles  to  undermine  the  influence  of  the  Her- 
mandad. 

Etiahluhment  of  the  Inquisiiion.']  The  regard  for  social  order  displayed 
by  the  joint  sovereigns  cannot  be  too  much  commended ;  but,  unfortunate- 
ly for  Spain,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  were  remarkably  superstitious,  and 
History  is  compelled  to  torn  aside  from  recording  the  triumphs  of  justice 
to  instruct  her  readers  respecting  one  unpardonable  error  committed  by 
the  illustrious  Queen  of  Castile*  The  foundation  of  the  horrible  tribunal 
of  the  Inquisition  casts  an  indelible  blot  on  her  reign,  and  on  the  memory 
of  her  minister  Ximenes.  Until  this  epoch,  toleration  had  existed  in  Spain ; 
Spanish  princes  and  grandees  had  protected  the  persecuted  Albigenses,  and 
the  kings  of  Arragon  in  the  13th  century  bade  defiance  to  the  anathemas 
oi  the  papal  chair.  The  first  idea  of  this  infernal  institution  had  been 
conceived  by  Pope  Innocent  III.  about  the  year  1198.  In  order  to  sup- 
press the  Albigenses,  certain  tribunals  were  instituted  under  the  immediate 
control  of  the  Papal  court,  with  power  to  search  out  heretics  and  profes- 
sors of  erroneous  doctrines,  and  punish  them  by  fire,  imprisonment,  or 
death,  as  the  offence  might  deserve.  The  proceedings  of  these  tribunals 
were  quite  different  from  those  of  the  civil  courts ;  and  in  order  that  no 
feelings  of  humanity  or  justice  might  soften  the  stem  rigour  of  their  sen- 
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fence,  the  jsdges  were  not  dioeen  from  ttnoBg  die  tnahope  or  eecolar 
clergy,  but  from  the  orden  of  moiik%-«-men  who  had  renoimced  the  teii- 
derest  feelings  of  humanity,  and  whose  every  pamion  was  abeorbed  in  that 
which  regarded  the  aggraiidisemeBt  of  their  cfaorch  at  the  highest  object  at 
which  they  conld  aim.     A  Frandscaa  monk  sat  in  the  tribmuil  which  gafs 
forth  the  fearftd  sentence  agunsttheknight-templanttt  1S07;  asd  the  ha^ 
rihle  institntion  completed  by  Gregory  IX»  in  1233,  had  been  saocesafnUy 
introdaced  into  Italy,  and  some  parts  of  France  and  Gemuny,  and  evea  into 
Spain  before  the  close  of  the  13th  century ;  here,  howerer,  pertienlariy  in 
Castile  and  Leon,  the  jndges  named  by  the  Pope  had  nerer  been  lecogaiaed, 
and  the  bishops  maintained  their  right  of  judging  in  all  eodesiasdcal  affiyrs. 
It  is  mehmcholy  to  relate  that  whilst  this  institntion  could  never  gab  a 
firm  footing  eren  in  those  countries  which  first  adopted  it — as  for  example, 
France — ^it  was  reserred  for  Spain  to  girv  a  permanent  fonn  to  this  equally 
anti-social  and  anti-Christian  tribunal,  winch  has  acquired  a  sad  celebrity 
under  the  name  of  ^  SpawUh  InquiMon* — ^In  1480,  at  a  general  Diet 
held  in  Toledo,  the  proposal  for  the  estabhalunent  of  a  Supreme  biqnisition 
was  made  to  the  estates  of  the  kingdom ;  and  though  received  by  them  with 
the  greatest  opposition,  the  first  tribunal  was  opened  at  Seville  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year,  by  Thomas  de  Torquemada,  prior  of  the  convent  of  Domnsr 
icans  in  that  city.     Torquemada,  who  was  beyond  all  coatradictiou  one 
of  the  most  exemplary  and  learned  members  of  his  order,  had  been  con- 
fessor to  Isabella  during  Uie  reign  of  Henry  IV.;  and  so  long  back  as  diat 
period  had  instigated  her  to  make  a  solemn  vow  to  the  Almighty  that  she 
would  risit  with  punishment  ofiences  against  what  he  termed  the  Catholic 
ftxth,  in  the  event  of  her  succession  to  the  throne.     Isabella  was  from  in- 
fancy completely  misled  upon  this  subject;  and  moreover  she  had  been 
taught  to  believe  that  priests,  whose  morals  were  exemplary  and  whooe 
learning  was  approved  by  the  dignitaries  of  the  church,  were  so  many  etades 
to  whom  she  was  commanded  by  God  to  give  ear.     Thus  it  was,  aooording* 
to  the  testimony  of  Li%no  and  Uorente,  that  a  queen  otherwise  a  model 
for  sovereiffns,  a  woman  endowed  with  gentle  mamiers  and  a  generous  mind, 
was  capable  of  instituting  a  tribunal  so  sanguinary  and  necessarily  unjust. 
Almost  every  person  was  enlisted  in  the  serrice  of  this  infenial  institu- 
tion ;  the  very  pleasures  and  innocent  gueties  of  life  were  converted  into 
so  many  snares  to  entrap  its  unsuspecting  victims ;  its  innumerable  spies 
gave  it  the  attribute  of  ubiquity,  and  repressed  the  brGathings  of  liberty  even 
in  the  very  soul  itself.     AH  reason,  all  humanity  was  compelled  to  fiall 
down  and  do  homage  to  the  dogma  of  implicit  faith  in  the  church's  de- 
crees and  doctrines ;  for  this,  bonds,  hitherto  regarded  as  the  most  inviolable 
between  man  and  man,  were  torn  asunder ;  the  parricide  was  not  subjected 
to  more  condign  punishment  than  he  who  dared  to  hint  a  suspicion  of  the 
Pope's  infallibility ;  the  grave  could  not  shelter  a  victim  from  the  persecu- 
tion of  this  tribunal,  and  even  the  very  inanimate  possessions  of  a  heretic 
were  held  as  things  acoursed,  and  destroyed  where  it  was  practicable.  Tlie 
boldness  of  the  sentences  pronounced  by  this  fearful  tribunal  were  only 
surpassed  by  the  cruelty  with  which  they  were  executed.     By  adding  the 
ridiculous  to  the  horrible,  and  investing  the  spectacle  of  its  executions  widi 
as  much  singularity  as  possible,  compassion  was  weakened,  and  rising' 
sympathy  stifled  in  contempt.     The  victim  of  the  Inquisition  was  led  to 
execution  with  solemn  pomp;  a  red  flag  was  carried  before  the  procession, 
and  the  tolling  of  bells  accompanied  it ;  a  band  of  priests  widked  first, 
chanting  hymns ;  then  followed  the  condemned  sinner,  dieased  in  a  yellow 
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frock  opon  Di^icfaUaBk  deiMnsireie  ptiaied ;  on  fab  head  he  wore  a  bon- 
net of  paper,  on  the  top  of  wkkii  a  famuun  figure  was  painted,  sarroanded 
by  flamea  ai^  demons.     Tlie  cmcifix,  tfae  sign  of  ledMaption,  was  carried 
with  its  bade  tamed  «pon  bini,  to  intimate  ^at  he  had  no  longer  a  part  in 
eternal  aahation, — that  while  his  body  vrm  devoted  to  the  flames,  Ins  im- 
BBortal  aool  was  oeurigned  to  hell ;  aad  his  month  was  gagged  to  prevent  him 
ezcithig  the  oompassioa  of  the  spectaton  by  the  recitel  of  his  terments,  or 
dKvvlgittg  ^  secrets  of  the  holy  offiee.     He  was  followed  by  the  olergy, 
the  magistBBtes,  and  the  aebility ;  the  hdy  Withers  by  whom  he  had  bMi 
jodged  dosed  the  horrid  pageant.   The  Aato  da  Fe  was  generally  fixed  for 
n  bcdiday,  and  a  manlMr  of  TictiBis  were  idways  kept  m  the  cells  of  the 
Inqmsition  tiU  it  came  ronnd,  in  order  to  make  tlie  spectacle  more  impressive 
by  the  very  nnmber  oi  the  victims ;  kings  hnagined  th^OMelves  bonnd  to 
bo  present  at  the  execution  of  the  heretics,  and  were  seated  with  an  nn- 
covered  head  on  a  chair  lower  than  that  of  the  grand  Inqnisitor,  in  this 
solenm  oecanon.    Who  would  not  tremble  before  a  tribunal  to  which  even 
royal  power  yielded  precedence  I     The  Reformation  produced  by  Luther 
and  C^Hn,.  added  force  to  the  reasons  whidi  bad  fint  given  rise  to  the 
In^fniflltion,  and  all  the  tribunsls  of  the  holy  office  in  Portugal,  Italy,  Ger- 
many, and  Frmce  adopted  the  forms  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  which 
was  also  introduced  into  India,  where  the  tribunal  at  Goa,  under  pretence 
of  doing  God  service,  committed  enormities  the  very  redtal  of  which 
makes  our  blood  run  cold.     Wherever  the  footsteps  of  the  holy  office  may 
be  traced,  the  path  is  marked  with  blood ;  but  in  no  part  of  the  world  has 
it  run  such  a  sanguinary  career  as  in  Spain.     Hie  victims  may  be  forgotten 
who  have  been  sacrificed  to  it, — successive  generations  of  men  may  arise, 
— and  the  countries  which  have  been  laid  waste  by  the  pestilence  of  its 
presence  may  flourish  again, — ^but  long  centuries  must  roll  over  Spain,  ere 
its  Inquisition  csn  be  forgotten.   It  was  this  hellish  invention  whidi  checked 
a  sphited  and  noble  nation  in  the  midst  of  its  career  of  improvement, — it 
banished  genius  from  a  country  of  whidi  it  was  a  native, — and  impressed 
tfae  silence  and  inactivity  of  the  grave  on  the  mind  of  a  people  ndiidi  seemed 
more  perhaps  than  any  other  in 'Europe  to  have  been  created  with  a  natural 
xlisposition  to  cheerfulness  and  gaiety.     Even  in  modem  times  when  the 
spirit  of  persecution  bad  relented  in  almost  all  countries  of  Europe,  the 
constitution  of  the  Inquisition  was  still  but  little  changed  in  Spain,  although 
its  fearful  executions  were  somewhat  less  frequent.     The  horrible  spectacle 
of  an  Auto  da  Fe  was  not  often  exhibited  in  the  last  century ;  but  the 
whole  institution  nevertheless  continued  a  formidable  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  despotism.     So  late  as  1780  a  poor  woman  was  burnt  alive  at 
Seville,  by  its  sentence;  and  the  efforts  of  enliglitened  men  under  tfae 
two  last  reigns  to  destroy  this  superannuated   institution   of  darkness 
not  only  felled,  but  some  of  them  involved  their  supporters  in  destruc- 
tion.    The  proceedings  in  1806  against  the  two  canons  Antonio  and  Ger- 
onimo  Cuesta,  demonstrated  that  the  pernicious  influence  of  the  Inquisition 
was  not  then  wholly  extinct.     In  1808  this  institution,  loaded  with  the 
curses  of  humanity,  was  abolished  by  an  ordonnance  of  the  emperw 
Napoleon,  as  also  by  the  government  of  the  Spanish  patriots  who  opposed 
his  invasion ;  but  it  was  re-established  by  the  bigotted  Ferdinand  when  he 
mounted  the  throne.     By  the  Revolution  which  established  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Cortes  it  was  again  abolished  in  1820;  and  though  absolute 
'  power  has  been  restored  to  the  king,  he  has  not  yet  succeeded,  notwith- 
standing the  fanatical  priests  by  whom  he  is  supported,  in  re-establbhing 
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the  bloody  trflyimal  of  the  I10I7  office  in  its  oieieDt  power  and  form.  Ae» 
cording  to  a  calcalalion  which  Uorente  gives  in  his  History  of  the  Inqei- 
sition  in  Spain,  the  nomber  of  its  yictims  from  1481  to  1808  aaMmted  to 
the  feaifnl  number  of  841,021 1  Of  these  31,912  were  boned  alive; 
17,659  in  effigy;  and  upon  291,456  severe  penance  was  imposed;  but 
the  tortures  infficted  upon  its  hi^less  victims,  during  their  mock  tiisk, 
for  the  puipose  of  extorting  confiBssions,  are  too  horrible  for  description  I 

The  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  was  distinguished  by  high  feats  of 
war;  even  the  cardinal  Ximenes  himself  made  a  campaign  in  North 
Africa.  Ferdinand  completed  what  all  the  efforts  of  former  kings 
had  for  many  centuries  been  unable  to  effect — ^the  total  snbjugaiioo  of  the 
Moorish  power  in  Spain,  which  he  effected  by  the  conquest  of  Grenada, 
after  an  uduous  contest  of  ei§^t  years.  By  hu  frtvonrite  general  Gonsalvo 
de  Cordova,  he  also  subjected  a  large  proportion  of  the  Neapolitan 
dominions.  But  the  event  of  this  reign,  which  has  exercised  most  in- 
fluence not  only  in  Spain  but  in  the  whole  world,  was  the  discovery 
of  America  by  Christopher  Columbus  in  1492.  That  daring  navigator, 
though  only  supported  by  Isabella  with  three  small  vessels,  after  a  naviga^ 
tion  of  70  days  reached  Guanahani  one  of  the  Antilles.*  He  was  at  first 
covered  with  honours,  but  afterwards  loaded  with  ingratitude  by  the  sove* 
reigns  for  whom  he  had  discovered  a  new  world  I  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
in  the  zenith  of  their  power  formed  an  alliance  with  the  emperor  Maximil- 
ian, by  betrothing  their  daughter  Joan  to  his  son  Philip,  archduke  of  Aus- 
tria, and  sovereign  of  the  Netherlands.  Upon  the  death  of  Isabella  in 
1506,  PliUip  took  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Castile,  but  he  died  shortly 
afterwards,  leaving  his  dominions  to  his  son  Charles. 

Charles  /•]  Charles,  who  as  king  of  Spain  was  called  Charles  L,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  the  Netherlands ;  his  maternal  grandfather  in  Spain 
in  1516 ;  and  his  paternal  grandfather  in  the  Austrian  possessions— of  which 
he  ceded  a  part  to  his  younger  brother  Ferdinand — ^in  1519.  It  is  chiefly  aa 
a  Spanish  monarch  that  this  accomplished  despot,  the  contemporary  of  Er- 
asmus, and  of  Luther,  and  of  Frederic  the  Wise,  elector  of  Saxony,  deserveo 
the  unqualified  indignation  of  the  historian.  A  rebellion  which  broke  out 
in  Valencia  and  Majorca,  in  1520,  and  in  Castile,  where  the  tien^UU  de- 
manded a  more  liberal  constitution,  was  stifled  by  the  co-operation  of  the 
nobles,  and  the  most  important  ri^ts  of  the  nation  were  annihilated  by 
the  division  of  the  representative  assemblies.  During  Charles'  reign 
Mexico  and  Peru  were  conquered;  the  first  by  Cortes  in  1518,  and  the 
latter  by  Pizarro  and  Almagro  in  1528 ;  but  the  treasures  of  the  new 
world  were  not  sufficient  to  support  the  expenses  of  perpetual  wars;  the 
taxes  were  increased  instead  of  being  dimimshed,  the  revenue  was  exhausted, 
and  the  government  loaded  with  debts,  though  the  first  wars  with  France, 
by  which  Charles  acquired  Milan,  raised  Spain  to  the  rank  of  the  first 
military  and  political  power  in  Europe.  Tlie  victory  at  Pana,  on  the  24th  of 
February  1525,  which  placed  Francis  I.  of  France  iu  Charles's  hands,  the 
peace  of  14th  January  1526,  and  Charles's  glorious  campugn  in  North 
Africa,  spread  the  fame  of  the  Spanish  arms  over  the  whole  world. 
The  new  war,  however,  against  Henry  II.  of  France  proved  fatal  to 
Charles,  who  lost  by  it  the  three  Lorraine  bishoprics,  and  was  forced  by 
Maurice,  the  new  elector  of  Saxony,  to  enter  into  the  treaties  of  Passan 
in  1552.  In  1554  Charles  gave  the  kingdom  of  Niq>les  to  his  son  Philip, 
to  whom  he  had  already,  in  1540,  given  the  rich  duchy  of  Milan  as  a  fief; 
in  1555  he  ceded  to  him  the  Netherlands;  and  in  1556  he  abdicated  also 
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the  Spamah  crown  in  fii^onr  of  bis  son,  who  moimted  the  throne 
under  the  name  of  Philip*  II.  while  his  father  retired  into  the  con- 
rent  of  St  Udefonso,  where  he  died  on  the  Slst  of  Septemher  1558, 
overwhelmed  by  melancholy  under  which  he  had  been  labonring  for 
some  time. 

I^hilip  11.2  Philip  II.,  who  was  married  to  Qneen  Mary  of  England, 
"was  a.narrow-minded  and  deapotical  man.    During  a  reign  of  42  years, 
his  ambition  exhaosted  the  revennes  of  that  vast  monarchy  which  had  been 
lefl  to  him  by  his  father.     In  the  peace  of  Cbatean-Cambresis,  conclnded 
on  the  4th  of  April  1559,  he  indeed  victorionsly  ended  the  straggle  with 
France;  but  the  master  of  Spain,  Burgundy,  Naples,  Sicily,  Sardinia, 
Milan,  the  Canary  and  Cape-Verd  Islands,  of  the  richest  of  the  Antilles, 
Mexico,  Pern,  Chili,  and  the  Philippines,  to  which  were  added  in  1581, 
after  die  death  of  Henry  III.  the  kingrdom  of  Portugal  with  its  colonies, 
was  not  able  to  reduce  the  seven  provinces  of  the  United  Netherlands, 
which,  revolting  under  tyrannical  oppression  and  religious  intolerance,  threw 
off  the  Spanish  yoke  in  1579.     Oceans  of  blood  were  shed  by  Philip's 
sanguinary  agents,  especially  by  the  cruel  duke  of  Alba ;  but  his  efforta 
were  vain ;  liberty  finally  previuled,  and  the  victorious  banners  of  the  new 
republic  floated  over  the  ruins  of  a  country  laid  waste  by  fanaticism  and 
bigotry.    His  son,  Carlos,  accused  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  his 
father,  ended  his  life  in  prison,  probably  by  poison,  in  1568  ;  and  his  in- 
vincible fleet,  the  Armada,  with  which  he  thought  to  conquer  England, 
was  destroyed  by  storms  and  the  gallantry  of  the  English. 

Philip  ITl^  Philip  IL  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  by  his  fourth 
wife  Anna  of  Austria,  who,  or  rather  his  favourite  the  duke  of  Lerma 
in  his  name,  reigned  from  1598  to  1621.  He  was  certainly  more 
imbecile  than  his  predecessor,  and,  if  possible,  more  bigotted  and 
superstitious.  A  peace  with  England  was  concluded  in  1604,  and 
an  armistice  for  12  years  with  the  Netherlands  in  1609;  but  Spain 
suffered  an  irreparable  loss  in  population  and  wealth  during  this  reign 
by  the  expulsion  of  the  Moriscoes  or  descendants  of  the  Moors. 
Iliey  were  allowed  thirty  days  to  banish  themselves ;  and  death  was 
the  punishment  appointed  for  such  as  remained  after  the  specified 
term.  By  this  impolitic  act,  and  the  subsequent  expulsion  of  the 
Jews,  Spain  lost  above  600,000  of  its  most  industrious  inhabitants, 
besides  those  who  were  successively  butchered, — a  loss  which  trans- 
ferred five-sixths  of  her  commerce  and  manufactures  to  other  coun- 
tries, and  reduced  the  public  revenue  from  thirty  to  fourteen  millions 
of  ducats. 

PhUip  IVr\  Under  Philip  IV.  who  reigned  from  1621  to  1665,  Por- 
tugal, severely  oppressed  by  the  Spanish  government,  shook  off  its  bonds 
by  a  happily  conducted  revolution  which  placed  the  house  of  Braganza 
on  the  throne  in  1640.  The  war  with  the  Netherlands  was  renewed  to  no 
other  purpose  than  to  insure  the  independence  of  the  new  republic,  which 
Spain  was  obliged  to  recognise  in  the  peace  of  Westphalia  in  1648.  Dur- 
ing the  Thurty  years'  war  France  acted  against  Spain  which  was  allied  to 
Austria ;  and  this  struggle  was  not  even  terminated  by  the  Westphalian 
peace,  but  continued  till  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees  concluded  on 
the  7th  of  November  1659,  in  which  Roussillon  and  Perpignan  were 
ceded  to  France,  and  the  marriage  of  Louis  XIV.  with  a  princess  of 
Spain  concerted. 

Charles  IL  to  Charles  IIL']     Hiilip  IV.  was  succeeded  by  hia  weak 
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tmk  Cliarlei  II.9  wiio  rei§Md  fimn  1665  to  I70O»  daring  whiA  tune  iht 
kingdom  fell  ntlerif  into  decay,  in  conseqnence  of  the  hntieeile  coadnct 
of  an  administration  always  watering  in  its  principles,  and  of  diree  snc- 
oemive  wan  with  France,  which  were  seviendiy  condndcd  by  the  treaties 
of  Aiz  la  Chapelle  in  1668;  Ntmignen  in  1679;  and  Hyswick  in  1697. 
After  long  hesitation  whetlier  to  institnte  tlie  archduke  Cliarles  of  Anstris, 
or  Philip  of  Anjoa,  his  heir,  Charles  decided  in  Itis  testament  for  the 
latter,  to  preFont  thedimionof  the  ^MUiish  monarchy  whidi  had  been  planned 
by  Engkund,  Holland,  and  France.  Louis  XIV.  rec^nised  his  grandsoa 
as  king  of  Spain;  bnt  the  house  of  Austria  advanced  clums  on  the 
monarchy,  whilst  William  III.,  king  of  England,  and  Stadtliolder  of  Uie 
Netherlands,  urged  a  partition.  From  these  contending  clums  and  riews 
arose  the  Spanish  war  of  Sncoesrion,  which  lasted  tliiiteen  years.  Fliilip 
V.  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht  and  Basle  remained  in  possession  of  Spain 
and  the  colonies  belonging  to  it  (  bnt  Belgium,  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Milan 
were  resigned  to  Austria;  Sardinia  to  Saroy;  and  Minorca  and  Gibraltar 
to  England.  Upon  the  marriage  of  Philip  with  his  second  wife,  Elisabeth 
Famese,  cardinal  Alberoni,  a  native  of  Parma,  came  to  Spain,  and  was 
soon  afterwards  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs.  Tlie  cardinal  did  miuch  for 
a  better  organization  of  the  interior  administration ;  but  in  supporting  EU» 
sabetirs  plan  to  procure  for  her  sons — who  had  no  prospect  of  the  succes- 
sion to  Spain — an  inheritance  in  Italy,  which  scheme  was  foiled  by  tlie 
intervention  of  the  other  European  powers,  Alberoni  wrought  his  own 
downfall.  Spain  refused  to  ratify  tlie  peace  of  Utrecht,  and  in  1717  sur- 
prised Sicily  and  Sardinia,  and  tlireatened  Naples.  Bnt  George  L  of 
England  offered  to  guarantee  the  peace,  and  the  British  .fleet  defeated  the 
Spanish  at  Cape  Passaro  in  1718,  while  6,000  Austrians  were  transported 
in  English  vessels  into  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  France  during  the  regency 
of  the  duke  of  Orleans  also  declared  against  Spain.  Philip  was  thus  forced 
to  dismiss  Alberoni  in  1719,  and  to  renounce  his  Italian  possessions. 
However,  in  the  peace  of  Vienna,  Spain  obtained  the  crowns  of  Naples 
and  Sicily  for  the  prince  Charles,  ceded  Parma  to  Austriaf  and  renounced 
the  fief  of  Tuscany.  Spain  allied  with  France,  took  part  in  the  Austrian 
war  of  succession.  Ferdinand  VL,  who  mounted  the  throne  in  ]746y 
recalled  his  troops.  Philip,  the  second  son  of  the  queen  Elisabeth,  obtained 
in  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  ^e  duchies  of  Parma,  Piacenza  and 
GuastaUa  from  Austria.  Philip  V.  did  more  for  the  country  than  any  of 
its  old  princes  since  the  days  of  Charles  I.  Though  a  staunch  Catholic, 
he  neither  surrendered  his  rights  to  tKe  Pontiff,  nor  allowed  the  Inquisitioa 
to  interfere  with  them«  His  attention  to  manufisctures  and  commerce  not 
only  diffused  greater  comfort  among  the  labouring  classes,  but  added  con- 
siderably to  his  revenues.  In  this  line  of  ccmduct  he  was  imitated  with 
zeal  and  success  by  his  successors  Ferdinand  VI.  and  Charles  III.  Under 
the  latter  the  population  of  S^iain  reached  11,000,600,  though  when  Philip 
v.. ascended  the  throne  it  was  no  more  than  7,500,000.  From  the  com** 
mencement  of  Ferdinand's  reign  to  the  close  of  that  of  his  successor,  the 
revenue  increased  from  about  26,000,000  to  60,000,000  of  crowns;  the 
marine  was  trebled;  the  army  raised  to  148,000;  and  commerce  flourished 
in  equal  proportion.  Ferdinand  VI.  became  deranged  in  1758,  and  his 
stepbrother,  Charles  of  Naples,  assumed  the  regency,  and  ultimately  suc- 
ceeded to  the  crown  of  Spain  in  1759,  under  the  name  of  Charles  IIL 
As  Spain  and  Naples  were  never  to  he  reunited,  Charles  named  his  third 
son  Ferdinand,  king  of  Naples.     In  1761  he  signed  the  family-treaty  be- 
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tween  the  hwiaus  ol  BovriwDi  get  vp  by  tbe  French  ilatfltfrr  Choisenl,  and 
took  part  in  the  war  of  France  agpiast  England^  In  the  peace  of  Paris 
of  1763,  he  eeded  the  Floridas  to  Enghmd,  in  conuderadon  of  that  power 
renoondiBg  Caba  and  Manilla^  which  she  had  conquered ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  Fraaee  ceded  Louisiana,  west  of  the  Mississippi,  to  Spain,  and  that 
portion  of  it  lying  east  of  the  Missisuppi  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain. 
During  this  reign  several  good  measures  were  carried  into  effect  by  the 
two  Spanish  ministers,  the  counts  of  Aranda  and  Florida  Blanca.  In  the 
maritime  war  against  Portngal,  in  1776,  Spain  obtained  the  Portuguese 
colony,  San  Saoamento,  on  the  river  Platiu  During  the  North  American 
war,  in  consecpience  of  the  fJBmiily-treaty,  Spain  again  ranged  herself  on  the 
side  of  France,  and  warred  with  England  from  1779  to  1783 ;  she,  however, 
in  the  peace  oi  Versailles  in  1783,  preserved  Minorca,  which  had  been  re- 
conquered, and  East  and  West  Florida. 

Charles  IV.J  In  1788  Charles  IV.  succeeded  his  father  in  the  l^anisb 
throne.  With  bun  came  all  the  evils  of  the  old  regime,  and  the  nation  retro- 
graded with  ama^ng  rapidity.  Urged  by  the  famUy-treaty,  as  well  as  by  his 
own  feelings,  after  the  execution  of  Louis  XVT.  be  ordered  the  French 
ambassador  to  leave  Madrid,  whereupon  the  Republic  declared  war  against 
Spain,  on  the  7th  of  March  1793.  Spain  thereupon  formed  an  alliance 
with  Eogland.  The  duke  of  Alcudia  (Godoi),  the  favourite  of  both  the 
king  and  queen,  conducted  the  Spanish  affidrs  at  this  juncture.  The  for- 
tune of  war  enabled  the  Spaniards  to  begin  the  contest  upon  the  French 
soil,  but  Dugomier,  Moncey,  and  Perignon,  quickly  transported  the 
theatre  of  war  back  to  Spain  again,  and  forced  her  to  conclude  the 
peace  of  Basle,  on  the  22d  of  July  1795,  in  which  Spain  separated  itself 
from  the  coaKdon,  and  ceded  to  France  the  Spanish  part  of  the  island  of 
St  Domingo.  It  was  on  account  of  this  peace  that  Godoi  received  from 
the  king  Uie  title  of  Prince  of  Peace,  This  peace  was  followed  by  a 
treaty  of  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  between  Spain  and  France  in 
1796,  and  by  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  Spain  against  England, 
on  the  5th  of  October.  But  the  Spanish  fleet  under  Langara  was  defeated 
on  the  14th  of  February  1797,  at  C«pe  St  Vincent,  by  admiral  Jerris, 
and  Minorca  and  Trinidad  were  taken  by  the  British.  Spain  hereupon 
declared  war  against  Portugal,  the  ally  of  England,  on  the  22d  of  February 
1801 ;  but  this  struggle  was  not  carried  on  with  much  vigour,  and  was 
finished  by  the  peace  of  Badajoz,  in  which  Portugal  ceded  to  Spain  the 
district  €i  Olivenza.  The  first  consul,  however,  refused  to  ratify  this 
peace,  and  thus  accelerated  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Amiens  with 
England  in  1802,  in  which  the  colonies  of  Spain,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Island  of  Trinidad,  were  restored.  Previous  to  this  transaction,  the 
prince  of  Parma,  son-in-law  of  Charles  IV.,  had  been  recognized  king  of 
Etruria;  and  Parma  and  Louisiana  given  to  France. 

When,  in  1803,  the  struggle  between  France  and  England  was  renewed, 
Spain  endeavoured  to  preserve  its  neutrality,  but  was  compelled  to  pay 
large  subsidies  to  France — whereupon  Britun  seized  four  of  its  register 
ships  returning  from  America  with  bullion,  and  war  was  declared  between 
the  two  countries.  In  this  contest  the  combined  French  and  Spanish  fleets 
suffered  a  heavy  loss  by  the  memorable  battle  of  Trafalgar,  fought  on  the 
21st  of  October  1805.  In  Autumn  1806,  when  Napoleon  was  engaged 
in  war  with  Russia,  Spain,  provoked  at  his  interference,  began  to  arm 
against  him;  but  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  she  was  necessitated  to  conceal 
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her  diMatisfiKtlon,  and  umat  her  imperioas  ally  with  an  army  of  24,000 
men,  which  were  drafted  into  Genoaay* 

JRevohUum,']  Scarcely  had  the  peace  of  TUsit  pot  an  end  to  the  war 
hetween  France,  Pnusia,  and  Rotsia,  when  a  myaterions  conspiracy  of 
the  prince  of  Astariaa  against  his  father — ^impnted  hy  the  Spaniards  to 
the  machinations  of  Grodoi,  the  Prince  de  la  Pbz^  a  man  completely  aab- 
sernent  to  Napoleon — fnmished  Napoleon  with  a  new  pretence  for  inter* 
fering  in  the  afiairs  of  the  royal  fiunily  of  Spain.  The  palace  of  th« 
Prince  of  Peace,  who  was  known  to  have  entered  into  a  secret  treaty  with 
Napoleon  for  the  partition  of  Portugal,  was  assailed  in  the  night  of  the 
17th  of  March  by  a  furious  mob,  while  the  French  troops  were  rapidly 
advancing  upon  the  capital,  and,  on  the  19th  March,  Charles  TV.  was  com* 
polled  to  abdicate  the  crown  "  in  farour  of  his  very  dear  son,"  Ferdinando 
Carlos.  N^wleon,  of  course,  refused  to  recognise  the  new  king  Ferdinand 
Vll.,  but  invited  him  to  an  interview  at  Bayonne.  Meanwhile  Murat 
entered  Madrid,  and  a  sort  of  military  government  was  established  in  the 
metropolis,  the  French  general.  Grouchy,  being  made  governor  of  the  dty, 
Ferdinand  left  Madrid  on  the  14th  of  April  to  meet  Napoleon ;  and  the 
anxiety  of  the  people  to  learn  the  result  of  his  interview  soon  rose  to  a 
ferocious  height.  It  is  well  known  that  Napoleon  having  got  Ferdinand 
into  his  power,  compelled  him  to  accede  to  the  cession  atrociously  extorted 
from  his  father,  and  to  renounce  the  rights  accruing  to  him  as  Prince  of 
Asturias.  When  the  mockery  of  negotiation  was  at  an  end,  the  whole  of 
the  royal  family  were  ordered  to  be  sent  into  the  interior  of  France.  The 
2d  of  May  had  been  fixed  on  for  the  departure  of  the  queen  of  Etruria  and 
her  brother  for  Bayonne,  and  It  was  reported  among  the  agitated  populace 
of  Madrid,  that  the  Infante,  Don  Antonia,  the  president  of  the  provisional 
government,  had  been  ordered  by  Murat  to  join  his  brother  and  nephew 
at  Bayonne.  Murat  had  recalled  some  troops  to  Madrid,  and  the  people 
supposing  that  he  intended  to  seize  the  person  of  the  Infante,  and  make 
himself  regent,  rose  en  masse,  and  begun  a  desperate  but  ineffectual 
struggle  with  the  60,000  French  troops  In  the  city.  Buonaparte  now 
summoned  an  assembly  of  the  Notables,  as  he  styled  it,  to  be  held  at 
Bayonne  on  the  15th  of  June,  and  in  the  meantime  confirmed  Murat  as 
lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom.  On  the  6th  of  June,  he  named  his 
brother  Joseph  king  of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  and  guaranteed  to  him  the 
independence  and  integrity  of  his  States  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  world. 
Spain,  however,  did  not  so  tamely  submit  to  the  insult  as  Holland.  No 
sooner  were  the  measures  at  Madrid  and  the  transactions  at  Bayonne 
known,  than  they  fled  to  arms  over  the  whole  peninsula.  Asturias  and 
Gallicia  were  the  first  provinces  that  raised  the  standard  of  freedom; 
Catalonia  and  Navarre  were  in  the  possession  of  the  French ;  every  where 
the  flame  burst  forth,  and  Palafox,  by  his  heroic  defence  of  Saragossa, 
taught  the  people  what  they  could  achieve,  and  the  French  what  they 
might  expect  from  a  generous  nation  in  arms  for  the  protection  of  all  that 
was  dearest  to  the  heart  of  a  Spaniard.  The  inhabitants  of  Seville  called 
upon  the  constituted  authorities  to  appoint  a  supreme  board  of  government, 
and  the  choice  fell  upon  men  truly  patriotic  and  enlightened,  who,  on  tbo 
6th  of  June  1808,  issued  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  emperor  of 
France,  from  the  palace  of  Alcazar,  in  Seville.  In  this  instrument  they 
protested  that  they  would  not  lay  down  their  arms  till  Napoleon  had  n»- 
stored  their  king,  Ferdinand  VII.,  and  the  rest  of  the  royal  family,  and 
manifested  his  resolution  to  respect  the  sacred  righu  of  the  nation  which 
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he  hsd  violated.  One  of  the  first  measures  of  the  junta  of  Asttirias  was 
to  despatch  two  noblemen  as  deputies  to  crave  the  assistance  of  Britain^ 
and  nobly^  did  the  heart  of  England  respond  to  the  call  I  Arms,  ammuni^ 
tion,  and  cloathing,  were  immediately  despatched  to  the  northern  provinces ; 
the  Spanish  prisoners  were  released  and  sent  home;  and  io  the  king's 
apeech  at  the  close  of  the  session,  Spain  was  recognised  as  a  friend  and 
ally.  The  French  general  Dupont  was  defeated  by  general  Reding  at 
Baylen,  and  surrendered  to  the  victor ;  nevertheless,  Joseph  presented 
himself  at  Madrid,  and  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  but  was  com- 
pelled to  make  a  precipitate  retreat  within  ten  days.  Napoleon  having 
pnt  himself  at  the  head  of  the  French  armies  in  Spain,  reinstated  his  bro- 
ther in  authority  at  Madrid  on  the  4th  of  December  1808.  Sir  John 
Moore  at  the  head  of  the  British  troops  which  had  been  sent  to  Portugal, 
entere<l  Spain  and  advanced  against  Soult ;  but  the  plan  of  the  expedition 
was  most  unfortunate,  and  the  first  campaign  of  the  British  arms  in  Spain, 
closed  with  the  hasty  embarkation  of  our  troops  on  the  17th  of  January 
1809,  after  the  fight  of  Corunna,  in  which  the  gallant  Moore  fell.  Joseph's 
intentions  were  good,  though  in  all  respects  he  was  but  the  tool  of  his 
imperial  brother.  He  gave  fair  scope  to  national  industry  by  abolishing 
all  corporation  rights  and  feudal  immunities. 

British  Campaigns.^  At  the  moment  that  the  British  army  was 
retiring  from  the  peninsula,  a  treaty  was  signed  at  London,  between 
Great  Britain  and  Spain,  pronouncing  an  entire  oblivion  of  all  acts  of  hos- 
tility on  either  side  in  the  course  of  the  late  wars,  and  in  which  his 
Britannic  majesty  engaged  to  continue  to  assist  the  Spanish  nation  in  their 
arduous  struggle  against  France.  Fourteen  thousand  British  troops  had 
been  left  at  Litibon  when  the  army  under  Sir  John  Moore  began  its  march ; 
these  were  subsequently  reinforced,  and  Sir  Robert  Wilson  had  raised  a 
body  of  2,000  volunteers  at  Oporto.  On  the  22d  of  April  1809,  Sir 
ArUiur  Wellesley  landed  at  Lisbon  and  assumed  the  command,  and,  after 
five  campaigns,  distinguished  by  brilliant  operations  on  the  part  of  the 
allies,  and  persevering  patriotism  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  nation,  which 
our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  narrate,  the  French  were,  after  the  decisive 
battle  of  Vittoria,  entirely  driven  from  Spain,  and  the  war  tranferred  to 
the  soil  of  France. 

Restoration  of  Ferdinand,']  Buonaparte,  finding  the  peninsula 
wrenched  from  his  grasp,  made  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  released 
Ferdinand,  who  was  no  sooner  at  liberty,  and  the  British  arms  removed 
from  Spain,  than  he  abolished,  by  a  decree  from  Valencia,  of  the  4th  of 
May  1814,  the  constitution  given  by  the  Cortes  in  1812,  and  declared 
all  the  steps  taken  by  that  body  and  the  regency  to  have  been  illegal.  The 
tyranny  of  this  wretched  creature,  who  restored  the  Inquisition,  excited  a 
rebellion  which  broke  out  in  certain  regiments  cantoned  in  the  Island  of 
Leon,  and  between  Cadiz,  Granada,  and  Seville,  on  the  1st  of  January 
1820.  At  the  head  of  this  movement  were  the  colonels  Quiroga  and 
Riego,  the  latter  of  whom  in  particular  was  a  noble-minded  man,  sincerely 
devoted  to  the  good  of  his  country.  The  king  opposed  them  with  an 
army  under  the  command  of  general  Freyre ;  but  numbers  of  his  troops 
passed  over  to  the  rebels,  and  the  wish  for  a  new  order  of  things  was  so 
vigorously  evinced  throughout  the  country,  and  even  in  Madrid  itself,  that 
the  king  found  himself  compelled,  on  the  7th  of  March  1820,  to  declare 
his  willmgness  to  swear  to  the  constitution  of  the  Cortes.  This  was  done 
in  the  assembly  of  the  Cortes  on  the  9th  of  July  1820,  after  which  the 
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Inqnitilion  iDd  tortare  were  again  abolished,  the  Jeratts  sent  oat  of 
Spain,  and  the  press  declared  free.  The  conrt  or  Camerilla,  and  of  conne 
the  cleigy»  were  opposed  to  the  new  constitation,  bat  it  kept  its  ground  in 
a  bloody  straggle  with  the  royal  guards  at  Madrid,  on  the  7th  of  July 
1822*  The  Holy  alliance  were  highly  displeased  with  the  new  constitation 
of  Spain,  and  their  resolutions  to  this  effect,  drawn  up  at  the  Congrev  of 
Verona,  were  expressed  to  the  Spanish  ministry  in  a  dedantion  dated  the 
6th  of  January  1823,  while  Great  Britain,  though  she  did  not  concur  in 
thoae  measures,  did  nothing  to  support  the  cause  of  liberty  in  Spain  or  to 
prevent  an  armed  interveDtion.  France  had  already  placed  a  cordon  sani- 
tetrv  on  the  Spanish  frontier,  under  the  pretence  <^  guarding  against  the 
introduction  of  the  yellow  fever  from  the  latter  country ;  but  on  the  7th 
of  April  1828|  a  French  army  crossed  the  Bidassoa  and  occupied  Madrid, 
while  the  king  and  the  Cortes  retired  to  Seville,  and  from  thence  to  Cadiz. 
The  French,  experiencing  very  little  resistance  from  the  disunited  people, 
advanced  upon  the  latter  city,  and  the  Cortes  seeing  themselves  foiled  in 
•very  effort  to  protect  the  liberties  of  their  country,  dissolved  themselves 
on  the  S8th  of  September  1823,  by  which  step  absolute  power  was  again 
restored  to  the  king,  who  appeared  in  the  French  head-quarterB  on  the  let 
of  October,  and  having  declared  all  transacticms  of  the  Cortes  illegal, 
after  his  return  to  Madrid  began  to  exercise  his  power  with  a  cruelty 
which  the  duke  of  Angouleme,  and  the  Russian  ambassador,  count  Poczo 
di  Boigo,  and  count  Guilleminot,  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  French 
troops,  endeavoured  in  vain  to  mitigate*  Several  corps  of  Guerillas  in 
different  parts  of  Spain  still  resisted;  and  the  gallant  Riego  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  executed  on  the  7tb  of  November  1823,  under  circumstances 
of  the  most  atrocious  cruelty.  Part  of  the  French  army  remained  in  tbe 
country  to  aid  the  restoration  of  order,  while  all  liberals  who  were  able  to 
fly,  sought  refuge  in  France  and  Great  Britain.  A  royal  ordonnance  issued 
in  October  1824,  named  all  the  local  magistrates  throughout  the  kingdom, 
and  thus  annihilated  the  last  right  of  the  communes  to  elect  their  own 
magistrates.  But  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  the  French  troops,  and  the 
iron-hand  with  which  the  government  acted  against  all  those  who  dared  to 
resist  its  plans,  peace  was  far  from  being  restored  to  Spain.  The  national 
debt  had  risen  to  8,000  millions  of  reals ;  and  the  deficit  in  the  revenue 
was,  in  1824,  590  millions  of  reals ;  while,  besides  the  liberal  party  in 
Spain,  another  arose  which  sought  for  a  still  more  rigorous  and  absolute 
system  than  Ferdinand  had  power  to  establish,  and  which,  headed  by  the 
most  fanatical  part  of  the  priesthood,  pretended  to  raise  the  Infant, 
Don  Carlos,  Ferdinand  s  brother,  to  the  dirone.  This  unhappy  country 
still  remains  in  a  state  of  fermentation  and  misgovemment,  from  which  it 
is  to  be  feared  it  will  not  soon  be  released.  The  French  troops  have 
withdrawn  from  the  country,  and  anarchy  and  misnile  and  wretchedness 
pervade  it  from  one  coast  to  the  other. 

Colonies.^  In  1806  the  Spanish  American  colonies  began  to  revolt, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  islands  of  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico,  they 
have  since  succeeded  in  emancipating  themselves  from  the  sway  of  the 
mother-country.  Tlie  proceedings  by  which  these  new  States  have  been 
established,  will  be  more  properly  related  when  we  come  to  the  geography 
of  America. 
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CHAP.    II.^PHYSICAL   F£ATUR£8^CLIMAT£   AND    PRODUC- 

TIONS. 

The  general  eleration  of  this  regioa  la  higher  than  that  of  any  other 
European  country.  The  appearance  of  Spain  is  in  many  places  delight* 
ful,  pmenting  an  alternation  of  mountainous  ridges  and  'immense  horisEon- 
bounded  plains,'  almost  every  where  watered  hy  considerable  rivers  with 
their  smaller  branches.  The  greater  part  of  the  country  is  fertile,  and  is 
covered  with  a  luxuriant  vegetation,^-especially  in  the  south,  which  in 
some  places  seems  a  garden  in  perpetual  bloom.  Indeed,  with  regard  to 
external  appearance,  /ew  countries  equal  Spain.  The  declination  is  to- 
wards the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean ;  but  more  towards  the  W.  and  S^ 
than  towards  the  N. 

Mountains,  Cantabrian  Chain,"]  The  mountains  of  Spain  are  re« 
garded  by  German  geographers  as  all  belonging  to  die  Pyrenean  system. 
Upon  inspecting  the  map,  our  readers  will  see  six  ridges  of  mountains, 
pervading  the  country  in  various  directions,  exclusive  of  the  Pyrenean 
chain,  dividing  Spain  from  Fi-ance,  and  already  described  in  our  article  on 
the  latter  country.  The  most  northern  chain  is  an  elongation  of  the  Py- 
renees. It  runs  in  a  westerly  direction,  separating  Biscay  from  Navarre 
and  Alava ;  and,  passing  to  the  south  of  the  Astunas,  terminates  in  differ- 
ent branches  in  the  northern  parts  of  Galicia.  This  chain  goes  under  differ- 
ent appellations,  as  the  Mountains  of  Biscay y  the  Sierra  of  Asturiasj  snd 
the  Mountains  of  Mondonedo.  It  is  also  known  by  the  names  of  the 
Mountains  of  SantillanOy  or  of  Vindho.  They  were  known  to  the 
Romans  by  the  name  of  the  Cantabrian  Mountains^  and  the  people  in- 
habiting that  lofty  and  nigged  region  were  not  brought  under  their  domin- 
ion, till  the  time  of  Augustus.^  It  was  to  this  northern  chain  that  the 
Goths  were  driven  by  die  Moors,  after  the  defeat  and  death  of  Roderic ; 
and  it  was  here,  that  under  the  bravo  Pelayo,  they  made  a  bold  and  suc- 
cessfol  stand, 

<  When  Cava't  traitor-tire  firec  call'd  the  bund. 

That  dyed  Spain's  moaotain-ttreama  with  Gothic  gore.* 

Iberian  Chain,"]  The  second  chain  of  Spanish  mountains  extends  from 
near  Soria  on  the  N.E.  to  Portugal  on  the  S.W.  When  it  approaches 
the  latter  country  it  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Mount  Gata,  Pur- 
suing its  course  through  Portugal,  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Moun- 
tains of  EstrelUiy  and,  dividing  the  province  of  Beira  from  Portuguese 
Eslremadnra,  terminates  a  little  to  the  N.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Tajo  in  the 
Cabo  de  Cintra.  This  range  divides  Old  Castile  from  New  Castile,  and 
passes  to  the  south  of  Salamanca,  separating  Leon  from  Spanish  Estrema- 
dura.  Its  direction  is  very  curvilinear.  In  the  early  part  of  its  course  it 
is  called  by  the  names  of  Cruadarrama^  Urbioy  and  Mons  Carpetanus, 
Tile  Sienas  de  Oca,  de  Moncago,  de  Molina,  and  de  Cuenca  are  divisions 
of  this  ridge. 

Sierra  de  Guddaloupe^  Sfc]     The  third  range  is  a  lateral  ridge  strik- 

'  II  we  exempt  the  Alps,  Pyrenece,  Apennines,  and  other  chains  in  countries  civilized 
at  an  early  period,  and  in  which  men  are  fbund  able  to  generalize  and  classiry,  there 
Is  -mrfiaps  not  one  range  of  mountains  in  the  world  distingaisbed  by  an  uniform  appel- 
lation. It  may  be  obwrved  here,  that  the  term  i9NTro^which  is  peculiar  to  Spain— 
neana  a  chain  of  mountains  whose  successive  peab<i  present  to  the  View  the  app«iranoe 
of  a  saw.  Thia  term  is  also  frequently  used  In  Spanish  America  with  reference  to 
nountainons  pMks  rising  in  successive  elevation. 
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ing  off  from  the  northern  chain,  at  the  Aetnrian  frontters,  and  numing  in  a 
eoath-eastem  direction  between  Old  Castile  and  Navarre,  till  it  anrtTee  at 
the  frontiers  of  Armgon)  and  changes  its  coarse  to  the  S.W^  where  a 
fborth  range,  intersecting  New  Castile,  and  entering  Estremadnra,  termi- 
nates to  the  north  of  the  Gnadiana  near  the  Portuguese  frontier.  Thk 
range  assumes  different  names  in  different  parts  of  its  progress ;  but  is 
denominated,  in  the  early  part  of  its  coune,  the  Mauniains  of  Toledo^  or 
Crwxdaloupe.  The  second  and  third  ranges — which  may  be  justly  termed 
the  central  ridges  of  Spain — appear  to  be  chiefly  granitic 

Sierra  Morena,']  As  we  approach  the  south,  a  low  fifth  range  ap- 
pears, called  the  Sierra  Morena,  or  '  the  Brown  Mountains,'  and  whidi, 
in  the  latter  times  of  Saracen  domination,  constituted  the  boundary  be- 
tween Moorish  and  Christian  Spain.  It  commences  to  the  S.W.  of 
Cuenca  in  New  Castile,  and  passing  through  La  Mancha  and  part  of  Es- 
tremadura,  terminates  in  Cape  St  Vincent,  about  70  English  miles  to  die 
N.  W.  of  Seville  in  Andalusia.  This  chain  is  also  known  to  geographeit 
under  the  name  of  the  Monies  Mdriani, 

Sierra  Nevada,^  The  sixth  range  commences  to  the  eastward  of  Uie 
range  last  mentioned,  and,  bending  in  a  south-westein,  and  then  in  a  di- 
rection almost  due  west,  separates  in  its  course  the  provinces  of  Granada 
and  Murcia  from  Andalusia,  and  terminates  to  the  north-east  of  Cadiz. 
This  range  is  denominated  the  Sierra  Nevada^  or  *  the  Snowy  ridge,'  from 
having  its  lofty  summits  covered  the  whole  year  with  snow  and  ice ;  and 
must  be  very  elevated  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  visible,  in  a  clear 
day,  from  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa.  This  chain  takes  consecutively 
the  denominations  of  Sierra  de  Gador,  de  Nevada,  de  Bermeja,  and  de 
Ronda.  The  perpetual  snow-line  on  the  Sierra  Nevada  begins  at  the 
height  of  3,305  varas  or  9,171  English  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
On  the  other  ranges  it  seldom  lies  above  a  few  months.  Many  of  the 
Spanish  mountains  are  entirely  barren,  and  exhibit  nothing  but  a  naked 
assemblage  of  the  most  picturesque  crags ;  others  are  covered  with  a  scanty 
crop  of  grass  and  brushwood ;  but  some,  particularly  in  the  Cantabrian 
ridge,  the  Sierras  Morena  and  Nevada,  and  in  Catalonia,  Navarre,  and  Ar- 
ragon,  are  clothed  with  magnificent  forests.  Firs,  oaks,  and  cork-trees  grow 
in  the  higher  regions ;  chesnuts,  tamarisks,  pines,  and  beeches  clothe  the 
lower.  The  height  of  the  principal  mountains  of  Spain  is  given  in  the 
subjoined  note.* 


'  Height  of  the  principsl  mountaine  of  Spain. 


Cambre  de  MuUhaoen  in  the  Sierra  Nerada  of  Granada, 
Picacho  de  Venteta,  do.  do.     . 

Alpujarraa  of  Granada,  br  Piuer,      .... 
Inferior  limit  of  perpetual  snow,  in  the  Mulahacen,  . 

Do.  do.  do.  Pyrenees, 

Sierra  del  Gaov.  in  the  Alpujarras  of  Granada, 
Sammit  of  the  Penatara,  in  the  Sierra  de  Guadamuna, 
GaTiara,  near  the  Minho,  Gallician  chain. 
Pic  de  MoMet,  Eastern  Pyrenees,  1236  toises,     . 
San  lidefonso,  chain  of  the  Tagtia,  Old  Caatile, 
Sierra  de  Ltijar,  S.  of  Granada,  .... 

Cabeza  de  M!aria,  coast  of  Valencia,    .... 
Puel»la  de  Nova  Serrada,  on  the  road  from  Biadrld  to 

lidefonso, 

Estetu  in  Catalonia,  by  Delambre,     .... 
Cerraion  d«  las  Muertas.  Alpigarras,  .... 
CoUado  de  PlaU,  near  Toruei,  Iberian  chain,      . 
Pass  of  Lunada,  Gallician  chain,        .... 
Mean  elevation  of  the  Iberian  chain  in  Arragon, 


San 


Varas. 
4.2d4 
4,153 

8,805 

2,934 
8,600 
2,884 


2,287 
2,887 

2,204 

1,770 
1,598 

1,580 


BngUsh 
11,898 
11,421 
9,lf9B 
0,171 
8,116 
7,150 
7,793 
7,8e« 
7,920 
6,879 
6,9tt9 
6,889 

W»\ 
5,803 
4,888 
4,885 
4,711 
4»S45 
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Rwers*2  Spain  has  230  rivers,  of  which  some  are  navigable,  but  most 
of  them  have  too  shallow  and  stony  beds,  and  are  too  much  affected  by 
the  heats  of  snmmer,  for  the  purposes  of  navigation.  Among  those  which 
flow  into  the  Atlantic  the  most  remarkable  are :  Ist.  the  Tajo,  called  Tejo 
in  Portugal,  which  is  a  large  river,  but  not  navigable  on  account  of  its  nn- 
merons  clifis  and  shallotv  water.  Its  source  is  in  the  Sierra  de  Albarracin 
io  Airagon;  it  flows  through  the  Campo  de  Tajo  to  Cuenca;  on  the  limits 
of  Soria  and  Guadalaxara ;  through  a  part  of  Madrid  and  Toledo ;  waters 
the  gardens  at  Aranjuez,  runs  through  Estremadura,  and  enters  Portugal 
at  Sedilk.  To  its  26  tributary  rivers  belong  the  Oceseca,  the  Gallo,  the 
Xarama,  the  Guadarrama,  the  Alberche,  the  Alagon,  the  Herja,  the  Gua- 
dicla,  the  Araya,  and  the  Sever. — 2d,  The  Duero  is  a  large  river  which 
rises  in  the  Sierra  de  Urbia  in  Soria,  not  far  from  Durucla,  and  flows  first 
to  the  east  towards  Hinojosa,  and  then  to  the  S.  towards  Soria ;  after 
which  it  proceeds  in  an  entirely  western  direction  through  Burgos,  Valla- 
dolid,  Zamora,  and  Salamanca,  and  forms  from  Villarimo  till  Torre  de 
Moncorvo,  the  boundaries  of  Portugal,  and  then  enters  that  kingdom.  It 
is  too  rapid  for  being  navigable  in  Spain.  Among  its  25  tributary  rivers 
are  the  Ebros,  the  Rejas,  the  Jaramillo,  the  Pisuerga,  the  Esla,  the  Cea, 
and  the  Agueda. — Sd.  The  Guadiana  has  its  sources  in  the  Lagune  of 
Ruidera  in  La  Mancha.  It  runs  first  towards  the  N.  W. ;  and  after  losing 
itself  in  the  marshes  and  swamps  of  the  Partido  de  San  Juan  in  Toledo, 
collects  itself  again  in  La  Mancha,  and  takes  a  S.W.  direction  towards 
Estremadura.  In  the  neighbonrhoo<l  of  Badajoz  it  turns  to  the  S.,  and 
forms  for  some  length  the  boundaries  between  Spain  and  Portugal.  It 
indeed  enters  Portugal  at  one  part  of  its  course,  but  at  Xeres  de  Guadiana 
ii  again  adopted  as  the  boundary  line,  and  continues  such  till  to  its  mouth 
at  Ayamonte.  It  is  navigable  for  about  45  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  has 
21  tributary  rivers,  among  which  are  the  Giguella,  the  Rubial,  the  Estena, 
the  Bordalo,  and  the  Montiel. — 4lA.  The  Guadalquivir  is  a  beautiful 
stream,  which  has  its  source  near  the  eastern  boundaries  of  Jaen,  on  the 
Sierra  de  Cazorla.  It  runs  first  towards  the  N. ;  then  S.  W.  and  W., 
throngh  Jaen,  Cordova,  and  Seville ;  at  Seville  it  becomes  navigable,  and 
it  flows  into  the  sea  at  St  Lucar  de  Barrameda,  after  a  course  of  250 
miles.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Mengibar  this  river  is  203  varas  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Among  its  28  subsidiary  rivers  are  the  Guadalimar,  the 
Pandula,  the  Xenil,  the  Corbones,  and  the  Guadaira. — 5th,  The  Bidassoa, 
which  forms  the  boundaries  between  France  and  Spsdn,  has  its  sources  in 

Vnraa.    English  feet 

Maela  de  Ana  in  Amgon,  a  trancated  cone,     ....  1,662  4,80ft 

Villafaof  Aloolia,  D.  of  Soria,  IberUn  chain,  ....  1,486  4,0  6 

MontafHTBt,  in  Catalonia,             1,479  4*062 

Puig  Se  Calm  Rodos,  Catalonia,  Delnmbre,        ....  4,014 

Stem  de  Molina,  ItMsrian  chain,  Antillon,  ....  8,887 

Piilace  of  San  lldefonio, 1,368  .%882 

Silla  de  fispadana,  Hit(hlands  of  Valencia,         ....  I,S03  S,584 

A  Vila,  town  of,  on  the  banks  of  the  Adaja,  a  branch  of  the  Dooro,  1,271  3,496 

Bed  of  the  firesma,  foot  of  the  castle  of  SegoYia,        .  1,107  3,045 

Caaulaeta,  in  the  Sierra  de  Espadana, 1,035^       2,850 

Aleala  de  Real,  between  the  GuadnlqaiTer  and  the  Genii,  1,023  2,812 

CitT  of  Madrid,  according  to  Antillon S,630 

Do.     Granada,  foot  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 2,465 

Sierra  de  Pennagoloaa,  Iberian  chain 868  2,3»7 

AUnurdiel,  Sierra  Morena, 880  2,426 

Paaa  of  Puerto  del  £ttj,  road  from  Madrid  to  Andalusia,  821  2,256 

Ccrro  de  XiJuoar, 960  2,880 

SIsm  de  Gnadaloupe,  near  Consuegra, 769  2,114 
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Kavam,  and  flows  into  die  sea  at  Fueiitaraliia*  It  is  cooBiderad  a  neatnd 
stream  by  both  couutries.  To  these  principal  streaoiB  we  may  add»  6th* 
the  Oyarzou;  1th.  the  Urumea;  8^  the  Oria;  9th.  the  Urrola;  10^ 
the  Deva ;  1 1^  the  Cadagon ;  12th.  the-  Bilbao*  which  is  navigable  for  a 
part  of  its  course  for  small  vessels ;  13^  the  Orinnon ;  14/A.  the  Mica; 
15th.  the  Suanes;  16^  the  Ulla;  17th.  the  Umia;  18<A.the  Caldelas 
these  three  latter  are  coast-rivers  of  Galicia>  which  form  at  their  raonths 
small  bays  and  harbours  called  ria$ — 19th.  the  Minho»  which  runs  thvoo^ 
Galicia  in  a  S. W.  diiection, and  from  Melgaza  toils  mouth  at  La Guardat 
forms  the  boundaries  between  Spain  and  Portugal ;  and  20th.  the  Trnto^ 
which  runs  in  the  Sierra  Morena,  and  flows  into  the  bay  of  Huelva  after 
having  received  the  Puerco.  Its  yellow  copper-coloured  waters,  in  which 
no  animated  being  has  yet  been  found,  petrify  wood  and  destroy  every 
vegetable  which  they  touch.  Besides  these  rivers,  24  more  flow  into  the 
Atlantic 

Among  the  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Mediterranean  are ;  1st.  The 
Ebro,  one  of  the  principal  Spanish  rivers*  It  rises  in  the  Reynosa  de 
Torp,  and  runs  in  a  S.  £•  direction ;  it  becomes  navigable  at  Logronno,  but 
forms  a  waterfall  at  Xerta  by  which  the  navigation  is  interrupted.  It  fells 
into  the  Mediterranean  at  Amposta;  but  its  mouth  is  very  sliallow  and 
sandy,  and  a  canal  has  been  executed  from  Aroposta  into  the  Gulf  of 
Alfaques,  which  is  now  the  best  harbour  in  Catalonia.  Among  its  sub- 
sidiary rivers  are  the  Ultron,  the  Omino,  the  Xalon,  the  Mataranna,  the 
Kela,  the  Arragon,  which  gives  its  name  to  that  kingdom,  and  the  Segre. 
2d.  The  Guadarranque ;  Sd.  the  Guadiaro  ;  Ath.  the  Segura,  a  very  fine 
river  which  waters  the  beautiful  Huertas  of  Murcia ;  5th.  the  Xncar,  a 
large  river,  but  not  navigable,  which  rises  at  Cuenca  on  the  Siena  de 
Molina ;  6^.  the  Guadalaviar ;  7th,  the  Palancia ;  Qth.  the  Francoli ;  and 
9^.  the  Fluvia.  Besides  these,  1 1  other  large  rivers  flow  into  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

Canals.j  It  is  only  since  the  18th  century  that  navigable  canals  have 
been  executed  in  Spain.  But  several  small  irrigatory  canals,  of  very  an- 
cient date,  exist  in  the  provinces  of  Seville,  Jaeu,  Cordova,  Granada,  Mur- 
cia, Valencia,  and  Catalonia ;  most  of  them  are  remnants  of  Moorish  in- 
dustry. Irrigation  is  of  the  highest  importance  in  Spain,  and  has  been 
carried  to  a  great  extent  in  Valencia,  Catalonia,  and  Granada,  where  springs, 
streams,  and  rain-water  are  collected  into  enormous  ciitems  called  jMZfi- 
tanos,  from  which  they  are  distributed  over  all  tlie  districts  which  need 
watering.  There  are  only  two  navigable  canals  of  importance.  The  Im- 
perial canal — so  called  from  having  been  begun  by  the  emperor  Charles  V., 
though  the  work  was  interrupted  for  200  years — ^is  intended  to  unite 
Navarre  with  the  Mediterranean.  It  begins  at  Navarre,  and  is  finished 
till  Saragossa.  It  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  100  tons,  having  10}  feet 
depth  of  water,  and  being  74}  feet  broad.  The  canal  of  Castile,  which  is 
to  unite  the  harbour  of  Santander  with  the  Duero  and  the  centre  of  the 
kingdom,  is  only  in  part  executed.  The  part  which  is  finished  begins  at 
AlfU"  del  Rey  in  Burgos,  and  receives  its  waters  from  the  Pisuerga  of 
which  it  follows  the  course.  Near  Palencia  it  receives  the  canal  of  Cam* 
pes.  Tliere  are  some  other  canals  of  less  importance  which  are  not  yet 
finished. 

XaAref.]  There  are  no  lakes  of  any  considerable  size  in  Spain ;  but  in 
the  Pyrenees  and  other  chains  some  small  mountain-lakes  occur.  There 
are  some  very  extensive  swatnps  and  morasses:    as  the  Gallocante  in 
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Arragon,  the  pestilential  Nava  in  Pidencia,  and  the  Lagunes  of  Palomares 
and  Caldera. 

Mineral  Springs.^  Mineral  springs  are  so  niinierons  in  Spsin  that 
we  find  their  number  stated  by  some  native  aathoritieB  at  more  than  1,200; 
bat  regolar  and  comfortable  watering  and  bathing  establishments  do  not 
exist  hi  this  country ;  there  is  seldom  sufficient  acoemmodation  for  yisitors, 
a  regular  physician  is  unknown,  and  an  hospital  is  generally  the  only 
sanatory  establishment  in  a  Spanish  watering-place.  The  muiend  springs 
•t  Trillo  in  Guadabxara  are  used  for  drinking  and  bathing.  Those  of 
Vierra  Vermeja  in  Granada  contain  iron,  vitriol,  and  sulphur;  and  those 
of  Bozot  in  Videncia,  sulphur,  iron,  and  sail.  The  latter  hare  a  teiBper<< 
ature  of  S2"  R»  The  baths  of  Archena  in  Murcia,  and  Caldar  de  Mon<* 
buy,  were  known  to  die  Romans. 

CUmate.^  Spain,  lying  under  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  with  Italy, 
has  a  climate  extremely  similar.  In  the  northern  parts  the  cold  is  never 
excessive ;  but  the  heat  in  the  southern  districts,  during  the  three  months 
nearest  midsummer,  is  very  great,  and  would  be  sometimes  almost  intoler* 
aUe,  were  it  not  lessened  by  the  sea-breeze,  which  begins  to  blow  at  nine 
in  the  morning,  and  lasts  till  five  in  the  evening.  The  interior,  being  fot 
the  most  part  considerably  elevated,  is  not  so  warm  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  latitude  under  which  it  is  situated ;  and  here  the  temperature  is 
more  regulated  by  the  degree  of  elevation  than  the  ge<^;raphical  position* 
It  is  the  extraordinary  configuration  of  this  country  which  accounts  for 
the  aridity  of  the  soil  in  the  interior  of  the  Castiles,  the  amount  of  evap- 
oration, the  want  of  rivers,  and  that  difierenoe  of  temperature  which  '» 
observable  between  Madrid  and  Naples,  two  cities  situated  in  the  same 
latitude*  The  interior  of  Spain  is  an  elevated  central  plain,  the  highest 
of  any  in  Europe  which  occupy  a  large  extent  of  country*  Switseriandi 
though  it  presents  the  highest  ground  in  Europe,  is  not  really  a  raised 
plateau.  The  cantons  of  Berne,  Friburg,  Zurich,  and  all  those  coun* 
tries  covered  with  a  new  formation  of  freestone,  are  plains  whose 
height  is  only  from  240  to  260  toises  above  the  level  of  the  ocean. 
They  form  pmt  of  the  grand  longitudinal  valley  which  extends  from  the 
S.W.  to  the  N.  E.,  between  the  chain  of  the  Upper  Alps  and  Mount 
Jura.  In  France,  the  highest  plain  is  that  of  Auvergne^  in  which  Mont 
D'Or  Cantal  and  the  Pay  de  Dome  stand.  It  is  870  toises  above  the 
levri  of  the  sea.  Lorraine  forms  a  raised  plain  which  extends  between  the 
Vosges  and  the  chain  of  mountiuns  which,  passing  by  Epinal  and  Saint 
Mibel,  joins  the  Ardennes.  The  elevation  of  this  plain,  however,  is  only 
from  130  to  14)0  fathoms.  That  of  the  department  of  Loir  and  Cher — 
the  centre  of  the  plmns  of  France-^is  from  80  to  90  toises.  Bavaria  is 
the  most  extensive  and  the  higliest  level  land  in  Germany.  There  a  vast 
plain,  the  bed  of  an  ancient,  lake,  extends  from  the  granitic  mountains  of 
tlie  Ficfatel  Gebirge  to  th^  foot  of  the  Alps  in  the  Tyrol.  Its  plains,  like 
the  small  plain  of  Auvergnc,  are  from  250  to  260  toises  above  the  level 
of  the  ocean.  But  the  interior  of  the  two  Castiles  presents  a  raised  plain 
which  exceeds  in  height  and  extent  any  that  we  have  mentioned.  Its 
mean  elc^ration  appears  to  be  300  toises,  or  more  than  1,900  feet.^ 

'  The  mean  height  of  the  barometer  at  Madrid,  as  observed  by  Doa  Felipe,  HboiFs 
that  cantal  to  be  devated  8091  toises  above  the  level  of  the  ocean ;  and,  acoordloy  to 

M.  de  La  Place  it  is  888  toises,  €4  lines.  Madrid,  consequently,  stands  as  high  aa 
the  tonrn  of  Innprnnlc,  sitoated  in  one  of  the  elevated  defiles  of  the  Tyivl.  Its  eleva- 
tion iei  2,1^  English  feet,  or  15  times  higher  than  I'Hfis,  and  3  times  greater  than  tliat 
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The  height  of  the  plain  of  the  Cattilet  hae  a  great  effiM^t  upon  ita  teM- 
peratnre ;  we  are  here  astoiuahed  at  not  finding  oranges  in  the  open  air,  in 
the  latitude  of  40*, — ^that  of  Tarantom,  part  of  Calabria,  Theaaaly,  and 
Asia  Minor.  The  mean  temperature  of  Madrid  is  59*  of  Fahrenheit; 
while  tliat  of  Genoa,  4  degrees  more  to  the  north,  is  61*.  Rome,  which  is 
1*  29^  more  northerly  than  Madrid,  has  almost  the  same  mean  temperatore. 
While  the  mean  temperature  of  the  elevated  plains  of  Spain  is  59*,  that 
of  the  coasts,  from  the  41*  of  latitude  to  the  S6*,  is  between  63^  and 
68* ;  and  we  see  banana  trees,  peliconas,  and  sugar-canes,  growing  npon 
these  coasts  in  situations  that  are  sheltered  from  the  cold  winds.  That 
the  table-land  is  very  high  is  further  confirmed  from  Mr  Sample's  tour, 
who  obsenres,  that  from  Lisbon  to  Badajoz  it  is  a  continual  and  very 
fatiguing  ascent.  The  city  of  Guards,  a  frontier  town  of  Portugal, 
which  stands  upon  a  plain  on  the  Sierra  de  Estrella,  near  the  sonicei  of 
the  Zezere  and  the  Mondego  Is  said  to  have  a  more  elevated  site  than  any 
city  in  Europe.  The  provinces  along  the  Mediterranean  are  the  psndise 
of  this  kingdom ;  an  everlasting  spring  seems  to  exist  in  this  delightful 
country,  but  it  is  sometimes  visited  by  the  dreadful  solano,  and  in  the  hot 
season  by  myriads  of  insects.  Two  kinds  of  winds  are  very  troublesome 
in  Spain.  The  gaUego  is  a  N.  and  N.  W.  wind  which  conies  down  from 
Galicia,  and  is  very  piercing  and  cold  ;  while  the  solano,  like  the  sirocco 
of  Italy,  a  S.  W.  wind  blowing  from  Africa,  is  so  hot  as  to  relax  the 
human  system,  and  produce  giddiness,  inflammation,  and  even  madness. 
While  this  pestilential  wind  is  blowing,  the  air  becomes  stagnant,  and  loses 
its  elasticity, — a  pale  blue  colour  covers  the  horizon, — the  sun  is  hidden 
under  a  kind  of  glittering  veil, — the  sea  lies  in  a  dead  calm, — ^the  fi^es 
swim  exhausted  on  the  surface^-and  even  brute  animals  seem  to  suffer 
more  than  men.  The  yellow  fever,  which  oi^ii  ravages  the  southern  pro- 
vinces of  Spain,  has  created  much  discussion  among  physicians  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  is  of  an  epidemic  nature,  or  is  brought  to  Spain  by 
infection 

Produdioru.']  Under  the  mild  sky  of  Spain  every  animal  and  vege- 
table production  is  rapidly  matured  by  the  ceaseless  activity  which  Nature 
displays  throughout  the  whole  year.  The  fruits  and  plants  of  this  country 
offer  a  greater  variety,  and  are  more  luxuriant  than  those  of  any  country 
of  Europe.  The  principal  production  in  the  animal  kingdom  is  the  horse, 
which  in  Spain  is  a  noble  and  beautiful  animal ;  but  it  has  degenerated  in 
most  of  the  provinces,  and  it  is  only  in  a  few  studs  that  the  true  Andalusian 
breed  is  still  to  be  found.  The  Asturian  horse  is  not  so  fine  as  that  of 
Andalusia,  but  is  stronger.  Asses  are  very  large  here,  and  mules  are  held 
in  higher  estimation  than  horses.  The  cattle  are  small  and  not  of  a  fine 
appearance.  The  strong  bull  of  Andalusia  lives  wild  in  the  Sierra  Mor- 
ena.  The  sheep  of  Spain  are  celebrated  for  the  fineness  of  their  fleece 
and  for  the  delicacy  of  the  mutton  ;  there  are  ihree  kinds :  viz.  Met^nos, 
with  a  short  soft  wool ;  Chourrosy  with  higher  legs,  a  smaller  head,  and 
coarser  wool ;  and  Metis,  which  are  a  race  between  the  two  former  breeils. 

of  Montit  VRlerian.  The  lerel  of  the  Seine  at  the  Pont  Royal,  Is  19  toites  6  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  sea.  llie  gallery  of  the  church  of  Mount  Valeriau  is  rievatrd  74 
toises  above  the  mean  height  of  the  Seine.  Geneva  b  18B  toises  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean.  According  to  M.  llialacker,  who  measured  several  heights  with  the  barometer 
in  the  environs  of  Madrid,  the  king's  palace  at  St  lldefonso-^  village  situated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Segovia,  and  35  miles  to  the  N.  W.  of  Madrid— is  6dS  toiaca,  or  8,798 
English  f«>rt  of  elevation ;  which  is  higher  than  the  edge  of  the  crater  of  Moout  Vesuvius, 
bi  the  vicinity  of  Naples. 
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Bean  and  wolres  exist  in  the  Pyfcncoe  ;  monkeys  on  %h^  rock  of  Gibral- 
tar and  on  the  Sieira  de  Ronda ;  there  are  also  chameleons,  liaards— -among^ 
which  is  the  Legartho,  two  feet  in  length — serpents,  and  Yipen.  We  find 
here  domestic  and  wild  fowls  of  different  kinds,  larks  of  an  extraordinary 
size,  eagles,  and  the  magnificent  flamingo.  There  are  not  many  varieties 
of  freah-water  fish  ;  but  the  seas  are  very  rich  in  various  kinds  of  excellent 
fii^,  oysters,  mnssels,  and  corals.  Bees,  silk-w<Mins,  cantharides  or  Span« 
iah  flies,  tarantolas,  locusts,  and  mnsquitoes,  are  numerous.  The  finest 
wines  axe  those  of  Malaga,  Tinto,  Xeres,  Alicante,  and  Valdepenas, 
which  are  celebrated  throughout  all  Europe.  A  good  many  grapes  are 
also  exported  in  a  fresh  and  a  dried  state.  The  fruits  of  the  south  are 
lemons,  bitter  and  sweet  oranges,  pomegranates,  figs,  dates,  olives,  al- 
monds, pistacchio-nuts,  and  capers ;  apples,  pears,  dberries,  peaches,  and 
chesnuts,  are  grown  in  the  northern  provinces.  The  quantity  of  hazel-nuts 
which  are  exported  from  Catalonia  is  remarkable ;  carubes  are  eaten  and 
also  made  use  of  for  feeding  cattle.  Vegetables  of  all  kinds,  aspangos, 
artichiJces,  onions,  melons,  potatoes,  flax,  hemp,  cotton,  madder,  aloes, 
and  liquorice,  thrive  well.  On  the  Pyrenees,  the  Cantabriaa  mountains, 
the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Sierra  Morena,  are  fine  forests ;  but  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  wood  on  the  table-land  of  the  interior.  There  are  8  species  of 
oak  in  Spain,  among  which  are :  the  evergreen  oak,  or  quercus  heUofSj 
with  edible  fruit ;  the  coik-oak^  or  quercui  suber;  and  the  cochineal-oak, 
or  querau  c^ecifera,  on  which  the  fidse  cochineal  which  yidds  a  fine 
crimson-coloiir  is  found.  Among  the  other  forasi-trees  of  tins  ^untry  we 
may  enumerate  tamarisks,  pines,  beedies>  diesont-trees,  nut-trees,  firsy 
poplars,  and  the  simrach  or  rhu$  eoriariny  the  bark  of  which  ii  used  by 
tannen. 

MineraU.']  Spain  supplied  the  ancient  iidbabitaats  of  Europe  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  precious  metals  which  they  posBessed.  The  silver  of 
Spain  was  not  only  abundant  in  quantity,  but,,  in  respect  of  quality,  was 
preferred  to  that  of  all  other  regions.  In  the  time  of  Hannibal,  the  mine 
called  JBebelo  is  said  to  have  yielded  daily  300  lb.  weight  of  this  predous 
metaL  The  southern  districts  were  celebrated  as  being  the  richest  in  the 
predoua  metak.  Livy  says,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  Spain 
yielded  the  R<Mnans  600,000  lb.  weight  of  bullion ;  and  that  they  procur- 
ed 40,000  lb.  of  silver  annually  from  the  mine  of  Huesca  in  Arragon* 
Sdpio  Africanus,  upon  his  return  from  Spain,  carried  with  him  14,342  Ibb 
of  silver ;  L.  Lentulus,  44,000  lb.  of  silver  bullion,  and  2,550  lb.  of  gold 
bullion ;  and  L.  Manlius  1,200  lb.  of  the  same  metal,  and  30  lb*  of  gold. 
Cornelius  Lentulus,  who  governed  Hither  Spain  only  two  years,  carried 
home  1,515  lb.  of  gold,  and  2,000  lb.  of  silver,  besides  34,550  denarii  in 
ready  coin;  whilst  hn  colleague,  from  FnrUier  Spain,  brought  away 
50,600  lb.  of  silver.  All  these  sums  were  raised  in  the  course  of  only 
nine  yeare.  In  a  recent  Madrid  paper,  there  is  a  report  on  the  silver- 
mines  of  Guadalcanal,  in  the  province  of  Estremadura,  the  working  of 
which  lately  commenced  under  the  auspices  of  the  lung,  afber  being  closed, 
or  rather  abandoned,  for  a  number  of  years.  Some  very  rich  specimens 
of  silver,  obtained  at  a  trifling  depth,  had  been  presented  to  his  majesty, 
which  circumstance  warrants  the  expectation  that  lower  down  a  larger 
portion  of  mineral  wealdi  will  be  obtained.  A  Spanish  gentleman  in 
PEuris  is  known  to  have  a  sample  of  silver  ore  from  this  mine,  weighing 
§n'B  or  six  pounds^  and  pronounced  to  be  finer  than  any  ever  brought  to 
Europe  from  Mexico.     It  will  be  a  curious  circumstance  if  the  silver 
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mines  in  Spain,  known  as  early  as  the  days  of  the  CarthaginianB,  and  en- 
tirely neglected  since  the  discovery  and  conquest  of  the  New  World, 
shoidd  again  come  into  vogae  and  increase  the  rerenne  of  the  Spanish 
monarch.  Mines  of  qnicksilver  are  wrought  in  La  Mancha,  at  a  place 
called  Almaden.  With  the  exception  of  the  Biscay  provinces  iron  has  not 
hecn  wrought  to  any  extent  in  Spain.  Coal  is  wrong^t  in  Catalonia  and 
Asturias.  Crystalieed  snlphnr  is  found  in  the  neighhonrhood  of  Cadiz ; 
and  in  Muicia,  a  kind  of  red  earth  called  almagra^  which  is  mixed  with 
Spanish  snuff.     Spain  contains  nearly  200  species  or  kinds  of  marble. 


CHAP.  III.— AGRICULTURE  AND  INDUSTRY— MANUFACTURES 
AND  COMMERCE— WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

SiaU  of  AgricuUure.'}  Tlie  greater  part  of  the  land  of  Spain  belongs  to 
the  nobility,  the  church,  and  towns  or  corporate  bodies.  This  accumula- 
tion of  property  in  a  few  hands  is  here  attended  with  all  its  most  destruc* 
tive  effects ;  and  the  state  of  agriculture  throughout  the  country  is  wretched 
in  the  extreme,  particularly  when  the  capabilities  of  the  soil  are  considered. 
The  more  industrious  Catalonians,  for  example,  draw  from  the  soil  of  their 
mountainous  province,  nearly  a  full  supply  of  grun,  except  in  bad  yean. 
But  in  the  central  districts  of  the  kingdom,  where  the  lazy  Spaniard  shuns 
every  occupation  which  demands  exertion,  the  most  fertile  districts  lie 
in  a  state  of  miserable  Waste.  None,  or  next  to  none  of  the  lands  in  Le<»i, 
Castile,  and  Estremadura — forming  almost  one  half  of  the  kingdom — are 
inclosed ;  a  circumstance  which  may  indeed  be  partly  ascribed  also  to  the 
operation  of  the  mef to,  or  code  of  laws  with  respect  to  the  migration  of 
flocks,  by  which  all  inclosures  tending  to  interrupt  the  passage  of  the 
sheep-flocks  from  the  provinces  of  the  north  to  those  of  the  south,  for 
winter-pasture  are  strictly  prohibited.  The  extraordinary  number  of  holi- 
days observed  in  Spain  likewise  proves  extremely  injurious  to  the  national 
industry.^  Farms  throughout  Spain  are  small  and  rents  low;  yet  the 
farmers  are  obliged  to  raise  whatever  funds  they  require  by  mortgaging 
their  crops.  The  farmers  usually  live  in  huts  of  the  meanest  construction ; 
and  farm  buildings,  or  steadings  as  they  are  called  in  Scotland,  are  almost 
unknown.  The  corn  is  dried  for  several  weeks  in  the  field ;  and  is  then 
either  thrashed  by  men,  or  trampled  out  by  mules  and  asses,  and  left  in 
heaps  on  the  field  until  it  can  be  sold.  Tlie  corn-speculators  of  Castile 
sometimes  preserve  grain  for  ^ve  or  six  years  in  tilos  or  caves  dug  in  the 
rock  or  the  earth.  The  implements  of  husbandry  are  rude ;  and  even 
the  use  of  fanners  is  unknown,  except  in  a  few  of  the  sea-port  towns 
whence  corn  is  occasionally  shipped.     There  are  few  water-mills ;  wind- 

*  Thoofh  many  of  the  holy-day*  obwrred  in  the  Roman  Catholic  chnreb  of  Spain 
bare  been  aliolished  aa  regards  the  restrictions  from  vrorlcing,  particularly  in  the  royal 
manufactories,  the  people  are  still  required  to  attend  mass  on  these  days,  which  must 
occasion  much  loss  of  time,  especially  to  those  who  reside  at  a  distance  from  a  charoh. 
The  diocese  of  Toledo  still  retains  forty-one  holy-days  in  the  year,  besides  the  Sabbath, 
'  on  which  it  is  unlawful  to  work.  The  days  dedicated  to  the  titular  saints  of  particular 
parishes,  the  patron  saints  of  priyate  families,  and  the  guardian  sainu  of  individuals, 
are  so  many  other  feasts  on  which  labour  is  temporarily  suspended.  **  The  Count  do 
Capomonez  states  the  sum  lost  every  holy-day  or  feast-day,  by  the  suspension  of  labour, 
at  six  millions  of  reals,  or  four  millions  of  livres,  amounting  to  L.  166.666  IS<.  M.  If 
It  be  admitted  that  labour  In  a  national  point  of  view  constitutes  wealth,  what  an  im- 
mense loes  does  Spain  annually  sustain  by  the  effects  of  a  blind  auperttitioa  !  AUowiuf 
the  number  of  feast-days  retained  to  be  forty-one  in  the  year,  the  anuoal  loos  to  the 
naUon  will  amount  to  L.6,&'»,S3S  65.  8(f.  !  !** 
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mills  are  more  nunerous,  but  in  many  places  hand-mills  only  are  used. 
Land  is  not  supposed  to  yield  the  proprietors  more  than  from  1^  to  2 
per  cent.     The  tenant  pays  tithe,  primtcios^Jrutos-civUeSy  &c. ;  and  when 
these  are  deducted,  he  has  little  more  than  half  the  produce  left  to  pay 
rent  and  labour.     The  Jhnegada — ^by  which  term  an  extent  of  arable  land 
on  winch  a  JanegOy  or  about  90  English  lbs.  of  wheat  may  be  sown,  is 
indicated — lets  according  to  circumstances  at  from  12^.  to  24#.     Wages 
of  farm-labourers  are  about  I3d. ;  when  boarded  with  their  masters  from 
6^.  to  lOr/.  per  day.     The  rentals  of  the  great  land*owners  amount  to 
from  500,000  to  1,000,000  of  dollars.     The  only  agricultural  improve-^ 
ments  worthy  of  notice  have  taken  place  in  the  provinces  of  Biscay,  Na- 
varre, and  Arragon,  each  of  which  has  its  own  separate  administration  and 
laws,  and  where  consequently  the  oppressiveness  of  the  government  is  less 
felt.     Yet  in  these  provinces  also  the  system  of  husbandry  is  necessarily 
that  of  a  mountainous  country ;  the  plough  is  but  little  used,  the  greater 
part  of  the  work  being  done  by  the  hoe  and  spade.     Where  good  roads 
exist  every  inch  of  Biih\e  ground  in  their  vicinity  seems  to  be  carefrilly 
laboured.     Tlie  produce  is  rye,  maize,  wheat,  barley,  and  oats.     In  the 
plains  of  Leon,  Castile,  and  Andalusia,  agriculture  is  almost  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  growth  of  wheat ;  and  there  is  no  rotation  of  crops.     In  Cas- 
tile the  farm-villages  are  from  one  to  two  leagues  asunder ;  but  in  Anda- 
lusia the  traveller  may  pass  over  from  10  to  20  miles  without  seeing  one. 
The  provinces  of  Toro  and  Salamanca  may  be  considered  as  forming  a 
portion  of  the  richest  wheat-country  in  the  world.     The  most  careful 
cultivation  is  to  be  found  in  the  huertas  of  Grenada,  Murda,  and  Valencia, 
where  a  supply  of  water  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation  exists. 
The  mild  red  pepper  cultivated  in  Murcia  is  celebrated  over  all  Spun ; 
rice  is  the  chief  produce  of  Valencia.     All  productions  of  the  soil  are 
allowed  to  be  freely  exported.     Seville,  Santander,  and  Bilbao,  are  the 
principal  ports  for  shipping  grain.     In  January  1829,  when  the  greatest 
activity  prevailed  in  the  conveyance  of  wheat  on  account  of  the  exports 
to  England,  about  3000  ftinegas  were  daily  delivered  in  Bilbao  from  the 
interior,  or  about  18,000  English  quarters  a  month. — The  rearing  of  cattle 
is  very  much  neglected,  if  we  except  that  of  sheep.     Even  the  beautiful 
breed  of  horses  is  not  attended  to,  and  the  Spaniards  prefer  mules,  which 
are  less  expensive  and  more  vigorous.     There  are  only  a  few  provinces 
in  which  cow-milk  is  used :  the  milk  of  the  goat  is  generally  substituted, 
and  oil  is  used  instead  of  butter.    Sheep  are  kept  in  great  numbers.    The 
whole  stock  of  sheep  in  the  kingdom  is  said  to  amount  to  13,000,000 ; 
among  which  are  more  than  5,000,000  of  merinos.     The  exportation  of 
wines  is  very  considerable ;  about  140,000  cwt.  of  dry  raisins  are  annually 
exported,  besides  great  quantities  of  oranges,  lemons,  and  figs,  from  Malaga, 
Cadiz,  Alicante,  and  Palma.     Excellent  flax  and  hemp  are  grown,  but 
not  to  a  sufficient  extent  for  home-consumption  ;  the  cotton-plant  prospers 
particularly  well  in  some  of  the  dry  districts.     Saffiron  is  used  in  many  of 
the  national  dishes,  and  prospers  extremely  well  on  the  Spanish  soil ;  it 
might  be  exported  in  considerable  quantity  if  the  preparation  of  it  for 
commerce  was  better  understood.     Soda  is  produced  in  great  quantity, 
and  b  an  article  of  considerable  exportation ;  madder  is  also  cultivated 
with  great  success,  as  well  as  different  kinds  of  spices.     The  sugar-cane 
of  Spain  is  as  good  as  that  of  the  West  Indies,  but  it  is  cultivated  at 
a  much  greater  expense,  and  very  little  sugar  is  made  from  it  for  this 
reaaon* 
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Manufaciurm,^  T^  Spudank  are  not  wantimg  in  Bkill  for  tbe  naefiil 
arts :  but  ihey  dislike  to  devote  themselves  to  any  kind  of  trade,  which  they 
think  beneath  their  dignity,  and  a  Spanish  hidalgo  would  much  rather  beg 
his  bread  than  {wocnre  it  by  devoting  himself  to  any  nseful  labonr.  The 
inhabitants  of  Catalonia,  Valencia,  and  Galicia,  alone  are  distinguished 
from  the  rest  of  their  countrymen  by  activity  and  industry.  Still  there 
might  be  enough  of  tradesmen  to  supply  tbe  home-consumption,  but  their 
work  is  so  ill«done  and  dear,  that  all  finer  articles  are  imported  from  Great 
Britain  and  France.  The  manuflBbctures  of  Spain  have  been  ruined  by 
war ;  many  have  been  entirely  annihilated,  and  others  are  in  a  very  lan- 
guid state,  as  their  produce  was  especially  calculated  for  tbe  colonies,  of 
which  the  market  is  now  closed  to  Spain.  Most  of  the  manufiictures  in 
Spain  have  been  established  by  joint-stock  companies,  which  shows  how 
poor  individuals  are  in  a  kingdom  which  so  long  enjoyed  the  exclusive  pos- 
session of  the  New  world.  The  principal  manufactories  of  silk — ^which 
only  employ  18,000  looms — are  at  Barcelona,  Valencia,  Seville,  and  Ma- 
drid. Spain  is  in  possession  of  the  finest  wool  in  Europe,  and  its  woollen 
manufactures  ought  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world ;  but  this  is  so  little  the 
case  that  they  are  in  the  deepest  decay,  and  their  productions  too  dear  to 
bear  competition  with  foreign  articles.  In  linen  Spain  does  not  supply 
one-sixth  of  its  own  consumption ;  and  the  cotton-manufactures — which 
are  of  qiute  recent  date,  and  never  furnished  above  one-sixteenth  of  the 
home-consumpticm — have  been  almost  entirely  ruined  during  the  last  war. 
Spain  was  once  famous  for  its  tanneries ;  and  Cordova  has  given  its  name 
to  a  particular  kind  of  leather  called  corduan^  or  cordovan,  which  was  in- 
vented by  the  Moors.  There  are  still  leather-manufactories  in  almost  all 
the  provinces  of  Spun,  but  tbe  articles  made  in  them  are  very  indifferent. 
The  Spanish  paper  is  good.  Hats  are  made  in  Badajoz,  but  a  great  many 
are  imported  from  England,  France,  and  Germany.  Hie  exceUent  Span- 
ish iron  loses  its  value  in  the  Spanish  manufactures,  and  is  consequently 
for  the  most  part  imported  raw.  Of  tobacco,  in  the  whole  of  Spain  there 
is  only  one  manufacture,  which  is  at  Seville,  and  the  property  of  the 
crown.  It  is  of  great  extent,  and,  besides  an  enormous  quantity  of  cigars, 
it  furnishes  15,000  cwt.  of  Brazilian  snuff,  and  16,000  of  Spanish  per 
annum.  Spanbh  soap  is  excellent,  and  \b  partly  exported.  Several  ex- 
tensive manufactories  of  chocolate  exist,  which  Ib  also  extensively  fabricated 
by  itinerant  merchants.  Cyder  is  prepared  in  the  Baskish  provinces,  and 
vinegar  in  Catalonia,  Arragon,  and  Navarre.  Few  countries  in  Europe 
are  so  rich  in  saltpetre  as  Spain,  where  the  soil  of  whole  districts  is  im- 
pregnated with  this  mineral,  which  b  exported  in  great  quantities.  Hie 
Dpamsh  gunpowder  is  excellent,  and  mostly  fabricated  in  Valencia,  Gra- 
nada, Mancha,  and  Navarre.  The  royal  manufacture  of  mirrors  at  San 
Ildefonso  furnishes  excellent  articles,  but  it  is  the  only  one  in  the  kingdom, 
and  its  articles  are  too  dear.  Earthen-ware  is  made  in  considerable 
quantity. 

Commerce.]  No  country  in  Europe  equals  Spain  in  natural  commerdal 
advantages,  whether  we  consider  its  situation  or  facilities  of  produce.  Its 
situation  renders  an  intercourse  with  all  parts  of  Europe  extremely  easy, 
and  its  intercourse  with  America  and  Africa  is  carried  on  by  a  shorter  and 
more  direct  course  than  that  of  any  other  nation.  Its  ports  are  numerous 
and  commodious ;  and  its  inhabitants,  accustomed  to  a  warm  climate,  visit 
tbe  tropical  regions  with  more  safety  than  the  inhabitants  of  colder  climates. 
Tlie  produce  of  Spain  consists  of  all  the  necessaries,  and  many  of  the 
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ccmTexuenceB  of  life» — articles  which  always  command  a  ready  market,  and 
are  a  neyer-fidling  sonrce  of  wealth  to  the  nation  which  furnishes  them  in 
any  qnantity.  Unfortunately,  however,  these  natural  advantages  have  all 
been  neatrSLUsed  in  this  country  by  the  wretched  policy  of  its  mlers ;  and 
Spain,  once  the  most  wealthy  and  powerful  country  in  Europe,  is  now 
nearly  last  in  the  scale  of  commercial  and  political  importance.  We  have 
already  noticed  the  difficulties  under  which  the  Spatush  agriculturist  and 
manu&ctorer  labour ;  many  of  these  equally  and  in  some  cases  still  more 
grievously  affect  the  merchant.  The  means  of  transport — without  which 
a  flourishing  internal  trade  cannot  exist — are  very  defective  and  badly  or- 
ganized. The  arrieroi  or  carriers  have  long  been  accustomed  to  travel 
only  on  certain  roads,  and  hardly  any  reward  will  tempt  them  to  go  out 
of  their  old  track.  These  carriers  are  the  travelling  merchants  of  the 
country,  supplying  the  markets  of  the  interior  with  every  kind  of  produce 
in  demand ;  the  merchants  in  the  sea-ports  speculate  only  on  exportatton 
to  foreign  countries,  rarely  on  sales  in  the  interior.  The  caminos  reales 
or  king's  highways  are  not  numerous  in  Spain,  nor  are  they  all  kept  in 
good  repair ;  in  many  places  they  will  not  admit  of  carriages  travelling  at 
a  rate  beyond  a  wiJldng  pace,  nor  of  the  passage  of  loaded  waggons. 
Upon  all  the  practicable  roads  tolls  are  established  at  the  distance  of  10 
or  12  miles  from  each  other;  but  the  government  derives  a  greater  revenue 
from  the  totb  than  it  expends  upon  the  roads.  Thou^  about  three-aad« 
aF-balf  times  as  large  as  England,  the  outlay  on  account  of  old  and  new 
roads  in  Spim  does  not  certainly  amount  to  one-twentieth  part  of  the 
sums  expended  for  the  same  objects  in  that  part  of  the  united  kingdom. 
The  merchants  of  Bilbao,  San  Sebastian,  &c.  have  contributed  greatly  to 
the  improvement  of  the  roads  in  their  vicinity.  A  very  heavy  tax  called 
the  subsidio  del  commercio  is  levied  upon  the  merchants  exclusively,  and 
is  very  unequally  divided ;  every  town  has  derechos  depuertas  or  gate- 
duties  of  its  own ;  and  most  foreign  manufiEu^tured  goods  pay  about  SO  per 
cent,  of  ad  valorem,  duty,  some  as  much  as  60.  There  are  no  substitutes 
for  cash  in  ordinary  mercantile  transactions ;  internal  bills  of  exchange 
pass  from  hand  to  hand  as  cash  only  by  special  arrangement ;  and  the 
trade  of  a  banker,  as  it  is  understood  in  Great  Britain,  is  unknown.  Hence 
payments,  when  large,  become  a  serious  matter,  and  occasion  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  in  counting,  examining,  and  weighing  the  coins,  fiiterest  is 
understood  to  be  fixed  at  6  per  cent,  on  mercantile  transactions.  The  fol- 
lowing table  is  taken  from  the  Balanza  MercantU  for  the  year  I826w 
Very  little  confidence,  however,  can  be  placed  in  this  account.  The  im- 
port of  tobacco  is  not  g^ven,  nor  is  any  account  given  of  the  imports  and 
exports  into  and  from  the  free  provinces  of  the  North.  It  may  also  be 
estimated  that  a  quarter  or  perhaps  a  third  more  of  goods  beyond  the 
quantities  declared  in  tiie  official  returns  are  clandestinely  imported  into 
Spain: 

OrnciAL  TALCS  or  Imtosts  akd  EsroKTS  Duxnro  xm  tsak  VSM, 

Afrlcik 

Asia 

United  SutH 

Enfluid   .  .  .  .  • 

PranoB  •  •  •  • 

Gflrmsny  .  .  .  • 

1,161»085  8,188,76J> 


Exports. 

InportB. 

L.       840 

£.  11,900 

214,660 

46.985 

68,910 

687,800 

957,896 

460,860 

7«6,170 

WJfflO 

160,610 
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EUBOPM. 


Brought  OTW 
Holland 
FruaiA 
RuMia 
Denmark 
Sweden      • 
Turkey 
Stritaerland 
Sardioia 
Italy 
Portugal 
Spaulin  Amorioan  oolonloa 


Balanee  agaiiitt  Spain  LA  ,913,990, 


X.l|16I,0b5 

56,185 

6 

4.08& 

11,585 

6^210 

65 

8 

8S,740 

140,160 

S90,S7S 

L,l,m,4B5 


JLS,188,765 

138^5 

8,060 

185300 

80,070 

87,080 

81,855 

8,9S0 

ll039i» 
146400 
804,090 
754,690 

L.3i778,475 


Monies^  WeighU,  and  Meatures.2  Accoumts  are  kept  at  Madrid  in 
reales  de  vdloHy  and  reales  de  plata.  A  maravedk  de  plata  is  equal  in 
Talae  to  rrV  of  a  penny  British  cnnency ;  a  maravedie  de  veUon  is  of 
only  half  that  value.  A  real  de  plata  is  eqnal  to  aboat  5^.,  and  a  fisloU 
to  16«.  9(/.  British  corrency.  There  are  8  different  Taluations  of  money 
in  Spun.  Oil  is  sold  by  the  arroba  minay  weighing  251bs.  of  Castile ; 
100  of  these  arrobas  are  equal  to  3S5  English  wine-gallons.  Four  arrobas 
of  Madrid  are  eqnal  to  one  quintal,  or  102  English  poondi.  One  hnn- 
died  Spanish  varas  or  yards  are  eqnal  to .  92i»  English  yards ;  and  a 
Spanish  legua  contains  5,000  nunas,  or  the  26.60th  part  of  a  degree  of  the 
equator.  The  trayeller  tries  in  rain  to  find  a  mle  by  which  he  may  com- 
pare the  Spanish  measnres  with  the  English  acre* 
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populatwn,2  The  population  of  Spain  has  increased  very  considerably 
during  the  last  half  century,  and  particularly  since  the  peace  of  1815. 
Acccording  to  a  census  made  by  order  of  government  in  1787-8  the 
population  of  this  country  at  that  time  amounted  to  10,043,968  souls. 
A  census  was  again  taken  in  1797  when  it  was  found  to  amount  to 
10,541,221  souls ;  it  is  believed,  however,  that  the  data  of  this  census 
were  underrated.  In  1821  the  Cortes  made  an  effort  to  obtain  authentic 
accounts  of  the  number  of  inhabitants,  which  they  estimated  at  about 
11,500,000  souls.  More  recently  the  subject  has  been  investigated  by 
Dr  Minano  in  the  4th  volume  of  his  Diccionario  Geograjlco,  Having 
obtained  many  original  documents,  and  compared  together  the  official 
returns  as  deduced  from  conscription  lists,  tax-tables,  &c.,  ACnano  esti- 
mated the  population  of  Spain  in  1826  at  13,732,172  souls,  of  which  the 
elements  were : 


Lay  inhabitants        ....  18,400,081 

Clerry 187,845 

Soldiera 100,788 

Sailon 14.064 


18,738,178 
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The  following  estimate  is  giren  in  Hassel's  *  Historical  and  Statistical 
Almanack'  for  1829 : 


Madrid   . 

Toledo 

GojuUkzan 


JLa  Maseba 

Buifot 

Sorfa 


»Tia 
Avila 
l<eon  • 
Falencia   . 
Toro 
Valladolid 


SBlamanea 
Aitarias 


InhaUtantii. 

KingdoiM  and  P^otIdom. 

lohaUtante. 

.     Sg7,SI8 

Brought  up 

•    4»500,090 

485^203 

Galicia     .           .           . 

1,585,419 

.     157,SS8 

Kstremadura 

556,780 

SS8,577 

Serille      . 

.      70,087 

.    S57,S]0 

CordoTa        .           • 

387,256 

611,768 

Jaen 

.    276,905 

.    867,587 

Granada 

1,097,093 

281,379 

Marcia     • 

.    498,192 

.     168,479 

Amgon 

856,219 

311,755 

Valencia    • 

1,255,095 

.     158,462 

Majorea,  Mlnorea,  &e. 

248,893 

:  126,581 

.1,116,461 

.    243,607 

NaTarre 

288,244 

92,881 

Biscay      •           • 

144,875 

•    272,988 

Guipoacoa 

135,838 

464,565 

Ahiva       • 

•      98,807 

4,500,000 


13,953,959 


Estimating  thus  the  total  superficial  area  of  Spain  at  8,446.52  German 
square  miles,  or  190,049  English  square  miles,  the  average  population  to 
a  square  mile  throu^out  the  whole  kingdom  will  be  73^  nearly. 

Spanish  Tribes.^  I^he  Spanish  nation  consists  of  four  different  races :  viz. 
IW.  Spaniards,  who  form  the  majority  of  the  population.  Celtic,  Roman, 
Gothic,  Vandal,  and  Arab  blood  unite  in  the  Spaniard.  In  the  north  Gothic, 
and  in  the  south  Arabian  blood  seems  to  predominate ;  and  the  Asturians 
and  Castilians  consider  themselves  more  noble  than  the  inhabitants  of  An- 
dalusia where  the  Moors  remained  longer.  On  the  whole,  the  Spaniards 
are  a  vigorous  and  high-spirited  race  of  men.  The  males  are  in  general 
tall  and  thin ;  their  limbs  well-proportioned  ;  their  hair  black ;  their  eyes 
full  of  fire,  and  overshadowed  by  thick  dark  eye-brows ;  their  features 
sharp  ;  their  gestures  measured  and  solemn  ;  and  their  colour  a  dark  yel- 
low. The  women  are  of  low  stature,  but  well-formed,  with  glowing  eyes, 
dark  hair,  and  a  yellow  complexion.  The  Spaniard  is  bohl  and  determin- 
ed;  he  is  proud  of  his  origin,  his  country,  and  his  religion ;  but  he  is  in- 
dolent from  ignorance,  and  selfish  in  the  extreme.  They  are  much  attached 
to  the  manners  and  customs  of  their  forefathers ;  their  bull-fights,  their 
dances  and  games,  as  well  as  their  dress,  the  Cajui  and  the  BedezUlas  of 
the  men,  and  the  31antiUa  and  the  Basquina  of  the  women,  are  truly  na- 
tional. Tlie  principal  defects  in  the  Spanish  character  are  jealousy,  rash- 
ness of  temper,  avidity,  inactivity,  and  indolence.  Obstinacy  is  one  of  the 
chief  defects  of  the  Spanish  character :  indeed,  so  obstinate  is  the  Span- 
iard, and,  in  some  provinces  in  particular,  so  remarkably  self-willed,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  one  part  of  Spain  make  a  jest  of  the  others  on  this  ac- 
count. Thus,  the  obstinate  Biscayan  is  represented  as  driving  a  nail  into 
the  wall  with  his  head,  whilst  the  still  more  obstinate  Arragonian  is  figured 
in  the  same  act  and  attitude,  but  with  the  point  of  the  nail  turned  out- 
ward I  The  small  tribes  which  live  in  the  provinces  of  the  centre,  as  the 
Batueses,  the  Vaqueros,  the  Maragates,  and  Patones,  are  true  descendants 
of  the  Goths,  and  have  remained  more  faithful  to  their  ancient  manners 
and  customs  than  the  other  inhabitants  of  Spain.     The  language  of  tho 
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Spttiardi  hat  aliiMMt  m  numy  different dialectt  n  there  are  provinoesi  the 
rudest  is  that  of  Catalonia  and  the  Baleaiea ;  the  purest  and  softest tbatof 
Castile.  The  latter  is  also  the  written  language,  and  that  of  official  busi- 
ness, and  is  in  general  spoken  by  the  well«educated  daseeii.  24*  The 
JBdiki  or  B<uqtu9f  the  descendants  of  the  andent  Cantabiians,  about 
490,000  in  number,  li^e  in  the  Basldsh  pronnces  and  in  Navaire.  Tbey 
hare  presenred  their  ancient  niannen  and  liberty;  and  are  distinguished  by 
an  open  and  cheerful  character,  full  of  honesty,  good  nature,  love  of  fine- 
dom  and  patriotism.  They  are  a  gallant  and  laborious,  but  also  rade  and 
obstinate  race ;  less  grave  than  the  Castilian,  but  also  less  to  be  depended 
upon.  They  are  addicted  to  games  which  require  bodily  strength^  and 
have  a  national  dance,  the  Zorticoi^  and  a  peculiar  kind  of  bull-6gfat  called 
NoviUoi.  Their  women  are  fresher-looking  than  the  Spanisht  and  are 
equal  to  the  men  in  cheerfulness  and  industry.  ScIL  The  descendants  of 
the  Moors  are  chiefly  found  in  the  Alpujarrss,  where  many  of  them  have 
remained  fidtbfnl  to  the  customs  of  their  fitthers,  though  apparently  M^it^ 
jaresy  or  Christians.  Mu  There  are  about  40,000  or  50,000  Gypaies 
dispersed  throughout  the  whole  of  Spain.  They  speak  a  gibberish-dialect 
intelligible  only  to  themselves,  and  are  called  Gitancu, 

Manners  and  Cuitoms.2  The  Spaniards,  like  the  Italians,  have  been 
celebrated  for  their  abstemiousness  with  regard  to  meat  and  drink.  Per- 
haps this  virtue  in  both  is  more  imaginary  than  real ;  and  where  real  \» 
perhaps  more  the  consequence  of  necessity  than  choice.  The  break&st  is 
said  to  be  generally  chocolate ;  the  dinner  beef,  veal,  and  pork,  but  above 
all  mutton  dressed  in  varioua  ways.  This  must  be  understood  of  the 
higher  ranks ;  the  diet  of  the  lower  dasses  is  extremely  SMSgre^  conaiatiBg 
dnefly  of  vegetables^  sndi  aa  radishes,  garlic,  onions.  Wine  is  said  to  be 
used  only  in  small  quantilies, — a  eircuBMtance  which  has  been  attribated 
to  the  heat  of  the  dimate,  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  inhabitanta  is  a 
cause  no  lees  probable.  To  sleep  after  dinn«  is  customary  with  both 
sexes  of  almost  every  rank.  The  time  of  taking  air  is  in  the  evening ; 
the  heat  of  mid-day  being  so.  intense  aa  almost  to  prednde  every  q^eciss 
of  exercise. 

The  theatre  is  said  to  be  little  frequented.  The  reason  which  has  been 
generally  assigned,  is  the  insipidity  of  the  greater  part  of  the  dramatic 
pieces ;  but  this  reason  is  by  no  oeajas  satisfactory.  All  excellence  is 
comparative ;  and  the  S^wniard^  who  has  no  just  standard  by  which  to 
judge  of  the  dramas  of  his  eountry,  will  no  dxmbt  consider  them  as  excel- 
lent, and  consequently  admire  them  in  the  representation.  That  the 
Spaniards  are  not  deficient  in  wit  and  humour  is  evident  from  the  works 
of  several  of  their  writers  well-known  in  every  nation  of  Europe.  The 
comio  scenes  in  many  of  the  chaptoe  of  Don  Quixote  are  exquisite^  Danc- 
ing is  a  favourite  amusement ;  bat  one,  it  must  be  owned,  somewhat  in- 
compatible with  the  alleged  gravity  of  the  nation.  The  chief  national 
dances  are  the  Fandango  and  the  BoUero. 

jBHU-F%glU8,'\  A  species  of  amusement,  ahnost  peculiar  to  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, but  which  reflects  little  hoaour  on  either  nation^  is  that  of  bull-fighting. 
This  exercise  formerly  was  highly  dangerous,  but  is  now  so  conducted  that 
the  danger  is  more  imaginary  than  real.  From  a  small  hut,  at  the  side  of 
an  area  enclosed  for  the  pttTyose>  the  bull  issues  at  aa  appointed  signal. 
He  is  first  approached  by  the  picadtyi^es  or  equestrian  combatants,  who, 
dressed  in  the  andent  SpaMsh  manner,  and  armed  with  lances,  advance 
against  him  and  pierce  lum  in  different  places      The  furious  animal,  not- 
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wiriiiKiHrtiiig  *tfie  dekt^rtty  of  the  pScadOres,  often  wounds  the  horses  and 
■omefiines  atertxema  both  horse  and  rider.  In  this  case,  the  danger  is 
qmckly  arerted  by  assistants  on  foot,  who  engage  the  animal's  attention  by 
wwiBg  about  bundles  of  tags  of  different  colours,  till  the  picadore  is  w 
moimtedy  and  returns  to  the  charge.  When  the  equestrian  combatants 
have  satisfied  the  dictates  of  their  own  courage,  they  leave  the  bull  to  the 
vanderiUeros  or  pedestrian  combatants.  These  approach  the  animal  with 
<»iition  ;  avoid  all  his  attack's  with  agility  and  address ;  and  leave  fixed  in 
his  neck  a  number  of  small  darts  having  streamers  of  variegated  paper  at 
the  end.  At  length  the  pedestrian  combatants  give  place  to  the  matador^ 
who  advances  single  for  the  purpose  of  despatchiug  the  animal.  The  bull 
has  now  been  greatly  exhausted  by  the  loss  of  blood,  and  by  his  exertions 
against  his  various  assailants  ;  but  hb  ferocity  is,  if  possible,  increased.  The 
matador,  with  a  kind  of  flag  in  one  hand,  and  a  large  dart  in  the  other, 
approaches  his  antagonist,  carefully  watching  every  motion,  and  seizing  a 
piroper  opportunity  aims  at  him  a  mortal  blow  which  generally  brings  the 
enfeebled  bull  to  the  ground  at  once.  If  he  fail,  in  his  ardour  to  retrieve 
his  reputation,  he  often  exposes  himself  to  dangers  apparently  more  real 
than  any  of  those  incurred  by  the  former  combatants,  and  sometimes  he  is 
hurt ;  but  the  bull  is  always  overcome,  the  second  stroke  seldom  failing 
to  bring  him  to  the  ground.  It  has  been  supposed  that  these  combats 
were  introduced  by  Uie  Moors  when  they  possessed  great  part  of  Spain. 
It  might  with  equal  plausibility  be  argued,  that  the  Moors,  if  ever  they 
liractised  them,  borrowed  thehi  from  the  Spaniards.  They  seen^  intleed, 
to  have  originated  among  the  Romans,  and  to  be  a  remnant  of  their  cele- 
brated gladiatorial  scenes.^     The  Spanish  court,  in  former  times,  patron- 

*  Tluit  they  #ere  eomnioto  in  It&lyi  at  an  early  period,  it  eyideot  from  b  passage  of 
MaratMTi,  dcacribinc  a  oombat  In  1SS8,  tlias  extracted  by  Gibbon  : — **  A  general  pro^ 
damation,  aa  far  as  Rimini  and  Ravenna,  invited  the  noblae  to  exerolae  th«r  tkni  and 
oaoragv  in  this  periloua  adventure,  like  Roman  ladiea  were  marahai^ed  in  tlirea 
aquadrona,  and  aealed  in  three  iMdceiniet,  which  on  this  day,  the  third  of  Septen^ber, 
were  lined  with  scarlet  clot]>.  The  fair  Jaoova  di  Rorere,  led  fh^  rtiatrons  ttm&i  beyond 
the  Titer,  a  pore  and  native  raoe»  who  still  represent  the  features  amd  dkafsttt^r  df 
tfMiMifty.  The  remainder  of  the  city  was  divided  between  the  Colonna  and  UrehU 
fiuBufes :  the  two  facHooi  were  proud  of  the  number  and  beauty  of  their  female  bands: 
the  charms  of  Savella  Ursini  are  mentioned  with  praise ;  and  xUt  Colonna  regretted 
the  absence  of  the  youngest  ot  their  house,  who  luid  spi^ned  her  ankle  in  the  garden  Of 
Nen»*s  tower.  The  lota  of  the  champions  were  drawn  by  an  old  and  resnectable  citizen : 
wmA  they  descended  hito  the  arena,  or  pit,  to  encounter  the  wild  buns,  on  root,  aJs  it  sh'oula 
•ecm  with  a  single  spear.  Amidst  the  crowd,  our  annalist  selected  thA' names,  colours, 
and  devices,  of  twenty  of  the  most  conspicuous  knights.  Several  oi  the  names  are  the 
meal  Ulaitfious  of  Itome  and  the  ecclesiastical  state ;  Malatesta,  Polenta,  deUa  Vallow 
Cafnrello,  Shvelli,  Capoecio,  Conti,  Annibaldi,  Attieri,  Corsi.  The  eolou^  were  adapted 
to  their  taste  and  situation  The  devices  are  expressive  of  hope  or  despair,  and  brsathe 
the  apMt  of  gallantry  and  arms.  <"  I  am  alone,  like  the  youngest  of  the  KnattU,*  the  eon* 
fideneeof  an  Intrepid  stranger;  'I  live  disconsolate,^  a  weeping  widower;  <I  burn 
under  aahca,'  a  discreet  loVer :  <  I  adore  Lavinia  or  Lucretla,^  the  ambiguous  dectafa- 
tlon  of  a  modem  passion ;  *  My  faith  is  as  pur^*  the  motto  of  a  white  livery ;  *  Who  la 
smoger  than  myself?*  of  a  lion's  bide ;  <  If  I  am  drowned  in  blood,  what  a  pleasant 
death !'  th4  wish  of  ferodons  courage.  The  pride  or  prudence  of  the  Ursini  restrained 
them  from  the  field,  which  was  occupied  by  three  of  their  hereditary  ri^ls,  whoh^  in-. 
oeriptlons  denoted  the  lofty  greatness  of  the  Colonna  name :  *  Though  ptA,  I  am  strong:' 
•  Strang  as  T  am  great.*  *  If  I  fUl— addressing  himself  to  the  spectators^you  fall  mth 
me :'— Intimating  fsays  the  writer)  that  while  the  Other  families  were  the  subjects  of 
the  Vatican,  they  alone  were  the  supportsraof  the  capitoL  The  eomtamref  the  aniphi- 
theatre  were  dangerous  and  bloody.  Every  champion  successiTsly  encountered  a  w|ld 
bnU«  and  the  victory  may  be  asenbed  to  the  quadrupeds,  since  no  more  than  eleven 
were  left  on  the  field,  with  the  loss  of  nine  woUnded  and  eighteen  killed  on  the  side  of 
their  adversaries.  Some  of  the  noblcat  families  might  mourn  ;  but  the  pomp  of  the 
faneltUe,  iil  the  churches  of  St  John  Lateran,  and  St  Maria  Maffgiore,  afforded  a  se- 
eeod  helUay  to  thopsople."  These  combats  seem  to  have  been  real;  the  modem  Span- 
iarda  have  eODtrived  to  raider  them  only  spectaelee. 
XI.  2  & 
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ized  these  combati,  and  cwised  tbem,  on  perticalw  oocMioni»  to  be  cele- 
brated with  great  magnificence.  They  are  now  as  much  aa  poeaible  dia- 
conraged,  but  totally  to  abrogate  them  would  be  a  dangerous  undertaking. 
The  people  are  greatly  attached  to  them,  and  would  not  quietly  submit 
to  be  depriTed  of  their  ancient  and  favourite  entertainment*  The  surest 
way  of  abrogating  bull-fights  is  to  humanize  the  Spaniards. 

Eeligion.']  The  religion  of  Spain  is  the  Roman  Catholic  Of  all 
Roman  Catholics,  the  Spaniards  are  the  most  bigoted ;  and  therefore,  it 
may  safely  be  inferred,  ibe  most  ignorant.  In  no  country  are  the  clergy 
richer  or  more  rapacious  ;  and  it  has  been  remarked  that,  by  a  singulsr 
inconsistency,  the  mendicants  who  profess  poverty  ai^  if  possible,  more 
rapacious  than  any  of  the  other  orders.  The  king  has  not  only  the  no- 
mination of  archbishops,  bishops,  and  higher  dignitaries,  but  haa»  since 
1753,  appointed  to  the  smaller  benefices  sdso.  The  clergy  were  formeriy 
exempt  from  all  taxes,  but  the  king  has  now  power  to  tax  them  with  ha 
other  subjects.  The  Spanish  clergy  are  remarkably  ignorant  and  dissolute 
in  their  morals ;  instead,  therefore,  of  improving  the  minds  of  the  people, 
they  contribute  much  to  disseniinate  ignorance  and  vice  among  aU  ranks. 
Hie  number  of  archbbhoprics  in  Spain  is  8.  The  number  of  the 
bishoprics  is  51.  The  archbishop  of  Toledo  is  primate  of  Spun,  chancel- 
lor of  Castile,  and,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  a  privy  counsellor.  His  revenue, 
according  to  the  most  moderate  calculation,  is  £90,000  annually ;  other 
calculations  make  it  £100,000.  The  ecclesiastics  of  all  classes,  includ- 
ing monks  and  nuns,  amounted  in  1787,  according  to  Townshend,  to 
188,625. 

Language.']  The  most  ancient  language  in  Spun  was  probably  that 
of  the  Cantabrians,  of  which  remnants  exist  in  the  peculiar  dialect  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Pyrenees,  called  the  Basldsh  lan- 
guage. This  language  of  the  Cantabrians,  probably  mixed  with  Pheni- 
cian  and  Carthaginian  expression  and  forms,  was  superseded  by  that  of 
the  Romans  during  their  dominion  in  Spain,  and  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated Roman  teadiers  of  eloquence,  Quintilian,  was  a  Spaniard  by  birth. 
During  the  reign  of  the  Westro-Goths  in  Spain,  a  kind  of  Lingua 
Romana — ^which,  like  that  of  all  other  countries,  was  a  mixture  of  the 
Latin  and  German  tongues,  but  which  did  not  supersede  the  Latin — ^was 
spoken  in  this  country.  When  the  greatest  part  of  Spain  had  been  con- 
quered by  the  Moors,  the  Arabian  language — already  highly-cultivated 
and  well-adapted  to  poetry— was  soon  introduced  among  the  people^  and 
in  a  short  time  spoken  with  fiusility.  A  party  of  Westro-Gothic  Spaidards 
retired  into  the  mountains,  as  mentioned  in  our  historical  sketch,  and  by 
them  several  small  kingdoms  were  gradually  formed,  among  which  Castile 
soon  obtained  a  pre-eminence  even  above  Arragon,  with  which  it  was  af- 
terwards united  by  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  The  division 
of  Spain  into  so  many  small  kingdoms  naturally  aifected  the  Lingua 
RomanOy  which  had  been  preserved  by  those  Spaniards  who  had  resisted 
the  yoke  of  the  Moors,  and  was  now  split  into  as  many  dialects  as  there 
were  kingdoms.  Among  these  dialects,  that  of  Castile  gradually  became 
the  classic  language  of  Spain.  Its  basis  is  Latin.  The  proportion  of 
Teutonic  words  greatiy  exceeds  those  of  Moorish  extraction ;  the  Arabic 
holds  only  a  third  place.  Force  of  expression  and  depth  of  sound 
are  characteristic  features  of  the  Spanish  language.  The  abundance  of 
pore  and  full  rowels  gives  a  beautiful  harmony  to  it,  and  a  rich  romantic 
country  has  furnished  it  with  an  abundance  of  fine  inuiges:  so  that  tiie 
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whole  language  may  be  considered  as  hig^y  poetical,  and  Spanish  poetry 
is  ill  fact  the  germ  of  Spanish  literature. 

LfitereUureJ^     Ihe  poetry  of  the  Troubadours  early  penetrated  into 
Spain;  bat  the  true  rise  of  Spanish  national  poetry  must  be  placed  in  the 
midst  of  tbe  14th  century.     A  noble  independence  of  thought,  and  great 
dignity  and  calmness  of  expression  are  characteristic  features  of  the  early 
Spanish  poetry.     In  the  middle  ages,  amid  the  struggles  in  which  Spain 
ivBs  inTolred,  its  poetry  degenerated  into  ballads  and  songs.     Among  the 
moat  remarkable  of  these  national  ballads,  were  those  celebrating  the  glory 
of  tbe  gallant  hero,  Rodrigo  Diaz  de  Vivar,  called  El  Campeador,  (the 
combatant)  or  the  CieL    The  contents  of  these  ballads  haire  been  preserved 
in  a  poem,  entitled,  JEl  poema  de  Cid;  which  belongs  most  probably  to 
the  12th  century.     Of  die  ballads  on  the  Cid,  there  may  perhaps  be  still 
about  one  hundred  existing.     A  very  great  number  of  Spanish  ballads  and 
song»  hare  been  collected  ;  one  of  the  oldest  collections  is  the  Concionero 
de  Romances^  Anveree  1555.     Science  and  poetry  were  at  one  time  so 
closely  united  in  Spain  with  real  life,  that  its  greatest  heroes  were  also 
generally  the  best  scholars,  and  often  the  finest  poets.     By  the  conquest 
of  Naples,   Spanish  literature,  coming  in  contact  with  Uie  Italian  and 
classical  spirit,  began  to  purify,  and  was  particularly  promoted  by  Boscan 
about  1526.     His  friend  Garcilazo  de  la  Vega,  was  still  more  celebrated, 
also,  Diego  de  Mendoza,  Charles  the  Fifth's  dreaded  viceroy  of  Italy,  the 
author  of  tbe  comic  novel,  LazariUo  de  Tormes^  so  celebrated  in  Spain. 
In  epic  poetry  the  Spanish  have  not  succeeded  so  well,  if  we  except  the 
Araueana^  by  Alonzo  de  Ercilla  y  Zuniga,  which  relates  the  conquest  of 
a  gallant  American  tribe.     But  the  finest  flowers  of  Spanish  poetry  are 
to  be  found  in  their  dramas.     The  Spanish  drama,  like  that  of  many  other 
nations,  begins  with  sacred  and  religious  representations.     Tbe  Spaniards 
have  not  adopted  the  ordinary  Grecian  division  into  comedy  and  tragedy ; 
but  employ  a  quite  peculiar  one,  viz :  into  Camedias  divinae  y  humanas. 
The  firat  have  been  divided  into  Vid(u  de  Scmtosy  or  *  Legends  of  Saints,' 
and  Centos  Sacratnentales,  which  were  performed  on  one  of  the  great 
catholic  feasts,  the  Corpus  Christi  day.     The  second  were  divided  into 
three  classes,  viz:  Igt,  The  heroical  or  historical ;  2d.  The  comedias  de  capa 
y  espada^  or  '  comedies  of  the  mouth  and  the  sword,'  turning  upon  in- 
trigues in  high  life;  and  3<^.  Comedias  de  Jigwirony  in  which,  adventurers, 
pickpockets,  and  ladies,  perform  the  principal  parts.    Torres  Naharro  of  the 
16th  century,  may  be  considered  as  the  founder  of  the  Spanish  drama ; 
he  was  succeeded  by  Lope  de  Ruega,  who  was  also  an  actor.     But  the 
Spanish  theatre  was  in  a  very  rude  state  in  his  time ;  consisting  mostly  of 
some  planks,  a  few  benches,  and  a  meagre  wardrobe,  which,  with  the 
whole  scenery,  could  easily  be  packed  up  into  a  laige  bag.     The  celebrated 
Lope  de  Vega,  bom  in  1562,  attempted  all  kinds  of  Spanish  dramas  with 
great  success.     His  most  celebrated  plays,  without  counting  smaller  inter- 
ludes, form  a  collection  of  25  volumes.     His  spirit  of  invention  seems  to 
have  been  inexhaustible ;  but  he  wants  polish,  which  indeed,  we  could 
scarcely  expect  to  find  conjoined  with  such  an  astonishing  fertility  of  im- 
agination.    He  was  succeeded  by  a  host  of  imitators,  all  of  whom  were 
eclipsed  by  the  immortal  Don  Pedro  Calderon  de  la  Barca,  bom  in  1600, 
who  raised  the  Spanish  theatre  to  its  highest  glory.     His  genius  also  was 
very  fertile,  for  127  dramas  are  ascribed  to  him,  besides  innumerable  smaller 
pieces.     The  great  Cervantes  tried  his  genius  in  dramatic  poetry,  and  bis 
Ntifnantia  is  a  most  wonderful  production.     With  the  French  rulers, 
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French  tMte  vaf.  introdnced  i^to  tbe  oountry;  Igqas  de  Lwut  ww  th^ 
founder  of  the  French  school ;  and  H  waa  ooly  in  the  laUer  part  <^  Uie  18th 
centorv,  that  Garcia  de  hi  Hnerto  attempted  the  rartocmtion  of  the  nataonai 
Spanish  drama.  The  political  conynUiona  under  which  thia  unhappy 
country  has  bo  long  laboured,  have  naturally  stifled  all  poetical  talent,  bk 
novels  the  Spanish  literature  h  very  rich,  particularly  in  t^ooe  of  chi?ilry. 
The  Lazarillo  de  Tonnes  of  Di^o  de  Mendoen,  intooduced  comic  navels 
into  fashion;  and  the  inimitable  Miguel  de  Cervantes,  bom  in  1547, 
shines  like  a  brilliant  star  among  a  crowd  of  novel  writers  of  this  dasa. 
His  Don  Quixote,  which  has  been  translated  intpi  all  langoages,  and 
even  in  the  very  worst  translation,  still  [N-esents  an  inexhaustible  foantaia 
of  amusement.  It  is,  besides,  the  sp^kling  wit  with  which  every  pag» 
glitters,  full  of  the  soundest  philosophy,  and  one  of  the  most  perfect  and 
most  faithful  pictures  of  human  life.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  con- 
mencement  of  the  decay  o)f  Spanish  liteiSLture.  Tbe  witty,  but  eccentrie 
Louis  de  Gongora  de  Argote,  carried  bombast  to  its  highest  pitch  about 
the  year  1600,  and  found  plenty  of  followers.  In  the  18th  century, 
Candarus,  Zantora,  and  Canizares,  endeavoured  to  revive  a  better  taste  ia 
the  dnuna,  and  the  Mexican  Nun,  Inez  de  la  Crux,  and  some  ptbers,  were 
distinguished  in  lyric  poetry,  but  nothing  has  appear^  in  recent  ttnes 
which  could  be  compared  to  the  productions  of  the  golden  age.  of  Spanish 
poetry.  Among  the  modem  and  living  poets  are  Griarte,  Arrayal,  Suaa, 
Melendex,  Valdes^  Norona,  Cadalso,  Moratin,  and  Cornelia.  Ia  prose 
writings,  with  the  exception  of  novels,  the  Spanish  literatnre  ia  much  leas 
distingubbed  than  in  poetry.  In  ancient  times  Spain  had  some  distin- 
guished theoli^cal  writers  and  commentators  on  Uie  Bible ;  as  Alfonso 
Tostado,  Nebuja,  Luis  Vives,  Fern.  Nunez,  and  Alfonso  de  Alcala,  who^ 
in  1517,  finished  the  Polyglotta.^  But  the  study  of  divinity  has  been 
completely  checked,  and  philosophy  is  in  a  stiU  worse  state.  However, 
some  popular  philosophicfd  writers  have  been  distinguished,  among  whom 
wo  may  name  Feman,  Perez  de  Oliva,  Ambrosio  de  Morales,  Lorenzo 
Gracian,  among  the  ancients ;  and  Antonio  de  UUoa,  and  Campomanes, 
among  the  modems.  Spanish  lawyers  were  once  held  in  reputation  in 
Europe;  Antonio  and  Diego  Gromez,  Suarez,  Morzilla,  Mariana,  and 
Pereira,  are  celebrated  among  the  ancient  Spanish  writers  on  jurisprudence, 
and  Greg.  Mayans,  among  the  modem ;  nevertheless,  this  science  is  in  a 
sad  state  at  this  moment,  and  the  manner  of  administering  justice  faulty 
in  the  extreme.  In  medicine  and  surgery  the  Spaniards  are  sadly  b^ind 
the  other  nations  of  Europe:  though  in  former  times  Francisco  Vales, 
Hernandez  and  Herrera,  and  still  earlier  the  Arabian  physicians,  had  a 
brilliant  reputation.  Natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  and  mathematics,  are 
yet  in  their  childhood  in  Spain ;  but  among  the  Spanish  mathematicians 
D.  Ant.  Ulloa  has  acquired  some  reputation.  History  was  aarly  written 
in  Spain ;  and  in  the  16th  century  some  historical  works  of  high  merit 
appeared ;  but  this  branch  of  literature  could  not  floniish  under  the  shackles 

'  The  maonscrlpti  used  io  thit  Polyglott  were  all  deposited  ^n  tbe  uniyerBlty  library 
of  Akahu  Profeeaor  Moldenhawer,  a  German,  went  to  Alcala  Io  17B4>  in  order  to 
inspect  these  manuscripts.  Not  being  able  to  find  them*  he  suspected  that  they  were 
desif^nedly  secreted  from  him.  But  at  last  be  discoyered,  that  a  rery  Illlterate.librarian, 
about  1749«  who  wanted  room  for  some  new  books,  sold  all  the  ancient  rdlum  manu. 
scripts  to  one  Tor^o,  who  dealt  in  fire-works,  as.materials for  maklncrockets.  Amongst 
these  manuscripts  were  seven  Hebrew  ones  of  great  antiouity.  What  would  ^  nid 
of  the  librarians  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  univer- 
sities, and  Advoeates*  libraries,  were  they  to  dispose  of  the  manuscripts  under  their 
ohavge  as  did  the  librarian  of  Alcalfk 
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of  tile  Ibqiii«ti«fi,  and  tiM  most  abmird  of  CBnwrahtpg^  Among  Spttniili 
hiMorums  we  remark  LaaCaMi»,  AtnlfrDsio  de  Morales^  the  historiographer 
of  F1li]ip•II^  and  Di^o  de  Mendoza,  wfaoae  history  of  Grranada  is  writ^ 
ten  in  a  highly'^nltinited  language.  Ant  de  SoUs  wrote  in  the  17th 
centmy  a  beantifiil  history-  of  the  conquest  of  Meacioo;  hut  the  most 
labonoua  Spanish  historian  is  perhaps  the  Jesuit  Mariana,  who  died  in 
16^  in  bis  90th  yeu*.  Classic  literature  is  onltiraited,  but  without  taste 
or  crittoal  spirit.  Latin  is  held  in  great  estimation,  and  something  has 
been  done  for  the  national  language ;  but  the  dictionary  of  the  Academy 
is  rery  incomplete*  There  was-  a  time  when  geography  and  statistics 
were  highly  cultirated  in  Spain.  The  most  ancient  geography  of  Spain 
was  written  by  Al  Rasis,  an  Arabian,  who  flourished  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury.'' In  modem  times  Gomez,  EspinaH  y  Grarcia,  Cavanilles,  Alcedo, 
Aanra»  and  Antillon  have  distinguished  themselTesin  this  department; 
There  are  very  good  maps  by  Liopez,  and  excellent  sea-charts  by 
Tofino:  and  in  the  science  of  na'rigation  very  goo<f  worics  have  been 
written  by  Ciscar,  Clavrjo,  and  Solano.  Tlie  agricultural  and  patrioticid 
societies  which  have  been  formed  in  recent  times  in  Spsdn  have  done 
nrach  fer  the  advancement  of  the  useful  arts,  and  numerous  works 
on  these  subjects  have  appeared.  Botany  has  always  been  a  favourite 
study  in  Spain,  and  in  almost  all  large  towns  there  are  botanical  gardens. 
Among  Spanish  authors  who  have  enriched  the  science  of  botany,  are 
Cavanilles,  Ortega,  Palau,  Molina,  and  Pavon.  The  Arabs  who,  during 
the  period  of  their  dominion  in  Spain,  contributed  so  much  to  advance  the 
arts  and  sciences,  were  puticulariy  skilled  in  architecture ;  and  in  the 
town  of  Oranada,  the  capital  of  their  last  magnificent  kingdom,  the  splendid 

'  In  th«  period  of  the  Moorish  dominatioa  the  caliphs  of  Cordora  had  a  library  o» 
600,000  Tolames^  44  of  whfeh  were  cmploTed  in  the  mere  catale^ae.     Mora  than  300 
Arabian  writers  suooessiyelj  appeared  in  Cordom  and  Almeria,  and  Mnrda,  aad  alM»T« 
70  paUic  libraries  were  opened  in  the  cities  of  the  Andalnaian  kingdom.     This  state 
of  Icaminf  lasted  600  years  in  that  now  beniglited  region,  and  was  coeyal  with  the 
darkest  and  most  aloUiml  period  of  European  ignorance.     Ten  yean  after  tiie  oonquest 
of  Spain,  a  map  of  it  was  presented  to  tlie  caliph  of  Daausow,  in  which  were  repre* 
sented  the  seas,  the  riYers^  the  harlwurs,  the  inhabitants  and  cities,  and  mineral  pro- 
ductions.   Not  leas  than  1,851  Arabian  manuscripts  In  the  library  of  the  fiscurial,  have 
been  classified  by  Casiri  in  his  Bibliotheca  of  SiMmish  Arabian  literature,  in  8  toIs. 
foL  l'7€O-'\710,  and  ret  prcTious  to  that  periods  the  greatest  part  of  that  library,  rich  In 
the  spoila  of  Gnnada»  had  beoi  conaunmd  by  fire  in  1671.     Amongst  these  is  a  eopi- 
oos  treatise  of  husbandry,  bv  an  Arabian  of  Seville,  in  the  12th  century,  still  existing, 
and  which  Casiri  had  intended  once  to  publish.     Bat  an  Arabian  manuscript  history 
ef  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  by  £bn  ^hatib^  a  native  Granadian,  who  died  in  1374^ 
has  been  publbhed  by  Casiri,  along  with  n  biographical  account  of  Spain,  by  an  Ambian 
ef  Valencia.     The  History  of  Granada  occupies  142  folio  printed  pages,  and  that  of 
the  caliphs  of  Cordova  177  pages,  by  Ben  Hazel,  of  Granada.     Amongst  these  also, 
l>  a  poem  on  Tarik,  the  Arabian  warrior  who  vanquished  Roderic,  the  last  of  the  Go* 
thie  Idngs,  in  the  battle  of  Xeres,  written  by  the  Arabian  visir  of  Abdabrahman  I. 
and  a  manuscript  account  of  Musa,  the  successor  of  Tarik,  who  finished  the  conquest 
of  Spain,  written  by  his  grandson,  both  of  them  manuscripts  of  the  8th  century.     Al 
Beltaarl  of  Malaga,  was  an  eminent  botanist,  who  traversed  Africa,.  Persia,  and  Irtdia, 
in  senfvh  of  plants.     £bn  Abmod,  cadi  of  Toledo,  who  died  in  1,1G9,  furnished  Abui  • 
£tfaj«  with  tike  major  part  of  his  literary  anecdotes,  and  our  learned  orientalist,-  Pooocke^ 
witli  the  text  of  his  ancient  Arabian  history.     It  was  In  these  davs  of  Arabian  glory 
that  thaae  eminent  masters  in  Jewish  and  Hebrew  learning,  Solomon  Jarchi,  Aben 
£zm»  AbravaneU,  Maimonides,  and  David  Kimchi,  all  of  them  Spanish  Jews,  flour- 
ished.    It  was  not  till  more  than  600  years  after  the  Moorish  conquest,  that  the  ChriS' 
tian  Spaniards  produced  either  a  poet  or  a  historian,  and  he  a  mere  Monkish  chrtmider, 
Rodefic  of  Toledo  by  name.     Besides  theae  above  mentioned,  there  is  a  complete 
Arabian  history  In  manuscript,  of  the  conquest,  topography,  literature,  and  eminent 
personages  of  Andalusia  or  Spain,  in  the  time  of  the  AraDs»  in  8  Uarge  voiumes,  by 
Ahmed  al  Monkeri,  a  native  of  Andalusia.     This  manuscript  belongad  to  our  country* 
auu)  Bmce^  the  Abyssinian  traveller 
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palace  of  the  Alhambra  is  still  a  glorioiiB  monument  of  Moorish  ardiitec- 
tural  skill.  The  Grothic  architecture  was  natorslly  intermixed  in  Spain 
with  that  of  the  Moors,  which  gives  to  it  in  this  country  a  distinctiTe 
diaracter.  Bermgete  brought  Grecian  architecture  from  Rome  to  Spain. 
The  Escurial  was  built  by  Juan  BapL  de  Toledo  and  Juan  Herrera ;  the 
dome  at  Grsnada  by  Coyarmbias ;  but  most  of  the  modem  buildings  have 
been  constructed  by  Italian  and  French  architects.  Among  the  ^lanish 
sculptora  we  distinguish  Alonzo  Bermgete,  Gregorio  Hemandea,  and 
Juan  Martinez  Montanes.  The  greatest  Spanish  painters  are  Diego  Ve- 
lasquez de  Siloa,  Jos,  de  Ribera  called  Spagnoletto,  Espinosa,  Murttllo, 
Herrera,  Luis  de  Vargas  Morales  called  el  Divino,  Navariete,  Pablo  de 
Lespedez,  Guevara,  and  Gallegos.  Music  must  be  natural  to  so  poetical 
a  people  as  the  Spanish,  and  every  herdsman  can  perform  on  some  instru- 
ment. It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  remark  that  in  the  present  state  of 
Spain  no  encouragement  whatever  is  given  to  the  arts  and  sciences.  Tlie 
number  of  new  works  is  very  small,  and  the  book-trade  is  shackled  by  aa 
absurd  censorship  and  prohibitive  laws.  During  the  brief  existence  of  the 
Constitution,  the  stirring  spirit  awakened  by  the  breath  of  liberty  produced 
many  new  works  which  contributed  to  difiuse  some  new  and  liberal  ideas; 
but  this  of  course  has  been  again  checked.  Most  literary  works  have  been 
produced  by  the  different  literary  societies  for  which  Spaniards  have  always 
shown  a  peculisr  fondness,  as  if  hero  the  spirit  of  corporation  and  asso- 
ciation ruled  even  in  scientific  and  literary  pursuits.  The  price  of  books 
is  high.  There  are  few  periodicals  except  the  memoirs  published  by  the 
different  literary  societies,  and  none  has  had  a  long  existence  ;  even  the 
Efemeridaa  Literarias,  and  its  continuation  the  Memorial  ZMerano 
existed  only  for  a  few  years.  Before  the  Constitution,  no  other  political 
paper  existed  but  the  Gazette  de  Madrid ;  during  the  constitutional  gov- 
ernment numerous  papers  appeared,  but  they  were  instantly  annihilated  on 
the  restoration  of  absolute  power. 

Estahliehments  for  EducatumT^  There  are  15  universities'  in  Spain. 
During  the  constitutional  government  a  plan  was  formed  for  a  new  and 
better  organization ;  but  nothing  of  this  kind  can  now  be  hoped  for ;  the 
coll^res  or  gymnasias  stand  entirely  under  the  direction  of  the  priests,  and 

*  At  the  15  Spuiish  anlYenUi«  and  MminariM  won  itadying  in  tbe  year  18S6  :— 
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Philoaophy  and 
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PliUtMophy. 
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dcooca 

CukOB  Law. 

M«4ieiii«. 

Total. 

AlcaU, 

88 
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SS2 

15 

- 

364 

Cervera, 

2Si 

98 

1S8 

28 

76 

673 

Granada, 

171 

81 

4J7 

47 

96 

812 
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145 

140 

236 

36 

^— 

637 

Onate, 

183 

— 

116 

11 

.. 

270 

Orchuda, 

61 

26 

82 

6 

^^ 

idi 

Oriedo, 

166 

7S 

169 

28 

—. 

420 

96 

69 

186 

88 

46 

418 
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S63 

124 

414 

89 

64 

1,064 

SeTiUe,    . 

240 

66 

S78 

7 

189 

870 

Toledo, 

114 

49 

77 

17 

_ 

257 

Valeucia, 

612 

179 

488 

26 

964 

1,669 

ValladoUd,  . 

289 

96 

716 

86 

63 

1,247 

Sarragoeaa,     . 

297 

266 

419 

62 

161 

1,175 

Majorca, 

96 

80 

61 

~- 

— 

177 

2,986 

1,295 

4,077 

4C2 

1,048 

9,867 

ScnunoTt^Sf       .        •        > 

2,200 

1,610 

— 

— 

— 

3,810 

1 

6,186 

2.?H)-> 

4,077 

462 

1,046 

13,677 
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the  eleoientaiy  schools  both  in  towns  and  villages  are  wretched  beyond 
description.  In  general,  all  instruction  in  Spanish  schools  of  any  kind 
rests  chiefly  upon  dogmas  and  scholastic  maxims,  and  is  fitted  to  stifle  in 
the  scholar  every  idea  of  his  own.  The  Estndios  Reales  de  San  Isidoro 
at  Madrid  was  better  organized  in  recent  times,  but  we  are  unable  to  state 
if  the  new  organization  has  been  kept  up.  Of  schools  destined  for  a  par- 
ticular purpose  there  are  Seminarios  conciliares  for  the  young  clergy ;  a 
school  of  medicine  at  Madrid ;  and  several  schools  of  surgery  at  Madrid 
and  other  towns ;  an  academy  for  engineers  at  Zamora ;  one  for  artillery 
at  Segovia ;  a  marine  school  at  Isla  de  Leon  and  some  other  towns  ;  and 
several  mathematical  and  mining  schools,  drawing  academies,  and  schools 
of  commerce.  Learned  societies-^-as  we  have  already  mentioned — are 
very  numerous  in  Spain.  The  principal  are  :  the  academy  of  sciences  at 
Senile ;  the  academy  of  the  fine  arts  at  Madrid,  founded  in  1752  ;  the 
academies  of  arts  at  Seville,  Cadiz,  Valencia,  Sarragossa,  and  Palma ;  the 
geographical  academy  at  Valladolid  ;  the  academies  of  Spanish  and  canoni- 
cal law ;  the  theological  academy ;  the  Latin  academy ;  the  academy  of 
Spanish  language  at  Madrid;  the  historical  society;  the  academies  of 
medicine  at  Madrid,  Barcelona,  and  Seville ;  the  society  for  natural  phi- 
losophy at  Barcelona ;  the  mathematical  academy  at  Granada ;  the  marine 
academy  at  Alicante ;  and  numerous  agricultural  and  patriotic  societies,  of 
which  many  were  formed  during  the  insurrection,  and  the  time  of  the  Con- 
stitution, in  1808.  Of  public  libraries  there  are  at  Madrid  the  royal 
library  and  six  others ;  one  in  the  Escurial ;  two  at  Valencia ;  two  at 
Sarragossa;  and, one  at  Toledo ;  besides  those  belonging  to  the  diflferent 
universities.  There  is  a  cabinet  of  natural  history,  and  a  collection  of 
coins  and  antiquities  at  Madrid ;  a  museum  at  Barcelona ;  and  observa- 
tories at  Madrid,  Isla  de  Leon,  Passage,  Ferrol,  &c.  The  principal  botanic 
gardens  are  at  Madrid,  Cadiz,  Cartagena,  and  St  Lucar. 


CHAP.  V.-GOVERNMENT— REVENUE— MILITARY  AND  MARINE 

FORCE. 

GdvemmewtJ^  Since  the  time  of  Charles  V.  who,  if  he  did  not  dissolve 
the  cortes  or  parliament,  at  least  eluded  their  authority,  and  taught  his 
successor  likewise  to  elude  it,  Spain  has  been  an  absolute  monarchy.  The 
cortes  have  sometimes  been  assembled  for  the  sake  of  form,  but  they  no 
longer  enjoy  even  a  shadow  of  power.  The  occasion  on  which  they  are 
generally  assembled  is,  at  the  succession  of  a  new  king,  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  him  homage.  For  this  purpose  they  were  assembled  in  1789,  when 
in  the  church  of  St  Jerome,  in  Madrid,  they  promised  allegiance  to  his 
late  Catholic  majesty.  *'  On  this  occasion,"  says  Bourgoigne,  '^  letters 
of  convocation  are  sent  to  all  the  grandees ;  to  all  persons  bearing  titles 
of  Castile ;  and  to  every  city  which  has  a  right  to  send  deputies  to  the 
COTtes.  The  two  first  classes  represent  the  nobility ;  the  priests  sit  in  the 
name  of  the  clergy;  and  the  cities  which  depute  one  of  their  magistrates, 
represent  the  peop W 

In  1713,  the  cortes  were  assembled  by  Philip  V.  that  they  might  give 
their  approbation  to  the  pragmatic  sanction.  At  that  time,  it  was  ordamed 
that  the  cortes  should  be  represented  by  a  permanent  committee,  consist- 
ing of  eight  members,  of  whom  the  provinces  of  Castile  nominate  six; 
Catalonia  and  Majorca,  one ;  and  Valencia  and  Arragon,  one.   These  hold 
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their  offices  for  eight  years.  To  them  was  originaUy  eommitled  the 
management  of  g;reat  putt  of  the  taxes ;  but  thef  were  not  srfciedl  long 
to  enjoy  that  power.  Alhenmi,  m  1718,  transferred  the  power  to  the 
hands  of  the  king ;  and,  since  that  time,  the  committee  baa  the  manage- 
ment of  no  more  money  than  is  necessary  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  raem- 
foera.  In  Yirtae  of  these  offices,  they  are  memhera  of  the  oomcil  of 
finances ;  and  these  have  the  privilege  of  assenting  to  such  taxes  as  the 
king  and  bis  ministers  are  pleased  to  levy. 

The  following  are  the  chief  courts  or  councils  by  Mdadla  the  administFa- 
iion  of  Spain  is  conducted :  1^.  The  ooimcil  of  despatches,  likewise  called 
the  cabinet  council,  or  jmito.  This  is  the  council  which  has  the  sole 
power  in  the  affiurs  of  the  kingdom,  td.  The  council  of  state.  In  tliis 
council  the  king  presides,  and  the  ardibishop  of  Toledo,  from  his  office, 
is  always  a  member.  3(/.  The  council  of  finances,  wfai<^  arranges  the 
taxes  which  it  becomes  necessary  to  impose.  4</k  The  council  of  war. 
5/^  The  supreme  council  of  Castile.  6th,  The  supreme  council  of  Ar- 
ragon.  7th,  The  supreme  council  of  the  inquisition.  S^  The  council  of 
the  orders  of  knighthood.  9/^  The  council  of  the  Crusada.  This  coun- 
cil, under  the  fiction  of  raising  money,  for  the  purpose  of  being  expended 
in  the  crusades,  imposes  on  the  clergy  the  necessary  taxes. 

The  chief  ministers  are  the  minister  for  foreign  affiurs,  who  may  with 
propriety  be  called  the  prime  minister,  and  who  is  distinguished  by  being 
called  the  secretary  of  state ;  the  minister  of  war,  whose  antboiity  is  hr 
from  being  extensive  ;  the  minister  of  marine ;  and  the  minister  of  fin- 
ances.    As  all  these  depend  on  the  king's  pleasure,  their  only  business  is  to 
transact  the  business  of  the  nation  in  the  way  which  is  most  agreeable  to 
their  master.     In  his  title  the  king  enumerates  all  the  provinces  and  ter- 
ritories, which  he  at  present  possesses,  or  has  at  any  time  possessed.     On 
ordinary  occasions,  he  is  called  his  Catholic  majesty,  a  title  whidi  was 
given  by  the  pope  to  king  Ferdinand  in  1496.     The  heir  apparent  is 
styled  prince  of  Asturias ;  and  the  other  children  of  the  royal  family 
If^anUu,     Crowning  is  a  ceremony  which  the  Spanish  monarchs  never 
use.     The  royal  ordonnances  are  marked  with  a  stamp  or  seal,  bearing  the 
words,  Jo  el  Bey,  *  I  the  king.'     The  Spanish  nobility  are  divided  into 
7Htukulo9,  or  those  of  the  higher,  and  Hidalgos  those  <Jf  the  lower  order. 
The  higher  order  consists  oiF  dukes,  marquises,  coimts,  viscounts,   and 
barons.     These  are  styled  flhistrious,  place  the  title  Don  before  Aeir 
Christian  name,  and  are  addressed  by  the  title  of  their  eminences.    Among 
the  most  valuable  of  their  privileges,  is  that  of  wearing  thdr  hats  in  the 
presence  of  the  king.     This  privilege  is  not  peculiar  to  them ;  it  is  enjoyed 
by  cardinals,  nuncios,  archbishops,  the  grand  priors  of  Castile,  and  of 
Malta,  the  generals  of  the  orders  of  St  Domittic  and  St  Francis,  ambas- 
sadors, knights  of  the  golden  fleece,  and  of  the  orders  of  St  James,  Cala- 
trava,  and  Alcantara ;  but  it  is  said  never  to  be  made  use  of  without  a 
nod  firom  the  king,  expressing  his  approbation.     None  of  die  higher  no- 
bility can  be  arrested  without  express  orders  from  their  sovereign.     The 
inferior  nobility  are  extremdy  numerous,  for  the  most  part  extremely 
proud,  and  often  extremely  poor 

In  judicial  matters,  the  civil  and  canon  laws  are  sometimes  adhered  to: 
and  Spain  has  several  ancient  codes,  which  form  what  may  be  denominated 
the  law  of  the  country.  Lawyers  are  numerous,  but  not  remarkable  for 
thetr  knowledge,  and,  amid  the  multiplicity  of  municipal  and'  provincial 
laws,  they  usually  continue  to  throw  matters  into  still  greater  confusion. 
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J^evenue.^  The  Spanish  reyenne  was  once  the  largest  in  Europe,  but 
is  now  greatly  reduced.  The  revenue  of  1828  is  stated  to  have  amounted 
to  £5,988,410.  This  sum  is  raised  from  rarious  sources,  according  as 
it  suits  the  conveniency  or  exigency  of  goyemment.  The  system  of  taxa- 
tion is  in  the  last  degree  defective,  and  it  may  easily  be  betieved  that  the 
expenditure  is  more  than  equal  to  the  revenue.  In  £act  the  debt — which 
b  at  present  nearly  £165,000,000 — is  rapidly  accumulating. 

Military  €md  Marine  Force.'^  The  army,  exclusive  of  that  muntained 
in  the  colonies,  which  are  garrisoned  by  special  troops,  amounted  in  1829  to 
78,000  men«,  bat  waa  very  deficient  in  discipline.  Daring  the  late  war,  Spain 
possessed  a  conttdwahle  number  of  ships ;  but  they  were  vainly  opposed  to 
the  saperior  skill  and  courage  of  British  seamen.  Considering  the  slender 
share  of  commerce  which  is  conducted  by  Spain,  it  is  tfot  probable  that 
the  kingdom  affords  a  sufficient  number  of  seamen  to  man  a  large  fleet. 
In  1826  Spain  had  only  10  men-of-war  and  16  frigates,  including  both 
the  oldest  hulks,  and  the  vessels  on  the  stocks;  and  in  1817  the  govern- 
ment was  obliged  to  ask  the  loan  of  several  ships  of  war  from  Russia  to 
convey  tioope  to  America. 


CHAP.  VI.— TOPOGRAPHY— KINGDOM  OF  CASTILE. 

The  kingdom  of  Spain  is  divided  into  4  large  divisions,  which  are  sub- 
divided into  provinces :  viz. 

I.   THE  KINGDOM  OF  CASTILE. 

Castile  was  the  inheritance  of  Isabella,  but  her  successors  united  several 
other  districts  with  it,  so  that  it  now  consists  of  23  provinces,  occuppng 
jdtogether  a  surfiu^e  of  about  140>000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
about  1,320,000. 

lit.  The  Promnce  of  Madrid."]  This  province  is  a  part  of  Castilla  la 
Naeva,  or  New  Castile.  Its  surface  ia  a  table-land,  of  which  the  lowest 
parts  are  1 700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  the  N.  W.  it  is  bounded  by 
the  chain  of  Guadarrama.  The  soil  is  clay  and  sand  impregnated  with 
aaltpetre*  There  are  large  tracts  quite  sterile,  though  intersected  by  several 
rivera.  The  principal  river  is  the  Tajo,  to  the  basin  of  which  the  whole 
]»ovince  belongs ;  its  subsidiary  rivers  are  the  Xarama,  the  Henares,  the 
Manzanares,  and  the  Guadarrama,  none  of  which  are  navigable,  and  most 
of  them  entirely  dry  in  summer.  The  climate  is  hot  but  variable ;  and 
aometimes  the  orinds  blow  from  all  di£Ferent  directions  in  the  course  of 
one  morning.  In  summer  the  thermometer  frequently  reaches  36  to  40" 
II.;  in  winter  there  are  severe  north  winds,  and  the  thermometer  indicates 
5  to  8"  R.  under  the  freezing  point.  In  general  the  air  is  pure  and  very 
nrach  rarified ;  but  the  frequent  changes  of  weather  occasion  fevers  and 
consaiBptiQn.  The  inhabitants  are  a  grave,  proud,  and  indolent  race;  but 
they  have  a  lively  imagination,  and  in  spite  of  their  gravity,  manifest  a 
great  inclination  for  noisy  pastimes.  Spanish  is  spoken  here  with  most 
parity  and  elegance,  and  the  Caatilian  dialect  has  become  the  language  of 
literatore.  Agriculture  is  very  much  neglected,  and  the  finest  tracts  of 
land  are  often  uncultivated.  Gardening  is  carried  on  round  the  capital ; 
and  some  wine  and  oil  of  very  inferior  quality  are  produced.  There  are 
69  towns  and  8  villages,  93  parishes,  53  monasteries,  92  nunneries,  and 

II.  2  L 
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77  establiahmento  of  chirity  in  tfaii  pvoTince.     Madrid  is  the  chief  town 
and  the  capital  of  the  whole  kingdom. 

City  of  MadridJ\     Madrid,  at  present  the  royal  residence,  and  capital 
of  Spain,  was  fdMrmerly  an  inconsiderable  place,  till  the  court  was  attracted 
thither  by  the  pnrity  of  the  air,  for  which  it  is  indebted  to  its  great  eleva- 
tion.    It  contains  7,500  booses,  and  170,000  inhabitants.     As  a  metro- 
polis its  chief  advantage  appears  to  be  its  central  sitoation ;  it  can  never 
become  a  place  of  mnch  commerce.     This  city  is  said  in  general  to  make 
a  handsome  appearance;  the  streets  are  regular,  and  many  of  the  bnildiogs 
magnificent.     They  are  however  generally  of  brick ;  and  except  the  abodes 
of  the  rich,  few  of  them  have  glass  windows.     The  chnrches  are  77  in 
number,  many  of  them  are  magnificent  bat  tasteless  edifices,  and  are 
equalled  in  these  respects  by  the  convents,  hospitals,  and  palaces.     At 
the  west  end  of  the  town  stands  the  royal  palace,  which  is  by  no  means 
equal  to  several  palaces  in  other  parts  of  Spain.     An  extensive  plain  on 
the  east  side  of  the  town  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Pirado.     It 
.is  planted  with  rows  of  trees,  and  beautified  with  fountains.     In  this  place 
the  great  display  their  equipages,  and  hither  all  ranks  resort  in  quest  ol 
amusement.     The  streets  of  Madrid  are  in  general  straight ;  and  are  now, 
by  the  care  of  the  police,  kept  very  clean.     The  most  spacious,  and  the 
best  frequented,  are  said  to  be  those  of  Alcala,  San-Bernardo,  and  Fnen- 
carral.     The  chief  squares  are  those  of  San-Joachim,  San-Domingo,  La 
.Covado,  and  Plaza  Mayor.     The  last  mention^  is  the  most  regular  and 
magnificent,  and  in  it  the  markets  are  held.     All  the  squares  are  adorned 
with  fountain8,^-an  ornament  peculiarly  agreeable  in  a  warm  climate. 
Madrid  is  41,3SS  feet,  or  2  leagues  in  circumference ;  and  contains  506 
streets,  42  squares,  15  gates,  56  convents,  colleges,  seminaries,  and  hos- 
pitals, and  65  public  edifices,  17  fountains,  and  several  promenades.     It 
is  divided  into  eight  districts;  and  each  district  into  eight  wards,  to  eadi 
of  which  an  alcalde  is  i^pointed,  who  is  chosen  annuaJly  by  the  inhabit- 
ants.    PhUip  II.  built  a  bridge  over  the  small  river  Manzanares,  which 
runs  by  it,  Uiough  it  is  generally  dry  in  summer ;  which  occasioned  the 
sarcastic  remark,  that  Philip  would  be  obliged  to  sell  the  bridge  to  buy 
water  for  the  river.    There  is  another  bridge  over  this  river,  however,  neariy 
2000  feet  in  length.     Madrid  has  13  academies  and  learned  societies. 
The  Spanish  academy,  founded  in  1714,  consisting  of  24  members,  in- 
cluding the  president  and  secretary,  has  for  its  chief  object  the  cultivation  of 
the  Spanish  language,  and  the  improvement  of  Spanish  literature  in  general. 
It  compiled  a  dictionary  of  the  Spanish  language,  in  six  foUo  Tolumes, 
which  has  since  been  re-published  with  many  improvements.     It  has  pub- 
lished splendid  editions  of  several  of  the  Spanish  classics,  particnlariy  of 
Don  Quixote.     The  academy  of  history  originated  in  an  association  of 
private  persons,  who  united  their  labours  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and 
preserving  whatever  served  to  illustrate  the  history  of  Spain.     In  1730, 
Philip  V.  confirmed  their  association  by  a  charter.     Like  the  former,  this 
academy  consists  of  twenty-four  members.     The  third  academy  is  that  of 
the  fine  arts.     The  fourth  is  that  of  medicine ;  but  is  said  to  enjoy  little 
celebrity.     Several  royal  palaces  adorn  this  metropolis  and  its  neighbour- 
hood.    The  New  palace,  situated  within  the  city,  was  founded  in  1737. 
It  is  square:  each  of  the  fronts  being  470  feet  in  length,  and  100  feet 
high.     The  audience-chamber  is  described  as  being  remarkably  magni- 
ficent; it  is  180  feet  long,  90  feet  wide,  and  as  mudi  in  height  adonied 
with  a  superb  painted  ceiling,  and  hung  with  crimson  velvet.     At  the 
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distanoe  of  22  miles  N.  W.  from  the  city,  stands  the  Escnrial,  esteemed 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  palaces  in  the  world.  It  is  descrihed,  how- 
erer,  as  being  npon  the  whole  a  gloomy  edifice ;  and  thoogh  extremely 
rich  it  is  more  snperb  than  beautiful.  Tlie  other  palaces  in  the  environs 
of  Madrid  are  £1  Buen-Retiro,  with  a  library  of  130,000  yolumes,  Casa 
del  Campo,  Florida,  le  Fardo,  Sarcnela,  Aranjuiz,  and  St  lldefonso. 
Bladrid  was  the  birth-place  of  Lopez  de  Vega,  Villegas,  and  Erzilla. 
The  painters  Lanchorez,  Fernandez,  and  Nnnnez,  were  also  bom  here. 

2tL  The  Province  of  Toledo.Ji  This  province  forms  also  a  great  part 
of  New  Castile.  It  is  a  mountainous  country,  intersected  by  the  Sierra 
del  Rubial,  del  Castellon,  and  other  ridges.  The  principal  river  is  the 
Tajo ;  and  the  tributary  rivers  are  the  Guadarrama,  and  the  Alberche* 
There  are  2  dridades,  224  villas,  94  rillages,  376  parishes,  90  monasteries, 
68  nunneries,  and  62  hospitals  and  establishments  of  charity  in  this  pro- 
Tinoe.  The  Cento  Sspanal  mentions  127  deserted  places  in  this  district. 
The  principal  town  is  Toledo,  the  seat  of  the  archbishop  and  primate  of 
the  kingdom.  Tlus  town  is  crowded  with  churches  and  convents ;  there 
are  upwards  of  25  parochial  churches,  38  convents,  14  hospitals,  3  chapels, 
and  19  hermitages,  and  only  25,000  inhabitants  in  this  city.  The  aque- 
ducts which  formerly  existed  are  now  ruined.  Toledo  was  the  birth-place 
of  the  poets  Giarcilaso  de  la  Vega  and  Naharvo.«-Alcala  de  Henares,  on  the 
river  Henares,  with  4,760  inhabitants,  is  the  seat  of  a  university  founded 
by  Cardinal  Ximenes  in  1499.  In  the  library  is  the  original  of  the 
fiunous  Complutensian  Bible  which  was  printed  in  this  town.  It  was  the 
birth-place  of  the  immortal  Miguel  de  Cervantes. — Matarrubia,  Fuebla 
de  los  Valles,  Tortuera  on  the  Xarama,  Torrelaguna,  and  Uceda  on  the 
Xanuna,  form  a  district  from  which  a  celebrated  family  takes  the  ducal 
title,  and  which  formerly  composed  the  little  kingdom  of  the  Patones,  a 
•mall  tribe  vrfio  retired  at  the  invasion  of  the  Moors  into  a  narrow  valley 
between  high  mountains,  where  they  kept  up  their  ancient  manners  and 
customs,  having  a  king  of  their  own,  who  was  acknowledged  by  the  mon- 
arcfas  of  Spain,  and  only  resigned  his  dignity  in  the  midst  of  the  iSth 
oentory.  The  inhabitants  of  this  valley  are  occupied  with  agriculture,  the 
rearing  of  goats  and  of  bees.  They  have  preserved  their  ancient  dress  and 
manners  — Talavera  de  la  Reyna,  a  town  with  5,000  inhabitants,  on  the 
Tajo,  was  the  birth-place  of  the  historian  Mariana,  and  the  scene  of  a 
battle  on  the  27th  and  28th  of  July  1809,  in  which  Wellington  defeated 
the  French. 

Sdl  The  Province  of  Chutdcdtutariu]  There  are  2  ciridades,  180 
villas,  119  villages,  251  parishes,  26  monasteries,  12  nunneries,  and  17 
establishments  of  charity  in  this  part  of  New  Castile.  This  province  is  a 
high  table-land  intersected  with  mountains,  and  thinly  clothed  with  trees. 
The  principal  ridge  is  the  Samosierra.  The  chief  town  is  Gruadalazara  on 
the  Henares,  an  ill-built  town,  with  about  12,000  inhabitants.  Ito  impor- 
tant royal  manufiu;ture  of  bnmd  cloth,  called  that  of  San  Fernando,  occu- 
pies about  4,800  weavers  and  spinners  in  this  town.  It  furnishes  splendid 
Panae  de  Vicuna  in  crimson  and  purple ;  but  the  articles  are  very  ex- 
pensive. 

4lA.  The  Province  of  Cuenca."]  This  province  is  one  of  the  most 
desert  and  least  populous  districts  of  Spain.  It  contains  2  ciridades,  240 
villas,  and  37  villages,  with  45  monasteries,  22  nunneries,  and  6  establish- 
ments of  charity.  It  is  a  mountainous  country  with  large  and  barren 
pUnns.     The  ridges  are  branches  of  the  large  Iberian  chain ;  among  them 
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Are  the  Siefra  de  Molina,  the  Sieira  Campillos,  and  the  Sierra  de  Coenca 
The  Tajo,  the  Xacar,  and  the  Gignela  water  this  proviiioe.  There  are 
aome  rery  small  inland  lakes  or  Lagunas^  and  a  few  mineral  springs  here. 
The  climate  is  severe  on  the  mountains,  but  in  the  valleys  and  plains  op- 
pressively hot*  Although  only  one-sixth  of  the  surface  is  caltivatedy  the 
harvest  is  genendly  sufficient  for  the  very  thin  population.  Sheep  are  ^ 
principal  production  of  this  province. — The  chief  town  is  Cuenca  on  a 
high  barren  rock  with  6,000  inhabitants. 

5^A.  The  Province  of  Mancha.']  This  district  of  New  Castile  con- 
tains 2  cividades,  94  villas,  III  parishes,  39  monasteries,  28  nunueries, 
and  8  establishments  of  charity.  The  interior  is  a  large  plain.  The  soil 
is  productive  in  some  parts ;  but  in  others  very  stenle.  The  principal 
rivers  are  the  Guadiana,  the  Guadarmena,  and  the  Fresnadas.  Hie  climate 
is  hot  and  dry.  Agriculture  would  be  more  productive  if  better  under- 
stood, and  if  a  system  of  artificial  irrigation  was  introduced.  The  wheat 
of  this  province  is  considered  very  good,  and  a  considerable  quantity  is 
exported  hence,  whikt  other  grains  are  imported.  The  best  mules  in  Spain 
are  reared  here.  The  quick-silver  mines  of  Almaden  are  probably,  next  to 
those  of  Idria,  the  richest  in  Europe,  yielding  annually  from  5,000  to 
6,000  cwt.  of  quick-silver,  and  60  cwt.  of  cinnndbar.  The  inhabitants  are 
a  strong  and  vigorous  race  of  men,  distinguished  by  their  sobriety  and 
honesty.  The  same  dress  and  costumes  which  Cervantes  describes  in  his 
story  of  Don  Quixote  are  still  preserved  here.  The  chief  town  is  Ciudad 
Real«  with  8,400  inhabitants.  A  celebrated  foir  of  asses  and  mules  is 
annually  held  here« — Almaden  de  Azogue  contains  about  10,000  inhabi- 
tants, chiefly  miners. 

6M.  The  Province  ofBurgoeJ}  This  province  forms  a  part  of  Castilla 
la  Vieja,  or  Old  Castile.  It  is  a  high  table-land,  sunrounded  and  inter- 
sected by  mountains,  which  form  large  valleys.  The  principal  mountains 
are  the  Cantabrian  chain  in  the  north ;  in  the  centre  the  Sierra  de  Oca,  one 
of  the  highest  mountains  in  the  interior  of  Spain ;  on  the  N.  W.  the  Sieira 
Reynoea ;  and  on  the  E.  the  Sierra  de  San  Lorenzo,  de  San  Millan,  de 
San  Cruz,  and  de  Umbria.  The  two  principal  rivers  are  the  Ehro  and 
the  Duero ;  the  Pisuerga  runs  only  on  the  boundaries  of  the  province. 
The  inhabitants  of  Old  Castile  are  of  smaller  stature  than  those  of  New 
Castile ;  their  countenance  is  oval,  with  expressive  features,  and  a  dark 
complexion.  They  are  a  sober  and  somewhat  melancholy  race— but 
good-natured,  simple  in  their  manners,  and  benevolent.  There  are  5  civi- 
dades,  583  villas,  1,1 18  villages,  1,947  parishes,  84  monasteries,  49  nun- 
neries, and  54  establishments  of  charity  in  this  province.  The  chief  town 
is  Burgos  on  the  river  Arlanzon,  with  11,000  inhabitants.  It  contains  14 
parochial  churches,  24  convents,  and  4  hospitals.  It  is  particularly  im- 
portant as  being  the  principal  wool-market,  of  which  more  than  40,000 
cwts.  are  sold  annually.  Burgos  was  the  birth-place  of  the  two  most  re- 
nowned Spanish  warriors  Fernando  Gonzales,  for  whom  a  triumphal  arch 
is  erected  here,  and  Ruy  Diaz  de  Viar,  called  the  Cid.  This  city  was 
bravely  and  successfully  defended  by  the  French  against  Wellington  in 
1812. — Santander,  on  the  coast,  is  one  of  the  principal  commercial  towns 
in  the  N.  of  Spain.     It  has  a  very  good  harbour. 

1th.  The  Province  of  Soria.^  There  are  5  cividades,  135  villas,  497 
villages,  664  parishes,  27  monasteries,  IS  nunneries,  and  10  establishments 
of  charity  in  this  district  of  Old  Castile.  The  surface  is  highly  elevated, 
and  every  where  intersected  by  mountains.     The  plains  are  barren.     The 
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Iberian  momttluiis  nm  from  tiie  N.  W.  info  this  province,  and  form  seTeial 
diTisionB,  as  the  Sieita  de  Moncayo,  and  the  Sierra  de  Levanto.  The 
£bro  flows  in  a  S.E.  direction  oa  the  northern  boundaries.  The  Dooro 
rises  here  on  the  Pico  de  Urhion.  The  climate  is  temperate.  Agricul- 
ture ahonld  form  the  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  pro- 
vince ;  but  it  is  yery  much  neglected,  and  almost  two -thirds  of  the  lands 
lie  uncultivated,  the  people  devoting  themselves  principally  to  the  rearing 
of  cattle.  Hie  mountains  are  rich  in  metals  and  minerals. — The  chief 
town  is  Soria  on  the  Duero,  with  6,000  inhabitants,  built  on  the  same  spot 
where  stood  in  ancient  times  the  celebrated  Numantia. 

8iA.  The  Province  of  Segovict,"]  In  this  province  of  Old  Castile  there 
are  1  dvidade,  111  villas,  288  villages,  314  parishes,  25  monasteries,  13 
nunneries,  and  19  establishments  of  charity.  It  is  a  high  table-land,  inter- 
sected by  mountains,  some  of  which  are  well  covered  with  wood.  In  the 
N.  E.  rises  the  Sierra  de  Ayllon ;  in  the  S.  the  Sierra  de  Guadarrama  in- 
tosects  the  country.  None  of  the  principal  rivers  can  properly  be  said  to 
run  through  this  province.  There  is  com  enough  raised  to  allow  of  ex- 
portation ;  but  sheep  form  the  riches  of  this  province.  The  chief  town  is 
Segovia,  with  9,500  inhabitants.  It  is  built  upon  a  high  rock.  A  cele- 
brated aqueduct,  erected  by  Trajan,  exists  here.  It  is  3,000  paces  in 
length,  and  consists  of  161  arches,  of  which  the  highest  is  120  feet. — At 
San-Ildefooso,  a  town  of  4,827  inhabitants,  there  is  a  royal  castle  called  the 
Granja,  with  a  splendid  collection  of  pictures,  and  a  garden  which  is  re- 
markable for  its  numerous  jets  d'eau.  There  is  also  a  royal  manufacture 
for  glass  and  mirrors,  at  wMch,  before  the  Revolution,  mirrors  were  manu- 
factured of  145  inches  in  height,  and  85  in  breadth,  which  were  valued  at 
15,000  florins,  or  £1,518  15j.-^E1  Escurial,  on  the  southern  declivity 
of  the  Guadarrama,  is  a  melancholy-looking  district,  with  a  population 
of  2,000  souls.  The  celebrated  convent  of  Hieronymites,  called  San 
Lorenzo  el  Real,  built  by  Philip  III.  in  memory  of  the  victory  of 
S.  Quintin,  at  an  expense  of  23,673,675  florins,  or  £2,663,281  \5s.  9d. 
is  situated  in  this  district.  It  is  a  colossal  building,  in  the  fantastic 
form  of  a  gridiron-^the  instrument  of  martyrdom  of  the  saint — with 
17  divisions,  and  22  large  yards;  and  is  inhabited  by  150  monks  of 
the  order  of  St  Hieronymus;  there  are  also  rooms  for  the  king  and 
his  court.  The  splendid  chureh,  built  in  imitation  of  St  Peter's  at  Rome, 
contains  the  burial  places  of  the  kings  of  Spain  and  their  families.  The 
library  is  remarkable  for  its  Arabian  and  other  eastern  manuscripts. 

9th,  The  Province  ofAvilcu]  This  is  a  very  elevated  district  of  Old 
Castile,  through  which  run  several  ridges,  intersected  with  fertile  valleys. 
The  Gruadarrama  is  the  most  remarkable  chain.  The  Tajo  merely  touches 
the  south  side ;  the  Alberche  \&  one  of  its  tributary  rivers.  There  are  1 
cividade,  82  villas,  202  villages,  299  parishes,  28  monasteries,  19  nimner 
ies,  9  establishments  of  charity,  and  74  ruined  places  in  this  province^— • 
Avila,  with  4,200  inhabitants,  is  the  chief  town.  It  is  a  miserable  place, 
destitute  of  industry,  and  crowded  with  beggars. 

lOik,  The  Province  of  Leon*']  The  Cantabrian  mountains  run  through 
the  north  of  this  province,  on  the  boundaries  of  Asturias.  They  rise  to 
the  height  of  the  line  of  eternal  snow.  The  principal  river  is  the  Esla ; 
among  the  less  considerable  are  the  Valderaduay,  and  the  Sil.  This  pro- 
▼ince  is  better  supplied  with  water  than  any  of  the  others ;  the  rivers  do 
not  entirely  dry  up  in  summer,  and  in  winter  they  sometimes  overflow 
their  banks.     There  are  several  mineral  springs.     The  climate  is  damp  and 
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cold  in  winter)  paiticalarly  in  the  moontaint ;  in  rammer  it  it  temperate, 
pure,  and  pleasant.  The  rearing  of  cattle  is  the  principal  oocnpation ;  and 
the  inhabitants  are  considered  more  indnstrions  than  in  the  other  provinces. 
There  are  2  dvidades,  197  villas,  1,140  villages,  1,373  parishes,  32  mon- 
asteries, 18  nunneries,  and  10  establishments  of  charity  in  this  |Rovince. 
•—The  chief  place  is  Leon,  with  7,000  inhabitants.  It  is  a  rained  and 
dirty  town.  It  was  called  Legio  by  the  Romans,  and  was  the  residence 
of  the  kings  of  Leon  till  the  year  1029.  It  is  now  crowded  with  beggars. 
-— Astorga,  with  2,000  inhabitants,  is  situated  on  the  river  Tuesta,  and  is 
surrounded  with  massy  walls.  It  madjB  a  gallant  defence  i^;ain8t  the 
French  in  1810. 

11^  The  Province  of  Palencieu]  This  district  is  a  part  of  the  kii^* 
dom  of  Leon.  It  is  a  long  and  narrow  tract  of  land.  T&  princ^ial  river 
is  the  Fisuerga.  In  the  N.  W.  is  a  large  swamp,  with  mephitic  exhala- 
tions, called  Nova*  There  are  1  cividade,  130  villas,  175  villages,  315 
parishes,  21  monasteries,  11  nunneries,  and  37  establishments  of  charity 
in  this  province. — The  chief  town,  Ptolencia,  with  9,000  inhabitants,  pos- 
sesses some  manufactures  and  commerce. 

12^  llie  Province  of  Toro.^  The  principal  mountain  in  this  district 
of  Leon  is  the  Sierra  de  Keynosa,  a  branch  of  the  Cantabrian  mountains, 
in  which  the  Ebro  has  its  source.  Agriculture  and  gardening  are  well- 
conducted  here.  There  are  1  cividade,  82  villas,  239  villages,  391  parishes, 
18  monasteries,  1 1  nunneries,  and  24  establishments  of  charity  in  this 
province.  The  chief  town  is  Tore,  with  7,500  inhabitants.  It  is  one  of 
the  oldest  towns  in  Spain.  The  Leges  de  Toro  were  promulgated  at  a 
Diet  held  here  in  1508. 

ISth.  7%e  Province  of  VaUadolidJ]  Thb  country  is  for  the  most 
part  flat,  but  the  situation  is  high.  The  plains  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  rivers  are  pretty  well  cultivated.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Dnero, 
the  Pisuerga,  and  the  Adaja.  The  soil  is  productive,  and  the  fruit  it 
delicious,  and  easily  cultivated.  A  little  activity  would  convert  tlus 
country  into  a  paradise.  There  are  2  cividades,  174  villas,  288  villages, 
556  parishes,  71  monasteries,  51  nunneries,  and  31  establishments  of 
charity  in  this  district. — Valladolid  is  the  capital ;  it  lies  on  the  Pisueiga, 
and  has  30,000  inhabitants.  The  university  is  the  most  numerously  at- 
tended in  Spain.  The  town  is  in  a  ruined  state.  The  royal  palace,  once 
the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Castile,  is  mostly  in  ruins.  There  are  46 
convents  in  this  city. 

14fth,  Hie  Province  ofZkimoraJ]  This  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Leon 
is  an  elevated  district.  The  Sierra  Culebra  is  the  most  extensive  chain  of 
mountains.  The  Duero  divides  the  country  into  two  parts.  There  is 
still  less  industry  in  this  than  in  the  former  provinces.  There  are  1  civi- 
dade, 54  villas,  148  villages,  276  parishes,  13  monasteries,  10  nunneries, 
and  6  establishments  of  charity  in  the  province. — Zamora,  with  9,000 
inhabitants,  is  the  chief  town. 

15M.  The  Province  of  Salamanca,']  This  province  forms  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  kingdom  of  Leon. — It  is  bordered  by  high  mountains, 
which  are  branches  of  the  Guadarrama.  The  Duero  divides  it  from  Por- 
tugal. There  are  several  mineral  springs,  of  which  those  of  Bannos  and 
Bejar  are  the  most  important.  Agriculture  is  quite  neglected,  and  could, 
in  spite  of  the  hot  and  dry  climate,  and  the  want  of  rain,  be  much  better 
conducted.  The  rearing  of  cattle  is  the  principal  branch  of  industry,  and 
the  smuggling  on  the  Portuguese  limits  produces  a  considerable  sum.  There 
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are  2  cmdades,  131  Tillas,  451  iillageB,  381  pariBlies,  54  monasteries,  29 
mmneries,  and  23  establishments  of  charity.  This  province  was  mach 
more  fioarishing  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries.  The  Censo  Espanol  in- 
forms US  that  there  are  289  rained  or  deserted  pla<5es  in  this  province. 
The  duef  town  is  Salamanca. 

City  of  Saiamanau\  Salamanca  is  a  large,  ancient,  and  handsome 
city,  sitniited  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  npon  the  banks  of  the  Tormes, 
a  stream  which  falls  into  the  Duero.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  sufiragaa 
of  Compostella ;  and  has  a  royal  administration,  composed  of  a  correggi- 
dorat,  a  governor,  an  alcalde  mayor,  and  common  alcaldes.  This  city 
contains  a  cathedral  and  collegiate  church;  25  parish-churches,  20  mon- 
asteries, 1 1  nunneries,  an  university,  25  private  colleges,  4  great  colleges, 
and  several  hospitals,  penitentiary  houses,  chapels,  and  hermitages.  There 
are  80  endowed  professors  at  Salamanca,  61  of  whom  belong  to  the  uni- 
versity, which  was  transferred  hither  from*  Palencia  in  1239,  and  enjoys  a 
revenue  of  1,200,000  reals,  or  £12,500  sterling.  The  scholars  of  this 
university  amounted  in  1826  to  only  418 — a  miserably  small  number  when 
compared  with  that  of  former  times,  when  upwards  of  15,000  students  are 
said  to  have  attended  here.  The  university  has  a  large  hall  capable  of 
conttdning  2,000  persons ;  above  the  piazzas  is  a  good  library,  where  the 
books  are  secured  by  iron  chains.  There  is  also  a  large  church  for  the 
schools,  in  which  ten  masses  are  daily  said  for  the  different  classes ;  and 
near  this  school  is  a  large  infirmary  in  which  the  utmost  possible  care  is 
taken  of  the  sick  scholars.  Eight  of  the  professors,  who  teach  theology, 
have  each  a  salary  of  1,000  crowns,  annually;  the  other  72  professors  have 
only  6,000  reals,  or  £62  10#.  sterling  of  salary.  The  rector  is  annually 
chosen  by  the  8  professors  of  divinity ;  under  him  is  the  grand  master  of 
the  classes,  or  principal,  who  has  a  salary  of  8,000  ducats,  and  is  besides 
a  canon  of  the  cathedral.  The  scholars  are  all  clad  in  black  gowns  like 
priests,  and  are  subjected  to  very  strict  discipline,  although  they  enjoy 
great  privil^es.  This  city  suffered  much  in  the  late  war.  It  was  taken 
in  1812,  by  lord  Wellington,  after  an  obstinate  defence  of  fourteen  days. 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  upon  the  Agueda,  48  miles  S.W.  from  Salamanca,  built 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Merobriga,  is  one  of  the  frontier  fortresses 
of  Spain,  on  the  side  of  Portugal.  Over  the  Tormes  is  a  very  handsome 
stone  bridge  built  by  the  Romans,  consisting  of  27  arches,  and  500  feet 
in  length  ;  and  beyond  the  walls  is  a  fine  Roman  causeway. 

16/A.  TTie  Province  of  Asturiiu,^  Asturias — generally  called  7%« 
Atturiasy  from  its  ancient  divisions  into  Asturia  de  Oviedo  and  Santillana  ■ 
is  a  coast  land.  The  Cantabrian  chain  runs  from  the  £.  into  the  country, 
and,  under  the  name  of  Sierra  de  Asturias,  covers  it  with  mountains,  ra- 
vines, and  fertile  valleys.  The  coasts  are  truly  enchanting,  and  everywhere 
present  the  most  beautiful  scenery.  The  climate  is  damp  and  fc^gy ;  in 
the  centre  cool,  and  on  the  coasts  mild  but  not  quite  healthy.  Fruit  is 
very  abundant  and  delicious.  Chesnuts  are  a  principal  and  most  useful 
production.  The  Asturians  are  a  strong,  laborious,  rough,  gallant  race ; 
honest,  and  enthusiastically  attached  to  their  country.  Pride  and  bigotry 
are  their  chief  faults.  The  Asturian,  if  not  able  to  earn  his  livelihood  in 
hit  own  country,  wanders  forth  into  some  of  the  other  provinces;  and 
when  he  has  made  a  little  money,  returns  home  to  close  his  life  amid  the 
scenes  of  his  childhood.  Tlie  Vdquerot  are  a  small  tribe  living  in  winter 
on  the  sea-coast,  and  in  summer  on  the  mountains  of  Leytariegos  in  this 
province.     There  is  only  1  cividade,  8  villas,  and  6  villages  in  this  districty 
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bat  tliere  are  a  great  nnmber  of  scattered  dwellinga,  aod  688  pariahes*  1 3 
inonasteriesy  8  nunneries,  and  13  establishmenta  of  charity*— The  t^bM 
town  is  Oriedo,  with  7,405  inhabitants,  the  seat  of  a  nniTeratty  founded  ia 
1580« — Gijon,  with  3,200  inhabitants,  was  once  the  resideaoe  of  the 
prince  Pelayo. 

17th.  The  Province  of  Galicia,']    Antillon  in  1807  estiaiated  Oie  po- 
pulation of  thu  province  at  1,400,000 ;  bnt  Hassei  thinks  this  calcolatiov 
too  high,  because  the  population  has  been  dinliniahing  since  1787.     The 
Cantabrian  mountains  run  from  Asturias  into  thia  province,  and  end  at  Cape 
FiniBterre.     The  principal  river  is  the  Minho,  which  has  its  souroea  in  tlie 
N.  part  of  the  country.     Some  of  the  mountains  are  covered  almost  the 
whole  year  with  snow.     The  climate  is  temperate  on  the  coast,  and  on 
the  whole  very  healthy.     Agriculture  is  carried  on  with  great  actiTity, 
and  the  flax  which  is  grown  here  is  considered  the  best  in  Europe ;  fnut 
is  abundant,  and  the  excellent  pastures  facilitate  the  rearing  of  cattle. 
The  fishing  in  the  rivers  and  in  the  sea  is  very  productive,  and  upon  the 
whole  there  is  a  greater  amount  of  industry  in  Galicta  than  in  moat  of 
the  Spanish  provinces ;  the  manufacturing  of  linen  is  particularly  exten- 
sive, and  also  that  of  leather;  and  smuggling  with  Portugal  is  carried  on 
to  considerable  extent.     The  Galicians  are  a  vigorous  and  laborious  race, 
and  manifest  a  strong  attachment  to  their  native  country,  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  soil  they  cultivate  does  not  belong  to  them,  but  to  oppressive 
nobles,  and  a  rapacious  church.     About  100,000  Galicians  enugrate  every 
year  into  Castile  and  Leon  to  assist  at  the  harvest.    There  are  7  cividades, 
77  villas,  3,425  villages,  3,683  parishes,  74  monasteries^  25  nunneriaB, 
«nd  35  establishments  of  charity  in  this  province. 

Corunna.']  Corunna,  a  seaport  town,  is  reckoned  the  capital  of  Giali- 
cia,  from  being  the  seat  of  a  royal  audience,  a  governor-general,  and  the 
intendant  of  the  province.  It  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  hill,  on  a  tongue  of 
land  washed  on  three  sides  by  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic;  and  is  of  a  cir- 
cular form.  The  population,  according  to  Haasel  and  Antillon,  is  11,000 
persons ;  the  garrison  is  sometimes  very  numerous.  The  harbour  is  Isige 
and  safe  being  defended  by  two  castles.  Corunna  is  remarkable  for  the 
disastrous  but  masterly  retreat  of  the  British  from  Astorga,  before  vastly 
superior  numbers  of  tlie  French.  Contrary  winds  having  prevented  the 
transports  which  were  to  take  the  troops  on  board  from  getting  timeously 
into  the  harbour,  the  enemy  came  up  after  a  considerable  part  of  the 
British  were  embarked ;  the  remaining  troops  were  attacked  by  30,000 
French,  under  the  walls  of  Corunna,  when  a  desperate  battle  ensued,  in 
which  Sir  John  Moore,  the  British  commander,  was  mortally  wounded, 
but  in  which  the  French  were  repulsed,  with  the  loss  of  more  than  2000 
men,  whilst  that  of  the  British  amounted  to  800 ;  after  which  they  made 
good  their  embarkation,  leaving  amongst  their  dead  the  body  of  their  brave 
general,  who  was  interred  on  the  bastion  of  Corunna*  Its  longitude  is 
8"  23'  £.  of  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe ;  ktitude  43*  23'  N. 

JFerroL']  Ferrol  is  also  a  seaport  town  of  Galicia,  lying  to  the  N.N.E. 
of  Corunna,  and  10  leagues  off  Cape  Ortegal.  previous  to  1752,  it  was 
a  small  fishing-hamlet ;  but  a  town  has  been  since  built  upon  a  regular 
plan,  and  it  now  contains  10,000  inhabitants.  It  is  the  first  naval  arsenal 
in  Spain.  Art  and  nature  have  conspired  to  make  it  impregnable ;  for  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  lay  a  regulu:  siege  to  it  either  by  sea  or  land* 
Its  longitude  is  8'  33'  E.  of  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe;  latitude  43'*  28'  N. 

Santjago.'}     The  town  of  San-jago  de  Compoatella  with  25,000  inha^ 
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bitaatey  potwwtw  a  magniieeiil  cathedral  in  whicii  the  Apostle  Janes,  tlie 
patron-saint  of  Spaing  is  said  to  be  buried.  A  nmversity  was  founded 
here  in  1532. 

ISiJu  The  Prmnmce  of  Estremadtura,']  A  Isnge  plaio,  tfaroog^  which 
acreral  chains  of  Bonntuos  ran,  constknte  this  province.  The  T190  and 
Gnadisna  flow  from  hen  into  Portugal.  The  dimato  is  hot,  bnt  change^ 
able.  Agricaltnie  is  entirely  neglected,  and  in  spite  of  a  Inxaiioody  fer- 
tile Boil,  this  province  does  not  produce  safficient  grain  to  supply  its  own 
coneuniplion;  the  inhabitants  make  good  s<^dien;  and  the  best  Spanish 
ganerals  hare  been  bom  in  Estremadnra.  There  are  7  dndades,  228 
▼ilias,  415  parishes,  80  monasteries,  95  muroeffies,  and  83  establMhawnts 
of  charity  in  this  pvpsinoev^^San  Greranimo  de  Jnsti  is  a  celebrated  oouf- 
▼ent  of  Hieronymttes  in  this  province,  in  whidi  Cfaaiies  V.  spent  the  last 
two  years  of  his  life,  and  bteathed  his  kst  on  the  21st  of  September  1558L 
The  Talley  of  Batuecas,  which  is  here  endosed  between  high  mountains, 
k  watered  by  a  small  river  of  the  same  name,  and  inlnhited  by  a  tribe  of 
particakr  manners^  dress,  and  dialect,  who  live  almost  whoHy  seclnded 
from  the  rest  of  the  workl. — Trnxillo  with  8,600  hihabitants,  and  10  con* 
▼enta,  was  the  birth-place  of  Carlo  Fernando  Piaarro,  the  conqueror  of 
Penu — Meiida,  on  the  Gnadiaaa,  with  4,500  iahabkants,  is  celebrated 
for  its  nnmenras  Roman  antiquities. 

Bmdajog.'l  Badajoz  is  a  large  and  strong  dty,  the  capittd  of  Estre* 
madnra,  containing  5  parish-chnrches,  7  monasteries,  5  nunneries,  and  5 
fa<Mpitals.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  soffiragan  of  Compostella,  and  has 
about  14,000  mhabitants.  It  stands  upon  an  eminence  on  the  left  side  of 
the  Gnadiana,  12  miles  east  of  Elvas,  the  frontier  fortress  of  Portugal  in 
this  quarter.  It  is  what  military  engineere  denominate  a  fortress  of  the 
third  order;  being  neither  so  strong  by  nature,  nor  so  healthy  by  situation 
as  Elvas;  bat  bdog  tbe  bulwark  of  Spain,  it  is  strongly  fortified,  and  pro- 
tected by  two  castles.  It  has  a  fine  bridge  over  the  Gnadiaaa,  of  Roman 
woriunanship,  and  containing  28  arches,  the  largest  of  which  is  78  feet  in 
tbe  span,  and  the  smallest  21  feet.  Badajoz  hai  stood  some  memorable 
sieges,  being  several  times  taken  and  retaken  by  the  Moors  and  Christians* 
In  1658,  it  was  besieged  in  vain  by  tbe  Portuguese;  and  in  1661,  they 
were  totally  defeated  at  the  bridge  by  the  archduke  John  of  Austria. 
Daring  the  £mmnis  Succession  war  it  was  besieged  by  the  allies  under  the 
commnid  of  the  earl  of  Galway,  and  the  marquis  Das  Miaas,  who  were 
defeated  under  its  walls  by  the  French,  commanded  by  the  marechal  de 
Thesse,  and  compelled  to  rsise  the  siege.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  18 1 1 , 
afier  a  feeble  defence,  through  the  cowardice  or  treachery  of  the  governor. 
It  was  again  besieged  by  lord  Wdlington  shortly  after  its  surrender;  but 
owing  to  the  want  of  heavy  artillery,  and  the  advance  of  mamhal  Sonlt 
with  26,000  veteran  troops,  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  enterprise. 
It  was,  however,  again  invested  in  the  spring  of  1812  by  lord  Wellington, 
and  taken  by  storm  after  a  siege  of  twelve  days,  when  tiie  garrison,  eoa^ 
sisting  of  4000  men,  with  PhUippon  their  general,  were  made  prisoners  of 
war.  The  loss  of  the  allies  daring  the  siege  and  stona  was  very  severe, 
amounting  in  killed  and  wounded  to  3,860  British,  and  10  Id  Portuguese. 
The  enemy  lost  in  the  storming  of  the  place  1,200  men,  besides  what  were 
killed  during  the  siege.  Badajoz  is  215  British  aules,  horizontal  distance 
8JS.W.  of  Madrid. 

191^  Th€  Promnee  of  SeviUeJ]     Seville  is  a  part  of  Andalusia.     On 
the  North  it  is  surrounded  by  mountains;    the  coast  is  rocky,  ~^'~ 
II  2  m 
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some  promonUMiety  among  which  are  Cape  Trafiilgar,  and  the  Ponta  de 
Enropa,  on  which  lies  Gibrallar.  The  finest  plain  is  that  of  Xerez,  and  the 
neighbouriiood  of  Ecija  is  so  fertile  that  the  com  gives  a  forty-fold  faarreBt. 
The  principal  ridge  is  the  Sierra  Morena;  the  second  is  the  Sierra  de  Ronda 
wbiaik  terminates  in  the  Punta  de  Enropa.  The  principal  river  is  the 
beantifiil  GhiadalqniTiry  which  is  navigable  to  the  town  of  Seville ;  anotfaer 
large  river  is  the  Guadiana ;  there  are  also  the  Pinta  and  the  Xenil.  Tlie 
climate  is  deli^tfol,  and  the  sea  and  mountain-breezes  moderate  the  beat. 
There  are  freqaent  thnnder-storms,  and  it  has  been  remarked  that  when 
there  is  much  rain  in  March  and  April,  there  are  in  summer^  fevers.  Thn 
province  produces  the  finest  wines  in  Spain,  vis.:  the  PintOy  the  X^res  or 
Sherry,  and  the  Mansanilla.  There  are  few  mannfi^ctures ;  but  the  moat 
important  commercial  towns  of  Spain  are  situated  in  this  province,  which 
is  on  the  whole  much  more  wealthy  than  those  of  the  centre  and  north  of 
Spain.  The  inhabitants  are  in  general  like  those  of  Castile ;  bat  their 
fimcy  is  more  glowing,  and  their  passions  stronger;  they  have  not  the 
gravity  of  the  Castilian,  and  are  boastful  to  a  proverb.  Iheir  dialect  is 
like  the  Castilian,  but  more  guttural.  There  are  17  dvidadea,  163  viUaa, 
84  villages,  SOS  parishes,  245  monasteries,  170  nunneries,  76  establiah- 
ments  of  charity,  2,505  farms  and  country-houses,  1,151  vmtas  or  isolated 
inns,  and  no  less  than  512  ruined  places  in  this  province.  Seville,  on  the 
Gruadalquivir,  in  the  midst  of  a  charming  country,  is  the  chief  toun.  Towns- 
hend  in  1787,  estimated  the  number  of  inhabitants  at  80,268 ;  Antillon  in 
1807  at  100,000 ;  and  Rehfues  at  96,000.  The  university  here  was  founded 
in  1504.  There  are  82  altars,  and  an  organ  with  5000  pipes  in  this  church. 
Seville  was  the  birth-place  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  of  the  poets  Fernando  de 
Herrera,  and  Lope  de  Rueda;  and  of  the  painters  Francisco  P^uJieco,  Lois 
deVaigas,  and  Caro.  The  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  was  first  established 
here  in  1481.  At  Xeres  de  la  Frontera,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Seville, 
122,000  casks  of  wine  are  annually  made,  of  which  50,000  are  exported 
under  the  name  of  Sherry,  to  England  and  America. 

Caduf.^  Cadiz,  on  account  of  the  superior  excellence  of  its  harbour, 
has  engrossed  the  trade  once  enjoyed  by  Seville.  This  city  is  situated  upon 
an  island,  but  so  near  the  continent  that  it  Lb  connected  with  it  by  a  bridge. 
The  leng^  of  the  island  on  which  it  is  situated  is  said  to  be  18  miles,  its 
breadth  9  miles.  The  entrance  to  the  harbour  is  commanded  by  two 
forts,  called  the  Punta  and  the  Matagordo.  Nothing  can  surpass  the 
beauty  of  this  town  when  viewed  frmn  the  harbour,  and  when  the  eye 
takes  in  the  numerous  country-seats  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  streets 
are  in  general  dean,  well-paved,  and  well-lighted ;  the  principal  square  is 
that  of  St  Antonio.  The  houses  are  built  somewhat  in  the  mode  of  those 
on  the  opposite  shore  of  Africa :  the  roofs  are  flat,  covered  with  a  kind 
of  hard  plaster,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  crowned  with  turrets.  From 
the  height  of  the  houses,  the  smallness  of  the  windows,  and  the  narrow- 
ness of  many  of  the  streets,  some  parts  of  the  town  have  a  gloomy 
i^pearance.  Cadiz  has  two  elegant  cathedrals,  an  hospital  capable  of 
containing  6000  patients,  and  a  general  work-house.  Besides  the  two 
forts  by  which  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  is  defended,  the  town  is  pro- 
tected by  the  fortress  of  St  Sebastian.  The  custom-house  duties  of  Cadiz 
are  very  large.  Smuggling  is  so  well  organized  in  Spain  that  of  £100,000 
worth  of  goods  introduced  into  Cadiz,  £60,000  are  smuggled  in.  Tije 
Spanish  revenue  officers  receive  no  pay,  and  therefore  pay  themselves  by 
assisting  the  smugglers.    Tlie  town,  which  formeriy  had  60,000  inhabitants. 
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htm  9t  preMnt  hardly  40,000.    Cadiz  was  rendered  memorable  during  the 

lato  war^  as  the  place  to  which  the  central  Jnnta  retreated  from  Seville* 

upon  the  advance  of  the  French  army,  which  bad  forced  the  peases  of 

the  Sierra  Morena  in  January  1810.     In  the  late  ReTolntion  this  city 

formed  the  stronghold  of  the  constitutionalists  until  it  was  taken  by  the 

French.    The  Isla  de  Leon,  in  ^e  immediate  vicinity  of  Cadiz,  is  separated 

from  the  eontment  by  the  Rio  de  San  Petri,  over  which  leads  a  bridge. 

Towards  the  N.W.  is  a  rocky  causeway  about  an  English  mile  in  length, 

and  60  feet  above  ihe  level  of  the  sea,  at  the  extremity  of  which  Cadiz  is 

situated.    This  causeway  was  cut  throng^  in  1812.    San-Fernando,  a  town 

with  40,000  inhabitants — of  whom  the  yellow  fever  in  1819  carried  off 

one-fifUi — v$  situated  upon  this  island.     Towards  the  southern  extremity 

lies  the  small  island  of  San-Petri,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which,  when 

the  sea  is  calm,  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Hercules,  and  of  the  ancient 

Gades,  may  yet  be  seen  under  the  water. — Algeziras,  in  the  bay  of  Gibr 

raltar,  opposite  that  fortress,  contains  4,000  inhabitants.     Its  harbour  is 

now  closed  up  with  sand ;  formerly  a  communication  between  this  port 

and  Ceuta  was  kept  up  by  weekly  packet-boats. 

Gibraltar.]  No  place  in  Spain  Lb  of  greater  importance  to  Britain 
than  the  fortress  of  GKbnltar ;  and  few  parts  of  the  worid  have  witnessed 
more  astonishing  exertions  of  British  courage  and  address.  To  the  an- 
cients, the  rock  on  which  Gibraltar  is  founded,  was  known  by  the  name 
of  Calpe,  and  was  generally  considered  as  forming  one  of  the  pillars  of 
Hercules,  the  other  being  upon  the  opposite  shore.  The  Arabians,  or 
rather  the  Moors,  distinguish  it  by  the  name  of  Gebel  Tartk,  or  the 
Mount  Tarik, — ^the  name  of  the  chief  who  first  led  the  Moors  into  Spain, 

Rock  of  GibraUar.']  The  mountain  of  Gibraltar  is  situated  in  36'  9' 
north  latitude,  and  in  5"*  17'  east  longitude  from  Greenwich.  It  is  the 
promontory  which,  with  that  of  Ceuta  upon  the  opposite  coast  of  Bar- 
bsry,  forms  the  entrance  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  from  the  Mediterran- 
ean ;  and  Europa  Point,  which  is  the  part  of  the  mountain  that  advances 
most  towards  Africa,  is  generally  regarded  as  the  most  southern  promon- 
tory in  £nrope.  The  form  of  this  mountain  is  oblong ;  its  summit  a  sharp 
craggy  ridge ;  its  direction  is  nearly  from  north  to  south  ;  and  its  greatest 
length,  in  that  direction,  falls  very  little  short  of  three  miles.  Its  breadth 
varies  with  the  indentations  of  the  shore,  but  it  nowhere  exceeds  three 
qnarters  of  a  mile.  The  line  of  its  ridge  is  undulated,  and  the  two  ex- 
tremes are  somewhat  higher  than  its  centre.  The  summit  of  the  Sugar 
Loaf,  which  is  the  point  of  its  greatest  elevation  towards  the  south,  is 
1,439  feet ;  the  Rock  Mortar,  which  is  the  highest  point  to  the  north,  is 
1,350  ;  and  the  signal  house,  which  is  nearly  the  central  point  between 
these  two,  is  1,276  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  western  side  of 
the  mountain  is  a  series  of  rugged  slopes,  interspersed  with  abrupt  preci- 
pices. Its  northern  extremity  is  perfectly  perpendicular,  except  towards 
the  north-west — ^where  what  are  called  the  Lines  intervene,  and  a  narrow 
passage  of  fiat  ground  that  leads  to  the  isthmus— and  is  entirely  coveted 
with  fortifications.  The  eastern  side  of  the  mountain  mostly  consists  of  a 
range  of  precipices ;  but  a  bank  of  sand,  rising  from  the  Mediterranean  in 
a  rapid  acclivity,  covers  a  third  of  its  perpendicular  height.  Its  southern 
extremity  falls,  in  a  rapid  slope,  from  the  summit  of  the  Sugar  Loaf,  into 
a  rocky  fiat  of  considerable  extent  called  Windmill  Hill.  This  fiat  forma 
half  an  oval,  and  is  bounded  by  a  range  of  precipices,  at  the  southern  base 
of  which  a  second  rocky  flat  takes  place,  similar  in  form  and  extent  to 


WindmiU  Hill,  tnd  also,  like  k,  swroonUed  by  a  pra<^>ieey  the  MuUieni 
extremity  of  whidi  it  weebed  by  the  sea  and  forau*  £iuopa  PoinL  Upon 
the  western  side,  this  pennMnkr  monntaia  is  bonaded  by  the  Bay  of 
GibraitBr,  which  is  ta  length  nearly  d^^t  mties  aad  a  half,  and  in  bioadth 
apwaids  of  fire  miles.  In  this  bay,  the  tide  fieqnently  rises  four  leek. 
Upon  the  north,  the  mooatafai  is  attached  to  Spain  by  a  low  sandy  isthmns, 
the  greatest  elevation  of  which  above  the  level  of  the  sea  does  not  ercseed 
10  feet ;  and  its  breadth,  at  the  base  of  the  rock,  is  not  mow  than  thiee 
quarters  ef  a  mile.  This  isthmus  separates  the  Mediterraaeaa  on  the 
from  the  Bay  of  Gibraltar  on  the  west.  The  greater  portion  of  this 
rock  being  necessarily  uncsdtivated,  aflFords  a  refage  to  wild  snimgla  of 
various  descriptions,  particularly  monkeys.  A  variety  of  herbs  are  also 
found  on  different  paits  of  the  promontory. 

Town  of  Gibraltnr.2     The  town  stands  not  on  the  pronontory,  but 
at  its  foot,  and  osi  the  north-west  side.     It  wai  in  the  last  siege  almost 
entirely  destroyed,  but  has  been  rebuilt  an  an  enlarged  and  improved  plan. 
The  houses  have  flat  roofs  and  large  bow-windows.     They  are  genendly 
painted  black,  with  a  white  strip  to  mark  each  story  or  floor :  the  black  is 
Intended  to  bhmt  the  daszHng  rays  of  the  sun.     One  large  street  traveraes 
almost  the  whole  town  ;  it  is  nearly  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  full  of  shi^is. 
The  climate,  from  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  is  less  hot  than  mi^  be  expected 
in  the  latitude  of  36%  and  it  is  in  general  healthy ;  but  great  precantioa  n 
necessary  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  the  plague  from  the  adjacent  coon- 
tries  to  the  south  and  east.     The  population  of  the  town,  exclusive  of  the 
garrison,  is  above  12,000 ;  partly  British,  partly  Spaniards,  Italians,  Jews, 
aad  Moors,  all  attracted  by  commerce.     Being  a  general  eiUrepdt,  ita  trade 
embraces  a  rest  variety  of  articles ;  cottons,  and  other  manufactures  from 
England ;  sugar  and  mm,  from  the  West  Indies ;  tobacco,  rice,  and  floor, 
from  North  America ;  and  wine,  fruits,  silks,  and  wax,  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean.    Hie  0tore*honaes  are  generally  well-filled ;  from  the  bay,  they 
obtain  fish  in  abundance ;  and  fruits,  vegetables,  and  fresh  provisions  are 
received  from  the  opposite  coast  of  Barbary.     The  port  is  not  natural,  but 
formed  by  moles ;  it  is  of  considerahle  extent,  though  not  secure  against 
all  winds. 

Hi9tory,2  The  importanee  of  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  as  a  place  of 
atrsngth,  was  recogni^d  at  an  early  period.  In  712,  when  the  Moors, 
under  their  commander  Tarik,  landed  upon  this  part  of  Spain,  a  fortress 
was  buik  for  the  purpose  of  securing  an  intercourse  wiUi  the  opposite 
shore.  Of  this  castle,  the  ruins  are  slUl  said  to  be  visible.  The  Saracens 
retained  possession  of  thia  port  till  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century,  when 
it  was  taken  from  them  by  Ferdinand  king  of  Castile.  In  1333,  the  aon 
of  the  emperor  of  Fez  again  took  it  from  the  Spaniards ;  and,  notwith- 
standing a  vain  attempt  of  the  latter  to  reduce  it  in  1349,  it  remained  in 
the  poflsession  of  the  prince  of  Fez  till  1410,  when  it  was  taken  by  Joseph 
III.  Idng  of  Granada.  In  1435,  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  by 
Henry  de  Guzman  to  take  it  from  the  mmiarchs  of  Granada.  His  son, 
John  de  Guzman,  was  more  fortunate  than  his  father ;  after  a  tedious 
siege,  during  which  the  garrison  made  a  vigorous  defence,  he  took  it  in 
1462 ;  and  since  that  time  it  has  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians. 
In  the  time  of  Charies  V.  the  fortifications  were  aufl^nented.  But  what- 
ever might  have  been  the  strengdi  of  Gibraltar  in  t^se  times,  it  attained 
little  celebrity  in  the  history  of  Eurspe  till  it  fell  into  the  Inads  of  the 
British.     This  event  took  pbce  in  1704.     Admiral  Rooke  had  been  sent 
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into  the  MeditirnvnesQ  widi  a  powerful  fleet,  for  the  purpose  of  support- 
ing the  preteneioBB  of  the  archduke  Chaiies  to  the  crown  of  Spain* 
Rooke's  uistmclions  restricted  him  from  undertaking  any  thing  of  great 
importance;  but,  that  he  might  not  incitf  tlie  reproach  of  total  inactivity, 
he  resolved  to  attempt  the  capture  of  this  fortress.  The  garrison  con- 
sisted of  only  about  150  men.  The  prince  of  Hesse  Darmstadt  was 
Isnded  with  1,800  men,  upon  the  isthmus  which  connects  the  rock  with 
the  mainland ;  and  a  heavy  firing  was  immediately  commenced  from  the 
riiips.  In  a  few  hours  the  Spaniards  were  driven  from  their  guns ;  and 
the  gairison  having  capitulated,  marched  out  with  the  honours  of  war, 
and,  on  the  24th  of  July  1704s  the  British  took  possession  of  this  im- 
portant fortress. 

The  loss  of  this  fort  alarmed  the  Spaniards,  and  orders  were  immedi- 
ately gfvea  to  retake  it.  Villadarias,  a  I^Maish  general,  supported  by  a 
French  squadron  from  Toulon,  laid  siege  to  the  place.  The  prince  of 
Hesse,  who  had  been  left  as  governor,  despatched  a  messsge  to  Admiral 
Leake,  who  landed  re-enforcements  for  the  garrison,  and  supplied  them 
with  a  great  quantity  of  ammunition  and  provbions  for  six  months.  In 
January  1705,  a  detachment  succeeded  in  driving  the  British  from  part  of 
their  works;  but  after  possessing  them  about  an  hour,  the  Spaniards  were 
compelled  to  retreat ;  and  the  British  again  received  a  number  of  addi- 
tional tnxipsy  and  a  fresh  quantity  of  provisions  and  ammunition.  Des- 
pairing of  reducing  by  force  a  garrison  so  powerfully  supported,  -  the 
Spanitfds  retired  to  some  distance,  and  forming  an  intrenchment  across 
the  isthmus,  converted  the  siege  into  a  blockade.  In  1720,  under  pre- 
tence of  an  expedition  into  Africa,  the  Spaniards  assembled  a  powerful 
armament  in  the  Bay  of  Gibraltar ;  but  perceiving  that  their  intentions 
were  discovered,  they  relinquisbed  the  projected  attack.  In  1726,  a  con- 
siderable fmve  assembled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place,  and  hostilities 
were  immediately  commenced.  The  Spaniards  exerted  themselves  in  this 
attack  with  much  vigour ;  and  the  British,  with  equal  resolution,  with- 
stood every  effort,  while  they  suffered  more  severely  from  the  bursting  of 
their  own  pieces — ^which  were  now  become  old — ^than  from  the  enemy's 
fire.  At  length,  when  the  Spaniards  had  brought  upwards  of  60  pieces 
of  battering  artillery  to  bear  upon  the  British  works,  the  operations  of 
the  siege  were  interrupted  by  the  intelligence  of  a  general  pacification. 

From  this  time  tHl  1779,  Gibraltar  remained  undisturbed.  When  the 
Spaniards  declared  their  intention  of  taking  part  in  that  war  which  sepa- 
rated the  American  colonies  from  the  empire  which  gave  them  birth,  the 
siege  of  Gibraltar  was  one  of  the  most  early  measures  by  which  they 
evinced  their  hostile  disposition.  At  this  time,  however,  the  fortress  was 
by  no  means  in  a  defenceless  candition ;  the  ganison  amounted  to  upwards 
of  5000  men,  and  the  comrage  and  skill  of  govornmr  Elliot,  inspired  the 
troops  with  a  confidence  whidi  could  not  be  easily  intimidated.  A  Spanish 
aqnaidron  appeared  in  the  bay,  and  on  all  sides  the  garrison  was  completely 
blockaded.  Rodney  hastened  to  its  relief  with  a  strong  squadron.  On 
his  Toyage  thither,  fidling  in  with  a  fleet  of  16  transports  bound  from 
Bilboa  to  Cadiz,  and  laden  with  naval  stores  and  provi8ion%  under  convoy 
of  a  ship  of  the  line,  four  frigates,  and  two  armed  vessels,  he  attacked 
them  so  successfully  that  of  the  whole  only  one  transport  escaped.  This 
advantage  was  quickly  followed  by  another.  The  fleet  of  transports  had 
been  captured  on  the  8th  of  January  1780;  on  the  16th  of  the  same  month, 
a  Spanish  squadron^  consisting  of  11  sail  of  the  line,  was  discovered  near 
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Cape  St  Yineent.     An  attack  was  immediately  commenced ;  and  after  a 
severe  conflict,  which  continued  for  many  houw,  the  Spaniarda  were  com- 
pletely defeated.     Of  11  ahipa  of  the  line  they  lost  7 ;  one  Wew  up  at 
the  commencement  of  the  fight,  and  6  snnrendered  themselves  to   the 
British.     Of  these  six,  two  were  driven  ashore  and  lost;  so  that  only  four 
were  carried  into  Gibraltar.     Having  relieved  the  place,  the  British  fleet 
soon  after  sailed,  leaving  in  the  harbour  only  two  ships  of  the  line  and  two 
frigates.     No  sooner  had  the  British  fleet  left  the  Bay,  than  the  place  wae 
again  blockaded,  and  the  Spaniards  attempted  to  bam  the  British  ships  in 
the  harbour  but  without  success.     Yet  the  unfavourable  disposition  of  the 
emperor  of  Morocco,  and  the  vigilance  of  the  Spanish  armed  vessels^  de- 
prived the  garrison  of  every  hope  of  relief  from  the  African  coast;  aad 
the  British  were  once  more  almost  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  giving  way, 
when  they  were  again  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  a  fleet  under  admiiak 
Darby,  Digby,  and  Ross.     Perceiving  that  the  hopes  of  their  being  able 
by  blockade  to  force  the  garrison  to  capitulate  were  now  effectually  frus- 
trated, the  Spaniards  resolved  to  attempt  the  reduction  of  the  place  by  an 
extraordinary  exertion.     The  works  were  carried  on  with  new  vigour;  the 
batteries  were  supplied  with  guns  of  the  heaviest  metal;  and  200  pieces 
of  battering  cannon,  and  80  mortars,  for  the  space  of  three  weeks,  poured 
an  incessant  shower  of  shot  and  shells  into  the  garrison.    The  most  em- 
inent engineers  of  France  and  Spain  were  also  brought  to  si^Mnintend  the 
approaches  of  the  besiegers;  but,  on  the  night  of  the  27th  of  November 
1781,  general  Ross,  at  the  head  of  2000  picked  men,  marched  out  of  the 
garrison,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  batteries,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
drove  from  them  the  astonished  Spaniards ;  spiked  the  guns  and  mortan; 
blew  up  the  magazines ;  fixed  the  storehouses,  and  every  part  of  the  bat- 
teries ;  and  in  somewhat  less  than  two  hours  annihilated  die  whole  works 
which  the  enemy  had  raised  at  an  expense  of  two  millions  sterling. 

National  pride,  no  less  than  national  interest,  was  now  conoemed  in  ik» 
reduction  of  a  place  which  had  baffled  every  attack ;  and  it  was  resolved  to 
direct  the  whole  force  of  the  kingdom  upon  this  single  enterprise.  Under 
the  directions  of  D'Arcon,  a  distingubhed  French  engineer,  ten  battering 
ships  were  built,  of  a  construction  which  rendered  them,  in  the  opinion  of 
many,  altogether  invulnerable.  Their  bottoms  were  of  thick  timber; 
their  sides  of  wood  and  cork,  which  had  been  soaked  in  water,  with  a 
hollow  space  between  them  filled  with  wet  sand ;  and  to  prevent  them 
from  being  burnt  by  hot  balls  which  might  lodge  in  their  sides,  numerous 
pipes  were  conveyed  through  every  part,  which,  by  pumps,  could  be  plm- 
tifully  supplied  with  water.  A  sloping  roof,  formed  of  strong  rope  nett- 
ing, covered  with  wet  skins,  preserved  the  men  on  board  from  the  danger 
of  shells  which  might  fall  upon  the  vessels ;  and  each  of  these  batteries 
which  carried  from  10  to  28  guns,  was  manned  by  a  picked  crew  of  the 
most  resolute  Spaniards.  These  formidable  vessels  were  supported  by 
gun-boats  and  armed  vessels  of  every  kind.  1000  pieces  of  artillery, 
and  12,000  of  the  best  troops  of  France  were  added  to  those  of  Spain ; 
the  engineers  were  the  most  expert  of  any  in  Europe,  and  numerous 
volunteers  hastened  to  take  part  in  a  siege  which  now  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  whole  world.  The  direction  of  the  whole  was  comtnitted  to 
the  duke  de  CriUon,  who  had  displayed  lus  military  talents  in  the  reduc 
don  of  Minorca.  Destruction  now  seemed  to  threaten  the  devoted  gar- 
rison. <<  It  appeared,"  says  Captain  Drinkwater,  who  witnessed  what  he 
describes,  "  that  they  meant,  previous  to  their  final  efforts,  to  strike,  if 
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poHsible,  a  terror  throngfa  their  opponents,  by  displaying  an  armament 
more  powerful  than  had,  probably,  ever  been  brought  before  any  fortress. 
Forty-seven  sail  of  the  line,  inclnding  three  inferior  two-deckers ;  ten 
battering  ships,  deemed  perfect  in  design,  and  esteemed  invincible,  carry- 
ing 212  gnns ;  inmimerdile  frigates,  zebeqaes,  bomb-ketches,  cutters,  gun 
and  mortar  boats,  and  smaller  craft  for  disembarking  men,  were  assembled 
in  the  bay.  On  the  land  side  were  most  stupendous  batteries  and  works, 
mounting  200  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance,  managed  by  an  army  of  near 
40,000  men,  commanded  by  a  hitherto  victorious  and  active  general,  and 
animated  by  the  immediate  presence  of  two  princes  of  the  blood  royal  of 
Fnneey  with  other  dignified  personages,  and  many  of  their  own  nobility. 
In  their  certainty  of  success,  however,  the  enemy  seemed  entirely  to  have 
overlooked  the  nature  of  that  force  which  was  opposed  to  them ;  for, 
though  the  garrison  scarcely  consisted  of  more  than  7000  effective  men, 
inchiding  the  marine  brigade,  they  forgot  that  they  were  now  veterans  in 
this  service,  had  long  been  habituated  to  the  efforts  of  artillery,  and  were 
by  degrees  prepared  for  the  arduous  conflict  that  awaited  them.  We  were 
at  the  same  time  commanded  by  officers  of  approved  courage,  and  pru- 
dence, and  activity ;  eminent  for  all  the  accomplishments  of  their  profes- 
sion, and  in  whom  we  had  unbounded  confidence.  Our  spirits,  too,  were 
not  a  little  elevated  by  the  success  attending  the  firing  of  red-hot  shot, 
which  in  this  attack  we  hoped  would  enable  us  to  bring  our  labours  to  a 
conclusion,  and  relieve  us  from  the  tedious  cruelty  of  a  vexatious  blockade.'* 
On  the  9th  of  September  1782,  an  attack  was  made  by  the  Spaniards 
upon  the  land-aide,  where  a  battery  of  64  guns  was  opened ;  but  the  fire 
was  so  warmly  returned  that  the  Spaniards  were  driven  from  their  works. 
At  the  same  time,  several  of  the  ships  attacked  Europa  Point,  but  their 
success  was  not  greater.  Two  of  the  largest  vessels  were  so  damaged,  as 
to  be  obliged  to  repair  to  Algeziras  Bay  for  the  purpose  of  refitting. 
CriUon  now  resolved  to  send  forward  his  invincible  batteries,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  ISth  they  were  put  in  motion.  Buenventura  de  Moreno, 
a  distinguished  Spanish  officer  who  commanded  them,  soon  brought  them 
to  the  requisite  position ;  and  no  sooner  was  this  accomplished  than  the 
most  dreadful  firing  commenced.  The  batteries  on  sea  and  on  land 
opened  at  the  same  instant,  and  poured  into  the  garrison  an  incessant 
shower  of  shot:  while  the  British  returned  the  fire  with  that  celerity  and 
skill  which  the  greatness  of  the  occasion  demanded.  From  ten  in  the 
momii^  till  noon,  this  firing  was  continued  without  the  smallest  inter- 
miarion ;  about  two,  Moreno's  battering  ship  was  seen  to  emit  smoke  as  if 
burning.  About  midnight,  the  effects  of  the  red-hot  shot  which  the  gar- 
rison luui  used  became  conspicuous ;  the  battery  belonging  to  the  admiral 
was  discovered  to  be  on  fire;  and,  in  a  short  time,  other  eight  were  seen 
snooessively  to  be  in  flames,  and  made  signals  of  distress.  Of  their  crews, 
only  400  men  were  saved  by  the  exertions  of  the  British ;  the  rest  were 
ttther  consumed  in  the  flames,  torn  in  pieces  by  the  explosions,  or  drowned 
in  their  attempts  to  escape.  Thus  were  the  sanguine  expectations  of  the 
Spaniards  completely  dirappointed;  and  the  invincible  batteries  in  one  day 
totally  annihilated. 

It  has  sometimes  been  doubted  whether  the  advantages  derived  by 
Britain  from  the  possession  of  Gibraltar,  are  equal  to  the  expense  of  ra- 
taining  it.  The  following  are  the  principal  advantages  accruing  to  this 
country  from  the  possession  of  this  fort.  It  gives  the  British  the  com- 
roand  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar;  it  affords  accommodation  and  refreshment 
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to  oar  merdiaiit-Tettels  at  all  tiiiiet»  aod  is  a  eonvenient  harbour  for  onr 
fleets  in  time  of  war ;  it  separates  the  most  tmportaiit  haiboiin  of  France 
and  Spain  fron  each  other,  and  thus  renders  the  jnnction  of  their  fleets 
aomewhat  difionh ;  it  forms  a  check  to  the  depredatioDs  so  often  oon*- 
Ditted  by  the  piratical  powers  on  the  coast  of  Baibary ;  it  gives  Britnin 
a  greater  importance  among  the  Italian  Statea,  and,  indeed,  among  all  die 
nations  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Meditenanean,  than  she  conld  otherwise 
maintain ;  and  thns,  by  saving  the  expense  of  convoys  when  diese  powen 
are  at  war  widi  each  other^  it  renders  the  expense  of  freight  in  this  port 
of  the  worid  sossewhat  mora  moderate  than  it  wonld  otherwise  bob  Theae^ 
to  a  maritime  and  commerdal  slate,  are  great  advantagea,  and  jnstify  the 
iacnrring  of  oonsiderable  expense  for  the  maintenance  of  the  garrisoa  by 
which  they  are  insured. 

20tk.  The  PfWfince  of  Cordova.']    The  Gvadalqnivir  divides  this  pnrt 
of  Andalosia  into  two  <{istricts ;  the  northern  or  the  Sierroj  covered  wiak 
mountains;  and  the  southern  called  la  Campmoy  a  plain  with  some 
isolated  mountains.      The   soil  is  fertile,  but  the  plains  want  wmter, 
though  the  v^eys  of  the  Sierra  have  a  little.    Hie  BMmntains  ate  braodbes 
of  the  Sierra  Morena.     The  Suga  another  river  belongs  to  the  baMD  of 
the  Guadiana.    Hie  climate  is  oppressively  hot  in  eomaasr,  particoloffly 
in  the  plain  when  the  Solano  blows  over  bttming  fields :  in  the  Siema 
the  sir  is  purer,  agriculture  is  carried  on  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Seville^ 
and  the  fields  are  divided  into  Hnertas  and  Serranas.     Com  is  not  growm 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  the  home  consumption,  and  agricultiizu 
cannot  improve  so  long  as  the  soil  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  nobility 
and  cleigy.     Chesnuts  form  a  principal  aitiele  of  food,  and  wine  and  oU 
are  extensively  produced.    On  the  Sierra  are  excelloeit  pastures ;  and  the 
noble  Andalusian  horse  is  bred  in  the  studs  of  this  province.     There  mtm 
4  ctvidades,  54  villas,  5  villages,  75  parities,  79  monasteries,  51  mm* 
neries  and  11  establishments  of  charity  in  Cordova. — The  coital  of  the 
same  name  with  the  province  is  situated  on  the  right  bsoiks  of  the 
Guadalquivir  in  a  charming  plain.     AntiHon  gives  the  population   at 
85,000,  Cortambert  estimates  it  at  only  26,300,  while  Baibi  rstes  it  ao 
high  as  57,000.     In  the  time  of  the  Moors  this  town  is  said  by  their 
historians  to  have  had,  including  its  submbs,  1,600  asosques,  900  baths, 
60,455  shops,  262,300  bouses,  and  a  population  of  nearly  1,000,000. 
These  accounts,   however,  seem   scarcely  credible.     There  is  a  most 
magmficent  cathedral  with  16  steeples  in  the  city.     The  ancient  Moorish 
palace  hers  is  now  employed  as  a  stud,  which  is  thought   the  best 
in   Spain.     Cordova  was  the   birth-place  of  both  Senecas,  of  Lucasj 
and  Avenues,  of  the  poets  Luis  de  Gongora  de  Argote,  and  Joan  de 
Mena,  the  sculptor  Alonm  Cano,  and  the  painter  PMo  de  Cespedes 
2^ambrBno. — Hinajoza  with  4,000  inhabitants,  has  a  large  manufacUMy  of 
Monks'  frocks. 

21ji.  The  Province  of  JaetL]  ITiere  are  5  cividades,  57  villas,  13 
villages,  133  parishes,  69  monasteries,  42  nunneries,  and  33  esteblisb- 
ments  of  charity  in  this  proviaee,  which  forms  the  western  part  of  Anda- 
lusia. The  whole  northern  part  is  covered  by  the  Sierra  Morena,  which 
has  several  of  its  highest  points  and  presents  its  wildest  features  ha«.  In 
the  £.  runs  the  Sierra  de  Cazoria  of  the  same  height ;  in  the  S.  are  the 
vanguards  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  under  different  names.  Between  these 
chains  which  surround  the  province  on  three  aides,  spreads  a  large  valley 
intersected  by  the  Guadalquivir,  which  rises  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra 
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Nerada :  tlib  ▼alley  has  in  aoine  fiarts  a  rich  soil,  and  partly  consists  of 
bairen  heatlis  covered  with  lavander,  rosmaryy  and  oleander.  Besides 
the  Gnadalqniyir,  there  are  the  Guadalimar,  the  Escobar^  and  the  Guadi- 
ana»  trihnta^  riven  of  the  former.  In  the  plains  there  is  not  much  wood ; 
but  in  the  Sierra  there  are  forests  into  which  an  axe  has  never  entered. 
The  rearing  of  cattle  and  sheep  is  a  principal  branch  of  industry ;  but  the 
^rool  is  not  so  fine  as  thai  of  Cordova.  Jaen  is  the  chief  town,  anid  contains, 
according  to  Balbi,  19,000  inhabitants ;  others  note  the  population  so  high  as 
27,500.  Beantifid  hnertas  sozround  the  town,  and  produce  an  abundance 
of  corn,  oil,  wine,  and  fine  fruits — Andujar  with  14,088  inhabitants,  on  the 
Guadakfuirir,  possesses  a  particular  branch  of  industry  in  the  £Bbrication  of 
earthen  jugs,  which  are  made  of  a  kind  of  white  clay  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  Sierra  Morena  was  till  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  a  complete 
wilderness,  inhabited  by  boars,  wolves,  &c  Count  Olivarez  in  1 767,  planted 
a  colony,  consLsting  of  10,400  foreign  settlen,  in  this  desert  country; 
but  want,  sickness,  and  the  political  &11  of  the  founder  of  the  settlement 
hurt  it  much ;  however,  new  settlers  joined  them  again,  and  in  1797 
there  were  6,190  in  the  whole  colony,  and  this  number  is  said  to  have 
increased  of  late.  Carolina  is  the  cluef  town,  and  contains  4,050  inhabi- 
tantsw — ^Las  Navas  de  Tolosa  is  a  large  barren  place  in  the  mountains,  on 
which  stands  a  ruined  castle,  remarkable  for  the  great  victory  which  the 
Spaniards  obtained  in  its  neighbourhood,  over  the  Moors  on  the  16th 
of  July  1212. 

S3dL  77ie  Prtmnee  of  Granada.^     The  coast  land  of  Andalusia  is 
throughout  mountainous,  with  beautiful  valleys  between  the  mountains. 
The  Vega  de  Granada  is  described  as  one  of  the  most  charming  countries 
of  Europe.     Through  the  midst  of  the  province  runs  the  highest  diain  of 
Spain,  the  Sierra  Nevada,  of  which  the  summits  are  covered  with  eternal 
snow.     Its  southern  part  is  called  the  Alpujarras.     In  the  N.  £.  runs  the 
Sierra  de  Gador;  and  in  the  W.  the  Sierra  Bermeja  and   the  Sierra 
Ronda.     Hie  whole  Eastern  part  is  covered  with  branches  of  the  Iberian 
chain,  which  runs  out  into  the  sea  in  the  Cabo  de  Gata.     In  the  North 
is  the  Siena  de  Huescar  and  several  other  ridges.     The  rivers  are  mere 
coasting  rivers,  except  the  Xenil  and  the  Guadin,  both  tributary  rivers  of 
the  Guadalquivir.    Among  the  coasting  rivers  the  most  considerable  are 
the  Guadiaro  and  the  Almeria.     The  climate  is  hot  on  the  coast,  and 
exposed  to  the  solano ;  however,  the  frequent  sea  and  land-breezes  cool 
the  air ;  and  in  the  central  districts,  the  vicinity  of  the  mountains  covered 
with  snow  moderates  the  heat.     In  general  there  is  a  continual  spring 
interrupted  for  a  short  time  by  a  very  intense  heat.     The  air  is  healthy. 
During  the  domination  of  the  Moors,  this  district  was  considered  the 
richest  and  most  flourishing  in  Spain.     Even  now  some  traces  of  Moorish 
industry  may  be  perceived,  though  the  baneful  influence  of  the  aristocracy 
and  priesthood  has  prevailed  for  ages  in  this  beautiful  country.     The 
fields   are   divided  into  huertas  and  Serranas;  but  only  eight  months* 
supply  of  corn  is  raised.    Chesnuts  and  a  species  of  edible  acorn,  of  which 
50,000  cwt.  are  annually  gathered  in  this  province,  make  up  the  deficiency 
of  food.     The  flax  and  hemp  are  particularly  good ;  but  the  principal  pro- 
duction is  wine.     Above  30  different  kinds  of  grapes  are  grown  around 
Malaga,  from  which  the  excellent  wines  of  Pierre  Muscatel,  and  Pedro 
Ximenes  are  made.      Besides  wine,  Malaga  annually  exports  100,000 
cwt.  of  dry  raisins ;  and  the  fruits  of  the  South,  as  oranges,  lemons,  pome- 
granates, and  figs,  ai'e  grown  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  of  the  finest 
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quality  here.  There  are  whole  forests  of  oliTe-trees ;  the  sugar-cane  also 
grows  in  several  districts.  Silk  was  formerly  extensively  produced  in  this 
province,  and  it  is  still  considered  the  best  in  Spain,  and  for  the  greatest 
part  exported  raw.  Game  in  abundance  and  monkeys  are  found  in  the 
Sierra  de  Ronda.  There  is  a  considerable  fishery  of  tunnies  and  sardines 
on  the  coast,  and  a  great  quantity  of  cantharides  or  Spanish  flies*  are 
collected  here  for  exportation.  The  mountains  contain  very  valuable 
metals  and  minerals,  of  which  little  use  is  made.  In  the  Sierra  de  Raza, 
are  117  lead-mines,  of  which  only  60  have  been  wrought;  thesr&  are 
others  in  the  Siena  de  Gador,  and  the  Sierra  de  Luxar.  The  silver-mines 
are  not  wrought  at  all ;  and  the  iron-mines  very  imperfectly.  The  finest 
species  of  marble  exist  here.  The  Sierra  de  Gador,  which  rises  2,600 
varas  above  the  sea,  is  a  single  enormous  block  of  marble  ;  and  the  Sierra 
de  Filabres,  between  Almeria,  Granada,  and  Guadin,  consists  of  a  single 
ridge  or  bank  of  white  marble,  2,000  feet  higli,  without  any  admixture  of 
stone  or  earth.  Beautiful  alabaster,  and  many  precious  stones,  as  cornelians, 
jasper,  and  garnet,  are  found  here.  The  inhabitants  have  the  character  of 
being  more  deceitful  and  thievish  than  any  other  community  of  their 
countrymen,  and  are  not  held  in  good  estimation  by  the  Spanish  them- 
selves. Of  the  descendants  of  the  Moors  who  yet  live  here,  most  have 
embraced  the  Catholic  faith,  and  are  more  fanatical  than  the  Spanish  them- 
selves. There  are  some  families,  however,  it  is  said,  particularly  in  the 
Alpujarras,  who  are  still  secretly  attadied  to  the  doctrines  of  tlie  Koran. 
There  are  18  cividades,  180  villas,  155  villages,  490  parishes,  99  monas- 
teries, 48  nunneries,  and  48  establishments  of  charity  in  this  province. 

City  of  Granada,']  This  city,  the  capital  of  the  province,  has  fine- 
quently  been  celebrated  as  the  most  beautiful  in  Spain.  It  is  situated 
partly  in  a  valley,  and  partly  upon  four  hills.  The  number  of  inhabitants 
is  said  to  be  at  present  about  80,000;  but  in  1311  it  contained  280,000 
inhabitants.  The  houses  are  almost  all  built  in  the  Moorish  taste,  with 
flat  roofs,  balconies,  and  turrets.  The  cathedral  and  convents  contain 
many  good  pictures  chiefly  by  Spanish  artists.  In  the  former  the  atten- 
tion of  the  traveller  is  directed  towards  the  tombs  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella, and  several  other  splendid  monuments.  Granada  contains  a  palace 
begun  by  Charles  V.  but  not  yet  finished,  and  another  still  more  remark- 
able, as  it  was  built  by  the  Moors  and  exhibits  the  utmost  elegance  of 
Moorish  architecture.^     There  are  25  parochial  churches,  17  chapels,  43 

'^  A  minute  account  of  this  singularly  magnificent  building  may  not  be  unacceptable. 
It  18  called  Aihambra,"^A  name  said  to  denote  *  the  red  house,*  and  expresaiTe  of  tbe 
colour  of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  built.  Externally  its  appearance  ia  uncouth, 
presenting  a  vast  and  irregular  collection  of  buildings,  consisting  of  something  like 
grarel  and  pebbles,  covered  with  a  very  coarse  kind  of  plaster.  "  On  my  first 
▼isit,'*  says  Swinburne,  **  I  confess  1  was  struck  with  amazement,  as  1  atept  over 
the  threshold,  to  find  myself  on  a  sudden  transported  into  a  species  of  fairy  land.  Tba 
first  place  you  come  to  is  the  court  called  the  communa,  or  del  tnesucarj  that  is,  the  com- 
mon baths;  an  oblong  square,  with  a  deep  basin  of  clear  water  in  the  middle;  two 
flights  of  marble  steps  leading  down  to  the  bottom ;  on  each  side  a  parterre  of  flowers, 
and  a  row  of  orange  trees.  Hound  the  court  runs  a  peristyle  paved  with  marble ;  tbe 
arches  bear  upon  very  slight  pillars,  in  proportion  and  style  diflferent  from  all  the  re- 
gular orders  of  architecture.  The  ceilings  and  walls  are  incrustated  w4th  fretwork  la 
stucco,  so  minute  and  intricate,  that  the  most  patient  draughtsman  would  find  it  diffi- 
eult  to  follow  it,  unless  be  made  himself  maater  of  the  general  plan.     This  would 


facilitate  the  operation  exceedingly;  for  all  this  work  is  frequently  and  regularly  ra- 
pested,  at  certain  distances,  and  has  been  executed  by  means  of  square  moulds  applied 
successively,  and  the  parts  joined  together  with  the  utmost  nicety.  In  every  division 
are  Arabic  sentences  of  different  lengths,  most  of  them  expressive  of  the  following 
meanings:  '  There  Is  no  conqueror  but  God ;'  or,  *  Obedience  and  honour  to  our  Lord 
Abouabdoolah.*     The  ceilings  are  gilt  or  painted ,  and  time  has  caused  no  diminutioB 
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conTentti,  and  9  hospitals  in  this  city.  The  university  was  founded  in 
1526.  Several  beautiful  public  walks,  and  the  most  charming  Huertas, 
enliven  the  town  and  its  environs.  Granada  was  the  birth-place  of  the 
poets  Diego  de  Mendoza,  and  Luis  de  Leon,  and  of  the  painter  Pedro 
de  Moya. 

in  the  freibnets  of  their  colours,  though  constantly  exposed  to  the  air.  The  lower  part 
of  the  waJls  is  mosaic,  disposed  in  fantastic  knots  and  festoons.  A  worlc  so  novelTM 
exquisitely  finished,  and  so  different  from  all  that  be  has  ever  seen,  must  afford  a 
wtrskttger  the  most  agreeable  sensations,  while  he  treads  this  magic  ground.  The  porches 
at  the  ends  are  more  lilce  grotto  woric  than  any  thing  else  to  which  they  can  be  com- 
pared. That  on  the  right  hand  opens  into  an  octagon  vault,  under  the  emperor*s  palace^  . 
and  forms  a  perfect  whispering  gallery,  meant  to  be  a  communication  between  the 
o£Sees  of  both  houses. 

'*  Opposite  to  the  door  of  the  comfnuna  through  which  you  enter,  is  another,  leading 
into  the  quarto  de  los  leoneSf  or  apartment  of  the  lions ;  which  is  an  oblong  court,  lOU 
feet  in  length  and  50  in  breadth,  environed  with  a  colonnade,  7  feet  broad  on  the  sides, 
and  10  at  the  end.  Two  porticos  or  cabinets,  about  15  feet  square,  project  into  the 
court  at  the  two  extremities.  The  square  is  paved  with  coloured  tiles ;  the  colonnade 
w^ith  w^hite  marble.  The  walls  are  covered  5  feet  op  from  the  ground  with  blue  and 
yellow  tiles,  disposed  chequerwise.  Above  and  below  is  a  border  of  small  escutcheons, 
enamelled  blue  and  gold,  with  an  Arabic  motto  on  a  bend,  signifying,  *  No  conqueror 
hut  God.'  The  columns  that  support  the  roof  and  gallery  are  ot  white  marble,  very 
slender,  and  particularly  adorned,  lliey  are  9  feet  high,  including  base  and  capital, 
and  8^  inches  diameter.  They  are  very  irregularly  placed;  sometimes  singly,  at 
others  in  groups  of  three,  but  more  frequently  two  together.  The  width  of  the  horse- 
shoe arches  above  them  is  four  feet  two  inches  for  the  larger  ones,  and  three  for  the 
smaller.  The  ceiling  of  the  portico  is  finished  in  a  much  finer  and  more  complicated 
manner  than  that  of  the  aymmuna,  and  the  stucco  laid  on  the  walls  with  inimitable 
delicacy;  in  the  ceiling  it  is  so  inimitably  fronted  and  handled  as  to  exceed  belief.  The 
capical*  are  of  various  designs,  though  each  design  is  repeated  several  times  in  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  court;  but  not  the  least  attention  has  been  paid  to  place  them  r»> 
gularly  or  opposite  to  each  other.  Not  the  smallest  representation  of  animal  life  can 
be  discovered  amidst  the  various  foliages,  grotesques,  and  strange  ornaments.  About 
each  arch  is  a  large  square  of  arabesques,  surrounded  with  a  rim  of  characters,  that 
are  generally  quotations  from  the  Koran.  Over  the  pillars  is  another  square  of  delight* 
fol  nlligree-work.  Higher  up  is  a  wooden  rim  or  kind  of  cornice,  as  much  enriched 
with  carving  as  the  stucco  that  covers  the  part  underneath.  Over  this  projects  a  roof 
of  red  tiles,  the  only  thing  that  disfigui-es  this  beautiful  square.  This  ugly  covering  it 
modern,  put  on  by  order  of  Mr  Wall,  the  late  prime-minister,  who  a  few  years  ago 
gave  the  Alhambi-a  a  thorough  repair.  In  Moorish  times,  the  building  was  covered 
with  large  painted  and  glazed  tiles,  of  which  some  few  are  still  to  be  seen.  In  the 
centre  of  the  court  are  twelve  ill  made  lions  muzzled,  their  fore  parts  smooth,  their 
hiud  parts  roufh,  which  bear  upon  their  backs  an  enormous  basin,  out  of  which  a 
lesser  rises.  While  the  pipes  were  kept  in  good  order,  a  great  volume  of  water  was 
thrown  up,  that,  falling  down  into  the  basins,  passed  through  the  beasts,  and  issued  out 
of  their  mouths  into  a  large  reservoir,  where  it  communicated  by  channels  with  the  jet 
d'eaus  in  the  apartments.  This  fountain  is  of  white  marble,  embellished  with  many 
fcatoone  and  Arabic  distiches,  thus  translated  : 

*  Seest  thou  not  how  the  water  flows  copiously  like  the  Nile?* 

'  This  resembles  a  sea  washing  over  ito  shores,  threatening  shipwreck  to  the  mariner.* 

*  This  water  runs  abundantly,  to  give  drink  to  the  lions. 

*  Terrible  as  the  lion  is  our  king  in  the  day  of  battle.* 

*  The  Nile  gives  glory  to  the  king,  and  the  lofty  mountains  proclaim  It' 

'  This  garden  is  fertile  in  delights :  God  takes  care  that  no  noxious  animal  shall 
approach  it.' 

*  1'he  fair  princess  that  walks  in  this  garden,  covered  with  pearls,  augments  its  beauty 
so  much,  that  thou  mayest  doubt  whether  it  be  a  founuin  that  flows,  or  the  tears  of 
her  admirers.'  "  Passing  along  the  colonnade,  and  keeping  on  the  south  side,  you  come 
to  a  circular  nwm,  used  by  the  men  as  a  place  for  drinking  coffee  and  sherbet.  A  foun- 
tain in  the  middle  refreshed  the  apartment  in  summer.  The  form  of  this  hall,  the 
elegance  of  iu  cup<»la,  the  cheerful  distribution  of  light  from  above,  and  the  exquisite 
manner  in  which  the  stucco  is  designed,  painted,  and  finished,  exceed  all  powers  of  de- 
scription. Every  thing  in  it  inspires  the  most  pleasing,  voluptuous  ideas ;  yet  in  this 
sm-eet  retreat  they  pretend  that  Abouabdoulah  assembled  the  Abencerragce,  and  caused 
their  heads  to  be  strn<^  off  into  the  fountains. 

**  Continuing  your  walk  round,  you  are  next  brought  to  a  couple  of  rooms,  at 
the  head  of  the  court,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  tribunals,  or  audienee 
chambers. 

*'  Opposite  to  the  Sala  de  los  Abencerrages,  is  the  entrance  into  the  Torre  deUudu 
hermanut,  or  the  tower  of  the  two  sisters;  so  named  from  two  very  beautiful  pieces  of 
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Chief  Towm.']  Malaga,  with  52,376  inhabitants,  pooaemes  a  large 
and  safe  harbour,  and  is  the  staple  place  for  the  commerce  of  the  whole 
province.  Townabend  reckoned  the  amomot  of  exports  from  the  port  of 
Malaga  at  £375,000;  othen  have  rated  it  at  2,500,000  piastres,  and  the 
importation  at  1,300,000  piastres.     The  fertility  of  the  neighbouring 

asrble  kid  mi  fla|s  In  tb«  MTemaot.  This  gstc  exceed*  sU  the  mt  in  profaelon  of  or- 
oaments,  and  in  lieaatj  or  proepect,  wlilch  il  aifords  through  a  range  of  apartaacnt^ 
where  a  multitude  of  arcbee  terminate  in  a  lai^e  window  open  to  the  country.  In  a 
fleam  of  tunehine,  the  Tariety  of  tints  and  lif  bte  thrown  upon  thie  enfilade  are  an- 
oommooly  rich.  The  first  hall  is  the  conoert-room,  where  the  women  sat ;  and  the 
musicians  played  above  in  four  l>alconles.  In  the  middle  is  a  jet  d'eau.  The  nsnrble 
paTement  is  equal  to  the  finest  existing,  fat  the  size  of  the  flags  and  evenness  of  tbe 
oolour.  The  two  sist«rs,  which  gave  name  to  the  room,  are  slabs  that  measure  15 
feet  by  7^  without  fiaw  or  stain,  llie  walls,  up  to  a  certain  height,  are  mosaic,  and 
abore  are  divided  into  Tery  neat  compartments  of  stucco,  sll  of  one  design,  which  is  sJas 
followed  in  many  of  the  adjacent  halls  and  galleries.  The  ceiling  is  a  fretted  ooTe.  To 
preserve  this  vaiuted  roof,  as  well  as  some  of  the  other  principal  cupolas,  the  outward 
walls  of  the  towers  are  nised  10  feet  above  the  top  of  the  dome,  and  support  another 
roof  over  alL  by  which  means  no  damage  can  be  caueed  by  wet  weather,  or  exceaaive 
heat  and  cold.  Prom  this  hall  you  pass  round  the  little  myrtle  garden  of  Lindanxa, 
into  an  additional  building  msde  to  the  east  end  by  Charles  V.  The  rooms  are  snaall 
and  low.  His  dear  motto«  Piut  Ouire^  appears  on  every  beam.  This  leads  to  a  little 
tower  pnrfecting  from  the  line  of  the  north  wall,  calleid  El  Toaidorj  or  the  drteaaing 
room  of  the  Sultana.  It  is  a  small  square  cabinet,  in  the  middle  of  an  open  gallery, 
from  which  It  receives  light  by  a  door  and  three  windows.  The  look-out  Is  charming. 
In  one  comer  is  a  large  marble  flac,  drilled  full  of  boles,  through  which  the  smoke  of 
perfumes  ascended  from  furnaces  below ;  and  here,  it  ispresumed,  the  Moorish  queen 
was  wont  to  sit,  to  fumigate  and  sweeten  her  person.  The  emperor  caused  this  pretty 
room  to  be  painted  with  repreeentations  of  his  wars,  and  a  great  variety  of  grotesqoe^ 
which  appear  to  be  copies,  or  at  least  imitations  of  those  in  the  lobby  of  the  Vatican. 
From  hence  you  go  through  a  long  passage  to  the  hall  of  ambassadors,  which  is  noag- 
nifioently  decorated  with  innumerable  varieties  of  mosaics,  and  the  mottos  of  all  the 
kings  of  Granada.  This  long  narrow  antlchamber  opens  into  the  communa  on  the  left 
hand,  and  on  the  right  into  the  great  audience  hall  in  the  tower  of  Comares ;  a  n«ble 
apartment,  36  feet  square,  86  high,  up  to  the  cornice,  and  18  from  thence  to  the  centre 
of  the  cupola.  The  walls  on  three  sides  are  15  feet  thick,  on  the  other,  9  feet ;  the 
lower  range  of  windows,  IS  feet  high.  The  whole  is  inlaid  with  mosaic  of  maoy 
colours,  disposed  in  intricate  knots,  stars,  and  other  figures,  in  every  part  various 
Arabic  sentences  are  repeated. 

**  Having  thus  completed  the  tour  of  the  upper  apartments,  which  are  upon  a  IctoI 
with  the  offices  of  the  new  palace,  vou  descend  to  the  lower  floor,  which  consisted  of 
bedchambers  and  summer-rooms :  the  backstairs  and  passages,  that  facilitate  the  inter- 
course between  them,  are  without  number.  The  most  remarkable  room  lielow  ie  the 
king's  bedchamber,  which  communicated,  by  means  of  a  gallery,  with  the  upper  srarj. 
The  beds  were  placed  in  two  alcoves,  upon  a  raised  pavement  of  blue  and  wbile  tiles  ; 
but  as  It  was  repaired  by  Philip  V.,  who jpMsed  some  time  here,  It  cannot  be  siud  Isew 
it  may  bsTe  been  In  former  times.  A  fountain  played  in  the  middle,  to  refresh  tl»e 
apartment  In  hot  weather.  Behind  the  alcoves  are  small  doors,  that  conduct  yoa  to 
the  ro^  baths.  These  consist  of  one  small  closet,  with  marble  dstems  for  wnsb* 
ing  children,  two  rooms  for  grown  up  persons,  and  raults  for  boilers  and  fumaees,  thnt 
supplied  the  baths  with  water,  and  the  stoves  with  Taponn.  The  troughs  are  fonned 
of  large  slabs  of  white  marble ;  the  walls  are  beautified  with  party-oolonred  eartheii<- 
ware :  light  is  admitted  by  holes  In  the  coved  ceiling. 

**  Haru  by  is  a  whispering  gallery,  and  a  kind  of  labyrinth,  said  to  have  been  made 
for  the  diversion  of  the  women  and  children.  One  of  the  passages  of  oommunlcatiosa 
is  fenced  off  with  a  strong  iron  grate,  and  called  the  prison  ^ihe  Snilana  g  but  it  seems 
more  probable  that  it  was  put  up  to  prevent  any  person  firom  dlmblng  up  into  the  wo- 
men's quarter. 

**  Under  the  oounoil-room  Is  a  long  slip»  called  the  king't  ttudu  ;  and  adiolning  to  it 
are  several  vaults,  said  to  be  the  place  of  borial  of  the  royal  fiimily.  In  the  year  1574^ 
four  sepulchres  were  opened,  but,  as  they  contained  nothing  but  bones  and  ashes,  were 
immediately  cloeed  again. 

"  This  description  of  the  Alhambra  may  be  finished  by  obeerving  how  admirably 
every  thing  was  planned  and  calculated  for  rendering  this  place  the  moot  voluptuous  of 
all  retirements ;  what  plentiful  supplies  of  water  were  brought  to  refresh  H  in  the  hot 
monthe  of  summer;  what  a  free  circulation  of  air  was  contrived,  by  the  jndleioos  dis- 
position of  doors  and  windows;  what  shady  gardens  of  aramatle  trses;  what  noble 
views  over  the  beautiful  hills,  and  fertile  plains!  No  wonder  the  Moors  regretted 
Granada ;  no  wonder  they  still  offer  up  prayers  to  God  every  Friday  for  the  reoovery 
of  this  dty  which  they  esteem  a  terrsstrlal  paradise !" 
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couotiy  is  yeiy  great,  and  the  climate  is  extremely  mild ;  but  this  town 
has  been  several  times  raraged  by  the  yellow  fever,  which,  in  1804,  carried 
off  22,000  persons  in  eight  months. — Uxijar,  in  the  valley  of  the  Alpu- 
jarra  between  the  coast  and  t}je  Siena  Nevada,  contains  1,600  inhabitants. 
The  population  of  this  valley  are  descendants  of  the  Moors,  and  in  general 
much  more  indnstrions  than  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants,  though  they  are 
more  loaded  with  taxes. — Almeria,  on  the  gulf  of  the  same  name,  formed  by 
the  Cabo  de  Gata,  contains  7,200  inhabitants. — Antequera,  a  town  with 
14»000  inhabitants,  Cortambert  says  19,000,  possesses  some  manufactures, 
and  conducts  a  considerable  commerce  in  wool. — Alboran,  an  uninhabited 
island  in  the  Mediterranean,  nearer  the  coast  of  Africa  perhaps  than  that 
of  Europe,  belongs  to  this  province.  It  contains  some  fertile  valleys,  but 
the  dread  of  pirates  prevents  any  settlement  upon  it. 

2Sd,  The  Province  of  Murcia.']  In  the  N.  £•  a  large  ridge  of  moun- 
tains runs  into  this  province,  and  terminates  towards  the  S.  £.  in  the  Cape 
P^os.  The  mountains  belong  to  the  Iberian  chain,  of  which  a  part  takes 
the  name  of  Siem  de  Segura,  the  Monies  Orospedani  of  the  ancients. 
The  £•  and  N.E.  are  covered  with  thick  forests.  The  principal  river — to 
which  the  province  chiefly  owes  its  beauty  and  riches— is  the  Segura ;  the 
tributary  rivers  are  the  Mundo,  the  Moratalla,  and  the  Sangonera,  but  a 
great  want  of  water  is  felt  in  this  beautiful  country.  The  climate  is  hot 
and  dry,  but  delicious ;  an  eternal  spring  seems  to  spread  over  the  fields, 
and  the  horizon  is  always  clear  from  clouds  and  mist.  The  Huertas  alone 
are  cultivated;  the  mountainous  parts  are  quite  barren,  and  on  those 
lands  between  the  sea  and  the  Segura  nothing  is  produced  but  soda 
plants.  Perhaps  not  above  one-fifth  of  the  superficial  surface  of  this  pro- 
vince is  cultivated :  yet  this  small  part  furnishes  more  com  than  is  needed 
for  the  consumption.  The  inhabitants  are  a  good-natured  but  excessively 
lazy  race  of  people.  There  are  5  cividades,  64  villas,  38  villages,  101 
parishes,  69  monasteries,  28  nunneries,  and  14  establishments  of  charity 
in  this  province.  The  chief  town  is  Murcia,  on  the  Segura,  with  35,000 
inhabitants* — Cartagena,  {Carthago  Nova)  with  37,000  inhabitants,  is 
one  of  the  principal  sea-ports  of  Spain.  The  Spanish  marine  department, 
and  a  part  of  the  navy  are  stationed  here.  This  province  was  dreadfully 
devastated  by  an  earthquake  which  occurred  here  on  the  21st  of  March  1829. 

"  Palace  of  beaoty !  where  the  Moorish  lord, 
King  of  the  bow,  the  bridle,  and  the  sword, 
fiat  like  a  § enie  in  the  diamond's  blaxe, 

Ob,  to  have  seen  thee  in  the  ancient  days  !** 

•         •         •         •         • 

Where  are  thy  pompe,  Alhambrs,  earthly  eon, 

That  had  no  rival,  and  no  second  ?— gone ! 

Thy  glory  down  the  arch  of  time  has  roHM 

Like  the  great  day-star  to  the  ocean  dim ; 

The  billows  of  the  Ages  oVr  thee  swim, 

Gloomy  and  fathomless.     Thv  tale  is  told ! 

Where  is  thy  horn  of  battle,  that  but  blown, 

Brought  erery  chief  of  Afric  from  his  thromw-^ 

Brought  every  spear  of  Afric  from  the  waU,— 

Brought  every  cnarger  barbed  from  the  stall,— 

Till  idl  the  tribes  sat  mounted  on  the  shore. 

Waiting  the  waving  of  thy  torch  to  pour 

The  living  deluge  on  the  field  of  Spain  ? 

Queen  or  earth  s  loveliness,  there  was  a  stain 

Upon  thy  brow,— the  stain  of  guilt  and  gora  ; 

l^y  cause  was  bricht,  bold,  treacherous,— and  His  o*cr, 

The  spear  and  diadem  are  from  thee  cone ; 

Silence  is  now  sole  monarch  on  thy  throne  !** 
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CHAP.  VII.-THE  KINGDOM  OF  ARRAGON, 

The  crown  of  Arragon  was  possessed  by  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  and 
united  by  his  marriage  with  Isabella  to  that  of  Castile.  It  is  divided  into 
4  provinces,  presenting  a  total  superficial  extent  of  about  38,300  square 
miles. 

1*/.  TTie  Province  of  Arragon,']  The  surface  of  this  province  is 
mountainous,  but  intersected  with  large  and  narrow  valleys.  The  soil  b 
fertile  where  sufficiently  watered,  and  sterile  where  water  is  wanting.  In 
the  chain  of  mountains  forming  the  boundaries  between  France  and  Spain, 
several  of  the  principal  rivers  of  the  country  have  their  source*  The 
Sierra  de  Alcubiere  on  the  N.,  and  the  Sierra  de  la  Mucla  on  the  W.,  moun- 
tains detached  from  the  Pyrenees,  send  their  streams  to  the  Ebro.  The 
principal  tributary  rivers  of  the  Ebro  are  the  Xalon,  the  Arva,  and  the 
Gallego.  The  Ebro  is  navigable  throughout  the  whole  of  the  province, 
and  the  communication  is  facilitated  by  the  Imperial  canal  running  on  the 
right  side  of  the  river  from  Tudela  to  Saragossa.  The  Guadalaviar,  or 
Tuna,  rises  in  this  province,  and  receives  the  Alhambra.  There  u  one 
lake,  or  rather  a  large  swamp,  the  Lago  de  Gallocante,  in  this  country. 
The  climate  is  rather  cold  than  hot;  in  summer  violent  thunder-storms  are 
of  frequent  occurrence,  and  in  winter  tempests ;  but  the  air  is  pure,  and  the 
soil  is  covered  with  a  fresher  verdure  than  in  the  rest  of  Spain.  The  poverty 
of  the  peasants  is  the  greatest  obstacle  to  agriculture ;  nevertlieless,  more 
com  is  produced  than  the  consumption  demands,  and  also  a  grfsat  quantity 
of  vegetables,  flax,  and  hemp.  The  fruit  is  excellent,  and  wine  is  pro- 
duced to  a  great  extent,  of  which  several  kinds  are  reckoned  very  good: 
as  the  red  Grenache,  and  the  white  Aula  dei.  There  was  a  mine  of 
cobalt  in  the  valley  of  Gistau,  which  produced  500  cwt.  of  that  mineral 
in  a  year,  but  it  is  no  longer  wrought.  The  commerce  with  France  is  in- 
significant, as  there  is  no  great  road  over  the  Pyrenees;  but  smuggling  is 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  inhabitants  are  strong  and  well- 
made  ;  their  maimers  are  civil,  and  their  character  bold,  proud,  firm,  and 
courageous.  Their  dialect,  which  was  originally  very  rude,  has  been 
gradually  and  entirely  blended  with  the  Castilian.  There  are  12  cividades, 
239  villas,  999  villages,  1,396  parishes,  171  monasteries,  64  nunneries, 
and  23  establishments  of  charity  in  Arragon.  But,  in  1787,  there  were 
149  entirely  ruined  places,  and  385  almost  depopulated ;  and  probably 
this  number  was  considerably  increased  during  the  war  of  Revolution,  in 
which  Arragon  suffered  so  much. 

Town  of  Saragossa,]  Saragossa,  the  capital  of  Arragon,  is  situated 
upon  the  Ebro,  which  bathes  its  walls  and  separates  it  from  the  suburbs. 
It  stands  in  an  open  plain,  covered  with  olive  grounds,  and  bounded  on 
both  sides  with  high  and  distant  mountains ;  but  it  is  commanded  by  a 
high  ground  called  the  Torrero,  about  a  mile  to  the  S.W.  upon  which 
there  is  a  convent  and  some  smaller  buildings.  The  Ebro  has  two  bridges 
within  musket-shot  of  each  other,  one  of  wood,  and  another  of  freestone. 
The  river  is  fordable  above  the  bridges.  The  city  has  neither  aqueduct 
nor  fountains,  but  derives  its  water  wholly  from  the  river,  which  is  of  a 
dirty  red  colour,  but  becomes  perfectly  clear  after  standing  a  few  hours. 
By  the  census  of  1787,  its  population  was  stated  at  42,000 ;  Balbi  states  it 
at  45,000,  and  other  accounts  make  it  60,000.  It  has  12  gates ;  and  all  the 
houses,  including  the  convents  and  churches,  are  built  of  brick.  The  houses 
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are  m  genend  three  stories  high ;  and  its  streets  narrow  and  crooked.  The 
mbabitants,  like  the  rest  of  the  Arragonese,  have  always  been  distingnished 
for  tbeir  love  of  liberty;  but  were  held  in  peculiar  contempt  by  the  French, 
who  characterized  them  as  the  duUest  and  most  languid  of  all  the  Spanish 
nation.  Nevertheless,  Saragossa  made  itself  infinitely  more  famous  by  the 
heroism  of  her  citizens  during  the  Peninsular  war,  than  by  all  the  miracles 
said  and  believed  to  have  been  wrought  in  it.^o     There  is  a  university  here 

••In  1806,  when  an  Insurrection  took  place  in  Spain,  on  account  of  Buonaparte 
b»ring  Mized  the  royal  family,  and  conferred  the  crown  upon  bb  brother,  SarafoeM 
waa  amonff  the  first  to  dare  the  tyrant's  power,  and  was  the  first  that  felt  the  fury  of 
bw  vengeance.  Marshal  I^  Pebvre  wm  sent  against  the  place  with  8000  infantry  and 
900  horse.  On  the  15th  of  July  the  French  attempted  to  storm  the  place,  and  a  des- 
perate conflict  ensued,  in  which  the  inhabitants  fought  with  a  spirit  worthy  of  their 
nu^,  though  any  one  gave  orders  who  felt  himself  competent  to  take  the  command. 
l.e  l^ebvre  seemg  the  attempt  hopeless,  drew  off  his  troops  with  the  loss  of  COCO  killed 
and  wounded,  and  abandoned  his  baggage  and  plunder ;  the  townsmen  bad  2000  killed, 
and  as  many  wounded,  and  would  have  pursued  the  enemy,  but  were  restrained  by  the 
vrudence  of  Palafox,  their  brave  governor.  Le  F««bvre  had  only  retired  to  obtain  re- 
inforcements, and  soon  presented  himself  again  before  the  mud  walls  of  Saragossa.  Pala- 
fox bad  in  the  meantime  obtained  about  UOO  soldiers  who  had  fled  from  Madrid,  and  a 
few  militia.  With  this  small  band  be  ventured  to  attack  Le  Febvre ;  but,  after  a  most 
obattnate  contest,  was  compelled  to  yield  to  the  superior  numbers,  arms,  and  discipline 
of  the  enemy,  and  with  great  difficulty  got  back  into  Saragossa.  The  besiegers  being 
now  supplied  with  a  battering  train,  attacked  the  city  and  the  Torrero,  but  were  again 
repulsed  with  the  loss  of  800  men  killed.  The  attack  was  renewed  next  morning;  and 
though  repulsed  from  the  city  with  the  loss  of  almost  all  their  cavalry,  they  obtained 
posaeiiaion  of  the  Torrero.  The  city  was  then  bombarded  with  shelfj  and  grenadea 
from  this  position.  There  was  not  a  building  that  was  bomb-proof  within  the  walla; 
but  the  citizens  tore  down  the  awnings  from  their  windows,  and  made  them  into  bags, 
which  they  filled  with  sand  and  piled  up  before  the  gates  in  the  form  of  a  battery;  they 
abo  broke  holes  for  muaquetry  in  the  mud  walls  and  intermediate  buildings,  and  sta- 
tioned cannon  where  the  position  was  favourable.  In  these  preparations  women  of  all 
ranks  aaaisted,  and  formed  themselves  into  companies  to  relieve  the  wounded,  and  can-y 
water  and  provisions  to  their  defenders.  ITie  Countess  Burretta,  a  lady  of  great  rank 
—young,  delicate,  and  beautiful— instituted  a  corps  for  this  purpose,  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  tremendous  fire  of  shot  and  shells,  was  seen  coolly  attending  to  those  occu- 
patiooa  which  were  now  become  her  duty;  and  never  flinched  from  her  heroic  purpose 
during  the  whole  siege  of  two  months.  Some  of  the  monks  bore  arms,  others  exercised 
their  apiritoal  oflSces  to  the  dying,  others,  with  the  nuns,  were  busied  in  making  car- 
tridges, which  were  distributed  by  the  children.  On  the  night  of  the  28th,  the  powder 
magazine  blew  up,  and,  while  the  citizens  were  employed  in  digging  out  the  bodies 
firom  the  ruins,  a  tremendous  fire  from  mortars,  howitzers,  and  cannon,  was  opened 
upon  them,  and  the  enemy  appeared  at  the  gates.  The  carnage  during  this  attack  was 
horrible.  ITie  sand-bag  battery  before  one  of  the  gates  was  frequently  destroyed,  and 
Ma  frequently  re-constructed  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  Augustina  Zaragoza,  a 
handsome  woman  of  the  lower  class,  about  82  years  of  age,  aiTived  at  the  battery  with 
refresbmenta  at  the  moment  when  not  a  man  who  defended  It  was  left  alive,  so  trcmen- 
doos  was  the  fire  which  the  French  kept  up  upon  it :  for  a  moment,  the  citizens  hesi- 
tated to  re-man  the  guns;  but  Augustina  sprung  forwards  over  the  dead  and  dying, 
^snatched  a  match  from  the  hand  of  a  dead  artilleryman,— fired  off  a  i6  pounder, — and 
leaping  upon  the  gun,  made  a  solemn  vow  never  to  quit  it  alive  during  the  siege.  Ani- 
mated by  this  heroine,  the  Saragossans  rushed  into  the  battery,  renewed  their  fire  with 
greater  vigour  than  ever,  and  repulsed  the  enemy  at  every  point  with  great  slaughter. 
On  the  11th  of  August  the  enemy  obtained  the  passage  ot  the  ford  a  little  above  the 
town,  and  constructed  a  floating  bridge,  over  which  they  transported  their  cavalry  on 
the  lith,  and  by  this  means  commanded  the  surrounding  country,  and  cut  off  all  com- 
munication with  the  city.  These  new  difficulties  only  called  forth  new  resources  in 
this  admirable  people  and  their  governor,  a  man  worthy  of  commanding  such  a  people 
in  such  times.  Corn  mills,  wrought  by  horses,  were  erected  in  the  city ;  and  the 
monks  wrere  employed  in  manufacturing  gunpowder,  the  materials  for  which  they  oh* 
tained  by  collecting  all  the  sulphur  In  the  place,  washing  the  soil  of  the  streeta  to  extract 
its  nitre,  and  preparing  charcoal  from  the  stalks  of  hemp.  On  the  night  of  the  2d  of 
September  the  city  was  again  bombarded  ;  and  a  foundling  hospital,  now  filled  with  the 
■Ick  and  wounded,  took  fire  and  was  rapidly  consumed,  notwitostanding  every  exertion 
w^aa  made  to  rescue  the  helpless  victims  from  the  flames.  On  the  Sd,  the  enemy's  bat- 
teriea  were  completed,  within  pistol-shot  of  the  church  and  convent  of  St  £ngracia; 
and  on  the  4th  they  were  opened.  The  mud  walls  were  levelled  at  the  first  discharge, 
and  the  besiegers,  rushing  through  the  openine,  took  the  batteries  before  the  adjacent 
gates  in  reverse,—  forced  their  way  after  a  dreadful  cai'nage  and  contest  to  the  \cr/ 
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which  WM  foanded  in  1474;  and  two  public  iibnriM.  The  Imperial 
canftl  makee  SangotM  %  eti^le  place  for  the  commeroe  of  Axngoa  and 
NaTarre. 

Ourf  TowHf.2  At  Calalayud,  a  town  of  9,000  inhabitants,  exceDart 
hemp  is  grown.  In  the  neigfabonihood  are  the  roine  of  the  ancient  SU' 
hiiis,  the  birth-place  of  Maitial* — Hneeca,  with  6,800  inhabitants,  cos- 


bMft  of  the  city.-^d,  b«f<iira  the  dose  of  dsr,  wenfn  posMssfim  of  one-half  of  Svi> 
goaaa.  Lo  FebTra  now  bdioTed  that  he  had  won  the  city,  sod  reqaired  FtkfoK  t* 
aurrrnder,  in  s  note  oontaioing  only  thene  words :  "  Ueadqaartera,  St  Eofnci*— 
CspitaUtion.**  To  which  the  heroic  Spaniard  immediately  returned  this  reply: 
*<  Hesdquartera,  Ssrsgoaaa  War  at  the  knife's  point.**  The  eootset  which  wat  nov 
Sirried  on  i«  unexampled  in  hlatory.  One  tide  of  the  Coso,  a  street  as  bnsd  ai  Pall 
Mall,  waa  pnoaeaaed  by  the  French,  and  another  hr  the  Saritfoaaana ;  batteriei  were 
opened  on  the  oppoaite  openlnga  of  the  atreet,  and  the  InterTsnliig  epace  waa  prMeoUf 
heaped  with  dead,  either  alaln  upon  the  apot,  or  thrown  out  at  the  windowa.  Nfzt 
day  the  govenior'a  brothnr  entered  Uie  place  with  a  force  of  9000  Spaniih  gnird^ 
Swiaa,  and  Tolunteera.  The  war  waa  now  continued  from  atreet  to  atreec,  fnmi  hooie 
to  bouav,  and  from  room  to  room.  For  eleven  auoeeaalve  daya  and  nighta,  tbia  omiI 
obatinats  and  murderous  conteat  was  carried  on.  Under  cover  of  the  darkoMa,  Um 
aombatanta  frequently  daahed  acroaa  the  atreet  to  attack  each  other's  batteries;  aod  the 
battles  which  bi^n  there  were  often  csrried  Into  the  housss  beyond,  when  tbej 
fought  from  room  to  room,  and  from  floor  to  floor.  The  hostile  batteries  were  so  ocw 
each  other,  that  a  Spaniard,  in  one  place,  made  way  under  cover  of  the  dead  bodies 
which  completely  fllled  the  space  between  them,  and  fastened  a  rope  to  one  of  the 
^'ivncA  cannons.  In  the  atrugfle  which  ensued,  the  rope  broke,  and  the  SaragonM 
Joet  their  prize  at  the  very  moment  when  they  thought  tnemselTes  nowatera  of  it  Hw 
citizens  gained  ground  upon  the  enemy  in  every  conflict,  till  what  the  enemy  poneeMd 
of  the  city  waa  reduced  to  an  eighth  part,  and  at  laat,  under  cover  of  a  most  heavy  siil 
destructive  Are  during  the  night,  the  French  wore  aasa,  on  the  morning  of  the  I61J1, 
retreating  in  the  direction  of  Pamueluna. 

Alter  the  battle  of  Tudela,  ao  diaaatrona  to  the  SiMniah  patrlota,  the  French  wen 
lef^  at  full  liberty  to  rcaume  the  alege  of  Sarwoeaa.  Palafoz  had  previously  sent  awaj 
all  the  French  who  resided  in  the  place,  both  In  order  to  prevent  treachery,  snd  t 
general  maaascre  of  theae  unfortunate  people,  which  was  to  be  feared  from  the  iodignuit 
rage  of  the  Inhabitants  at  the  rememoranoe  of  their  former  sufferings  in  the  late  nn- 
guinary  siege.  AU  priaoners  and  deserters  from  the  enemy  were  also  dismisssd,  aod 
all  the  women,  the  men  above  threescore,  and  boys  not  able  to  carry  cartridgei'  Bat 
the  rapid  advance  of  the  French  prevented  the  full  execution  of  these  orders. 

The  French  commanded  by  marabal  Moiioey,  appeared  before  the  city  on  the  87tk 
of  November  1808,  and  took  poaseesion  of  aome  beigfata  and  monaateries  lo  its  oeifb- 
bourhood.  An  immense  ouantlty  of  mortars,  bomb^  and  howitzers  of  every  eslibre, 
were  brought  by  general  Dedon  from  Pampeluna ;  and  Lacoste,  the  general  of  the 
engineers,  one  of  Buonaparte's  aida-de-camp,  collected  inatruments  of  every  kiod  for 
mining.  In  the  mean  time,  Moncey  proposed  an  offer  of  capitulation  to  Palafox.  wbe 
anowered  it  thua:  **  Talk  of  capitulation  when  I  am  dead.''  The  Countess  Barrettt 
again  enrolled  herself  with  SOD  women  of  all  ranks  to  assist  those  who  worked  st  ibe 
batteries.  On  the  SOth  of  December,  the  French  made  a  general  attack  on  the  lidi 
where  Moncey  commanded  In  person.  They  won  the  Torrero,  a  post  untenable  frooi 
Its  situation  apinst  superior  numbers,  and  also  the  Caaa  Bianca,  and  the  batterj  of 
Buenavista.  ilie  Spaniarda,  however,  by  blowing  op  the  bridge,  made  good  tbeir  is* 
treat  On  the  other  side  of  the  river,  seven  columns  of  Infantry,  supported  by  aUil< 
body  of  horse,  attempted  to  win  the  auburba,  but  were  repulsed  after  an  aetioo  of  &▼« 
hours,  with  the  loss  of  4000  men. 

In  the  beginning  of  January,  Moncey  waa  superseded  by  Junot,  whom  the  conTcn- 
tion  of  Cintra  had  rescued  from  the  punishment  due  to  his  crimes,  llie  bombardmcol 
began  on  the  10th,  and  the  monastery  of  6an  Joseph  and  the  bridge  de  la  Haerba  were 
won  by  the  enemy,  whoae  superior  numbers  were  now  aided  by  the  progress  of  pM- 
tilence  amoni  the  besieged.  Mortier  and  Junot  conducted  the  siege ;  St  Cyr  and  Sa- 
chet, with  their  respective  armies  covered  it ;  yet,  as  if  these  wer«  not  sufficient, 
Lannrs,  duke  of  Montebello,— who  was  shortly  afterwards  killed  at  the  ssnguinaiy 
battle  of  Asperne  on  the  Danube— was  sent  to  accelerate  the  operations  againit  tb» 
little  town.  Three  companies  of  miners  and  eight  oompaniea  of  sappers  carried  on  a 
aubterranean  war,  destroving  house  by  bouse,  and  street  by  street,  and  in  48  hoarh 
6000  bombs  were  thrown  in,  and  two-thirds  of  the  city  laid  In  ruins.  The  besieged  i 
stock  of  powder  was  at  length  exhausted ;  they  had  none  but  what  they  manufactured 
day  by  day,  and  no  other  cannon  balls  than  those  which  were  shot  Into  tbo  tojro, 
which  they  collected  and  fired  back  upon  the  enemy.  The  enemy  effected  tbeir  tint 
lodgment  within  the  wall  on  the  27th  of  January ;  but  every  inch  of  ground  was  par- 
chased  dearly,  and  it  was  only  by  mining,  against  which  ooursge  is  of  no  avail,  ibat 
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tuiiB  a  waawBtmlYf  fbanded  in  1384,  and  two  colleges. — Balbwtro,  with 
6^000  inhabitants,  has  some  tanneries  and  leather-mannfoctaries. 

2{L  7%€  Promnee  of  Valencia,']  In  1787  the  population  of  this  pro- 
vince  was  825,059,  and,  in  1808,  Antillon  and  Rehfues  state  it  to  have 
been  about  1,200,000.  The  greatest  part  of  Valencia  is  monntainona. 
The  plains  stretch  along  the  coast,  which,  in  the  S.  is  bordered  with  clifib 
and  rocks,  and  in  the  N.  and  beyond  the  Cabo  San  Antonio,  is  flat  and  fuU 
of  sandbanks,  among  which  the  large  Lagnna  of  Albufera  is  situated.  The 
soil  consists  partly  of  clay  mixed  with  sand  called  raxelety  and  partly  of 
lime  and  chalk  called  albarts;  the  first  is  predominant  in  the  plains  which 
are  d  a  luxurious  fertility,  and  the  latter  in  the  mountainous  parts.  The 
mountains  belong  to  the  Iberian  chain,  which  runs  here  into  the  sea  in 
the  promontories  of  Oropesa,  Antonio,  Martin,  Pola,  and  Cenrera.  The 
principal  ridges  are  the  Sierra  de  Espadan  in  the  N.,  the  Monte  Pennaglosa 
on  the  boundaries  of  Arragon,  the  Sierra  Pirochera,  and  the  Sierra  de 
Meriola.  All  these  mountains  are  steep  and  of  a  wild  appearance ;  but  there 
is  seldcmi  much  snow  upon  them,  and  a  few  are-  covered  with  wood.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Gruadalaviar  and  the  Xucar.  The  climate  is  very 
delicious,  and  the  temperature  is  refreshed  by  sea-breezes.  The  heat  in 
summer  is  seldom  above  17  or  18*^  R.;  and  in  winter  the  temperature  is 
from  7  to  13"  R.  Hoar  frost  and  mist  are  very  uncommon,  and  there  are 
scarcely  18  or  20  rainy  days  the  whole  year.  The  Solano  and  earth- 
quakes, however,  sometimes  visit  this  paradise,  and  myriads  of  insects 
annoy  the  inhabitants  during  the  summer.  Agriculture  is  well-conducted 
here.  The  lands  are  dirided  into  Huertas  and  Serranas.  Wheat,  Indian 
com,  and  barley,  are  grown;  but  the  province  does  not  produce  sufficient 
grain  for  its  own  consumption,  notwithstanding  that  chesnuts,  rice,  and  algar-> 
robas,  are  used  as  substitutes  for  bread.  The  finest  vegetables  are 
grown  in  great  quantities  here ;  and  among  the  wines  of  this  province,  are 
the  white  and  red  Alicant,  the  strong  Benicarlo,  the  Vino  de  la  Torre,  and 
the  Cartuxo.  Bcandy  is  exported  into  France.  The  sugar-cane  is  grown 
around  Gandia,  but  the  fresh  juice  only  is  made  use  of.  Silk  is  grown 
in  considerable  quantity;  but  the  management  of  tliis  article  is  not  well 
understood.  Near  Pinnosa  there  is  a  whole  rock  of  mineral  salt,  but  it  is 
not  made  use  of,  as  there  are  many  rich  salt-springs,  three  of  which  an- 
nually yielded  300,000  cwt.,  and  could  produce  a  great  deal  more.  The 
inhabitants  are  a  cheerful,  spirited,  and  active  race ;  but  somewhat  fickle 
in  temper,  and  not  always  to  be  trusted.  The  language  is  a  peculiar 
dialect,  kindred  to  that  of  Catalonia.     There  are  9  ciridades,  161  villas, 

Um  MiciDy  gained  groand  in  the  city,  which  was  crowded  with  loldien  from  all  parts 
of  the  Peninsula.  There  was  now  no  respite  by  uight  or  by  dav  for  this  devoted  rlty. 
By  day  it  was  inTo1v«l  in  a  red  snlphareotis  atmosphere  of  smoke  which  hid  the  face  of 
heaven ;  hy  night,  the  Are  of  cannons  and  mortars,  and  the  flames  of  burning  houses, 
kept  it  in  a  state  of  terrific  illumination.  On  the  SOth  of  January,  the  French  forced 
their  way  into  the  church  of  our  Loidy  of  the  Pillar;  here  evcrv  column,  erery  altar, 
and  eirery  cliapel  became  a  point  of  defence,  and  was  atucked,  taken,  and  retaken, 
until  the  paTement  was  soaked  with  blood,  and  the  aisles  and  bodv  of  the  church  were 
choaked  with  the  dead.  In  the  midst  of  this  conflict,  the  roof  shattered  by  repeated 
bombs,  fell  in ;  but  the  few  who  were  not  crushed  by  Its  descent,  after  a  momentary 
pause,  renewed  the  combat  with  fresh  fury.  At  length,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
city  being  in  ruins,— the  ammunition  all  spentt^-the  garrison  reduced  to  2,8S8  men  fit 
for  aerrice,  and  16,000  lying  in  the  hospitals,— and  ail  prospect  of  relief  being  anni- 
hilated,—the  city  capitulated  upon  the  81st  of  February,  upon  terms  which  were  violated 
ttte  monaeni  the  enemy  obtained  possession  of  the  place.  More  than  S0,000  men,  the 
flower  of  the  Spanish  armies,  were  buried  beneath  the  ruins  of  Saragossn,  beslHifH  600 
women  and  children,  who  fell  by  the  bayonet  or  the  bullet  in  that  ever  memorable  and 
virtuous  defence,  llie  French  loss  was  carefully  concealed. 
II.  2o 
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S78  village^  568  pwUiM,  171  nuNUMlerieB,  54  nanaatiet,  mad  89 
tabliahmenti  of  duffity  in  tluB  proTuioe. 

GdtfTowm.^  Valencia  is  the  chief  town.  AntiUonaatigni  100,000 
tnhabitente  to  this  aty^  Fiacher  and  CaTaniUea  105,000;  Cortambert 
80,000,  and  Balbi  only  66,000.  It  is  aitoated  i^khi  the  Gandakfiar, 
wUch  is  here  abonl  100  yards  broad.  The  adjoining  comHry  is  in  die 
highest  state  of  coltiTatton.  It  is  sniroonded  with  nmparts,  whose 
widls  are  entire  and  well-presenred ;  but  the  dladel  is  nseleas,  beiag 
Tory  poorly  fortified,  and  not  even  commanding  the  town.  It  has  eight 
galesy  and  fire  fisoxbonigs  or  subnrbs;  and  is  the  see  of  an  arddnshop, 
whtme  revenne  amonnts  to  £34,375  sterling  annually.  The  nnmher  of 
legolar  and  secular  dei^  is  very  great,  bong  no  less  than  2,610  per- 
sons. The  cathedral  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  has  undergone  many 
efaanges,  having  been  a  pagan  temple  under  the  Romans, — «  cfanrcfa 
under  the  Goths, — a  mosque  under  the  Moors, — ^being  re-oonTsrted  ints 
a  Christian  temple  dedicatiMi  to  St  Pianl  after  Valencia  was  conqneRd 
by  the  Cid  in  1094 ; — again  turned  into  a  Mohammedan  mosque  npon  iti 
re-ciq>tUTe  by  the  Moors  in  1100 ; — and  again  converted  into  a  Romish 
cathedral  by  Jayme,  king  of  Arragon,  in  1230,  the  era  of  its  final  con- 
quest by  the  Christians*— The  commerce  of  this  dty  was  recently  very 
eztensiire;  the  ralue  of  its  foreign  and  interior  commerce  amounting 
annually  to  £773,416  steriing,  brides  its  exportation  of  silk,  wrought 
and  raw,  amounting  to  £1,875,000  sterling,  at  a  moderate  calrnlationj 
and  employing  22,000  hands*  The  royal  palace,  the  exchange,  and  die 
dieatre  are  fine  public  buildings ;  and  no  town  in  Spain  has  ao  many 
fondas  and  nererias,  bottellarias  and  coflfee-houses, — so  many  theatres, 
concerts,  balls,  rifitescos  and  tertullias.  The  enrirons  form  a  delicious 
garden,  the  air  of  which  is  continually  loaded  with  perfumes.  Valencia 
was  the  birth  place  of  the  lawyer  Mayans,  of  the  celebrated  Ant.  Jos. 
CsTanilles,  and  of  several  renowned  painters,  as  Espinosa,  and  Francis- 
co Bibdta. — Murriedro  with  6,810  inhabitants  is  celebrated  for  its  wine 
manufactories. — San  Felipe,  or  Xativa,  on  tlie  Albayda,  was  the  birth 
place  of  the  celebrated  painter  Ribeiro  conmionly  called  Spanndetto. 
— Gandia  is  a  neat  town  with  6,300  inhabitants,  in  the  finest,  mildest,  and 
most  fertile  part  of  the  province. — Alooy  on  the  river  of  the  same  name 
with  14,600  inhabitants,  possesses  a  considerable  paper  manufactory, 
occupying  48  mills. — Alicant,  on  a  bay  formed  by  the  promontories  De 
las  Huertas  and  San  Pola,  is  a  fortified  town,  forming  a  crescent  around 
the  dtadel,  which  lies  on  a  cdcareous  rock  1000  feet  high.  Bdbi  states 
its  population  at  25,000,  Fischer  at  20,000,  and  Cortambert  at  17,500. 
It  is  a  very  animated  commercial  town ;  and  the  influx  of  foreignere  here 
would  be  still  greater  if  epidemicd  feven  were  not  so  very  common  in 
Autumn.  Most  of  the  foreign  powera  have  consuls  here,  and  a  great  deal 
of  business  is  carried  on.  Ine  environs  are  covered  with  country  houses. 
— Buzot  in  a  romantic  country,  is  celebrated  for  its  bath  of  the  temperature 
of  32*  R.  Orihuda  with  20,000  inhabitants,  is  a  wedthy  town  in  a  charm- 
ing country,  the  seat  of  the  bishop  of  Alicant.— At  Elche,  in  latitude 
88*  29',  we  find  the  phanix  dacHliferaf  and  chamarops  humUig^  flourish- 
ing well.  It  is  cdculated  that  tiiere  are  35,000  fertile  pdm  trees  in  the 
environs  of  the  town,  which  produce  140,000  arrobes  of  dates  annually. 
There  are  fine  marble  quarries  on  the  little  island  of  Phma,  to  the  8.E. 
of  the  Cabo  San  Pola.  The  Colnmbretes  are  a  group  of  islands  off  the 
Cabo  de  Oropesa. 
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Sd>  2^  Provmee  of  M<dlorca  or  Majorca.^  This  province  is  ma 
archipelago  of  three  large  aad  aeveml  small  islands  in  the  Meditenr8nean» 
opposite  Valencia.  The  surfoce  of  the  whole  is  about  1,860  square 
miles.  The  islanders  are  of  middle  size,  but  well-formedy  with  a  clear 
Gomplezion  and  dark  hair.  The  women  are  not  handsome,  bat  upon  the 
whole  Tery  pleasing.  Their  general  character  is  very  like  that  of  their 
neigbboorB  the  Catalonians,  whose  dialect  they  speak,  except  at  Minorca 
where  Italian  words  are  mixed  with  it.  They  no  longer  use  the  sling  for 
irhich  they  were  so  famous  in  ancient  times,  but  most  of  them  are  dexte- 
rous riflemen.  Their  dress  is  somewhat  different  from  Uiat  generally 
used  in  Spain.  There  are  only  3  ciyidades,  37  villas,  31  villages, 
66  parishes,  32  monasteries,  19  nunneries,  and  14  establishments  ol 
chanty  in  the  whole  group.  In  very  ancient  times  these  islands  were 
dividcMi  into  two  groups :  namely  the  Salearesy  by  the  Greeks  also  called 
Gynmena:  the  first  name  indicating  the  sldll  of  the  inhabitants  in 
managing  the  sling,  and  the  latter  their  being  naked,  and  the  PWufuaa 
idiich  took  their  name  from  the  number  of  fir-trees  which  grew  upon 
them.  Both  groups  of  islands  were  consecutively  in  possession  of 
the  Gredo,  Carthaginians,  Romans,  Vandals,  Goths,  and  Arabs,  till 
Jacob  L,  who  reigned  from  1229  to  1254,  united  them  to  the  crown  of 
Arragon. 

Majorca,"]  Majorca  or  Mallorca,  the  principal  of  the  Balearic  isles, 
18  about  100  miles  from  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  150  from  Algiers.  Its 
length  is  about  40  miles,  and  its  breadth  nearly  the  same ;  its  population 
nearly  136,000,  of  whom  3,700  are  priests,  monks,  or  nuns  Its  figure  is 
that  of  an  irregular  rhomboid,  the  angles  being  formed  by  the  four  prin- 
cipal capes,  of  Formentor  to  the  N. ;  Pera  to  the  E. ;  Salinas  to  the  S. ; 
and  Dragonera  to  the  W.  It  is  almost  surrounded  by  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains, a  branch  of  which  penetrates  towards  the  centre  of  the  island.  Its 
climate  is  in  general  temperate,  the  sea-breezes  moderating  the  heat  of 
summer,  and  the  high  grounds  affording  shelter  in  winter.  There  are  a 
number  of  large  brooks,  which  descend  from  the  mountains,  and  two 
small  rivers,  one  of  which  flows  into  the  sea  below  the  walls  of  Falma, 
the  chief  town  of  the  island.  Palma  is  a  considerable  city  with  a  popu- 
lation of  30,000  inhabitants. — Alcudia  has  fallen  into  decay  in  conse- 
quence of  its  unwholesome  air. — PoUenza  is  a  town  of  6000  inhabitants ; 
SoUer  has  5000 ;  San  Marcial,  5000 ;  Andrache  4000 ;  and  Bunnola 
2,600.  Agriculture  is  very  unskilfully  conducted,  though  the  climate 
is  mild  and  the  soil  fertile.  Orange-trees  produce  fruit  which  rivals  that 
of  Portugal  and  Malta :  the  vines  are  loaded  with  grapes  towards  the  end 
of  June,  and  by  the  end  of  July  the  carob-tree  produces  a  beautifrd  red 
fruit,  farming  a  delightfrd  landscape  when  mixed  with  the  palm  and 
plane-tree  of  the  Indies.  The  exports  consist  of  olive  oil,  wine,  spirits, 
oranges,  lemons,  almonds,  cheese,  capers,  and  beans:  amounting  in  all  to 
about  Imlf-a-million  sterling. — Hie  island  of  Cabrera  on  the  S.  of  Major- 
ca has  a  good  harbour. — Conejera,  Foradade,  and  Plannas  are  small 
uninhabited  islands  to  the  N.  of  Cabrera. 

Minorca.]  Minorca,  or  Menorca,  the  second  of  the  Balearic  isles,  is 
situated  37  miles  E.  of  Majorca.  Its  form  is  oblong,  extending  from 
W.  N.  W.  to  E.  S.  E.,  but  somewhat  concave  on  the  south  side.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  the  parallel  of  40*  N.  Lat.  Its  area  is  240  square  miles.  Its 
population  31,000.  It  is  divided  into  four  districts  called  Terminoi,  the 
chief  towns  of  which,  are  Cuidadela  the  capital,  Port  Mahon,  and  Merca- 
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dal.  The  importaooe  of  the  island  is  entirely  owing  to  the  ▼doable 
kuhonr  of  Port  Mahon.  in  39"*  52^  20^.  Its  snrfiM^  is  nneven ;  and  the 
dimate  the  least  propitions  of  any  of  the  Balearic  islands. 

Ivica.'i  Ivica,  or  Ibica,  situated  to  the  S.W.  of  Minorca,  and  the 
principal  of  the  group  called  the  PiUtjfwtB^  contains  190  square  miles, 
and  15,200  inhabitants.  It  is  of  considerable  elevation,  and  full  of 
mountains  vfhich  present  at  sea  a  grand  and  agreeable  picture.  The 
climate  is  uncommonly  mild.  The  soil  highly  fertile.  Ivica,  the  capital, 
ii  well-fortified,  and  has  an  excellent  harbour.  The  dialect  is  here 
intermixed  with  many  Arabian  words. — Formentera  is  a  small  island 
with  1,500  inhabitants.  Espalmador,  Trocados,  and  Espuntel  are  unin- 
habited islands. 

4/^  Tli9  Province  of  CataloniaJ^     The  Pyrenees  here  run  along 
the  French  boundaries,  and  spread  their  branches  through  the  whole  pro- 
vince.    The  best  of  the  five  roads  leading  into  France  here  crosses  the 
Pyrenees  from  Grerona  by  Jnnqnera  to  Bellegarde  and  Perpignan ;  tfaers 
are    several    other  passes   for  mules    and  foot-passengers.      All    the 
branches  of  the  principal  mountains  run  from  the  N.  to  the  S.  of  the 
province,  under  different  denominations;  in  the  E.   is  the    Monseny; 
and  in  the  S.W.,  along  the  Ebro,  the  Sierra  de  la  Llena.   In  the  centre  be- 
tween these  rises  Montserrat.   No  fewer  than  26  rivers  rise  in  these  different 
mountains.    The  principal  river  is  the  Ebro  which  falls  into  the  sea  at 
Amposta.  The  subsidiary  rivers  are  the  Segre,  the  Noguera,  the  P^leresa, 
the  Francoli,  the  Toldera,  and  the  Ter.     In  the  highlands  the  heat  and 
cold  are  equally  severe  in  their  respective  seasons ;  in  the  valleys,  the  sum- 
mer and  winter  are  temperate.    In  the  interior  of  the  country  the  air  is  dry, 
and  near  the  coast  it  is  damp ;  there  the  sky  is  clear,  here  it  is  clouded; 
there  the  weather  is  steady,  here  it  is  variable.     The  inhabitants  have  used 
every  exertion  to  fertilize  their  soil  which  in  some  places  is  sterile,  and 
irrigation  is  carefully  attended  to;  nevertheless  sufficient  com  for  the 
consumption  of  the  province  is  not  produced.     Wine  is  a  principal  pro- 
duction.    Catalonia  is  very  rich  in  wines.     It  produces  annually  upwards 
of  600,000  pipes ;  from  this  quantity  are  made  about  30,000  pipes  of 
brandy,  the  rest  is  shipped  off  or  consumed  in  the  country.     The  Span- 
iards are  excelled  by  their  French  neighbours  in  the  distillation  of  wines 
into  brandy,  as  much  as  in  the  making  of  wines.     Spanish  brandies  are 
often  foul,  acrid,  and  taste  of  aniseed,  which  is  liked   in  Spain  and 
cannot  be  eradicated  from  their  stills  and  casks.     The  exports  are  made 
from  Barcelona,  Salon,  Tarragona,  and  Mataro.     The  red  wines  are  very 
coarse,   being  most  carelessly  made  and  shipped  off.     These  are  the 
government  contract-wines,  well-known  to  the  sailors  of  the  British  navy 
as  black  strap.     The  white  wines  of  Catalonia  are  less  exceptionable. 
The  Malmsey  of  Sitges  is  highly  spoken  of.     iVuit  is  excellent ;  but  the 
climate  is  not  warm  enough  for  the  general  production  of  the  finer  kinds. 
Chesnuts  and  nuts  are  produced  in  great  quantity,  and  oil  in  the  warmer 
districts  along  the  coast.     There  is  wood  in  abundance  in  the  nordiem 
mountains  which  also  harbour  bears  and  wolves.     No  province  in  Spain 
is  equal  in  industry  to  Catalonia,  which,  before  the  war,  possessed  several 
manufactures  in  a  state  of  prosperity  unknown  to  the  rest  of  Spain ;  but 
no  Spanish  province  has  suffered  so  much  by  the  war, — ^none  has  been 
longer  the  theatre  of  the  most  destructive  struggles, — and  in  none  has 
the  loss  of  tlie  American  colonies  been  more  severely  felt.     The  chief 
productions  of  industry  here  were  cotton,  paper,  leather,  and  silk ;  but 
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these  were  not  calculated  for  Spun,  and  still  less  for  the  rest  of 
Europe :  they  were  principally  destined  for  the  colonies.  The  Cata- 
lonians  are  distingnished  by  a  degree  of  rudeness  and  violence  of  tem- 
per not  common  among  t^eir  countrymen.  They  are  enthusiastically 
attached  to  their  country ;  and  are  an  active,  lahorions,  and  enterprising  race. 
Catalonia  was  one  of  the  fint  provinces  of  Spain  conquered  by  the 
Romans ;  and  one  of  the  last  they  lost.  The  Groths  were  expelled  by 
the  Moors;  and  these  in  their  turn  conquered  by  the  Franks  under 
Charlemagne ;  after  which  the  province  taking  the  name  of  Godolaunia, 
from  the  Goths  and  Alans  its  ancient  inhabitants,  preserved  its  laws, 
castomsy  and  prerogatives,  even  when  its  rulers  had  mounted  the  throne 
of  Arragon,  and  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  had  become  master  of  the  whole 
of  Spain.  It  was  only  in  1714,  when  Catalonia  ranked  itself  with  the 
Austrian  party,  that  most  of  its  privileges  were  lost.  There  are  14 
cividades,  28S  towns,  1,683  villages,  1682  parishes,  201  monasteries, 
54  nunneries,  81  establishments  of  charity,  and  304  ruined  places  in  this 
province. 

Cihf  of  Sarcelona,^  Barcelona,  in  Latin  Sareino,  is  the  capital 
of  Catalonia,  and  one  of  the  principal  cities  in  Spain.  It  was  founded  by 
the  Carthaginians  who  gave  it  the  name  of  their  renowned  general, 
Annibal  Baxca;  and  it  successively  passed  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Romans,  Goths,  Saracens,  and  French.  It  contains  at  present  10,000 
bouses,  1  cathedral,  82  churches,  50  convents  of  monks,  30  fountains,  6 
boepitals,  1  seminary,  4  academies  supported  by  voluntary  contribution, 
2  public  libraries,  a  valuable  cabinet  of  natural  history  and  antiquities,  a 
noble  exchange  230  feet  long  by  77  broad,  a  theatre,  a  great  many  hand- 
aome  promenades  or  walks,  and  with  the  suburb  of  Barcellonetta  upwards 
of  140,000  inhabitants.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  episcopal  see,  which  contains 
in  its  diocese  26  chapels  and  253  parishes.  The  streets  of  the  old  town 
are  in  general  dirty,  narrow,  and  crooked ;  those  of  the  new  town  are 
regularly  built  and  elegant.  The  city  is  fortified,  and  is  impregnable  on 
the  sea-fiide,  the  water  being  too  shallow  to  permit  the  approach  of  large 
ships.  On  the  land*side  it  is  guarded  with  bastions,  the  approaches  to 
which  are  defended  by  many  advanced  worics,  and  principally  by  a  citadel 
situated  at  the  N.E.  point,  and  by  the  fort  of  Mont  Jouy ;  which  com- 
mands the  town,  port,  citadel,  neighbouring  country,  and  sea  to  a  great 
extent.  The  ancient  port  of  Barcelona  was  on  the  other  side  of  Mont 
Jouy,  behind  that  mountain,  which  separated  it  from  the  sea,  and  was 
formed  and  sheltered  by  a  mole  built  in  1477 ;  but  this  port  was  choked 
up  and  the  mole  destroyed  by  storms  in  the  16th  century.  The  present 
port  is  nothing  more  than  a  great  basin  formed  by  piers  and  kept  up  by 
solid  quays.  The  depth  is  insensibly  declining  in  spite  of  every  endeav- 
our to  clear  out  the  accumulating  sand.  Large  ships  cannot  enter,  and 
frigates  cannot  approach  within  half-a-league's  distance;  however,  in 
spite  of  such  inconveniencies,  the  harbour  is  always  frdl  of  shipping.  The 
manufactures  are  silk,  cotton,  wool,  fire-arms,  cutlery,  and  glass-ware. 
The  principal  exports  are  wine,  brandy,  cloth,  and  leather.  The  imports 
com,  fish,  and  woollen  goods. 

Cify  of  Gerona.']  Gerona,  in  French  Oironey  in  Latin  Gerunda^  is 
a  fortified  town  of  Catalonia, -situated  on  both  banks  of  the  river  Ter; 
and  upon  the  side  ;  and  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  mountain.  It  is  of  a  tri- 
angular form ;  and  its  population  amounts  to  14,000  persons.  This  city 
is  very  ancient,  having  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  from  whom  it 
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was  taken  by  iIm  Goths;  the  Moon  seued  it,  in  715;  aad  it 
re-taken  by  I.^>iiia  of  Aquitania  in  802  when  all  the  Moon  were  pvt  to 
death.  It  afterwards  became  sobject  to  the  crown  of  Anragon,  and  gave 
the  title  of  prince  to  the  king's  eldest  son.  It  was  taken  by  the  French 
in  1656,  and  lost  again  in  )694.  In  the  Soooession  war,  it  was  seixed 
by  the  fVencb,  but  recovered  from  them  in  1705,  by  Uie  Miquelets  or 
Gstalonian  monntaineeri.  It  was  again  taken  by  the  French  in  1711 ; 
and  in  the  year  foUowing  was  besieged  by  the  Astarians  and  Cataloniaos 
who  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  enterprise  after  a  blockade  of  eight 
months.  Donag  the  late  glorious  straggle  for  Spoakh  independence,  it 
made  one  of  the  noUest  defences  recorded  in  history.  The  gaxrisaB 
consisted  of  8,400  men ;  the  besieging  army  of  17,000.  Anodior  array 
of  18,000  men  coTered  the  siege,  wfaidi  commsnced  on  the  6th  of  May 
1809,  and  continued  till  the  10th  of  December,  when  the  gvriaon, 
lednced  to  a  mere  handful,  obtained  an  honourable  capitulation. 

Cihf  of  TarragonaJ]  Tanagona,  the  ancient  TarracQ  and  capital 
of  Hupania  Tarracaneruii  under  the  Romans,  is  said  to  hove  been 
once  the  most  considerable  dty  in  Spain,  but  has  Tastly  declined  from  its 
ancient  grandeur,  containing  only  9000  inhabitants  at  die  eommeneement 
of  the  liOe  war.  It  was  bcsneged  and  taken,  after  a  siege  of  two  months, 
and  an  obstinate  defence,  by  marshal  Suchet,  who  perpetrated  the  most 
atrocious  cruelties  upon  the  wretched  inhabitants  erer  recorded  in  his- 
tory. The  harbour  is  one  of  the  best  in  Catalonia ;  and  the  enrirons  are 
yery  charming  and  fertile.  There  are  here  the  ruins  of  a  palace  of 
Augustus,  an  amphitheatre,  a  magnificent  aqueduct  and  catacombs. 

Chirf  TWfM.J  Reuss  a  town  created  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  18th 
century,  has  already  80,000  inhabitants,  and  maintains  some  very  ani- 
mated nlk-manufrM^ries,  and  numerous  distilleries. — Tortosa  with  10,700 
inhabitants,  is  strongly  fortified ;  the  neighbourhood  is  rich  in  alabaster 
and  marble,  of  which  the  beantiftil  species  called  Jaspir  of  Tortosa  is 
found  here. — ^Lerida  is  a  fortified  town  on  the  Segre  with  16,800 
inhabitants.  It  was  here  that  Cissar  fought  for  the  dominion  of  the  worid 
with  Pompey  8  generals  Afranins  and  Petreius. — Cervera  with  5000 
inhabitants,  contains  a  uniyersity  founded  in  1717  with  a  magnificent 
library. — Montserrat,  a  conyent  of  Benedictines,  built  on  a  calcareous 
rock  3,937  feet  high,  is  remarkable  for  its  celebrated  image  of  the  Virgin. 
Above  the  convent  are  14  hermitages  built  above  each  other  on  the  moun- 
tain. Numerous  pilgrims  visit  the  image  of  the  virgin  which  is  said  to 
have  been  found  here  in  880.  The  Virgin  of  Montserrat  has  also  churches 
at  Madrid,  Rome,  and  Vienna. 

Republic  of  Andorra.]  The  Valle  de  Andorra  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees  in  this  province,  has  always  been  considered  as  a  neutral 
territory^  acknowl^ging  the  bishop  of  Urgel  as  spiritual  chief,  and  paying 
him  annually  480  frunks ;  but  since  very  ancient  times  it  has  stood  under 
the  protection  of  France,  having  sworn  allegiance  to  him  by  deputies. 
The  king  of  France  and  the  bishop  of  Uiigel  name  alternately  the 
supreme  judge  of  Andorra ;  but  otherwise  this  little  territory,  not  exceeding 
180  square  miles  of  surface,  is  an  independent  republic,  in  which  the 
legislative  and  executive  powers  are  exercised  by  a  council.  It  has  its 
particular  laws,  and  pays  no  taxes.      The  population  is  about  10,500. 
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CHAP.  VIII.— THE  KINGDOM  OF  NAVARRE. 

The  kingdom  of  NaTBne  had  in  ancient  times  its  own  Idngs,  who  also 
held  sway  over  considerable  lands  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pyrenees.  In 
1512  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  oonqnered  the  Spanish  part  of  Navarre, 
which  was  thereafter  called  Upper  Navarre  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
Frem^h  part  called  Isomer  Navarre*  But  it  was  neith^  united  to  Arra- 
goQ  nor  to  Castile,  and  has  therefore  always  been  considered  as  a  different 
kingdom.  It  lies  close  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  from  which  the 
Sierra  de  Andia,  the  Bardenna  del  Rey,  and  the  Higa  de  Monreal  run 
into  this  country.  The  principal  river  is  the  Ebro  which  receives  several 
tributary  streams.  The  Bidassoa  rises  here  and  runs  n<Mth  into  Guipuscoa. 
The  climate  is  temperate  and  healthy ;  frequent  rains  refresh  the  air  and 
preserve  a  beautifril  verdure  on  the  meadows  and  pastures  during  the 
whole  year.  Com  is  extensively  raised,  and  the  wines  are  considered  as 
being  among  the  best  in  Spain.  Oil  is  produced  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tudila  and  Tafaila,  and  also  flax  and  hemp  which  axe  particularly  good. 
Hie  forests  fnnush  timber  and  chesnuts.  The  rearing  of  cattle  is 
consideiable.  The  rivers  have  abundance  of  fish,  and  game  is  plentiful 
in  the  mountains,  which  are  also  inhabited  by  a  particular  kind  of 
wild  cat,  standing  15  inches  in  height,  and  SO  inches  long,  which  is 
very  fierce  and  very  destructive  to  the  flocks.  The  commerce  is 
animated;  particularly  that  of  transit  and  smuggling  with  Franco. 
Three  roads  lead  across  the  Pyrenees  in  this  province:  viz.  1st.  A  very 
difficult  road  through  the  valley  of  Baztan,  by  Maya,  to  Bayonne,  2d. 
The  Rolands  road  by  the  valley  of  Roncesvalles  to  Jeaa  Pied  de  Port ; 
and  3d.  One  by  the  valley  of  Aezcoa  to  Larun.  The  inhabitants  are 
Basques  and  speak  the  Baskish  language ;  they  are  a  bold,  vigorous  race 
of  men ;  distinguished  by  industry,  cidll,  and  spirited  manners,  but  violent 
and  quarrelsome  in  the  extreme.  In  language,  manners,  and  character 
they  bear  a  strong  likeness  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Baskish  provinces; 
but  the  early  loss  of  their  independence  has  efiiu^ed  several  of  the  national 
features  of  the  ancient  Cantabrians.  There  are  9  cividades,  159  towns, 
630  villages,  763  parishes,  49  monasteries,  26  nunneries,  ukd  14  estab- 
lishments of  charity  in  Navarre. 

Chief  Towns.']  Pampeluna  on  the  Agra  is  the  chief  town.  Its  popu- 
lation is  14,000. — Estella  on  the  £ga  in  a  fertile  country,  has  4,600 
inhabitants,  and  some  manufactures. — The  valley  of  Roncesvalles, 
between  the  Pyrenees  and  one  of  their  branches,  the  Montes  de  los  Al- 
dnides,  is  celebrated  as  having  been  the  scene  of  the  battle  in  which 
Roland  and  twelve  peers  of  France  fell. 


CHAP.  IX.— THE  BASKISH  PBOVINCES  AND  COLONIES. 

Thb  three  provinces  of  Biscay,  Guipuscoa,  and  Alava,  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Spain,  which  formed  the  ancient  Cantabria  are  now  called  the 
Baskish  provinces.  The  population  amounts  to  310,758.  The  inhab- 
itants speak  a  peculiar  language,  and  differ  in  customs  and  manners 
Irom  those  of  the  rest  of  Spain.  United  since  the  13th  and  14th  cen- 
turies to  the  crown  of  Castile,  they  nevertheless  preserved  their  peculiar 
laws  and  provincial  representation  till  within  a  very  recent  period.     By 
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the  ancieiit  oonttitatiim,  no  bishop  could  establish  his  metropolitan 
seat  in  these  proyinces,  and  no  taxes  coold  be  imposed  npon  the  inhab- 
itants. With  these  prarogatires»  and  the  enjoyment  of  a  coantry 
peeuliariy  f^ronred  by  nature,  the  inhabitants  here  became  the  most 
active,  indostrions,  and  wealthy  m  Spain ;  bnt  a  royal  ordonnance  of  the 
25th  May  1805,  deprired  them  of  most  of  their  ancient  privileges. 

lite  Pnmnce  of  Biscay  or  VizcayaJ^  The  snHace  of  Biscay  is 
everywhere  snrroonded  with  high  mountains;  the  Cantabrian  chun 
spreads  in  several  branches  over  it,  of  which  the  pyramidal  Serrantes  are 
^  most  remarkable.  The  scenery  is  wild  bnt  not  unpleasant ;  the  soil 
is  stony  but  fertile  in  the  open  valleys.  Numerous  streams  rush  down  fix>m 
the  mountains  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  which  indents  the  land  with 
several  small  basins,  and  breaks  its  impetuous  waves  against  diffoent 
promontories,  among  which  those  of  Machichaco  and  Ogonno  are  the  prin- 
cipal. The  chief  river  is  the  Bilbao  or  Ybaichalval  which  is  formed  by 
several  small  ones,  and  is  navigable  to  Bilboa;  another  coast-river 
is  the  Cadagun.  There  are  some  small  mountain-Ukes  and  mineral 
springs.  The  climate  is  temperate ;  the  air  pure,  healthy,  and  bracing. 
Agriculture  is  well-mani^;ed,  although  no  animals  can  be  used  in  the 
plough.  Every  thing  is  done  by  the  hands  of  men,  who  even  carry  the 
manure  up  the  steep  rocks  on  their  backs,  and  thus  create  a  fertile  soil  in 
places  otherwise  only  accessible  to  the  chamois.  However,  the  com 
grown  ii  not  sufficient  for  the  consumption ;  fishing  is  a  principal  branch 
of  industry ;  sea-fish,  oysters  and  mussels  are  sent  from  tlie  coasts  of 
BiMay  through  the  whole  country.  This  province  produces  the  best  iron 
in  Spain,  and  in  so  great  quantity  that  Antilion  estimates  the  annual 
produce  of  the  mine  of  Samorrostra  at  800,000  cwt.  Wool  is  an  impor- 
tant article  of  commerce.  The  ancient  language  of  Cantabria  is  nowhere 
spoken  with  greater  purity  than  in  Ordunna  and  Bilboa,  but  the  only 
known  compositions  in  the  language  are  some  hymns  and  psalms  sung  by 
the  pilgrims  of  St  Jago.  The  Biscayan  is  clever,  but  vain  to  a  proverb 
of  his  personal  graces.  Wealth  is  very  generally  diffused  here ;  bnt  there 
are  no  rich  convents,  and  the  clergy  live  in  a  state  of  great  poverty 
almost  bordering  upon  mendicity.  The  abbot  of  Zenamzza,  the  richest 
abbey  in  the  whole  province,  has  only  1500  florins  a  year.  There  are 
1  cividade,  and  20  villas  in  this  province.  The  inhabitants  chiefly  live  in 
isolated  houses.  There  are  165  parishes,  32  monasteries,  19  nunneries, 
and  14  establishments  of  charity. 

Chief  Toums.']  Ordunna,  with  4,000  inhabitants,  is  the  diief  town. 
Bilboa,  a  town  in  a  narrow  valley,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  with 
f  15,000  inhabitants,  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  animated  places  of 
commerce  in  the  north  of  Spain.  There  are  above  200  commercial 
houses  here,  among  which  the  British  and  Bohemian  merchants  transact  a 
great  deal  of  business.  The  principal  articles  of  exportation  are  wool,  of 
which  50,000  or  60,000  bags  are  annually  exported,  iron,  chesnuts,  and 
timber;  about  160,000  tons  of  stock-fish  and  6,000  tons  of  fish-oil  are 
also  yearly  sent  fix>m  here  into  the  interior  of  the  kingdom.  This  town, 
however,  has  nothing  deserving  the  name  of  a  harbour.  Small  vessels 
come  up  the  river;  others  remain  at  Portngalete,  or  Olavijaja,  and  their 
cargoes  are  brought  to  Bilboa  in  lighters.  Durango  with  2,800 
inhabitants  is  famous  for  a  manufactory  of  sword  blades. 

2cL  The  Province  of  Guipuscocu^    The  scenery  of  this  small  province 
is  very  picturesque  and  romantic.     High  mountains,  partly  barren,  and 
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partly  cowered  with  erer-green  foresta,  ran  out  frpm  ^le  Pyrenees,  and 
spread  over  the  whole  country.  The  Caatabrian  ridge,  to  which  be- 
loug  the  elevated  Jaitzqiiibel,  and  the  Almnja,  over  which  the  great  high 
road  of  the  Bomans  was  conducted,  takes  its  rise  in  this  province.  'Hie 
Cabo  de  Higaera  and  the  Cabo  San  Antonio  belong  to  this  coast,  besides 
Qumerons  small  bays  which  form  excellent  harbours;  but  none  of  the  riven 
are  navigable,  and  all  have  a  very  shwt  course.  The  soil  is  rocky ;  the 
elimato  is  very  mild  and  healthy,  ^nd  there  is  no  want  of  rain,  which 
preserves  the  fresh  verdure  of  the  fields*  Tbvinder-stonps  frequently  occur 
in  December  and  January.  Among  the  Guipuscoans  it  is  not  rare  to  find 
men  of  90  and  100  years  of  age.  fishing  is  the  chi^f  occupation  of  th^ 
inhabitants  of  the  coast ;  they  supply  Alava,  Navarre,  and  a  part  of  Cas^ 
tile  and  Arragon,  with  sea-fish*  The  principal  inland  industry  is  confined 
to  the  working  of  iron.  The  inhabitants  have  nothing  of  the  gloomy 
and  repulsive  gravity  of  the  Castilians;  notwithstanding  the  roughness 
and  simplicity  of  thor  mannas,  honesty,  benevolence,  gallantry,  and  in* 
dustry,  are  prominent  features  of  their  character.  They  are  fpnd  of  gamef 
which  require  bodily  strength  and  exertion,  in  which  even  their  women 
join  them.  They  are  passionately  fond  of  dandng,  particularly  of  thei^r 
national  dance  the  Zorcico;  but  their  principal  amusement  is  a  Mud  of 
bull-fight,  eslle4  NoviUos.  There  are  2  cividades,  65  villps,  17  vilUiges, 
120  parishes,  13  monasteries,  26  nunneries,  and  14*  e9tab)iBhme^t8  of 
charity  in  Guiposcoa. 

CMrf  Ttmrns."]  Tolosph  with  4,200  inhabitants,  is  stated  to  1^  the 
capital.  St  Sebastian  is  a  sea-port  town  containing  12,000  inhabitants, 
with  a  good  trade  and  a  well-frequented  harbour.  It  is  situated  at 
the  foot  of  %  mountain  which  rises  in  the  form  of  a  sugar-loaf.  A 
castle  is  built  upon  this  lofty  height,  which,  from  the  steepness  of  the  as- 
cent is  almost  impregnable  and  inaccessible.  The  town  is  also  very 
strongly  fortified,  and  the  harbour  is  secured  by  two  moles.  Tlbe  houses 
are  neat,  the  churches  handsome,  and  the  environs  pleasant.  The  trade 
is  so  great,  and  the  city  so  populous  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  that 
several  fiimilies  are  obliged  to  dwell  in  the  same  house.  The  trade  con- 
sists chiefly  in  iron  and  steel  said  to  be  the  best  in  Europe*  IliiB  place 
is  extremely  important  in  a  military  and  political  point  of  view,  as  it  is  in  a 
great  measure  the  key  of  Spain  on  the  western  side  of  the  Pyreaeas ;  wd»  on 
account  of  its  strength  and  importance,  is  esteemed  the  Gibraltar  of  the  north 
of  Spain,  tt  was  taken  on  the  1st  of  August  1794  by  the  French.  It  was 
again  seised  by  Napoleon,  and  vnis  retaken,  after  a  long  siege  and  gallant 
(kfence,  by  the  allies  under  lord  Lynedoch.:— Fneate  Rabbit  with  1,700 
inhabitants,  is  a  small  fortress  on  the  Bidassoa,  dose  to  the  French  boun- 
daries. A  ferry  here  crosses  the  Bidassoa,  and,  according  to  treaty,  the 
river  being  neutrd,  Spain  draws  the  ferry-duty  from  the  travellers  coming 
from  France,  and  France  from  those  coming  from  Spain. — At  Mondragon, 
a  town  of  2,400  inhabitants,  the  rich  iron«mines  above  mentioned  are 
situated.— Salinas,  on  the  Deva,  has  a  salt-work  which  produces  20,000 
cwt.  a  year. — La  Isla  de  los  Faisanes,  b  an  island  in  the  Bidassoa*  cele- 
brated in  history  for  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  which  was  concluded 
here  in  1659. 

Srf.  The  Province  of  Alava.^  The  surface  of  Alava  is  everywhere 
covered  with  high  mountains  running  out  from  the  Pyrenees ;  the  Can- 
tabrian  ridge  forms  the  boundaries  between  diis  proviqce,  Biscay,  and 
Guipuscoa;  in  the  £.  rise  the  Ares  Montanna ;  in  the  S. W.  the  Sierra  cfe 
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Tokimo ;  aad  in  tlie  W.  the  Montes  de  Ancena,  the  Siena  Amnioy  and 
the  Montes  de  Goibijoy  almost  all  corered  with  forests.  The  climate  k 
serene  and  healthy,  but  much  warmer  than  in  the  N.  of  Cantabria,  aa  diere 
is  no  sea-breese  here  to  cool  the  borning  heat  of  the  smi.  The  rear- 
ing of  cattle  is  more  extensiTo  than  in  the  two  other  prorinces.  Tlie 
forests  are  considerable^  and  of  importance  to  the  Spanish  navy.  Tlie  in- 
habitants are  wealthy,  and  begging  is  not  tolerated.  There  are  1  cividade, 
91  towns,  S40  Tillages,  4S5  paridbes,  7  monasteries,  11  nunneries,  and  17 
establishments  of  charity  in  Alava. 

Chief  7Wn#.]  Vittoria,  the  capital,  is  a  handsome  city,  situated  at 
the  end  of  a  beantifnl  plain,  irrigated  by  the  Zadorra.  It  does  not  contain 
above  4,000  inhabitants.  It  was  frequently  taken  and  retaken  during  the 
late  war ;  and  will  be  ever  memorable  in  the  annals  of  history  for  a  most 
complete  and  decisive  victory  obtained  over  a  French  army  of  70,000 
men,  commanded  by  manhal  Jourdan  and  Joseph  Buom^Mute,  by  the  allied 
army  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Wellington.  The  enemy's  loss  amounted, 
by  all  the  private  accounts  from  Spain,  to  25,000  men.  Vittoria  is  180 
British  miles,  horizontal  distance,  from  Madrid. — Bannos  de  Ebro  on  the 
Ebro,  contains  a  bath  and  mineral  springs. — £1  Ciego  on  the  Ebro,  is  a 
town  of  1,200  inhabitants. 

Colonies.]  Spain  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  poaseased  the 
following  colonies. 

IN  NOBTH  AMERICA. 

l«l.  Mexico  or  New  Spain,  the  moat  important  of  all  its  colomes, 

now  independent. 
U.  GuAMALATi,  now  independent. 
SciL  The  Island  or  Cuba,  containing  the  important  city  and  harbour 

of  the  Havannah,  which  still  belongs  to  Spain. 
4^A.  Puerto  Rico,  consisting  of  the  island  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  several 

smaller  islands,  which  yet  belong  to  Spain. 

in  south  AMERICA. 

\st.  New  Granada,  now  the  independent  state  of  Columbia. 

2eL  The  Caraccas. 

^d.  Peru,  now  independent. 

4//L  Chili,  now  independent. 

5^A.  Rio  DE  LA  Plata,  now  independent. 

IN  AFRICA. 

1j/.  The  Canary  Islands  in  the  Atlantic,  which  still  belong  to  Spain. 
2dL  The  pREsiDiAs,  a  name  given  to  the  islands  of  Ceuta,  Metilla, 

Pennon,  and  Albucemas,  the  remains  of  the  Spanish  possessions  on 

the  coast  of  Barbary. 
S</.  The  Islands  of  Annaboa  and  Fernando  Po,  which  were  ceded 

in  1778  by  Portugal,  but  never  taken  possession  of  by  Spain. 

IN  ASIA. 

1#^  The  Philliffines,  a  group  of  islands  between  the  Pacific  and  the 
Chinese  Sea,  said  to  be  inhabited  by  3,000,000  inhabitants,  of  wh<Hn 
two-thirds  acknowledge  Spanish  authority. 

2<l.  The  Carolines,  an  archipelago  in  the  Pacific. 

3<i.  The  Marianes  or  Ladrones,  an  archipelago  in  the  Pacific 


AuOwnHeMT^     Townsbend's  Journey  through  Spain  in  178^7.  Lond. 
1791.  3  vols.  8vo. — Swinburne's  Picturesque  Tour  through  Spain.  Lcmd. 
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1806,  fol. — Elementos  de  la  Geografia  de  Eepanna  y  Portagal  por  D.  Isidoro 
de  AntiUon.  Madrid,  1808,  8yo.— P.  C.  Kehfue's  FEspagne,  in  1808. 
Par.  2  Tols« — ^Greografica  hist,  modema  descr.  de  las  Prov.  dc  Eepanna  por 
D.  Lopez.  Madr.  2  vols.  fol. — Blayney's  Nanadve.  Loud.  1811,  4to. — 
Carr'a  Deacripdve  Trayeb  in  Spain.  Lond.  1814.  2rols.  4to. — Brough- 
ton'a  Letters.  Lond.  1815.  8vo. — Quin's  Visit  to  Spain  in  1822-S.  Lond. 
Bvo« — ^Diccionario  Geografico-Estadistico  de  Espana  y  Portugal.  This 
great  work  was  begnn  by  the  Spanish  Academy  of  History,  and  has  been 
recently  completed  by  Dr  Minano^  in  10  yoIb.  4to. — Carte  d'Espagne  et 
de  Portugal,  d'apr^  Montelle  et  Chanlaire  en  9  fenilles.   Paris,  1799^* 

1807.  Mapa  general  de  Espanna  por  Lopez.  Madrid,  4  fenilles. — An- 
tUlon's  Map,  though  on  a  small  scale,  is  very  accurate. — Semple's  Tour  in 
Spain,  Bto.  1813. — Laborde's  View  of  Spain.  Lond.  1809,  5  vols.^— 
Bomgoigne's  Trayeb  in  Spain.     4  toIs.  Svo.  1823. 


PORTUGAL^ 


Name.']  The  name  Portugal  only  came  into  nse  ebont  the  llth  century. 
In  the  Roman  period,  there  was  a  town  called  Calk — ^now  Oporto— near 
the  month  of  the  Doiux> ;  and  this  haven  having  been  much  fivquented, 
the  ignorance  of  the  middle  agea  conferred  on  the  anrronnding  region 
the  name  Porto  CalUj  which,  as  the  country  was  gradnally  recovered 
from  the  MooTB,  was  yet  more  improperly  extended  to  the  whole  king- 
dom. Its  ancient  name  was  Lusitania;  but  the  boundaries  were  very 
different  from  those  of  modem  Portugal. 

Boundariei  and  Extent.']  Portugal  is  bomded  on  the  N.  and  K  by 
Spain ;  and  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  the  Atlantic  It  extends  from  Cape  St 
Mary,  in  S7^  3'  north  latitude,  to  its  most  northern  point  upon  the  river 
Minho,  in  42*  1 1'  north  latitude ;  and  from  its  most  eastern  point  upon  the 
river  Douro,  in  7*  2(y  west  longitude,  to  its  most  western  point.  Cape 
Roca,  in9^  W  west  longitude.  Its  length  frt>m  N.  to  S.  is  about  300 
geographical,  or  360  English  miles ;  and  its  greatest  breadth  somewhat 
more  than  100  geogn^hical,  or  120  English  miles.  The  whole  baa  been 
calculated  by  Hassel  to  contain  1,642  German,  or  36,945  English  square 
milea.  Balbi  states  its  area  at  38,800  British  square  miles.  AntUlon, 
upon  the  authority  of  an  old  map  by  Campomanes,  estimates  the  surfrbce 
of  this  kingdom  at  1,933  G^man  square  miles,  and  Soares  de  Barros— 
upon  the  same  authority  probably — at  1,896  German  square  miles.  By 
Lopes's  map,  its  extent  is  3,437  square  leagues,  or  22,706,880  English 


CivU  Divisione,']  Portugal  is  divided  into  six  provinces :  viz.  1st.  £n- 
tre  Douro  o  Minho;  2d.  Tras  oa  Montes;  Sd.  Beira;  Uh.  Estremadura; 
5th.  Alentejo ;  S^  Algarva.  The  two  first  form  the  northern  part  of  the 
kingdom ;  die  next  two  the  central ;  and  the  two  last  the  southern  part 
There  are  23  cities  in  Portugal,  but  some  are  very  small ;  350  towns,  or 
municipalities ;  the  villages  are  very  numerous,  and  the  parishes  are  4,262 
in  number.  The  following  table  contains  the  number  of  parishes  and 
hearths  in  each  province,  as  ascertained  by  the  researches  of  the  Portu- 
guese magistratea,  published  in  1802,  and  the  superficial  extent  in  square 
leagues  and  English  acresj 

Entre  Douro  o  Iffinho, 
Tras  OS  Montes, 
Beira,  .... 
Estremadura, 
Alentejo,  .    .    . 
Algarva,    .    .    . 
Lisbon  and  suburbs, 


Pariahfli. 

Hwrtlu. 

Sqasre  iMgoM. 

EocllBhacra 

1,327 

181,593 

291 

1,927,040 

711 

77,054 

455 

3,007,760 

1,292 

224,649 

753 

4,936,880 

420 

120,333 

823 

5,450,880 

369 

76,246 

883 

5,848,320 

71 

25,523 

232 

1,536,000 

72 

54,954 
760^2 

3,437 

4^262 

22,706,880 
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CHAP.  I.—UISTORT. 


JSarhf  Bitiory.']  Long  before  the  Roman  dominion,  Poftagal  had  been 
Tuited  by  the  Phoenidaol)  CarthaginianB,  and  Greeks,  for  purposes  of 
commerce.  Under  the  name  of  LuHtania  it  was  conquered  by  the  Ro- 
rnansy  who  imparted  their  dvilisation  to  the  inhabitants,  a  Celtic  tribe. 
After  those  erents  the  country  was  oyemm  by  the  Alans,  Sneri,  Goths^  and 
other  German  tribes,  and  was  finally  conquered  by  the  Moors.  A  small 
part  of  this  country  between  the  Minho  and  Douro,  was  recovered  from 
the  Moors,  in  the  year  1050,  by  one  of  the  kinga  fA  Castile;  who  having 
divided  his  dominifms  among  his  sons^  Galida  and  the  territory  to  the 
south  of  it  fell  to  the  share  of  Garcia,  who  ii  styled  on  his  tomb-stone 
^^g  of  Portugal  and  Galida,  Alphonso  VL  king  of  Castile  and  Leon^ 
being  nard  pressed  by  the  Almoravidan  Moors— who  had  turned  the  tide 
of  victory  by  defeating  him  at  the  battle  of  Zala  in  1087 — obtained  assis* 
tance  from  France.  Amongst  the  leaders  of  the  French  auxiliaries  was 
Henry,  a  younger  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  having  signal- 
ized himself  in  several  engagements  with  the  Moors,  Alphonso  bestowed 
upon  him  his  natural  daughter  Theresa,  and  dignified  him  with  the  title 
of  Count  of  Portugal :  at  the  same  time  declaring  that  t^ritory  independent 
of  the  Castilian  crown.  Henry  died  in  1112$  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Alphonso  I. ;  whose  minority  was  embroiled  in  alternate  contests  with 
the  kings  of  Castile,  and  his  ambitious  mother,  Theresa.  In  1139,  Al« 
phonso  having  obtained  a  complete  victory  over  five  Moorish  prmees^ 
soldiers,  charmed  with  the  gallantry  of  their  leader,  proclaimed  him 
upon  the  field  of  battle,  and  he  exdianged  the  humble  title  of  Count  for 
that  of  a  Royal  Sovereign* 

Middle  History,  from  1139  to  1 495.]  In  1148,  Alphonso  seized 
Lisbon  by  the  assistance  of  a  fieet  of  English  and  Hanseatic  crusadMs 
going  to  the  Holy  Land.  Me  died  in  1185.  In  1254,  the  conquest  of 
Algarva  was  completed  by  Alphonso  III.  who  reigned  from  1S46  to  1JS79. 
The  affairs  of  Portugal  were  prosperously  conducted  under  a  succession  of 
able  princes;  but  the  Moorish  wars  were  succeeded  by  those  with  the 
kings  of  Castile^  in  which  the  deep  natural  hatred  of  the  Portuguese  and 
Spaniards  first  originated.  Among  the  kings  of  this  period  we  distinguish 
Dennis,  who  reigned  from  1279  to  1325,  and  who  was  worthy  of  the 
surnames  which  he  received  from  a  gratefril  posterity,— the  Just,  the  Culti- 
vator, the  Father  of  his  country.  He  resisted  with  prudence  and  firmness 
the  encroaching  spirit  of  the  clergy,  who  loudly  demanded  exemption  finom 
taxes,  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  managed  to  remain  on  good  terms  with 
the  most  imperious  of  popes,  Nicolas  IV.  Himself  a  scholar  and  a  poet, 
he  proved  the  most  liberal  friend  of  science,  and  founded  the  university  at 
Liibon,  which  was  in  1309  transferred  to  Coimbra.  The  administratkm 
of  lliis  king  exerted  the  most  beneficial  influence  on  the  industry,  agricul- 
tnre,  commerce,  and  navigation  of  Portugal ;  and  the  rising  wealth  of  the 
towns  produced  here,  as  in  Spain,  a  Oers^etatf  in  addition  to  the  feudal 
nobility  and  clergy.  Dennis  was  succeeded  by  Alphonso  IV.,  whose 
son  and  Accessor,  Pedro,  married  the  unfortunate  Ines  de  Castro,  whose 
tragic  and  romantic  history  forms  one  of  the  finest  episodes  in  the  Lusiad 
of  Camoens,  and  has  been  the  subject  of  several  tragedies.  With  Pedro's 
son  Ferdinand,  trho  died  in  1383,  the  male  line  of  the  Burgundian  dynasty 
was  extinguished.     Ferdinand,  indeed,  had  a  daughter,  Beatrix,  who  was 
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married  to  the  king  of  Castile,  bat  the  national  enmity  which  existed  be- 
tween the  Portuguese  against  the  Castilians  was  so  great,  that  the  States 
chose  the  natural  brother  of  Ferdinand,  the  gallant  John  I.,  for  thor 
king.     John  InmTely  maintained  himself  on  the  throne,  with  the  aid  of  bis 
general  Alvaro  Nones  Pereira,  who  defeated  the  Castilians  at  Aljubarotta 
in  13S5.     After  hanng  concluded  peace  with  Castile  in  1411,  John 
devoted  hia  attention  to  the  improreroent  of  his  country.     He  transferred 
the  royal  residence  from  Coimbra  to  Lisbon;  and  carried  his  Tictorioos 
arms  into  Africa,  where  his  gallant  sons  distinguished  themselTes  in  the 
taking  of  Ceuta  in  1415.     To  the  third  of  his  sons,  the  celebrated  Henry 
the  Narigator,  we  owe  the  discovery  of  Porto  Santo  in  1418,  of  Madeira 
in  1420,  of  the  Azores  in  1433,  of  the  rich  coast  of  Guinea,  and  of  that 
of  Sieira  Leone.     John  II.,  who  mounted  the  throne  in  1481,  was  the 
most  vigorous  king  Portugal  ever  possessed.     Under  his  reign  began  die 
straggle  with  the  aristocracy, whose  power  had  already  reached  a  great  height 
He  recovered  the  domains  of  the  Crown,  which  had  been  wrested  frtim  fab 
weaker  predecessors  by  their  avaricious  nobles,  and  checked  the  legislative 
power  of  the  nobles,  by  appointing  judges  who  were  to  be  lawyers  and 
not  knights.    In  1481,  Bartholomew  Diaz  rotnmed  frt>m  a  voyage  in  which 
be  had  discovered  the  southern  point  of  Africa,  which  he  called  Caho  de 
todat  lo9  tormentot;  *  The  Cape  of  all  torments;*  but  this  name  was 
changed  by  the  king  into  the  more  auspicious  one  of  Cape  of  Go€>d  Hope. 
The  good  success  of  their  own  voyages  of  discovery,  and  the  immense 
wealth  which  tliese  opened  up  to  them,  may  account  for  the  refusal  which 
the  great  Columbus  met  with  when  he  offered  his  services  to  the  court  of 
Pmtugal.     But  after  the  successful  voyage  of  this  bold  navigator,  John 
again  despatched  a  fleet  to  make  new  discoveries  in  the  west,  which  caused 
a  dispute  between  Castile  and  Portugal,  until  Pope  Alexander  IIL  decided 
it  by  drawing  a  line  running  nearly  1,600  miles  to  the  west  of  the  Azores 
and  the  Cape  Verd  islands,  which  was  to  be  the  boundary  between  the 
future  conquests  of  the  two  powers. 

Modem  History,']  'What  John  II.  begun  was  continued  under  the 
reign  of  Emmanuel,  surnamed  the  Fortunate,  who  reigned  from  1495  to 
1521.  In  1497  he  sent  Vasco  de  Gama  with  four  vessels  to  double  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Vasco  arrived  safe  at  Goa,  and  thus  established  a 
new  road  to  the  East  Indies.  In  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century 
Francis  de  Almeida  was  viceroy  of  India,  and  conquered  Ceylon.  Al- 
fonso de  Albuquerque,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the  annals  of 
history,  equally  great  as  a  conqueror  and  as  the  adminiBtrator  of  govern- 
ment in  the  conquered  lands,  rendered  Goa  the  most  important  harbour  in 
the  East  Indies,  and  the  chief  place  of  commerce  between  Portugal  and 
India.  America  too  excited  the  spirit  of  enterprise  among  the  Portuguese. 
De  Cabrai  landed  in  1500  in  Brazil,  which  was  taken  possession  of  in 
1501  by  Amerigo  VespuccL  Magellan  discovered  the  Moluccas  in  1512; 
and  in  1520  the  Straits  which  bear  his  name.  EmmanueFs  sway  was 
now  owned  from  Bab-El  Mandel  to  the  Straits  of  Malacca ;  and  Lisbon 
became  the  most  animated  commercial  town  in  Europe.  But  in  the  cam- 
paign against  the  Moors  in  Africa,  the  Portuguese  arms  were  not  equally 
fortunate.  Under  Emmanuel's  son,  John  III.,  who  reigned  frt)m  1521  to 
1559,  discovery  and  commerce  were  pushed  in  the  East  Indies;  but  the 
consequences  of  the  rapid  increase  of  money,  with  which  industry  did  not 
keep  pace,  began  about  this  time  to  be  felt  in  Europe.  John  allowed  the 
Inquisition  to  be  introduced  in  15S6;  and  here,  as  in  Spain,  this  hoirible 
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tfibmial  soon  began  to  exert  its  pestilential  inflnenoe  on  the  national  cha- 
racter.    John — as  if  be  had  been  destined  by  fiite  to  sacrifice  the  prosperity 
of  Ins  country — also  permitted  the  Jesnits  to  enter  the  kingdom  in  1540, 
earlier  than  the  like  privilege  had  been  granted  them  by  any  other  Eoropean 
prince.    These  canning  priests  very  willingly  undertook  missioos  to  Lidia 
— ^which  hitherto  had  been  principally  in  the  hands  of  the  Franciscans — 
and  to  them  also  was  intmsted  the  education  of  the  heir  to  the  crown,  the 
prince  Sebastian.     His  wretched  tutors  implanted  in  his  young  heart 
those  fanatical  principles  wliich  ultimately  led  to  his  niin,  by  engaging 
him  in  a  wild  cmsade  agunst  the  Mahommedans  in  Africa.     In  his 
▼ery  first  expedition  into  Barbery  he  was  unsuccessful;   but,  though 
unfortnnate,  he  was  not  cored  of  his  religious  madness.     Resolutely 
bent  on  war,  he  again,  with  a  numerous  and  well-appointed  army, 
landed  in  Africa  and  engaged  in  battle  with  Muley  Molnc,  the  Moorish 
sovereign  of  Barbery,  at  Alcassar,  in  1578.    Both  armies  fonght  with  the 
most  determined  valour  heightened  by  religions  animosity ;  but  the  Mussul- 
men  ]M«vailed ;  the  king  and  most  of  his  nobles  fell ;  and  the  rout  was  so 
complete  that  only  about  fifty  of  Sebastian's  army  escaped.     Cardinal 
Henry,  unde  to  the  deceased  monarch,  succeeded  to  the  crown,  but  died 
after  a  reign  of  two  years,  and  the  numerous  competitors  for  the  succession, 
involved  ^  kingdom  in  fresh  troubles.     Of  these  rivals,  there  were  no 
less  than  three:  the  prince  of  Parma,  the  duchess  of  Braganza,  and  Philip 
of  Spain,  who  claimed  the  crown  in  virtue  of  the  right  of  his  wife  Mary, 
daughter  of  John  III.  Sebastian's  father.     But  the   Portuguese,   who 
would  not  have  a  king  of  Castile  for  their  sovereign,  placed  Don  Antonio 
upon  the  throne ;  whereupon  Philip  sent  the  celebrated  duke  of  Alva  with 
20,000  veteran  troops  into  Portugal.     Antonio  was  defeated  at  Alcan- 
tara in  1581  and  compelled  to  save  himself  by  flight ;  and  the  Portuguese 
imme^tely  submitted  to  Alva's  victorious  arms.     But  Philip  could  not 
secure  the    affections  of  a  people  who  bated  the   very  name   of  a 
Caatilian.      At  last  a  conspiracy  was   organised;  the  Spaniards  were 
driren  out  of  Lisbon;  and   the   duke   of  Braganza   proclaimed    king 
of  Portugal,  under  the  title  of  John  IV.  in  1640.     During  the  period 
of    Spanish    domination,  the  English  and   Dutch,   who  were  at  war 
with  that  country,  attacked  the  defenceless  colonies  of  Portugal,  and 
many  of  those  magnificent  possessions  which  had  been  conquered  by  the 
glorious  ancestors  of  the  Portuguese  were  now  wrested  from  them ;  the 
heroism  of  the  nation  had  died  away,  and  the  arrogance  and  harshness 
with  which  they  uniformly  treated  the   conquered  had  inspired   the 
princes  and  nations  of  Asia  with  so  great  a  hatred  that  they  considered 
any  change  as  a  gain.     The  Dutch  conquered  the  Moluccas  and  the 
half  of  Brazil ;  they  also  took  the  colonies  on  the  coast  of  Guinea  in 
1637,   and  got  whnission  into  the  rich  market  of  India,  from  which 
they  gradually  expelled  the  Portuguese.     It  was  the  rapacity  of  the 
Spaniiffds  in  alienating  the  domains  of  the  crown, — ^the  supineness  with 
which  they  viewed  the  losses  hourly  sustained  by  Portugal  in  her  foreign 
possessions,— «nd  the  shameful  conduct  of  Olivarez,  minister  of  Philip 
IV.  which  led  to  the  rebellion  that  placed  the  house  of  Braganza  on 
the  throne.     The  immediate  consequence  of  the  re-establishment  of  Por^ 
tngal's  independence  was  the  war   against  Spain,  which  was  at  last 
ended  by  the  peace  of  1668,  in  which  Spain  renounced  all  her  claims 
on  Portugal.     John's  successors,  Alphonso  VI.,  and  his  brother  Pedro 
II.,  concluded  a  peace   with  Holland   under   the  mediation  of  Great 
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Dritain,  by  which  BffMil  and  Goft  w«re  retlond  to  Portugal ;  hot  the 
ancieot  grootnm  of  tbeae  pooaeanoDS  waa  gaoe,  and  could  not  be 
reooY^red.  Uoder  the  lint  long  of  the  hooaa  of  Bnganza  a  tveaty 
of  commerce  had  been  concluded  with  England,  and  a  new  treaty, 
negotiated  in  1703  by  the  Engliah  ambawador  MethTen,  drew  ^e 
bonds  of  amity  still  doaer  together.  Dnring  the  long  nign  of  John 
y^  from  1707  to  1750,  a  little  more  Tigour  was  maniHested  in  the  foreiga 
policy  of  Portugal,  and  aome  restrictions  were  pat  on  the  Inquisition.  Jolm 
received  the  til&  of  His  Most  Faithful  Majesty,  from  the  Pope  in  1749. 
Under  his  son  Joseph  I.  who  succeeded  him  in  1750,  the  marquis  de  Pombsl 
a  man  of  distinguished  talents,  took  the  helm  of  the  State  into  his  hands; 
he  was  a  stanch  and  intrepid  reformer,  such  as  the  country  needed ;  bat 
the  struggle  was  a  hard  one,  and  Pombal  waa  ooeasionally  oUiged  to 
disregard  the  sacred  laws  of  humanity  and  justice.  The  placea  of  con- 
fessors in  the  royal  family  were  taken  from  the  Jesuits,  and  they  wen 
forbidden  to  appear  at  court:  in  1761  they  were  for  ever  banisherf 
from  the  kingdom,  and  all  their  pn^>erty  was  conBscated.  The  amy 
at  the  same  time  waa  reoiganiaed  under  a  German  general  the  count 
of  Schaumburg-Lippe.  When  Joseph's  daughter  Maria  Francisca  Isabella, 
who  had  in  1760  been  married  to  her  uncle  Don  Pedro,  mounted 
the  throne  in  1777,  Pombal  waa  turned  out  of  office,  and  many  of  hk 
useful  institutions  fell  with  him.  Under  Maria's  goTerament  the  whols 
power  waa  divided  between  an  unenlightened  nobility  and  an  ignersat 
clergy.  In  1792  the  queen  fell  into  a  state  of  melancholy  which  caused  a 
regency — Shaving  her  son  the  prince  of  Brasil  at  its  head-*-to  be  inatitoted ; 
and  the  latter  in  1799,  when  the  illnesa  of  the  queen  rose  to  complete 
madness,  following  the  same  principles  of  goremment  which  had  been 
/ollowed  by  his  mother,  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  sole  regent.  The 
close  alliance  with  England  forced  Portugal  to  take  a  part  in  the  war 
against  France ;  but  the  threats  of  Spain,  then  the  ally  of  Franee,  led  to  a 
peace  with  that  power  in  1797.  In  1799  when  the  French  arma  wars 
unfortfmate,  the  regent  concluded  a  new  alliance  with  England  and 
Russia;  but  as  soon  as  Buonaparte  assumed  the  supreme  power  in  France^ 
he  forced  Spein  i^;ain  to  declare  war  against  Portugal  in  1801,  which 
was  terminated  the  same  year  by  the  peace  of  Badajoa,  in  whi<^  Por- 
tugal ceded  Olivenaa  and  paid  a  contribution  of  money  to  Spain.  In 
the  war  of  1803,  Portugal  puichased  a  precarious  neutralitv  by  the 
payment  of  a  large  annual  tribute  to  Buonaparte ;  but  on  the  29th  of 
November  1807,  Napoleon  having  sent  an  army  into  Portugal  on  the 
refusal  of  the  prince-regent  to  shut  his  ports  to  British  vessels,  the  latter 
threw  himself  entirely  into  the  arms  of  the  English,  and  sailed  with  his 
Cunily  and  court,  under  the  protection  of  a  British  fleet,  to  Rio  Janwo 
in  Brazil.  The  day  after  th»  marshal  Junot  entered  the  capital.  But  an 
English  army  having  landed,  guerillas  were  formed  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  country,  and  in  1808  a  junto  was  assembled  at  Oporto  to  take  the 
reins  of  government  into  its  hands.  After  some  sharp  fighting  mi  die 
western,  coast,  the  battle  of  Vim^ra  on  the  21st  August  1808  was 
followed  by  the  capitulation  of  Cintra  on  the  30th  of  the  same  month, 
according  to  which  the  French  troops  evacuated  Portugal,  and  wace  con- 
veyed to  France  by  British  vessels.  Portugal,  wrested  by  Britidi  bravery 
from  the  hands  of  its  cruel  and  rapacious  invaders,  waa  raatored  to  its 
native  prince  by  tlie  peace  of  Paris  in  May  1814;  and  its  independence 
again  secured  by  the  interference  of  that  friendly  power  to  which  tiio 
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house  of  Bragaaza  has  more  than  once  been  indebted  for  its  political 
existence.  Bnt  the  prince-regent  not  being  inclined  to  leave  Bi-azi), 
raised  it  to  the  rank  of  a  kingdom  on  the  16th  of  December  ldl5 ;  and 
npon  the  death  of  the  queen  on  the  20th  of  March  1816,  took  the  title  of 
king  under  the  name  of  John  VL 

Recent  jEvenis,']  Between  Spain  and  Portugal  considerable  misappre- 
hensions had  for  some  time  prevailed,  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of 
the  former  to  restore  Olivenza  notwithstanding  the  determination  of  the 
congress  of  Vienna,  and  the  occupation  of  Monte  Video  in  South 
America  by  the  latter,  to  secure  herself  against  the  consequence  of  the 
insurrection  of  the  Spanish  colonies.  The  ungrateful  Portuguese  also 
began  to  object  to  the  influence  which  Britain  naturally  possessed  in  a 
country  which  depended  upon  her  for  its  existence,  and  a  conspiracy 
was  organized  by  general  Gomez  Freyre  in  January  1817,  to  free  the 
country  (rom  foreign  influence ;  but  this  plan  was  discovered  and  punished 
by  the  execution  of  Freyre,  and  13  of  his  partisans.  Lord  Beresford 
embariced  for  Brazil  on  the  4th  of  April  1820 ;  and  on  the  24th  of  August, 
a  part  of  tbe  Portuguese  army  rose  against  the  English  at  Oporto,  and  a 
new  constitution  was  proposed.  This  movement  was  organized  by 
Golottel  Sepulveda  in  concert  with  the  bishop  and  the  civil  authorities  of 
Oporto,  and  a  provisional  government  was  established.  The  Cortes 
assembled  at  Lisbon  on  the  28th  of  January  1821,  when,  during  the 
absence  of  the  king,  a  regency  of  five  persons  was  named ;  and  the  Span- 
ish constitution,  with  some  modifications,  was  declared  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  kingdom.  These  events  in  the  mother-country  soon  exercised 
a  reaction  upon  Brazil  itself.  On  the  1st  of  January  the  province 
Para  declared  for  a  constitutional  government,  and  Madeira,  Bahia,  and 
Pemambuco  followed  the  example  thus  set  them.  On  the  24th  of  Feb- 
ruary the  king  promised  to  make  certain  changes  in  the  form  of  govera- 
ment ;  but  the  discontented  not  satisfied  with  this,  addressed  themselves 
to  the  crown  prince  Don  Pedro,  upon  which  the  king  promised  to  intro- 
duce the  constitution  of  Portugal  into  Brazil,  which  was  sworn  to  by  the 
crown-prince  in  his  own  and  his  father's  name.  Directly  after  this  the 
king  declared  his  resolution  to  return  to  Portugal,  and  on  the  21st 
of  April  embttriied  with  a  retinue  of  4000  men,  and  a  considerable 
sum  of  money,  leaving  the  crown-prince  as  regent  in  Brazil.  The  king 
having  landed  in  Portugal  on  the  4th  of  July  1821,  confirmed  all  the  reso- 
Intaonsof  theCortes,  and  swore  to  the  constitution  by  which  all  feudal  rights, 
the  Inquisition,  and  censorship  were  abolished,  and  trial  by  jury  introdaced 
in  civil  and  criminal  affain.  It  was  in  many  respects  like  the  Spanish, 
but  had  only  one  chamber — ^the  Cortes — in  whom  alone  the  legislative 
power  was  vested.  The  French  invasion  of  Spain  in  April  1823,  having 
dissolved  the  constitution  in  that  country,  the  second  son  of  king  John, 
D<m  Miguel,  with  the  co-operation  of  his  mother,  a  sister  «f  Ferdinand  VII. 
of  Spain,  and  a  part  of  the  army,  overturned  the  Portuguese  constitution  on 
the  27th  of  May  1823.  He  vowed  death  to  the  infamous  freemasons, 
and  caused  the  greatest  part  of  the  ministry,  several  ambassadors,  and 
other  persons  to  be  anested.  Against  these  extravagant  proceedings 
the  ambassadors  present  at  Lisbon  protested,  and  followed  the  king  on 
board  an  English  frigate  lying  on  the  Tagus.  Within  three  days,  how- 
ever, the  king's  party  again  prevailed,  and  the  queen-mother  and  her 
scm  were  driven  from  the  position  which  they  had'  attempted  to  occupy 
in  the  government.  Shortly  after  these  transactions,  a  treaty  was  con- 
II.  2q 
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clnded  between  PortngBl  a&d  BnMf  hj  wlddi  h  wai  dedarad  tint 
the  two  coontriee  should  renudn  united  under  the  dommion  of  John 
VI.  and  hiB  legitimate  descendanta,  bat  each  with  an  indqiendent  admin- 
istration ;  that  the  title  of  his  moat  faithfdl  majesty,  shoidd  be  king^  of 
Portugal  and  the  Algarves  and  emperor  of  Rruni;  that  the  sor* 
ereign  might  reside  in  either  conntrf  ae  circamstances  might  require; 
and  that  that  part  of  the  emptre  in  which  the  soraieign  shonld  not  reside, 
ahonld  be  gorerned  by  the  hereditary  prinee  or  princess  under  the  title 
of  regent.  The  king  having  expired  at  Lisbon  on  Ae  10th  of  Mardi 
1 826,  while  his  hopeful  son  Don  Miguel  was  in  honourable  exile  at 
Vienna,  and  his  consort  in  a  state  of  exclusion  at  the  palace  of  Quebeira, 
the  emperor  of  Brazil,  as  eldest  son  of  the  deceased  king,  succeeded  by 
law  to  the  vacant  throne,  and  the  infanta  Isabella  Maria  entered  on  the 
functions  of  regent  in  name  of  her  brother.  On  receiying  intelligenoe  of 
these  events,  Don  Pedro,  by  a  decree  of  29th  April,  gave  to  the  Por- 
tuguese a  constitutional  charter,  resting  the  crown  of  Portugal  in  the 
person  of  the  princess  Maria  da  Gloria  and  her  descendants,  and  model- 
ling the  goremment  strictly  after  Ae  form  of  the  British  one,  by  the 
establishment  of  two  chambers.  Hus  decree  was  followed  by  another  ef 
date  the  2d  of  May,  in  which  his  majesty  abdicated  his  rights  to  the 
crown  of  Portugal,  in  fkvonr  of  his  eldest  daughter  Maria  da  Gloria, 
whom  he  at  the  same  time  espoused  to  her  uncle  Don  Miguel.  Hiese 
arrangements  seemed  at  first  to  give  universal  satisfaction ;  but  the  diar- 
ter — ^which  was  nearly  a  tianscript  of  the  constitution  already  given  to 
Brazil — ^produced  a  great  sensation  in  Spain,  and  towards  the  end  of  July 
a  scheme  was  discovered  to  subvert  the  government,  and  to  proclaim  Don 
Miguel  sovereign.  The  qneen-mother  did  not  conceal  her  hatred  of 
the  constitution,  and  Spain  was  held  out  as  the  model  which  Portugal 
ought  to  imitate  by  a  party,  headed  by  the  marquis  of  Chaves,  who  were 
hostile  to  the  introduction  of  any  thing  like  popular  elements  into  the  gov- 
ernment. On  the  Slst  of  July  the  royalists,  as  they  called  themsdvei, 
proclaimed  Don  Miguel  king,  and  the  queen-dowager  regent  during  hii 
absence.  Spain  secretly  supported  the  rebels,  and  the  priesthood  lent 
the  whole  weight  of  their  influence  over  a  bigotted  people  to  the  cmss, 
although  the  patriarch  himself  disavowed  all  connexion  with  their  pro* 
ceedings,  and  ^led  their  enterprise  by  its  right  name.  Hie  troops  of  dw 
regency  acted  with  little  energy  against  the  rebels ;  but  the  arrival  oi  a 
Britbh  armament  quickly  changed  the  face  of  affiurs,  drove  the  insurgents 
out  of  the  kingdom,  and  overawed  their  insidious  yiy.  The  prin- 
cess-regent amid  these  troubles  betrayed  her  unfitness  for  ^e  important 
charge  entrusted  to  her,  by  dismissing  her  most  fkithful  and  useful  minis- 
ters; and  Don  Pedro  on  receiving  intdligence  of  the  diasensiona  which 
reigned  in  het  government,  determined  to  tranafer  her  authority  to 
her  brother,  whom  by  a  decree,  signed  at  Rio  Janeiro  on  the  Sd  of  July, 
he  appointed  his  lieutenant  to  govern  the  kingdoms  of  Portugal  and 
Algarves  conformably  to  the  constitutional  charter.  The  elevation 
of  Don  Miguel  renewed  all  the  hopes  of  the  enetaiies  of  the  conatitutioB, 
although  he  himself  hypocritically  aflbrmed  his  determlaation  to  m^fr* 
tain  inviolate  the  institutions  legally  granted  by  his  august  brother. 
It  is  well  known  that  instantly  on  his  arrival  in  Portugal,  Don  Miguel 
threw  off  the  mask,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  prockimed  absolute  and 
independent  king  under  the  title  of  Miguel  I.  A  oounter-ievohrtMa  waa 
attempted  by  the  constitutionalists;  but  the  British  troapu  had  been  with- 
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fhrnwii;  the  people  at  Ivge,  uunforiiied  tod  bigotted^  cither  remained 
pessiTe  spectator^  or,  with  the  exception  of  the  better  instmcted,  took 
part  agunet  a  moyement  which  was  viewed  with  approbation  by  all  that 
were  bonooxable  and  patriotic  in  Portugal;  and  the  higher  classes  basely 
dcacrted  the  house  of  peers  to  cling  to  the  court  of  the  usurper. 


CHAP.  II.— PHYSICAL  FEATURES-CLIMATE— SOIL- AND  PRO- 

DUCTIONS. 

Portugal  in  its  general  appearance  has  a  considerable  resemblance  to 
Spain.  It  has  not,  however,  so  great  a  proportion  of  mountains,  and  seems 
neither  to  be  so  barren  as  the  northern  proyinces  of  Spun,  nor  so  fertile 
as  its  southern  proyinces.  It  is  perhaps,  in  general,  more  pleasant  than 
any  part  of  that  country  with  which  it  is  so  closely  connected. 

Physical  PecUures.^  There  are  only  two  extensive  plains,  the  laiger 
in  Alenteja,  and  the  smaller  one  in  Beira.  The  most  mountainous  of  the 
Portuguese  provinces  is  Traz  os  Montes;  but  in  Algarva  too  the  flat 
country  extends  scarcely  above  8  miles  from  the  coast.  Most  of  the 
mountains  are  barren ;  but  a  few  are  clothed  with  a  fine  vegetation.  The 
coast  is  low  in  the  N.;  but  rises  afterwards,  and  is  indented  with  rocks. 
In  Beira  it  sgain  flattens,  and  becomes  sandy ,  in  Estremadura  it  alter- 
nately rises  and  falls,  and  is  unsafe  for  navigation.  Under  the  Cabo  Es* 
pichel  the  shore  is  high,  steep,  and  rough ;  in  Alentejo  it  is  low,  but  the 
sea  is  shallow  and  unsafe.  From  Cabo  S.  Vicente,  the  coast  rises  to  the 
£•  but  sinks  again  into  sand-islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gnadiana.  The 
declination  of  upwards  of  four-fifths  of  the  kingdom  is  to  the  W.;  the 
eastern  part  of  Alentejo  and  Algarva  decline  towards  the  south. 

Mou$itains.2  The  mountains  of  Portugal  are  all  continuations  of  the 
Spanish  Pyrenees.  They  are:  1st.  The  Cantabrian  chain,  which  spreads 
from  Galicia  over  Traz  os  Montes  and  Minho,  and  of  which  the  Gaviard, 
the  highest  summit,  rises  to  7,886  feet.  It  terminates  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Vonga.  All  the  different  branches  of  the  Cantabrian  mountains  in  Portu- 
gal are  granitic  2d.  The  Guadarramas  ;  to  this  chain  belongs  the  Sierra 
de  Estrella,  a  continuation  of  the  Spanish  Sierra  de  Gata,  between  the 
Douro  and  Tajo,  rising  to  the  height  of  7,647  feet  according  to  Balbi,  and 
6,883  according  to  Franzini.  T^e  Sierra  de  Cintra,  which  runs  into  the 
ocean  at  Cabo  de  Boca,  is  the  extremity  of  the  chain  of  the  Guadarramas. 
S<L  The  Sierra  de  Guadaloupe,  of  which  the  principal  branches  are  the 
Sierra  de  Arrabida  in  Estremadura,  which  ends  in  the  Cabo  Espichel,  and 
in  Alentejo  the  Sierra  de  Ossa  and  the  Sierra  de  Mamede.  4M.  The 
Sierra  Morena,  which  sends  its  branches  through  Algarva  and  Alentejo, 
and  ends  in  the  Cabo  S.  Vicente.  In  the  S.  its  vanguards  terminate  in 
the  Cabo  Carvoeiro  and  Cabo  de  S.  Maria.  Its  highest  summits  do  not 
rise  above  4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  but  the  Rcota  de  Mon- 
chique  serves  as  a  signal  to  navigators  who  have  reached  the  Cabo  de 
S.  Vicente. 

Capef.3  The  principal  promontories  are  the  Cabo  Mondego  at  the 
month  of  the  river  of  the  same  name ;  the  Cabo  de  Carvoeiro  at  the  point 
of  Peniche,  which  must  be  distinguished  from  the  promontory  of  the  same 
name  in  Algarva ;  the  Cabo  de  Boca,  and  the  Cabo  Espichel  on  both  sides 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Tajo ;  the  Cabo  S.  Vicente,  the  most  S.  W.  point  of 
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Europe ;  and  the  Cabo  de  Carvoeiro  and  de  S.  Maria  on  the  coast  of 
Algarra. 

liivers.']  The  chief  liTen  of  Portugvl  hare  their  origin  in  Spain,  and 
hare  conaeqnently  been  already  mentioned.  The  Tajo  flowa  into  the  sea 
at  Lisbon,  where  its  estuary  forms  the  harbonr  belonging  to  that  thy* — 
The  Douro,  a  rery  rapid  stream,  foils  into  the  sea  at  Oporto* — The 
Gnadiana  has  a  small  part  of  its  course  in  this  country.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  repeat  what  has  been  already  said  of  these  riTers.  From  the  small  ex- 
tent of  Portugal,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  rirer  of  great  size  can 
belong  wholly  to  it.  Of  those  streams  which  hare  their  sources  in  thb 
kingdom  the  chief  seem  to  be  the  Mondego  which  has  its  source  near 
Guarda,  in  Beira,  and  falls  into  the  sea  below  Coimbra;  the  Cadaen  which 
runs  into  the  Atlantic  at  Setuval ;  and  the  Sora  which  falls  into  the  Tajo. 

Lakes>2  No  lake  is  found  in  this  country  which  merits  a  description. 
Travellers  have  astonished  the  world  with  the  account  of  fountains  on 
which  not  even  the  lightest  substance  would  float:  they  had  periiaps  re- 
ceired  their  accounts  from  natiyes  who  were  not  able  to  discorer  that 
the  appearance  which  so  much  astonished  them  might  be  produced  by  a 
simple  vortex.  There  are  some  extensive  swamps  on  the  coasts  of  Beirs. 
Portugal  abounds  in  mineral  springs. 

Climate,'}  The  climate  of  Portugal  is  much  more  agreeable  and  more 
healthy  than  that  of  the  greater  part  of  Spun.  Near  Lisbon  ^e  atmo- 
sphere is  so  remarkably  salubrious  that  invalids  often  resort  thither  from 
different  nations.  The  heat  in  summer,  and  the  cold  in  winter,  are  ren- 
dered moderate  by  the  proximity  of  the  Atlantic  ocean;  the  medial  de- 
gree of  temperature  is  said  to  be  about  60".  At  Lisbon,  rain  is  so  far 
from  being  frequent  that  the  number  of  days  in  which  it  runs  constantly 
is  said  seldom  to  exceed  80 ;  the  number  of  days  on  which  it  is  com- 
pletely fair  is  generally  about  200.     When  rain  falls  it  is  very  violent. 

Soily  AgricuUurey  Wines.}  The  soil  of  Portugal,  like  that  of  Spain,  is 
in  general  fertile.     It  is  for  the  most  part  of  a  light  texture,  and  might 
be  easily  cultivated,  but  the  Portuguese  are  said  to  bestow  even  die  little 
toil  which  it  needs  very  unwillingly,  so  that  agriculture  is  little  practised 
or  understood.     It  is  owing  rather  to  this  than  to  any  deficiency  in  the 
soil  that  Portugal  does  not  produce  grain  sufficient  for  its  own  inhabitants. 
Wheat  and  Indian  com  are  the  species  of  grun  which  are  most  cultivated ; 
the  bread  made  of  the  latter  is  called  broa^  and  forms  the  principal  food 
of  the  common  people.     Vegetables  are  everywhere  cultivated ;  but  flax 
and  hemp  are  reared  only  in  very  small  quantities,  and  most  of  the  linen 
and  sail-cloth  used  in  this  country  are  imported.     Wine  Lb  the  chief  pro- 
duction of  the  country.   Of  the  Portuguese  ^vines,  Mr  Henderson  remarkfi, 
that  the  choicest  growths  are  seldom  to  be  procured  pure.     A  great  com- 
pany has  been  long  established  for  managing  the  wine-trade,  and  one  of 
their  privileges  was  to  fix  a  maximum  on  the  price  of  wine.     Though  at 
the  late  revolution  this  privilege  was  greatly  abridged,  yet  it  b  not  alto- 
gether done  away,  and  the  company  still  retain  other  privileges  highly  in- 
jurious (as  all  privileges  must  be  that  are  inconsistent  with  the  freedom  of 
trade)  to  the  growth  of  wine.     The  consequence  is  that  all  the  produce 
of  the  Portugal  vineyards  is  mixed  together,  and  brought  to  one  uniform 
level.     "  In  this  waY>"  Mr  Henderson  observes,  "  the  finer  products  of 
the  Douro  vintages  have  remained,  in  a  great  measure,  unknown  to  us ; 
and  Port  wine  has  come  to  be  considered  as  a  single  liquor,  if  I  may  use 
the  expression,  of  nearly  uniform  flavour  and  strength — varying,  it  is  true, 
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to  a  certain  extent,  in  quality,  bnt  still  always  approaching  to  a  definite 
standard,  and  admitting  of  few  degrees  of  excellence.  The  manipnla- 
tions,  the  admixtnres,  and,  in  one  word,  the  adulterations,  to  which  the 
beat  wines  of  the  Cima  do  Donro  are  subjected,  have  much  the  same 
effect,  as  if  all  the  growths  of  Burgundy  were  to  be  mingled  in  one  im- 
mense Tat,  and  sent  into  the  world  as  the  only  true  Buigundian  wine ;  the 
delicious  produce  of  Romance,  Chambertin,  and  the  Clos  Vougeot,  would 
disappear;  and  in  their  places  we  should  find  nothing  better  than  a  second 
rate  Beaune  or  Macon  wine."  The  same  cause,  namely,  the  influence  of 
this  company,  has,  according  to  Mr  Henderson,  ruined  the  Portugal  white 
wines.  These  were  formerly  excellent,  but  the  formers  being  restricted 
as  %o  the  price,  extirpated  all  the  finest  vines,  and  substituted  others,  which 
produced  a  laiger  quantity  of  wine,  but  of  a  coarser  quality.  Some  red 
wines,  resembling  port,  are  imported  into  this  country  from  Portugal.  The 
principal  are  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Figuera  dos  Vinhos,  near  Thomar, 
and  from  Colares,  near  Cintra,  about  seven  leagues  from  Lisbon.  Some 
of  these  last  are  excellent,  possessing  delicacy,  softness,  body,  and  flavour. 
The  white  and  red  wines,  chiefly  gathered  between  Oiras  and  Carcavellos, 
in  Estremadura,  are  known  in  England  under  the  general  name  of  Lisbon 
wines*  They  are  good,  wholesome,  unsophisticated  wines  (because  not 
fashionable,)  and,  when  cheap  wines  are  let  in — as  they  should  and  must 
eventually  be— -for  the  consumption  of  the  middling  classes,  at  an  equitable 
duty,  they  will  come  more  into  deserved  notice  and  favour.  The  wines 
of  Setuval,  15  miles  S.  and  of  Santarem,  45  miles  N.W.  from  Lisbon, 
are  of  good  quality.  There  are  of  these  growths  dry  wines,  and  also 
sweet  wines  of  the  Muscatel  flavour.  Bucellas,  about  five  leagues  N. 
of  Lisbon,  produces  a  delicate  and  well-known  white  wine,  resem- 
bling Barsac,  but  stronger,— an  excellent  table-wine  when  of  sufficient 
age  and  not  spoiled  by  brandy.  Good  old  Bucellas  is  scarce,  and 
sells  for  £42  per  pipe.  Lisbon  wines,  red  and  white,  are  worth  from 
£28  to  £34  in  the  London  market,  per  pipe,  of  140  old,  equal  to  117 
imperial  gallons. 

Animals,^  Cattle  are  in  some  places  of  considerable  size;  but  in 
general  the  breed  is  neglected.  The  heat  of  summer  parches  the  pasture, 
and  artificial  meadows  are  beyond  the  sphere  of  Portuguese  agriculture. 
Mules,  as  in  Spain,  are  used  as  beasts  of  burden;  and  are  of  a  breed 
much  superior  to  those  found  in  more  northern  countries.  Sheep  are 
not  reared  with  the  same  care  as  in  Spain,  and  are  consequently  in  every 
respect  inferior.  They  are  not  numerous.  Many  hogs  are  reared ;  and 
the  bacon  of  this  country  is  not  surpassed  by  that  of  any  other.  The  fish 
upon  the  coast  are  numerous  and  of  a  good  quality. 

MinercUs,'}  Portugal,  like  Spain,  was  formerly  much  more  productive 
of  the  precious  metals  than  it  is  at  present ;  though  it  is  probable  that  if 
these  metals  were  not  so  easily  procured  from  their  colonies,  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  them  might  be  found  at  home  than  is  at  present.  Tlie 
Romans  had  mines  which  they  wrought  to  a  great  extent  in  this  country. 
*rhe  remains  of  what  have  been  supposed  to  be  these  mines  are  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  northern  provinces.  Of  these  one  is  described  as  being  cut 
through  the  solid  rock,  upwards  of  500  feet  deep,  and,  at  the  surface,  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  circumference.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  mineral 
produce  of  Portugal :  gold,  silver,  tin,  lead,  copper,  iron,  coal,  emery, 
marble,  granite,  talc,  amianthus,  felspar,  fuller's  earth,  quicksilver,  rubies, 
jacinths,  and  beryl.   Besides  these,  Portugal  produces  manganese,  bismuth, 
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and  aneoic*    fione  pari  of  iUm  pvodaois  pwticiilaily  tlie  inm,  might  bo 
nMide  tbe  aonrce  of  ooawdcrabW  wealth,  b«t»  unfoitiiaately,  fiiel  ia  scarce^ 


CHAP.   llL^lHUABiTANTf— MANNEES  AMD  CU8T0M&-LAN- 
GUAa£^-l«IT£HATUR£— H£UG10N. 


Thk  Bamber  of  inhaiutants  in  Porlagal  has  been  Teiy  differently  estimated, 
some  cakmlating  the  population  as  low  aa  1,8^8379 ;  AntiUon  fixing  it  at 
3,683,000;  Ebelii^  at  3,558^712;  Soaraa  do  Barros,  in  his  Memoria 
9obre  as  cauzat  da  differenU  papulaCf  <ur  de  Portugal^  pablisbed  at 
Lisbon  m  1798,  at  3,352,000;  while  Murphy,  upon  the  anthority  of 
other  Portogoese  writers,  makes  It  to  be  2,588,470,  Humboldt  3,173,000, 
and  Baibi  in  182Q,  3,530,000.  The  towns  of  Lisbon  and  Oporto  to- 
gether, comprise  a  tenth  of  the  wh<^e  nation.  The  last  gOTemment  census 
makes  the  p<^lation,  including  25,000  troops,  and  10,000  monks  and 
nsBs,  to  be  3,013,570,  distributed  as  under: 

Provinee  of  Alganres,  113,600 

Alentejo,      ....  289,640 

Estremadura,     .  652,490 

Beira,           ....  904^278 

Minho,  750,620 

Tras-os-Montes,  967,750 

Military, 25,000 

Monks  and  Naai^           ....  10,000 

Total,    3,013,570 

Memn^rt  ond  CWtonw.]  The  manners  and  customs  of  the  Portuguese 
are  discriminated  into  those  of  the  northern  and  southern  provinces ;  the 
inhabitaata  of  the  former  being  more  industrious  and  sincere, — those  of  the 
latter  move  p<^te  and  elegant.  In  general,  the  Portuguese  are  |i  hand- 
some race,  with  regular  features,  and  dark  expressive  eyes.  Tbe  pre- 
judices of  nobility  are  as  common  and  pernicious  here  as  in  Spain ;  nor 
does  that  general  intercourse  between  the  different  ranks  of  society  which 
imparts  k^wledge  and  vigour  to  society  exist  here.  All  ranks  seem 
fond  of  retirement  and  silence,  and  little  inclined  to  social  pleasures.  The 
women  are  of  small  stature;  but  graceful  and  beautiful.  Ladies  of  rank 
still  imitate  the  industry  of  their  ancestors  in  spinning  flax  from  the  dis- 
taff; and  the  oriental  manner  of  sitting  on  cushions  on  the  floor  is  often 
practised.  The  dress  resembles  the  Spanish ;  but  the  men  generally  pre- 
fer the  French  costume,  with  the  exception  of  a  large  loose  cloak.  The 
general  dress  is  of  woollen,  and  almost  always  black.  The  common 
people,  in  many  cases,  retain  the  ancient  national  habit,  the  petticoat  and 
jacket.  The  feshions,  among  all  ranks  indeed,  are  much  more  permanent 
here  than  in  more  northern  countries.  "  The  form  of  their  dress,"  says 
Murphy,  '^  does  not  undeigo  a  change  perhaps  once  in  an  age;  milliners, 
perfumers,  and  fancy-dress-makers,  are  professions  as  unknown  in  Lisbon 
as  in  ancient  Lacedsmon."  To  visit  any  one  above  the  rank  of  a  trades- 
man, says  the  same  traveller,  it  is  necessary  to  wear  a  sword  and  chapeau ; 
if  the  family  you  visit  be  in  mourning,  you  must  also  wear  black  ;  the 
servants  would  not  consider  a  visitant  as  a  gentleman  unless  he  came  in 
a  coach  ;  to  visit  in  boots  would  be  an  rnipvdonable  offence,  unless  you 
wear  spurs  at  the  same  time.  The  master  of  the  house  precedes  the 
visitant  on  going  out,  the  contrary  order  takes  place  in  coming  in."     The 
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laflt-menttoned  ceromonf  ie  likewise  prevdent  in  Spain.  The  women  iii 
Portugal  are  no  lees  dooety  confined  than  in  Spain.  They  seldom  leave 
their  own  apartment^  except  for  a  short  time  each  day,  when  they  go  to 
drardi  for  the  pmrpose  of  perfornripg  their  derations.  If  wb  may  belieFe 
Murphy,  the  Fbrtngnese  ladies  *  are  chaste^  modeat,  and  extremely  affec- 
tkmate  to  their  kindred  ;*  but  certainly  the  ckise  eonfinement  which  is  im- 
poeed  upon  them  is  not  fitted  to  make  a  stranger  beliere  that  the  Portn- 
gnese  themselves  entertain  an  equally  high  opinion  of  their  conntrywomen* 
l¥hen  a  woman  is  married,  she  retains  her  ewti  name  without  assamini^ 
that  of  her  husband.  Instead  of  the  somame,  the  Christian  name  is 
made  use  of  when  addressing  an  individnal.  To  the  surname  and  Chriatiaa 
name,  another  Is  often  added,  derived,  for  the  most  part,  firom  eircnm- 
aitances  peculiar  to  the  individnal;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  add  the 
name  of  the  parents  to  that  of  the  child.  In  their  marriages,  christenings, 
sod  funerals,  the  Portuguese  are  as  fond  of  show  and  as  extimvagant  as 
thdr  continental  neighhouis.  It  is  only  on  these  extraordinary  oijearions, 
however,  that  the  Partuguete^  lose  sig^t  of  ihat  tempenmce  winch  is  said 
to  be  habitual  to  thea.  Wine  is  seldom  used  by  the  men,  and  never  by 
the  women. 

The  ranks  of  men  inPeYtOgltl«'-ee,  indeed,  in  the  greater  part  of  Euro- 
pean nations— -consist  t/i  the  noMtity,  the  clergy,  the  traders,  and  the 
peasants  or  labouring  people.  TiMee  difierent  ranks^  as  in  every  other 
place,  vary  from  eadh  other  iu  4ieir  manners  and  customs ;  and  owing  to 
several  mond  causes,  difier  in  some  respects  from  those  of  the  same  ranks 
in  some  other  nations. 

If  extent  of  possession  could  make  them  rich,  few  nobles  could  be 
considered  as  being  wealthier  than  those  of  Portugal,  since  their  estates 
are  said  to  be  in  general  very  large :  but  the  valae  of  landed  property 
Consists  not  in  its  extent,  nor  even  in  its  intrinsic  fertOity,  but  depends  on 
the  state  of  that  country  in  which  it  is  situated.  Besides,  the  Portuguese 
nobles  are  far  from  being  greatly  attached  to  their  landed  possessions. 
They  value  themselves  on  being  bom  in  Lisbon,  and  in  spending  their 
days  in  that  city :  many  of  them  being  ignorant  of  the  extent  of  their 
possessions,  and  paying  little  other  attention  to  them  than  receiving  the 
scanty  rent  which  the  oppressed  labourer  is  with  difficulty  able  to  pay. 
A  particular  college  has  been  founded  in  Lisbon  for  the  education  of  the 
nobles;  but  they  appear  to  pay  little  attention  to  literature.  Few  of 
them  can  boast  of  great  acquired  abilities;  their  lives  are  generally  spent 
without  ostentation,  in  the  calm  of  domestic  comfort,  without  many  of 
the  tumultuous  enjoyments  and  with  few  of  the  polished  vices  of  mora 
refined  society. 

The  mercliants  are  said  to  be  attentive  to  businessi  and  generally  in 
thttr  dealings  to  evince  that  honesty  and  candour  by  which  mercantile 
transactions  ought  always  to  be  characterised.  Bankruptcies  are  uncora*- 
mon.  "  A  Lisbon  merchant,"  says  Murphy,  **  passes  his  hours  in  the 
following  msnner :  he  goes  to  prayers  at  eight  o'clock,  to  Change  at 
eleven,  dines  at  one,  sleeps  till  three,  eats  fruit  at  four,  and  sups  at  nine: 
the  intermediate  hours  are  employed  in  the  counting-house,  in  paying 
visits,  or  in  playing  at  cards." 

Mr  Kinsey  represents  the  peasantry  as  a  race  possessed  of  many  noble 
qualities  to  eonoliate  the  good  opinion  of  a  stranger,  but  whose  condition 
is  embittered  by  every  species  of  discomfort  that  can  originate  in  oppres- 
sion and  misrule.     Superadded  to  their  political  evils,  b  that  pitiable 
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tfarakloiii  of  reason,  wbicli  tlie  minkten  of  supentitioii  have  impoaed,  and 
the  prescription  of  centaries  has  sanctioned.  Both  is  the  d^lonble  state 
of  tbings  where  the  moral  interests  of  a  people  are  intmsted  to  the  unto- 
ward gnidanoe  of  a  worldly-minded  priesthood,  who  are  acttve  only  in 
hostility  to  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  Uie  advance  of  civilization. 

The  class  which  consists  of  what  in  other  coontries  would  be  called 
gentlemen,  that  is,  men  of  independent  fortunes  but  without  titles  or 
any  pretensions  to  nobility,  contains  few  individuals.  They  are  described, 
however,  as  being  the  most  amiable  class  of  the  community.  Their  pro- 
perty is  seldom  large,  and  has  generally  been  acquired  by  the  arts  of 
commerce,  or  by  saving  the  profits  of  an  employment  under  govenunent. 
Their  minds  are  genmlly  more  enlightened  than  those  of  either  the 
higher  or  the  lower  ranks;  and  they  have,  consequently,  fewer  of  the  pre- 
judices peculiar  to  their  country. 

In  Portugal,  as  in  other  nations,  theve  are  many  small  peculiarities  in 
the  customs  of  common  life,  which  have  at  first  commenced  in  some 
trivial  circumstance,  and  have  afterwards  been  confirmed  by  habit.  Such 
customs  sometimes  giye,  when  properly  described,  a  more  lively  picture 
of  a  people  than  circumstances  generally  esteemed  of  more  importance. 
**  Their  can,"  says  Murphy,  ^*  have  the  rude  appearance  of  the  earliest  ages: 
these  yehicles  are  slowly  drawn  by  two  stout  oxen.  The  com  is  shelled 
by  the  treading  of  the  same  animals,  as  in  the  days  of  the  Israelites ; 
hence,  probably,  the  Scripture  precept,  *  Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox 
that  treadeth  out  the  com.'  They  have  many  other  customs  which  to  us 
appear  very  singular ;  for  example,  women  sit  with  the  left  side  towards  the 
hiirse's  head  when  they  ride.  A  postillion  rides  on  the  left  horse.  Foot- 
men play  at  cards  while  they  are  waiting  for  their  masters.  A  tailor 
sits  at  lus  work  like  a  shoemaker.  A  hairdresser  appears  on  Sundays 
with  a  sword,  a  cockade,  and  two  watches,  or,  at  least,  two  watch-chains. 
A  tavern  is  known  by  a  vine  bush.  A  house  to  be  let,  by  a  piece  of 
blank  paper.  An  accoucheuse'  door,  by  a  white  cross.  And  a  Jew  is 
known  by  his  extra-catholic  devotion." 

The  higher  ranks  in  Portugal  are  little  acquainted  with  the  sports  of 
hunting  and  fishing.  For  the  former  species  of  amusement  their  horses 
are  said  to  be  unfit ;  and  for  the  same  reason  horse-racing  is  unknown. 
Riding  out  for  recreation  is  seldom  practised.  Leak  says,  that  neither 
fine  paintings  nor  taste  are  to  be  found  in  Portugal.  Tlie  games  are 
billiards,  backgammon,  cards,  and  dice.  The  common  people  play  at 
quarterstaff ;  but  bull-fights  here,  as  in  Spain,  constitute  the  great  national 
amusement.^ 

*  The  Mlowlng  lively  accbuot  of  the  inanoer  of  coDducting  these  bcill-6ghto  in  the 
Lisbon  amphitheatre,  ia  given  by  a  very  recent  w^riter. 

**  The  first  bull  afforded  little  sport ;  but  the  second,  as  soon  as  the  door  was  opened, 
rushed  in  with  the  utmost  fury,  pursued  the  first  cajjinha  that  attracted  his  notioe,  and 
missed  him  only  by  a  hair's  breaath.  A  picador  on  horseback  then  rode  up  to  him, 
struck  a  barbed  spear  into  his  neck,  broke  the  shaft,  rode  off-^the  bull  in  the  utmost 
fury  pursued  him,  caught  the  horse  with  his  horns  under  the  flank,  and  nearly 
brougbt  him  and  his  rider  to  the  ground.  The  hoiae  seemed  not  at  all  food  of  the 
sport  and  kept  his  distance  for  some  time,  till  at  last  the  picador,  watching  the  oppor- 
tunity, struck  a  second  and  third  and  fourth  arrow  into  his  neck.  The  bull  again 
pursued  him,  but  was  attracted  by  flags  and  scarfs ;  he  Tented  his  fury  on  them  for  some 
time,  and  pawed  the  ground  with  rage.  When  well -exhausted  by  similar  attacks,  and 
chasing  the  horse  round  the  arena,  one  of  the  homens  deforca  turned  out  to  the  middle 
of  the  arena  to  catch  him  by  the  horns.  I'his  is  an  attempt  of  great  danger,  for  if  Uie 
forcador  misaes  his  aim  the  bull  is  certain  to  overturn  him— «s  was  the  case  in  this 
insUnee.     The  forcador  stood  with  open  arms  daring  him  to  the  contest,  and  he  was 
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Langnage  and  Literature.']  We  have  already  stated  that  the  Portn- 
goese  luignage  is  kindred  to  the  Stmnish,  with  some  mixture  of  Arabian 
wofds,  to  which  has  also  been  added  an  infusion  of  French  under  the 
BiiTgnndian  dynasty.    It  is  upon  the  whole  more  fit  for  conversation 

not  lone  In  accepting  the  challenge.  They  rushed  at  one  another,  and  the  ball  bv 
raising  nia  head  higher  than  the  other  had  expected,  struck  bis  antagonist  oo  the  head, 
and  be  fell  apparently  lifeless  ou  the  arena.  Others  provoked  him  anew,  and  occupied 
bis  attention  till  the  wounded  forcador  was  carried  off  by  his  comrades.  Proud  of 
this  exploit,  the  iDfnrlated  animal  chased  them  about  in  all  directions.  Darts  were 
showerad  into  his  neck,  flags  were  cast  before  him ;  he  pawed  the  ground  ;  the  dust 
roee  in  rolomea  around  the  animal,  and  every  nerve  and  muscle  seemed  suffering  with 
agony.  When  allowed  a  moment's  respite,  he  took  up  his  position  in  the  middle  of 
the  arena,  beating  his  sides  with  bis  long  buaby  tail,  alternately  inhaling  the  air  in 
large  draughts^  and  expelling  it  with  distended  nostrils  and  a  loud  noise  from  hfs 
heaving  chest  At  one  time  ne  would  spread  out  his  fore-feet,  nearly  touching  the 
gnmnd  with  his  breast  (somewhat  like  a  cat  or  dog  stretching  itself) — at  another  he 
would  raise  his  head  and  shoulders,  repressing  his  hinder  extremities,  and  seemed  to 
try  every  position  to  obtain  relief.  His  tormentor  again  renewed  the  attack,  and 
eontinned  to  harass  him  till  he  was  sufficiently  exhausted,  when  the  forcadors  col* 
leeted  around,  fell  upon  him  in  a  body  and  led  him  from  the  ground. 

The  third  bull  had  blue  and  red  ribands  at  bis  horns,  as  a  token  that  he  was  destined 
to  death.  He  was  a  small,  well-shaped,  active  animal,  and  entered  with  much  spirit. 
Ha  ran  at  the  picador,  who  after  avoiding  him  for  some  time,  at  last  struck  a  dart  into 
bia  naek  and  retreated.  Bed  scarfi  were  cast  before  the  bull  for  the  purpose  of 
amusing  him  till  the  rider  was  prepared  to  renew  the  attack.  He  watched  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  broke  another  dart  in  his  neck.  The  boll  pursued  him  around  the  arena, 
and  aa  the  horse  made  a  ouick  turn,  struck  him  below  the  belly,  nearly  overturned 
him,  and  brought  his  rider  to  the  ground  with  great  violence.  He  appeared  quite 
atooned  by  the  fall,  and  was  carried  off  by  the  forokdors.  The  boll  pursued  the  horse, 
atrack  him  a  second  time  in  the  same  place,  but  was  immediately  attracted  by  scarfs 
and  flags  till  a  gate  could  be  opened,  and  the  horse  allowed  to  escape.  Another 
picador  soon  enterad  on  a  fresh  horse,  and  seemed  determined  to  make  amends  for  the 
defeat  of  his  comrade.  After  having  stuck  some  half-dozen  darts  Into  him,  and 
fatigued  him  sufficiently,  he  retired  from  the  scene,  and  left  the  work  of  torment  to 
the  eapinhas.  One  of  them  took  two  darts,  prepared  with  squibs  and  crackers,  set 
fire  to  them,  and  sent  them  hissing  into  his  neck.  The  astonished  animal  started 
with  terror,  tossed  up  his  head,  shook  his  neck,  ran  rubbing  against  the  barrier,  and 
tried  every  means  to  shake  them  oiF.  He  repeatedly  returned  to  the  gate  bv  which  he 
had  entered,  but  finding  no  outlet,  he  vented  his  rage  In  rushing  against  the  forks  of 
the  forcsdon,  and  in  chasing  over  the  barrier  every  capinha  that  waited  his  approach. 
This  animal  made  a  noble  resistance,  but  it  was  all  in  vain.  Three  dogs  were  let 
looae.  One  seized  him  by  one  ear,  another  bv  the  noee,  and  the  third  by  the  other 
car.  The  forcadors  then  went  up  and  pulled  oiF  the  dogs,  the  matador  approached 
with  his  red  flag  in  the  left  hand,  and  a  spear  three  feet  long  In  the  right,  stood  before 
him,  and  held  oat  the  flag.  The  bull  made  a  push  at  it,  and  received  the  spear  in  the 
spine  of  the  neck.  This  was  decisive  and  eoon  put  an  end  to  his  sufl'erings.  He  stood 
qairering  for  a  few  aeconde  in  the  midst  of  his  pursuers,  but  on  finding  all  was  over, 
and  wishing,  like  Cnsar,  to  die  ffraoefodly,  he  knelt  down  on  one  leg,  and  was  in  the 
act  of  bending  the  other,  but  the  approaches  of  death  were  too  rapid,  and  he  fell 
down  on  his  side.  Thunders  of  applause  resounded  from  every  part  or  the  theatre,  the 
band  atmck  up  a  lively  air,  and  the  matador  made  a  bow  of  acknowledgment  to  ^be 
specutors.  The  dead  bull  was  immediately  dragged  out  by  four  mules,  with  two 
black  riders  in  fantastic  various  coloured  dresses,  with  caps  and  feathers  resembling 
those  worn  by  North  American  savages. 

The  fifth  waa  a  small,  well-shaped  bull,  with  a  quick  eye,  and  one  likely  to  afford 
sport.  The  picador  Real  claimed  him  as  his  own.  The  contest  began  with  great 
spirit,  and  was  continued  so  for  at  least  five  minutes.  The  picador  rode  boldly  up 
to  him,  broke  a  dart  in  his  neck,  and  was  saved  from  his  fury  by  one  of  the 
eapinhas,  who  decoyed  him  from  the  horse  and  rider,  and  then  made  his  escape  over 
the  barrier.  The  picador  again  rode  up — the  bull  met  him  and  received  another  dart, 
which  stopped  him  a  little.  This  operation  was  repeated  four  or  five  times  without 
a  fidlare.  When  the  rider  misses  his  aim,  the  consequence  is  often  serious,  as  the 
horse  has  not  time  to  turn  and  escape  before  the  bull  attacks  him.  This  was  the  case 
once  on  this  occasion.  The  rider  after  missing  wheeled  his  horse  about,  but  unluckily 
in  the  direction  which  the  bull  had  taken,  and  the  Infuriated  animal  struck  the  horse 
on  the  side  with  such  violence  that  he  fell  to  the  ground.  The  picador  was  on  the 
point  of  being  dismounted  when  others  came  to  his  relief.  The  horse  recovered  him- 
self, and  he  kept  his  seat  to  the  great  delight  of  the  spectators,  who  expressed  their  Joy 
by  repeated  hravot  and  load  clapping  ot  hands.  The  eapinhas  then  engaged  In  the 
fight,  one  of  whom  too  missed  his  aim,  fell  on  the  ground,  and  the  bull  trampled  over 
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than  the  Spwiish*  The  FMlagoMe  laagnagek  almoflttlie  only  ■wmaifcwig 
nKmuineiil  of  (he  fonner  greetneas  oi  thk  conntiy,  as  it  is  atill  the  gansnl 
linage  of  commerce  in  a  great  part  of  India  aind  Africa. 

Poetiy  moat  be  eonaidered  as  the  principal  branch  of  Portuguete  litera- 
ture, for  good  proae  cannot  be  expected  in  a  coontry  where  phHoaophy  and 
critidam  are  unknown.  The  golden  age  of  Portuguese  literature  was  in 
the  tiaM  of  Emanuel  and  John  III.  It  giadnally  decayed  alter  the  entry 
of  the  Jesuits  into  the  kingdom,  and  the  establishment  of  Spanish  domi- 
nation* The  first  kings  of  the  house  of  Braganza  did  nothing  for  the  en- 
couragement of  science  or  literature.  It  was  only  under  the  three  Isst 
goyemments  that  a  taste  for  scientific  pursuits  began  to  reappear,  and  the 
nation  to  awake  from  the  apathy  in  which  it  had  lain  for  three  centuries. 
The  most  ancient  Portuguese  poets  flourished  in  the  12th  century,  snd 
their  poetry  was  cultivated  before  that  of  Castile.  The  earliest  poets 
known  to  us  are  Gonsalo  Hermignes,  and  Egaa  Monis,  iHioae  aongs  ars 
now  almost  unintelligible  even  to  a  native.  In  the  13th  century  the  lan- 
guage became  more  cultivated,  and  king  Denis,  who  reigned  in  ths 
latter  part  of  this  century,  encouraged  literature  and  was  himself  a  poet. 
Alphonso  IV.  and  Pedro  I.  are  named  as  poets  of  the  I4th  century,  and 
about  this  time  too  Italian  poetry  began  to  exercise  an  influence  on  the 
literature  of  Portugal.  In  the  15th  century— -the  heroic  age  of  Portugal — 
her  literature  rivalled  that  of  Spain*  The  firat  celebrated  Portuguese 
poet  was  Bemardim  Ribeyro,  who  flourished  under  the  great  Emanuel,  in 
the  end  of  the  15th  and  the  beg^ning  of  the  16th  centuries.  It  is  remaricable 
that  several  distinguished  Portuguese  poets  wrote  in  the  Castilian  language 
when  they  intended  to  celebrate  any  important  event.  This  was  the  case 
with  Franc*  de  Sa  de  Miranda,  who  died  in  1558.  Among  the  other 
poets  of  lliis  epoch  were  Antonio  Ferreira,  Pedro  de  Andrade  Caminha, 
and  Diego  Bemardes  Pimenta.  The  most  celebrated  Portuguese  poet, 
who  wrote  the  firat  epic  poem  m  his  country's  literature,  is  Luis  deCamoeas. 
His  Lusiad  is  the  gem  of  Portuguese  poetry;  it  was  written  when  be 
was  an  exile  at  Macao,  and  breathes  all  the  b«uity  and  luxury  of  the  East. 

him  witiioat  any  apparent  iDJanr.  By  this  time  he  had,  at  leaet,  eight  darta  lb  his 
neck,  and  acamed  wfflciently  cieauetad,  when  there  waa  a  genaFal  caa  of  fira,  fan  ! 
<  out,  otit  \*  A  grey-headed  fareador,  apparently  about  fifty  years  of  am,  hut  of  a  den- 
der  make  and  great  agility,  immediately  tamed  out  to  the  middle  or  the  araH^  heM 
out  his  arma  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  bull,  which  ran  at  him,  when  ba  thtaw 
himaalf  between  hla  home ;  and  notwithstanding  ths  tossing  and  plangiog  of  tiba 
animal,  kspt  him  frnt  Vt  the  neck  till  relioTed  by  his  oomradei.  Thunders  of  appJBMB 
fiiUowed,  and  the  forcador  want  round  bowing  to  the  spectator^  many  of  whan  eliow- 
erad  down  cmaodM  noww,  and  other  smaller  ooins,  as  a  reward  for  his  braiwry.  In 
the  mean  time  the  rest  led  him  off  the  ground. 
The  leTenth  and  eighth  balle  afforded  little  sport.    The  ninth,  which  wm  ths  iMt, 


had  the  blue  and  red  ribanda  at  hie  horns.     After  undergoing  the  usual  torturo,  Asm 
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darts  and  squibs  and  cracken,  be  was  left  to  the  matador.  He  came  forward  with  the 
red  fli^  in  one  hand,  and  the  spear  in  the  other,  aimed  a  blow  at  his  neck,  but  stniefc 
him  on  ths  shoulder,  and  the  blood  flowed  in  torrents.  He  ran  about  tho  arena  far 
aome  time  in  this  .state.  A  second  thrust  took  effect.  He  staggered  backwards 
a  few  steps,  quivsred  for  a  moment  and  then  fell  to  the  ground.  Many  of  the  ^aot»- 
ton  left  their  eeat%  and  leapt  into  the  arena.  The  boyi  acrambled  for  the  ribands  at 
hie  horns,  and  some  of  them  mt  on  the  body  as  ths  mules  with  their  eavag^looldng 
riders  draggsd  it  from  the  scene. 

To  the  credit  of  the  Lisbon  women,  very  few  were  prewnt  There  wan  a  lew 
kdiai,  or  rather  women  in  the  drau  of  ladles,  in  the  boxes ;  a  great  number  of  £nglish 
ofloera,  and  indeed,  if  one  might  judge  from  drees,  a  great  many  of  the  moat  raqwot* 
able  inhabitants  of  Lisbon.  The  fights  lasted  about  two  hours,  and  during  that  tbnt 
ten  buUs  were  tortured  or  killed,  so  that  each  fight  oontinned  lor  twelvo  minntas. 
The  box  tlokaU  are  about  6s.  Those  of  the  galleries  In  the  liisda  Si.  8d.  and  In  Cha 
snn  Is.  lid« 
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This  great  poet^  the  orrament  of  his  country  ami  of  Europe,  died  in  an 
lioapittil  at  Lisbon  in  1579,  in  tbe  62d  year  of  his  age,  Gil*  Vicente,  a 
Portuguese  dramatic  poet,  preceded  Lope  de  Vega  and  Calderona  in  Spain. 
AmoDgst  the  poets  of  ihe  18Ui  and  19th  oeattmes,  are  Franc*  Xav.  de 
Meneses,  eoont  of  Ericeyra,  Jose  Basilio  da  Gama,  Claude  Manuel,  and 
Manuel  Maria  de  Barboea  du  Bocage,  who,  like  Camoens,  died  in  an 
lioepltal  at  Lisbon  in  1805.  Among  the  Ixring  poets  we  distinguish  Jose 
Monteiro  da  Rodia  and  Mozinho  d'Aibuquerque*  There  are  some  dis- 
tingpcuahed  ImpromtaioTi  among  the  Portuguese*  As  for  pnMo,  theology 
is  oif  ooune  entirely  bound  down  in  this  country  to  simple  obedience  and 
ftdth  in  the  Church's  decrees.  Except  prayer-books  and  casmstical  trea- 
tises, nothing  new  ever  appeals  in  dus  sdeiice;  and  though  there  are  sys- 
tems and  compendiums  of  theology  in  the  language,  they  are  full  of  the 
daricneas  of  the  middle  ages.  However,  a  transladon  of  the  Bible  in  23 
Tolumes  has  been  written  by  Antonio  Pereira  de  Figueredo ;  and  the 
Portuguese  Jesuit  Ant.  Vieira,  has  been  called  the  Bourdaloue  of  Portugal. 
In  medicine,  the  Portuguese  are  mostly  followers  of  the  British  physi- 
cians, of  whose  writings  many  have  been  translated*  Pombal  banbhed 
moral  philosophy  from  the  Portuguese  academies ;  and  at  Coimbra  not 
even  the  chairs  of  logic  and  metaphysics  were  allowed  to  remain.  Since 
his  time,  indeed,  the  philosophical  faculty  has  been  re-established,  but  no 
distingpiished  professor  or  author  has  yet  appeared  in  this  science.  Philo- 
logical science  is  in  a  sad  state;  the  Latin  of  the  monks  is  unintelligible 
to  any  other  European  nation,  and  Greek  was  not  taught  at  all  till  very 
lately.  Mathematics  were  entirely  neglected  till  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century.  For  geography  the  Portuguese  have  done  much  by  their  dis- 
coveries ;  in  national  geography,  Lima,  Nipho^  Comide,  and  Barros  are 
distinguished ;  but  it  is  to  foreigners  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  best  geo- 
graphical notices  of  this  country,  and  there  is  not  even  a  good  mi^  of 
Portugal  drawn  by  a  native.  Several  valuable  works  have  been  written 
in  natural  history  and  botany.  Loureiros'  Flora  Coehinginmuis  is  a  very 
distinguished  work.  In  hbtory  the  works  of  Joao  de  Buros,  Jer.  Osorio, 
Femimdo  Lopez  de  Castanhedo,  Bern,  de  Brito,  and  Telles  de  Silva,  are 
the  most  deserving  of  notice.  Architecture,  sci^tnre,  end  painting  have 
never  prospered  on  Portuguese  soiL  Their  music  has  a  peculiar  chi^ 
racter,  which  is  particularly  prominent  in  their  MMnhtu  or  songs*  Lit- 
erary periodicals  do  not  exist  in  this  country ;  new  works  are  announced 
in  the  Gcuseta  de  Lishofh  the  only  political  newspaper  which  is  allowed 
to  appear  in  Portugal.  It  is  said  that  among  the  time  millwns  of  inha- 
bitants of  this  country  there  are  perhaps  not  idH»ve500  readers  of  scientific 
works.  Balbi  estimates  that  from  1801  to  1809,  only  1800  works  were 
printed  in  this  country.  All  the  best  foreign  works  are  prohibited ;  and 
the  smallest  line  of  print  is  submitted  to  a  cmsorship.  The  Inquisition 
has  14  censors;  the  Patriareh  employs  12;  and  here  there  are  17  eensores 
libromm  regit.  The  astronomiod  and  nautical  ephemerides,  an  accurate 
royal  almanack,  and  a  weekly  journal  called  Aknoereve  de  Peku,  form 
the  only  periodical  works. 

Education.']  Education  may  eamly  be  supposed  to  be  extremely  defec- 
tive m  this  country.  It  is,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  hands  of  monks,  who 
themselves  ignorant  and  bigotted,  cannot  be  supposed  to  make  their  scholars 
intelligent  or  liberal.  The  only  univeraity  now  existing  is  at  Coimbra. 
It  was  founded  in  1291,  by  Denis,  one  of  the  first  kings  of  Portugal  who 
encouraged  literature.    There  is  a  small  college  at  Evora  founded  in  15SS. 
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At  Lisbon,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  there  ia  a  college  conaecratcd 
solely  to  the  education  of  the  nobility.  Hie  Royal  Academy  of  Scienoes 
at  Lisbon  iiraa  founded  in  1779.  This  academy  is  divided  into  thtee 
classes ;  one  devoted  to  the  sciences,  the  other  two  to  sabjects  of  economy 
and  elegant  literature.  There  are  about  800  elementary  sdiools  in  this 
kingdom. 

ReHghn.2  The  religion  of  Portugal  is  the  Roman  Catholic  in  its 
strictest  form.  An  attention  to  trivial  ceremom'es  is  very  common  among 
both  sexes:  for  ignorance  generally  mistakes  ceremony  for  religion.  The 
clergy  are  almost  universally  ignorant  and  vicious,  and  by  their  example 
tend  much  to  corrupt  the  manners  of  their  flocks.  The  Portuguese  have 
a  patriarch  who  is  considered  as  acting  in  a  subordinate  capacity  to  the 
pope,  except  when  his  countrymen  have  quarrelled  with  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff. He  is  generally  a  cardinal  and  a  person  of  high  birth ;  but  his  powera 
are  not  great.  Besides  the  patriarch  there  are  2  archbishops  and  10 
bishops ;  but  if  the  foreign  settlements  be  taken  into  account,  the  number 
of  bishops  is  22.  The  number  of  parishes  appears  to  be  4,262.  The 
number  of  convents  amounts  to  418,  and  the  nunneries  are  about  150. 
There  are  22,000  secular  clergy,  14,000  monks,  and  10,000  nuns  in  tbe 
kingdom. 


CHAP.  IV.—GOVERNMENT— REVENUE— MARINE  AND  MILITARY 

FORCE—COMMERCE. 

Although,  since  the  phantom  of  tbe  Three  Estates  in  this  kingdom 
traitorously  declared  the  crown  of  Portugal  to  belong  to  Miguel,  the 
charter  itself  has  become  a  sort  of  umbrella  to  the  usurper,  as  that  of 
France  was  to  Louis  XVIII.,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  its  pro- 
visions are  a  mere  dead  letter.  This  constitutional  charter,  in  145  articles, 
arranged  under  8  titles,  attempted  to  draw  the  line  between  the  executive 
and  legislative  power,  and  to  define  specifically  the  rights  of  the  people. 
To  the  king  were  reserved  the  prerogatives  of  making  peace  and  war, 
with  the  exception  that  any  treaty  which  might  exchange  or  cede  any  part 
of  tbe  territory  or  possessions  of  the  crown  should  be  ratified  by  the 
Cortes ;  to  bestow  honours  and  grant  pensions,  the  latter,  when  given  at  the 
public  charge,  being  dependent  on  the  approbation  of  the  Cortes ;  to  no- 
minate to  all  ecclesiastical  dignities,  and  to  all  civil  and  military  offices; 
to  convoke  the  Cortes,  either  at  the  stated  time  of  assembling,  or,  if  cir- 
cumstances should  require  it,  in  an  extraordinary  meeting ;  to  prorogue 
and  dissolve  them  when  he  should  think  proper ;  and  to  give  the  force  of 
laws  to  their  decrees,  by  adhibiting  his  consent.  In  imitation  of  the  con- 
stitution given  to  the  jealous  Brazilians,  this  charter  provided  that,  if  the 
king  should  quit  the  kingdom  witliout  die  consent  of  the  Cortes,  he  should 
be  held  to  have  abdicated  the  crown. 

To  the  Cortes,  as  the  legislative  body,  was  declared  to  belong  the  right 
to  appoint,  in  case  of  tbe  minority  of  the  heir,  a  r^ency,  and  define  its 
powers,  and  to  acknowledge  the  prince  royal  to  be  heir  of  the  throne  in 
the  first  session  which  should  be  held  after  his  birth — a  provision  which 
seemed  superfluous,  if  hereditary  succession  was  to  be  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  constitution,  and  implied  a  power  in  the  Cortes  of  changing  the 
dynasty,  or  at  least,  the  order  of  the  dynasty,  at  every  new  accession.  To 
them,  likewise,  it  belonged  on  the  death  of  the  king,  or  in  tlie  event  of  the 
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tbrone  being  vacant,  to  establish  a  Council  of  Admiiufltmtion ;— to  in  ^nire 
into  and  reform  abuses  which  might  have  been  introduced ; — ^to  make  laws, 
and  to  interpret,  suspend,  or  revoke  them ; — ^to  watch  over  the  constitution, 
and  provide  for  the  general  good  of  the  nation ; — ^to  fix  annually  the  public 
expenses,  and  apportion  the  direct  taxes ;  to  grant  or  refuse  entrance  to 
foreign  forces,  by  land  or  by  sea,  into  the  interior  of  the  kingdom,  or  into 
its  ports ; — ^to  fix  annually  and  according  to  the  report  of  government,  the 
land  and  se»-f oroes,  ordiziary  and  extraordinary  ;•— to  authoruEe  the  govern- 
ment to  contract  loans ; — ^to  establish  proper  resources  for  the  payment 
of  the  public  debt; — ^to  regulate  the  administration  of  the  national  domains, 
and  decree  their  alienation ; — ^to  create  or  suppress  public  offices,  and  to 
fix  their  emoluments; — ^to  determine  the  weight,  value,  inscription,  and 
denomination  of  monies,  as  well  as  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures. 

The  Cortes,  by  whom  these  powers  were  to  be  exercised,  was  to  consist 
of  two  chambers,  a  chamber  of  Peers,  and  a  chamber  of  deputies,  the 
approbation  of  both  being  necessary  to  the  making  of  laws.  The  peers 
were  deprived  of  their  right  of  exemption  from  taxation,  and  were  declared 
to  be  the  only  judges  in  impeachments  of  public  servants.  The  number 
of  representatives  to  be  elected  to  the  chamber  of  deputies,  and  the  mode 
of  their  election,  were  not  provided  for  by  the  charter,  but  it  laid  down 
the  general  qualifications  to  be  required  in  a  voter,  and  provided,  after  the 
example  of  America,  and  the  revolutionary  Cortes  of  Spain,  and  of  Por- 
tugal in  1822,  that  the  deputies  should  be  re-imbursed  for  their  expenses 
in  travelling  to  and  from  Lisbon,  and  receive  a  daily  sum  for  their  attend- 
ance. In  the  judicial  department,  trial  by  jury  was  introduced ;  it  was 
declared  that  the  judges  should  not  be  removeable  at  the  will  of  the 
crown ;  and  torture,  the  use  of  the  lash,  and  branding  witli  hot  iron,  were 
formally  abolished.  The  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  declared  to  be  the 
religion  of  the  State;  the  exercise  of  all  others  was  indeed  allowed,  but 
only  on  the  condition  of  not  being  performed  in  any  building  distinguish- 
able as  a  church.  The  general  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  were  em- 
bodied in  declarations  that  all  were  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  bound 
equally  to  defend  the  state  by  militaiy  service,  and  to  contribute  to  its 
revenue;  that  every  man's  house  was  inviolable;  that  no  citizen  should  be 
obliged  to  do,  or  be  hindered  from  doing,  any  thing  whatever,  unless  by 
virtue  of  a  law;  that  no  law  should  have  a  retrospective  effect;  that  every 
one  might  communicate  his  thoughts,  whether  verbally  or  by  writing,  and' 
publish  them  in  print,  being  responsible  for  any  abuses  which  he  might  com- 
mit in  the  exercise  of  this  right,  according  to  the  forms  determined  by  the 
law;  that  no  person  should  be  persecuted  for  the  sake  of  religion,  as  long 
as  he  respected  that  of  the  State,  and  did  not  offend  public  morality;  that 
every  man  might  remain  in  the  kingdom,  or  depart  from  it,  and  carry  with 
him  all  his  property,  conforming,  nevertheless,  to  police  regulations. 

Laws,"}  The  laws  of  Portugal  are  not  distinguished  by  many  peculi- 
arities. They  are  founded  upon  the  Roman  law,  the  canon  law,  the 
edicts  of  the  king,  and  the  mandates  of  the  pope.  Theft  may  be  four 
times  repeated  before  it  become  a  capital  crime.  Adultery  in  a  woman  is 
punishable  by  death ;  but  this  law  is  never  put  into  execution. 

Orders  of  Knighthood.']  The  Portuguese  orders  of  knighthood  are 
five:  viz.  the  order  of  Christ  founded  in  1319,  of  which  the  badge  is  a 
red  cross  within  one  that  is  white;  the  order  of  St  James,  originally  insti- 
tuted in  1030,  of  which  the  badge  is  a  red  sword,  in  the  form  of  a  cross; 
the  order  of  Avis  founded  in  1147,  which  has  for  a  badge  a  green  cross 
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in  the  form  of  a  lily;  the  order  of  St  John  fovnded  in  1157;  and  tlia 
ofdor  of  the  Tower  and  Sword  foimded  in  1459.  Tlieee  orden  have 
onmeroui  eomniaodeiies, 

Churdi  OowrmmmfW]  The  Inqnintton  was  fbnnerly  eatablwhed  in 
this  kingdom  widi  the  aame  riganr  ai  in  Spain ;  bnft,  aa  in  thai  kiag- 
dom,  goremment  haa  aanuned  the  power  into  its  own  hands  and  nses 
it  chiefly  for  its  own  pvrpoeas.  Tlitre  are  S  tribmals  of  iaqniaitioii  at 
Lisbon,  Coimhra»and  ETora.  The  oensonhip  iaconmittsd  to  the  offioen 
of  the  Inqnisition.  The  Portngoese  hare  a  patriarchy  who  is  oonsiderad 
as  acting  in  a  subordinate  capacity  to  the  pope.  He  is  genecrily  a  cardinal, 
and  a  perMm  of  hif^  birth;  but  his  powers  are  not  great.  The  deigy 
are  divided  into  hi^  and  low;  to  the  fonner  belong  the  patriarch  and  & 
archbishops  and  bishops^  who  are  all  named  by  the  king,  the  pope  only 
confirming  them.  The  king  draws  also  a  quarter  of  the  revenue  of  the 
archbishops  and  bishops,  which  sum  is  nsually  applied  to  the  support  of 
the  patriarchate.  The  lower  clergy  are  divided  into  secular  and  regular; 
the  former,  as  in  almost  all  catholic  States,  are  very  poor,  and  enjoy  nether 
the  consideration  nor  the  influence  of  the  regular  clergy,  who  here  fona 
7  spiritual  corporations,  including  30  convents  and  3  colleges,  and  S5 
different  orders,  possessing  not  less  than  418  monasteries,  and  150  nun- 
neries, many  of  them  ridily  endowed,  and  holding  eztensave  landed 
property.  However,  the  orders  of  mendicasts  are  the  most  numerous. 
The  number  of  convents  has  recently  incnased,  and  the  whole  number  of 
persons  belonging  to  the  clergy  is  said  to  be  about  200,000,  almost  every 
15th  person  belonging  to  the  priesthood  I 

lUoenme.2  The  rsvenue  of  Portugal  is  more  considerable  than  mig^ 
be  expected  from  the  feeble  state  of  the  kingdom:  writers,  however,  are 
not  unanimous  in  their  calculations  of  the  amount,  some  making  it  up- 
wards of  £3,000,000;  others,  only  £2,000,000.  The  htter  calculadoa 
is  certainly  below  the  truth,  since  the  sources  from  which  the  revenue  ii 
derived  are  numerous,  and  all  the  duties  are  extremely  high.  Balbi's  esti- 
mate of  £2,231,000,  seems  pretty  near  Ae  tmtL  The  chief  sourcas  of 
the  royal  income,  are  the  lands  belonging  to  the  Braganza  fiunily,  the  royal 
demesnes,  the  coinage,  the  profits  of  indulgenctes  granted  by  the  Pope, 
the  masterships  of  the  orders  of  knighthood,  and  very  heavy  duties  im- 
posed on  almost  every  article  of  commerce.  Theae  taxes  are  in  geaeial 
farmed  or  let  to  the  highest  bidders, — a  mode  of  collecting  taxes  of  all 
others  the  most  oppressive  and  unjust.  The  expenses  of  the  government 
are  not  great.  Balbi  estimates  the  natiowd  debt  at  £6,598,000^  of 
which  above  £1,500,000  consists  of  government  paper,  which  is  always  at 
a  discount  of  from  14  to  20  per  cent.  The  late  Cortea  estaUiahed  a  n^t 
tional  bank  at  Lisbon,  but  the  infant  estahlisfament  issued  its  paper  so 
profusely  as  to  impair  its  credit,  and  to  cause  it  to  stop  payment  in  a  very 
short  time. 

Marin§  and  Military  Foree.^  The  following  account  of  the  Portu* 
guese  army  and  navy  is  given  by  Balbi*  The  numerous  Boilitia  which 
Portugal  possesses  is  formed  of  the  land-owners  and  farmers,  and  their 
sons,  between  the  ages  of  18  and  40.  All  peraons  in  the  civil  service  of 
the  crown,  students,  public  teachers,  physicians,  and  surgeons,  and  a  cer- 
tain number  of  apprentices  in  particular  manufactories,  are  exempted  from 
this  service.  The  militia  receive  no  pay  unless  they  are  out  on  active  ser- 
vice; they  are  generally  called  together  about  once  a  monUi,  for  ^e  pur- 
poae  of  exercising  them  in  military  manoeuvring.     The  militia  officen  are 
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choien  firom  among  the  richest  infaabitaats,  with  the  exception  of  the  major 
and  adjutant  of  each  r^ment,  and  they  are  always  officers  of  the  regular 
army.     A  major-general  is  the  inspector  of  all  the  militia  of  the  kingdom.' 
Besides  him  there  are  two  other  inspectora— one  for  Minho  and  the  town 
of  Oporto,  and  the  other  for  Beira  and  Traa-os-Montes.     The  whole  of 
the  nuUtm  is  dirided  into  48  regiments,  which  are  of  equal  strength  with 
the  regiments  of  die  troops  of  the  line:  and  bemdes  these,  there  are  mx 
Gorpa  of  militia  for  the  city  of  Lisbon,  which  were  established  in  the 
year  1808,  and  are  called  the  miUcias  novas.     All  the  inhabitants  of  the* 
kii^om  who  do  not  serve  in  the  militia,  nor  in  the  regular  army,  nor  be- 
loi^  to  the  order  of  burghers,  and  who  are  between  the  ages  of  18  and  40, 
are  compelled  to  serve  in  tiie  ordenanftUy — or  levee  en  masse.   Tlie  army 
in  die  year  1822  was  almost  double  in  number  what  it  was  in  the  year 
1796,  and  consisted  of  26  regiments  of  iniantry,  each  in  two  battalions; 
12  battalions  of  jagers,  12  regiments  of  cavalry,  each  in  four  squadrons ; 
four  regiments  of  artillery;  one  battalion  of  en^neers;  and  one  corps  of 
baggage-soldiers,  and  a  veteran  corps.     The  north,  the  central,  and  the 
south  divisions  of  the  kingdom  have  equal  number  of  troops,  with  equal 
numbers  of  anna;  but  the  southern  division,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
number  of  strong  places^  has  a  greater  number  of  pieces  of  artillery  than 
the  others.    Eadb  division  is  under  a  field-marshal  or  lieutenant-general. 
The  artillery  is  always  in  paries,  and  is  divided  among  the  fortresses  and 
corps.     Each  species  of  arms  is  under  the  care  of  a  superintendant.     At 
the  abolition  of  the  ardena/ngas  by  the  Cortes,  the  army  procured  its  re- 
cruits by  lot  from  these  classes  of  the  people*     The  requisite  age  is  from 
18  to  30  years.     Since  1812  the  militia  also  takes  its  recruits  from  the 
cTdenangagy  from  tiie  age  of  18  to  35 ;  the  men  are  discharged  from  the 
oulitia  at  the  age  of  45.   The  Portuguese  army  in  the  year  181 1  amounted 
to  not  less  than  335,439  men  in  the  ranks;  in  tiie  year  1812,  to  108,429. 
At  the  peace  of  1814,  69,268 ;  in  1816,  independent  of  3,028  vetenms, 
59,325;  in  1821  only  21,816.     At  present,  the  whole  of  tiie  Portuguese 
army  does  not  amount  to  above  26,000  soldiers.     The  fleet  consists  of 
four  sail  of  the  line,  seven  frigates,  and  eighteen  smaller  vessels. 

Commerce.']  The  situation  of  Portugal  witii  regard  to  commerce  is 
not  less  fftvourable  than  that  of  Spain.  It  might  maintain  an  intercourse 
with  every  quarter  of  the  world  aoore  easily  than  almost  any  other  country 
in  Europe.  The  industry  and  commerce  of  the  Portuguese  were  for- 
meriy  in  some  degree  equal  to  the  advantages  of  their  situation;  but  they 
have  long  ceased  to  be  considerable.  The  same  causes  which  produced 
or  aceekrated  the  ruin  of  Spain  have  operated  in  a  similar  manner  in 
PoitugaL  The  sudden  accumulation  of  wealth  from  their  foreign  posses- 
sions, acquired  without  the  tedious  process  of  industry,  tended  to  destroy 
that  spirit  without  which  a  nation  cannot  be  permanently  powerfril.  The 
foolish  policy  of  prohibitiiig,  or  at  least  heavily  tasdng  tiie  exportation  of 
the  precious  metals,  depreciated  their  value;  and  gave  the  other  man^ 
u^Bctoring  nations  an  advantage  witii  which  neither  Spain  not  Portugal 
eoold  contend.  The  capriciouB  and  impolitic  impositions  on  the  sale  of 
commodities,  and  their  carriage  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another^ 
still  farther  depressed  internal  industry ;  and  that  depravity  of  government 
wliidi  induces  it  to  frivour  tiie  great  at  the  expense  of  the  humble  trades- 
num,  almost  completely  annihilated  that  spirit  of  enterprise  which  iv 
neoeasary  to  the  healthy  existence  of  trade. 

The  manu&ctures  of  Portugal  ffe  not  extensive.     They  consist  chiefly 
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of  iome  wooUen  cloth,  which  is  made  at  CoTilhaiii,  Portalegre,  and 
Axeitao.  Hats  and  paper  are  made  at  Lisbon ;  but  the  quantity  is  not 
considerable.  Portugal  does  not  furnish  the  manufactures  which  are 
necessary  for  its  own  consumption  and  that  of  its  colonies,  these  are  re- 
ceived chiefly  from  Britain,  and  consist  principally  of  woollen  goods  and 
hardware.  Salted  and  dried  fish  are  likewise  received  from  Britain  to 
a  considerable  amount ;  besides  a  great  quantity  furnished  by  the  United 
States.  The  exports  amount  to  about  £*2,500,000.  To  Britain,  the 
exports  from  Portugal  consist  chiefly  of  its  native  produce,  and  partly 
of  the  commodities  imported  from  the  colonies;  amongst  the  former 
are  wine,  oil,  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  difietent  kinds  of  fruits,  coik,  and 
drugs;  among  the  latter,  are  cotton,  sugar,  tobacco,  gold,  silver,  pearls, 
precious  stones,  grain,  dye-woods,  drugs,  and  many  other  articles.  Be- 
sides the  trade  which  Portugal  conducts  with  Britain,  a  trifling  com- 
merce is  carried  on  with  Denmark,  Germany,  France,  and  Holland.  The 
trade  with  the  American  States  is  not  very  extensive,  and  is  conducted 
in  American  vessels. 

As  Portugal  has  little  internal  commerce,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
any  care  should  be  taken  to  render  intercourse  easy  by  the  formation  of 
navigable  canals ;  and,  even  although  the  internal  commerce  were  consider- 
able, canals  would  hardly  be  necessary,  since  the  country  extends  along 
the  sea-shore,  and  is  intersected  by  several  considerable  rivers.  The 
roads  are  wretchedly  bad.  In  some  places,  the  traveller  is  obliged  to 
abandon  the  ancient  line  altogether,  and  to  find  a  new  track  for  himself 
the  best  way  he  can;  by  cautiously  picking  his  steps  over  bare  rocks,  or 
treading  knee-deep  among  barren  sands  over  the  steep  mountains,  and 
through  the  extensive  pine  groves,  in  which  he  must  steer  his  course. 
The  only  benefit  in  sudi  cases  which  he  derives  from  the  labours  of  his 
ancestors,  or  the  care  of  cotemporary  authorities,  is  the  use  of  a  ruinous 
bridge  over  the  rivulet  or  stream  of  some  deep  ravine,  which,  wiUiout 
such  an  accommodation,  would  be  impassable. 


CHAP,  v.— TOPOGRAPHY—ESTREMADURA. 

Portugal  has  from  a  very  early  period  been  divided  into  6  provinces, 
of  which  only  one,  Tras  os  Montes,  does  not  touch  the  sea;  and  another, 
Estremadura,  does  not  border  upon  Spain. 

1^.  The  Province  of  JEsiremadura.'}  Antillon  estimates  the  popula- 
tion of  this  province  at  826,680  souls,  a  calculation  which  is  adopted  by 
Cortambert;  but  Hassel  remarks  that  this  must  be  an  error  of  print,  for, 
according  to  Antillon*s  own  calculation — ^who  reckons  5  persons  upon  one 
hearth,  and  states  the  number  of  hearths  at  175,337 — ^the  population 
must  amount  to  876,685.  Chatelet  reckons  it  at  only  620,000;  and 
Murphy  at  635,000:  while  Hassel  says  701,348;  the  last  census  made 
by  order  of  government  makes  it  652,490.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
province  are  considered  the  best  looking  and  most  civilized  of  the 
Portuguese;  the  language  is  also  thought  to  be  the  purest  and  most 
elegant  of  the  country.  The  Tejo  divides  the  province  into  two  un- 
equal parts.  That  to  the  N.  of  the  river,  though  mountainous,  has  large 
▼alleys,  and  is,  in  those  places  which  have  water,  very  fertile ;  the  coasts 
are  steep  and  have  but  few  bays ; — there  are  here  two  projecting  capes, 
Cabo  Curvociro,  or  Ponta  de  Peniche,  and  Cabo  de  Roca,  the  most  wes- 
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tem  iKHiit  of  the  European  contiiient.     Of  the  part  lying  to  the  S.  of  the 
Tejo,  only  the  northern  part  is  fertile;  in  the  southern  the  soil  consiBts  of 
deep  white  sand,  moors,  and  swamps.     The  coast  is  steep  and  ragged  to 
the  N.  of  SetuYal ;  to  the  S.  of  that  point  the  shores  are  low.     The 
monntains  are  a  continnation  of  the  Spanish  Sierras  de  Guadarrama,  de 
Goadalonpe,  and  Morena.     The  principal  river  is  the  Tejo,  of  which  the 
Zezene,  the  Lamaxaza,  and  the  Sorraya,  are  tributaries ;  the  coast-rivers 
are  the  Lena,  and  the  Sado  which  is  navigable.     There  are  some  small 
lakes  and  several  mineral  springs.     The  climate  is  hot>  but  cooled  by  the 
N*£.  winds.    In  the  neighbourhood  of  Lisbon  an  everlasting  spring  seems 
to  exist ;  and  snow  and  ice  are  only  seen  for  a  few  weeks  on  the  summit 
of  the  highest  mountains.     The  air  is  everywhere  healthy,  but  earthquakes 
are  frequent.     Part  of  the  calcareous  mountains,  and  the  valleys  to  the 
N.  of  the  Tejo,  rival  in  fertility  the  finest  huertas  of  the  S.  of  Spain;  and 
even  the  mountains  and  heaths  on  the  S.  of  the  Tejo  might  easily  be  put 
into  cultivation  if  agriculture  were  better  underetood.     But  this  province, 
which  might  easily  support  double  its  present  population,  scarcely  yields 
two-thirds  of  its  consumption.     Wine  and  olives  are  the  principal  pro- 
duce.    Very  fine  fruit,  chesnuts,  oranges,  and  lemons  are  grown  in  abund- 
ance.    Silk-worms  and  bees  are  not  kept,  though  the  country  offers  every 
fadlity  for  their  introduction.     Salt  is  principally  made  from  a  salt  spring 
at  Rio  Magen,  and  also  from  sea-water  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Setuyal. 
City  of  Lisbon.']     Lisbon,  the  metropolis  of  Portugal,  is  situated  upon 
the  north  bank  of  the  Tagus,  about  10  miles  from  its  mouth.     The  river 
here  expands  to  the  breadth  of  9  miles,  and  forms  an  excellent  harbour 
said  to  be  capable  of  sheltering  10,000  sail  of  ships.     The  appearance 
of  Lisbon  at  a  distance,  particularly  on  crossing  the  river  from  the  south- 
east, is  extremely  picturesque  and  majestic.     The  city  rises  gradually 
from  the  shore,  and  extends  along  the  river  in  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
theatre to  the  length  of  four  miles,  and  is  from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  breadth.     Some  parts  of  the  city,  particularly  those  lately  built, 
do  not  disappoint  the  expectations  raised  by  its  appearance  at  a  distance ; 
but  a  great  number  of  the  streets  are  narrow,  irregular,  and  ill-built,  and 
they,  are  kept  in  a  horribly  dirty  state.     In  1755,  a  great  part  of  this  city 
was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake :  the  loss  of  lives  was  computed  at  up- 
wards of  30,000.     Many  years  elapsed  before  Lisbon  recovered  from  the 
calamity,  and  the  traces  of  it  are  still  visible  in  many  places.'     To  the 

■  Many  nativM  yet  remember  the  morning  of  AU  SatniSf  1755.  It  wm  m  beautiful 
brigbt  l«t  of  November.  The  earth  trembled  at  short  interTala  for  a  year.  During 
the  whole  of  November  the  shnclu  were  so  violent  as  to  cause  every  day  an  apprehen- 
sion of  a  renewed  calamity.  Lisbon  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins.  In  the  lower 
part  of  the  town  not  a  street  could  be  traced  but  by  the  fragments  of  broken  walls,  and 
the  aoco mutation  of  ashes  and  rubbish.  Palaces,  churches,  convents,  and  private 
booses,  streeU  and  squares,  appeared  as  if  the  angel  of  desolation  had  just  passed  by. 
At  night  the  city  was  deserted  by  the  surviving  inhabitants,  and  only  infested  by 
robbers  who  proceeded  in  gangs  to  break  open  and  plunder.  The  heights  around  Lis- 
bon were  so  covered  with  tents,  that  they  seemed  a  continued  encampment.  It  is  a 
curious  fact,  that  the  houses  were  in  general  high  before  the  fatal  day  of  All  Saints, 
1755,  and  that  they  were  all  rebuilt  of  the  same  height,  notwithsUnding  the  increased 
danger  in  case  of  such  a  calamity.  The  great  aqueduct  over  the  valley  of  Alcantara 
remained  entirely  unshaken,  though  ita  height  is  so  great  and  its  line  of  arches  so 
extensive.  It  was  remarked,  that  in  the  first  day's  catastrophe  the  inferior  animals 
■eemed  to  partake  of  the  panic  terrors  of  man ;  the  dogs  howled,  and  the  horses  trem- 
bled and  snorted  the  whole  of  the  night  between  the  1st  and  2d  of  November.  It  is  aim 
stated  that  during  the  month  of  November,  while  the  earth  continued  to  tremble  twice  or 
thrice  a  day,  the  tides  did  not  observe  their  proverbial  regularity,  the  flow  sometimes 
continuing  for  seven  or  eight  hours  instead  of  six,  and  the  time  of  the  ebb  being  propor- 
tiojsably  diminished,     lite  water  of  all  iprings  and  rivers  is  likewise  sUted  to  have 

II.  -^  S 
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oorcb  of  the  city  it  the  aqoadacty  wUick  it  •  gnat  ndiiteetiiril  eviotity. 
Tibero  are  13  tqwet»  of  which  the  nott  roneikaMe  it  the  Pra0a  de 
CenmmrciOf  eo  luuned  from  being  the  rattdenoe  of  a  nwnber  of  mercfaantt, 
and  cootainiiig  the  Ezcheoge*  CottoetohoiiteY  end  the  India  Houaew     In 
front  ere  the  principal  qnayt»  which  ezoel  in  beaaty  any  thing  of  the 
kind  in  Zx>ndoa  or  Piiia.     Thit  eqnaie  it  200  yaidt  long  and  180  brood, 
and  has  an  eqnettiian  ttatoe  of  Joteph  I.  in  lite  centre.     Litbon  it  the 
tee  of  an  archbitiK^  and  contaiat  40  parith  chnrchet,  99  chepelt,  and  7B 
eoav«att  or  nonatteriet.     The  patriarchal  church  it  very  nngnificent,  and 
it  taid  to  hava  an  annoal  revenue  of  £114,000.    Litbon  It  w«ll«provided 
with  pablic  charittet.     The  Royal  hospital  it  an  excellent  inttitntioa:  the 
namiber  of  patientt  admitted  in  a  y«ar  frequently  amoantt  to   12   or 
16,000.      The   Fonndliag-hotpital   it  alto  on  a  irery  extentiFo  ecale. 
Litbon  hat  a  royal  library  of  80,000  volamet,  three  obserratories,  two 
theatret,  teveml  pnblic  walkt,  and  a  drcns  for  «zliibiting  bnll-fighta. 
Rnttel  ettimatet   the  population  at    230)000,  including  a  very  great 
number  of  foreigneta,  and  30»000  Galliciant,  Balbi  ttatet  it  at  260,000 
in    1826.      There  are  between  tiz  and  teven  diouaand  quintas  or 
coaatryohontet  in  the  tuburbt.    It  wat  the  bnrth  place  of  Camoens, 
Ribeyro  and  Cominha.     The  month  of  the  Tagnt  it  guarded  by  Fort 
St  Julian  on  the  N»,  and  Fort  Bngio  on  the  S.  of  the  bar,  or  rather 
in  the  middle  of  the  entrance  into  the  river  about  four  leaguet  below 
Litbon.      Tlie  tend  it  to  much  accumulated  to  the  tonth  of  Bngio^ 
that  the  bar  it  nearly  drv  at  low  water,  and  at  no  time  of  the  tide 
can  any  but  boatt  and  tmaU  craft  enter  the  Tagnt  on  that  tide.     The 
only  peatage  up  the  river,  therefore,  lies  between  the  two.fortt,  towardt 
the  middle  of  the  channel.     Bngio  at  a  dittanoe  hat  the  appearance  of  the 
Englith  martello-toweri.     It  hat  bomb-proof  quarterly  and  is  constructed 
in  the  most  tolid  manner;  but  the  defence  of  this  part  of  the  river  would 
mainly  depend  upon  Fort  St  Julian.     In  every  case,  a  hostile  fleet  must 


become  turbid  or  muddy,  without  rain  or  a  flood.  The  conflegr&tioo,  tne  tea,  and  tlie 
earthquake  destroyed  89  parieh,  besidee  5  subsidiary  churches,  the  cbnrelies  or  donni- 
Coriesof  85  oob vents  and  80  nunneries,  the  royal  palace,  the  custom-hooee,  the  India* 
hooae,  and  84  palaces  of  the  nobility,  the  palaoe  of  the  Inquisition,  of  the  tribunals,  and 
the  public  offices  of  the  Icing^dom.  Neither  the  vaulted  ruof,  nor  the  buttressed  wall,  nor 
the  massy  tower  could  resist  the  shock.  The  cathedral  fell,  and  huried  under  its  ruins 
70,000  marks  of  oonsecratad  silver  plate,  and  a  gt-eat  quantity  of  pi^ecioas  Jowela.  The 
property  of  all  kinds  oonsumed  or  ingulfed  was  of  inoiense  value,  and  is  dwelt  upon 
with  wondering  lamentation  by  all  the  historians  of  the  catastrophe.  A  native  author 
gives  the  following  acoount  of  the  superstition  of  the  people,  who  soaroe  required  such 
a  calamity  to  call  forth  its  display.  "There  wandered  among  the  ruins,  friars  and 
priests  in  their  canonical  habits,  absolving  the  dving,  and  encouraging  the  surrivors, 
who  called  for  the  men  of  God,  and  the  aid  of  his  most  holy  mother.  Others  want  to 
the  fields  and  exhorted  sinners  to  repentanca  and  contrition.  Even  women  and  com- 
BAon  citiiens  became  preachers.  All  dreaded  the  wrath  of  God,  and  trembled  for  the 
total  destruction  of  the  human'raee.  'Ilieir  hearts  were  softened  by  religious  exercises, 
and  their  numberless  offences  were  washed  out  with  floods  of  tean.  While  the  body 
trembled  for  its  sins,  the  soul  burned  with  the  love  of  God,  and  his  sainta.  All  the 
day  (in  the  quarter  of  the  town  where  he  lived,)  devout  families  and  congregations 
flocked  to  implore  suooour  from  the  miraculous  image  of  the  Tirgin,  Entitled  our  lady 
of  JPenha  de  Franca,  some  barefooted,  and  all  with  pious  prostntions  of  mind.  At 
the  eetting  of  the  sun,  the  night  which  always  appears  sad,  now  seemed  horrible— no 
bells  were  ringing,  no  clocks  striking.  The  seene  inspired  melancholy  even  into  dumb 
animals.  Dead  oodles  lay  unburied  in  the  ohurohea,  in  the  streets,  and  aosoog  the 
rubbish.  Many  who  had  been  wounded  and  bruised,  recovered  when  dug  from  the 
ruins.  Some  were  saved  after  being  three  or  four  days  among  the  rubbish,  and  one 
man  after  nine  days*  interment."  The  Are  almoet  totally  consumed  the  houses  within 
a  space  of  mora  than  a  league  in  ciroumference»  of  the  moat  orowded  part  of  the  oapitai, 
and  ruined  7  out  of  the  18  bairros  into  which  it  wae  then  divided.  The  earthquake*  he 
calculates,  threw  down  more  than  the  tenth  of  all  the  housss,  and  the  flames  deatroyed 
more  than  the  third. 
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•nter  the  Tagni  within  the  destractive  lange  of  its  giuiB.  It  ia  foimded 
on  an  ekvated  projectbig  rock,  and  has  five  irregalar  balwarka,  with  a 
ravelin  towards  dw  l^d^tide.  At  present^  it  mouota  86  pieces  of 
artillery,  with  space  for  working  many  more,  and  is  said  to  be  capable  of 
accommodatiBg  8000  men,  in  bomb*proof  quarters.  Unfortunately,  it 
has  within  its  circuit  no  spring  of  water,  and  depends  for  its  snpply  on  the 
run  collected  in  tanks*  Around  the  coast,  at  the  entry  of  the  Tagns, 
and  on  its  northern  bank,  a  Portuguese  writer  enumerales  no  less  than  57 
batteries.  The  chief,  beside  the  two  abore  described,  are  those  of  Peniche, 
Cascaes,  Belem,  and  Lisbon.  The  banks  of  the  river,  from  the  capital 
to  Fort  St  Julian,  are  high  or  sloping,  and,  along  the  whole  of  the  Une 
of  road,  are  studded  with  towns,  villages,  and  villas.— -About  a  mile  from 
the  fort  is  the  town  of  Oeyias,  from  which  the  celebrated  marquia  of 
Pombal  took  his  title  of  count,  in  which  he  built  a  palace,  and  around 
which  his  family  possesses  extensive  property. — A  little  to  the  west  of 
the  fort  is  the  town  of  Carcavellos,  which  is  said  to  produce  the  wine  that 
goes  by  that  name  in  London.  The  soil  around  is  entirely  a  mass  of 
sand:  ihe  quantity  of  wine,  both  red  and  white,  made  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, is  considerable,  and  in  general  of  an  excellent  quality,  but  it  bears 
no  resemblance  to  the  sweet,  cloying,  treadey  beverage  which  generally 
passes  under  that  designation  in  England.  Some  of  the  hnoen  in  the 
village  make  between  80  and  100  pipes ;  and  one  landed  propxietgr  in 
the  neighbourhood  used  to  make  400.  It  u  sold  by  retail  in  the  cellars 
at  4  viotins  a  quart,  or  about  2d.  a  bottle.  A  pipe  of  the  best  quality 
may  be  bought  for  £7  or  £8  sterling.  It  has  been  of  late  yean  sold  at 
so  low  a  price,  that  some  of  the  vineyards  have  been  broken  up  and 
sown  with  com,  for  which  the  soil  is  by  no  means  adapted.  All  along 
the  coast  towards  the  ridge  of  Cintra,  the  country  seems,  both  from  its 
expoeiffe  and  the  nature  of  the  soil,  to  be  well-adapted  for  vineyards  and 
orchards,  though  the  land  is  not  so  fertile  as  on  the  other  side  of  the  ridge, 
where  water  is  more  abundant,  and  the  vegetable  mould  doeper,  llie 
ridge  itself  is  about  10  miles  froqi  the  fort ;  but  it  rises  so  abruptly,  and 
displays  so  bold  an  outline,  that  it  appears  much  nearer,  and  forms  a  strik- 
ing object  in  the  landscape.  Its  numerous  bare  sharp  summits  aro  dis- 
tinctly traced, — ^its  towering  pinnacles,  composed  of  loose  blocks  of  granite, 
apparently  thrown  together  at  different  periods,  and  carelessly  piled  on 
each  oUier,  like  the  tumulus  of  some  giant  are  seen  as  if  within  reach, — 
and  the  eye  surveys  at  one  glance,  leaning  against  the  western  sky,  the 
whole  rugged  outline  of  the  mountain,  ftom  its  commencement,  in  the 
precipitous  eminence  crowned  with  the  Convento  da  PenhOy  till  it  descends 
into  the  sea  by  the  rounder  and  tamer  promontory  called  by  sailors  the 
Rock  of  lAshon. — The  town  of  Leiria  or  Leyria,  with  7,000  inhabitants, 
is  beautifrdly  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  narrow  valley.  It  is  the  see  of  a 
bishop.  Here  is  a  famous  annual  fair.  In  the  town  there  are  no  less  than 
&ye^  or  six  convents,  any  one  of  which,  together  with  its  church,  would  be 
nearly  sufficient  to  contain  the  half  of  the  inhabitants.^ — The  convent  of 
Batalha,  the  finest  Gothic  structure  in  Portugal,  and  porhaps  one  of  tlie 
most  striking  in  the  world,  is  distant  about  two  leagues  from  Leyria. — Al- 
cobafa,  about  the  distance  of  twelve  miles,  is  the  richest  monastic  estab- 
lidliment  now  in  Portugal,  or  in  the  world.  The  magnificence  of  its  kit- 
chen alone,  more  than  100  feet  long,  and  traversed  by  the  water  of  eight 
fountains,  would  supply  a  subject  for  an  ordinary  volume  of  travels.  It 
^heltera  under  its  roof,  and  maintains  by  its  revenues,  upwards  of  70  fa- 
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th«n,  and  about  600  domesticii  and  labooren  of  all  aorta ;  its 
extend  more  than  twenty  miles  in  one  direction,  and  fifteen  in  another ; 
it  includes  in  the  circuit  of  its  sway  thirteen  market-towns  and  large 
Tillages;  it  has  two  sea^ports,  and  as  many  fortresses,  within  its  territory; 
its  monks  are  generally  Fidalgos,  and  these  Fidalgos  are  considoed  in 
their  corporate  capacity  more '  richly  endowed  than  the  repreaentatiTes  of 
the  royal  family  of  Portugal.  At  Ma£Fra,  the  monastic  establishment, 
which  in  the  time  of  its  fotmder  amounted  to  more  than  300,  is  now  re- 
duced to  42.  They  are  Franciscans — h^ve  no  revenues  but  a  pension 
from  the  crown,  which  they  complain  is  now  reduced  to  12,000  new 
crowns,  and  they  possess  the  range  of  the  royal  Tapada  or  park,  which  ii 
12  miles  in  circumference.  Their  revenues  do  not  much  exceed  their 
allowance. — Berlenga  is  an  island  on  the  coast  with  a  tower,  in  which  a 
garrison  is  kept. — Santarem  is  a  town  of  8,000  inhabitants. — Setura]  con- 
tains 12,000  inhabitants. 


CHAP.  VI.— THE  PROVINCE  OF  BEIRA. 

Amtillon  gives  the  population  of  Beira  at  1,121,595  souls.  Hand 
gives  only  898,596,  upon  the  approximation  of  4  individuals  to  each  fire- 
place, the  last  census  makes  it  904,270.  Hiis  province  is  mountainous; 
the  mountains  are  a  continuation  of  the  Spanish  Sierra  de  Guadarraiiia, 
among  which  rises  the  rugged  Siena  de  Estrella  to  the  height  of  7,000 
or  8,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  the  summit  is  a  large 
plain,  3  leagues  long  and  1  broad,  which  is  covered  with  snow  from 
October  to  January,  and  contains  4  lakes.  The  principal  river  is  the 
Douro ;  the  Tejo  only  touches  the  southern  boundaries.  The  coast-riven 
are  the  Mondego  and  the  Vonga.  There  are  several  mineral  springs 
and  sulphurous  hot-baths.  The  climate  ia  mild  in  the  valleys.  Agri- 
culture is  quite  neglected,  and  the  produce  is  not  suifident  for  the  home- 
consumption.  Wine  is  grown  in  great  quantity,  and  no  province  of  Por- 
tugal produces  so  much  oil. 

C^ief  Towng.'}  The  chief  town  ia  Coimbra,  the  seats  of  a  bishop  and 
of  a  tribunal  of  the  inquisition.  It  has  about  15,000  inhabitants,  a  library 
of  60,000  volumes,  and  a  very  good  botanical  garden.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  the  poet  Franc  Saa  de  Miranda.  Near  to  this  pUce,  on  the 
Mondego,  lies  the  Quinta  de  Lagrimas,  or  *  house  of  tears,'  where  Ines 
de  Castro  was  imprisoned  and  murdered. — Aveiro  has  7,000  inhabitants. 
— Lamego  is  a  town  of  6,000  inhabitants. — Guarda  has  3,535  inhabitants. 
— Caminba,  at  the  junction  of  the  Douro  and  Minho,  is  a  fishing-town  of 
2,500  inhabitants. 


CHAP.  VIL— THE  PROVINCE  OF  ENTRE  DOURO  E  MINHO. 

Antillon  calculates  the  population  of  Minho  at  907,965  souls;  Barros 
at  1,123,495:  Ebeling  at  817,167;  the  last  census  states  it  at  750,820. 
The  inhabitants  are  very  active  and  industrious,  and  this  province  is  well 
protected  by  natural  boundaries  from  becoming  the  theatre  of  war.  It 
lies  between  the  two  rivers  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  and  is  a  high  table- 
land, ^ngh  which  several  ridges  of  mountains  run  from  N.E.  to  S.W. 
The  highest  chain  is  the  Sierra  de  Gerez,  a  continuation  of  the  Cantabrian 
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monntaiiis;  its  hills  and  valleys  are  covered  with  vineyards  which  pro- 
daoe  the  port-^wine.  .  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  the  climate  excellent. 
The  Douro  forms  the  boundaries  between  this  province  and  Beira ;  the 
N.  boundary  is  formed  by  the  Minho.  The  Lima  is  a  coast-river,  and  so 
is  the  Cavado.  There  are  several  mineral  springs.  This  province  is  con- 
sidered as  the  most  delightful  in  the  country.  *'  If  there  is  an  Elysium 
upon  earth,"  says  a  Portuguese  poet,  '^  it  must  be  here ;  and  if  there  is 
none,  there  should  at  least  be. one  here." 

Chief  ToumsJ]  The  chief  town  is  Braga,  with  14,000  inhabitants. 
At  a  little  distance  from  Braga  is  the  magnificent  Sanctuario  do  Com.  Jesus 
do  Monte. — Porto,  or  Oporto,  on  the  Douro,  has  about  70,000  inhabitants. 
It  stands  upon  the  side  of  a  hill  in  a  situation  nativally  strong.  The  har- 
bour, which  is  formed  by  the  Douro,  is  excellent.  The  appearance  of  the 
city  is  not  elegant ;  the  houses  are  mean,  the  streets  narrow,  and  even  the 
churches,  which  in  Catholic  coimtries  are  generally  rich  if  not  elegant,  are 
not  remarkable.  The  British  merchants  have  in  this  place  a  large  and 
commodious  factory.  Oporto  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade.  From  it 
is  brought  the  wine  which  is  called  Port,  Besides  wine,  the  chief  articles 
of  commerce  are  oranges,  lemons,  and  other  kinds  of  fruit.  To  the 
American  colonies  this  city  sends  linen-cloth,  and  various  other  commodi- 
ties. Porto  existed  in  the  5th  century ;  but  its  flourishing  state  dates 
only  from  the  18th.  At  the  village  of  Lameira  are  some  hot  sulphureous 
springs,  and  the  remains  of  Roman  baths. — Viana,  a  town  of  8,000  inha- 
bitantsy  has  an  extensive  fishery. 


CHAP.  VIIL— THE  PROVINCE  OF  TRA8  OS  MONTES. 

Amtillon  states  the  population  of  this  province  at  318,665,  and  the 
census  at  267,750.  This  is  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  kingdom. 
The  highest  chain  is  the  Serra  de  Montezinho.'  These  mountains  are 
absolutely  barren,  being  only  covered  with  gigantic  heath.  The  principal 
river  is  the  Douro.  There  are  some  mineral  springs.  The  climate  is  cooler 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Portugal;  on  the  banks  of  the  Douro  it  is 
warmer,  but  along  the  rivers  there  are  constant  fogs  which  make  the 
climate  unhealthy,  particularly  to  foreigners.  The  soil  is  not  bad,  and  is 
in  some  parts  pretty  well  cultivated  by  the  industrious  population.  Wine 
is  the  staple  ware.  There  are  few  cattle ;  more  silk  is  produced  here  than 
in  any  of  the  other  provinces.  The  chief  town  is  Braganza,  with  4,000 
inhabitants,  from  which  the  royal  family  takes  its  origin.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  some  hot  mineral  springs,  which  were  known  to  the  Romans 
under  the  name  of  Aquce  JFulvice, — Villa-real,  a  town  of  6,000  inhabi- 
tantSy  conducts  an  animated  commerce. 


CHAP.  IX.— THE  PROVINCE  OF  ALENTEJO. 

This  is  the  largest  province  of  Portugal,  but  the  least  populous. 
Antillon  estimates  the  population  at  380,480 ;  Ebeling  according  to  Soares 
de  Barroas  at  339,555  souls ;  and  the  last  census  states  it  at  289,640. 
The  country  is  intersected  by  mountains  and  hills.     The  ridges  of  the  N. 

*  The  Spanish  word  Sierra  is  by  the  Portiigueic  spelled  Serra, 
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are  a  continuatioii  of  the  Spttiish  Sieiittde  Gnadaloiipe,  and  the  bavndariet 
towards  Algarra  are  fonsed  by  a  oontiiiiiakioii  of  the  Siena  Morena. 
None  of  these  moiintaiiiB  riaea  abore  4000  feet.  The  two  principal 
rivers  are  the  Tejo  and  the  Gnadiana ;  there  are  a  great  number  of  othera, 
yet  the  coantry  is  not  well-watered.  The  ctimate  is  very  hot  and  dry. 
— £yom  with  9,050  inhabitants  is  the  chief  town.  Estremoc  is  fiunons 
for  its  mannfactnre  oi  earthen  pitoheri  for  keeping  wine.  Beja  was 
the  Pax  Juliay  afterwards  Ptut  Augutta  of  the  Roman. — Near  Onrique 
is  the  remarikable  Campo  de  Oariqne  where  Alfonso  I.  oonqnered  the 
Arabs  in  1139. — Elvas  with  10,000  inhabitants  is  a  strongly  fortified 
town.  There  is  here  a  remarkable  aqueduct  called  Areos  de  Amoreiro, 
which  leads  the  water  into  an  enormooa  subterranean  datera  under  the 
ramparts  of  the  town. 


CHAP.  X.^TU£  PROVINCE  OF  ALOARVA. 

This  is  the  smallest  of  all  the  Portuguese  provinces.  Antillon  gives 
the  population  at  127,615 ;  Hassel  thinks  it  cannot  exceed  100,000;  but 
the  census  has  made  it  113,600.  The  surface  is  mountainona ;  the 
mountains  belong  to  the  Sierra  Moreni^  but  the  highest  summits  rise  not 
above  4000  feet.  The  only  large  river  is  the  Guadiaaa.  The  climate  ii 
mild  and  healthy,  and  the  heat  is  softened  by  sea-breezes.  Algarva  has  the 
title  of  a  kingdom ;  it  has  its  name  from  the  Arabs  in  whose  language  it 
means  a  country  lying  towards  the  west ;  it  was  much  more  extensive  in 
ancient  times.  The  diief  town  is  Lagos  with  4000  inhabitants ;  Albnfeira 
has  3000  inhabitants ;  Faro  8,000.  Tavora,  sometimes  written  Tavira, 
and  sometimes  Tavila,  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sequa,  a  small  river 
which  falls  into  the  sea  between  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  and  Cape  St  Vin- 
cent. Its  harbour,  which  is  defended  by  a  fort,  is  good.  The  number  of 
inhabitants  is  8,610. 


CHAP.  XI._PORTUGU£S£  ISLANDS  AND  COLONIES. 

The  Azores.]  The  Azores  are  situated  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  be* 
tween  37''  and  40''  north  latitude,  and  between  25*  and  33**  west  longi- 
tude. They  have  generally  been  considered  as  belonging  to  Africa,  though 
they  are  almost  equidistant  from  Europe,  Africa,  and  America.  Tbey 
were  first  peopled  by  Europeans,  and  are  nine  in  number,  viz.  St  Maria, 
St  Michael,  Terceira,  St  George,  Gracioso,  Fayal,  Pico,  Flores,  Corvo.  It 
has  been  asserted  that  no  poisonous  animal  is  to  be  found  on  these 
islands ;  and  that  even  when  canied  thither  they  expire  in  a  few  hours. 
Their  population  may  amount  to  160,000. 

St  JIfarta.]  St  Maria  is  the  most  southern  of  the  Azores.  It  is 
fertile  in  wheat,  and  other  kinds  of  grain.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is 
estimated  at  5000. 

St  MichaeW]  This  isUmd  is  situated  in  37''  47'  N.  lat.  and  in  25* 
42'  W.  long.  The  produce  is  wheat  and  flax,  and  in  these  it  is  very 
fertile.  It  is  more  populous  than  any  other  of  the  Azores,  being  supposed 
to  contain  25,000  inhabitants.  It  has  two  good  harbours,  Ponta  del  Gada, 
which  is  the  capital,  and  Villa  Franca. 

Terceira.']  Terceira,  situated  in  38"  45'  N.  lat.  and  27*  &  W.  long, 
though  not  the  largest,  nor  the  most  populous,  is  generally  considered  as 
the  chief  of  the  Azores.     Its  circumference  is  about  45  miles;  and  its 
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popnlation  is  said  to  be  about  20,000.  It  is  fertile.  Tlie  chief  town  is 
Angia;  and  in  Uus  place  resides  the  goyemor  of  the  Azores.  It  is 
situated  npon  the  south-east  side  of  the  island,  and  has  a  harbour  which  is 
defended  by  a  fortress.  It  has  a  few  churches  of  considerable  beauty, 
with  two  monasteries,  and  four  nunneries.     Angra  is  the  see  of  a  bishop. 

St  George.^  Tliis  island  is  situated  in  38**  39  N.  lat.  and  in  28'' 
W.  long.  Like  all  the  islands  by  which  it  is  suiTounded,  it  is  fertile. 
The  population  is  supposed  to  amount  to  5000. 

G^xicioso.2  Gracioso,  in  SS*"  2f  N.  lat.  and  in  27"  58^  W.  long,  is  of 
considerable  size.  Its  produce  is  wheat,  butter,  and  cheese,  with  a  little 
wine :  the  number  of  habitants  is  said  to  be  3000. 

F€^aL2  Fayal,  situated  in  38**  32'  N.  lat.  and  in  28"  41'  W.  long,  is 
a  consideiBble  island.  The  chief  town,  called  Villa  de  Horta,  is  situated 
upon  a  fine  harbour,  and  is  supposed  to  contain  5000  inhabitants.  It  has 
many  convents*  Hie  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  climate  so  temperate^  that 
fire  is  not  reckoned  necessary  even  in  winter.  The  island  is  mountainous. 
In  its  centre  is  a  volcano ;  but  more  than  a  century  has  elapsed  since  it 
made  an  eruption.  It  is  liable  to  earthquakes,  one  of  which  greatly  hurt 
the  island  in  1764.  The  trees  which  chiefly  abound  are  the  walnut, 
chesnut^  white  poplar,  and  strawberry-tree.  Cattle  are  plentiful,  but 
fowls  are  not  numerous :  almost  the  only  kind  known  being  a  species  of 
blackbird  or  thrudi  with  white  spots. 

JPico.'2  Pico  is  a  considerable  island,  both  with  regai'd  to  size  and 
population.  It  contains  in  its  centre  a  high  pico  or  mountain  resembling 
the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  from  which  the  island  has  derived  its  name.  This 
mountain  is  estimated  by  Adamson,  at  a  mile  and  a  half  of  perpen- 
dicular elevation;  Pico  is  said  to  contain  several  volcanoes.  It  is  fertile, 
and  annually  exports  about  5000  pipes  of  good  wine.  It  is  situated  in 
38*  29^  N.  kit.  and  in  28*  26'  W.  long. 

Flares.']  Flores,  situated  in  39"  34^  N.  lat.  and  in  31"  W.  long. 
derives  its  name  from  its  abundance  of  flowers.  Its  produce  consists  of 
wheat,  pulse,  poultry,  and  cattle.     Population,  1400. 

{^orvo.]  As  Flores  received  its  name  from  its  flowers,  so  Corvo  re- 
ceived its  appellation  from  the  number  of  crows  which  were  found  upon 
it.  This  island,  the  smallest  of  the  Azores,  is  situated  in  39"  42'  N.  lat. 
and  in  31"  5'  W.  long.  It  is  fertile  in  wheat,  and  the  inhabitants  rear 
numerous  hogs.     The  population  is  said  to  amount  to  about  600. 

Colonies.]  The  empire  of  Brazil  in  South  America  being  now  an 
independent  State,  can  no  longer  be  classed  among  the  Portuguese  colonies. 

llie  Madeira  Islands  ;  viz.  Madeira  and  Porto  Santo  in  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean  do  not  belong  to  Europe. 

The  Cape  Verde  Islands,  14  in  number,  the  Guinea  Islands, 
tlie  government  of  Angola,  and  Mozambique,  belong  to  Afiica. 

In  India,  Portugal  possesses  GoA,  Timor,  and  Macao. 

Authorities.]  Noticia  Greogr.  del  reyno  y  caminos  de  Portugal  por 
D.  P.  Campomanes.  Madrid  1762,  4to.— Murphy's  Travels  in  PortugsJ. 
Lend.  1795. — Broughton's  Letters  from  Portugal.  Lend.  1815. — Reichard's 
Itinerary  of  Portugal. — Kinsey's  Portugal  illustrated.  8vo.  Lend.  1828« — 
Faden's  Map  of  Portugal  Lend.  1797.— Balbi,  Essai  Statistique.  2  vols. 
8vo.  Phr.  1822.— Mapa  del  reyno  de  Portugal  por  D.  P.  Campomanes. 
Madrid,  2  feuill. 
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liatne.']  Italy  was,  in  more  ancient  times,  denominated  Saitimiot 
(Enoh'ia,  Hesperia,  and  Ausonia.  The  name  Satumia  is  supposed  to 
owe  its  origin  to  the  traditionary  tale  of  Saturn,  the  father  of  the  Cretan 
Jupiter,  who,  after  being  deposed  and  driven  out  of  Crete  by  his  unnatu- 
ral son,  took  refuge  in  tLis  region.  The  names  (Enotria  and  Ausonia  it 
obtained  from  the  (Enotres  and  Ausones,  its  ancient  inliabitants ;  and  that 
of  Hesperia,  or  *  the  Western  land,'  was  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  Greeks  to 
denote  its  situation  in  respect  to  Greece.  As  to  the  origin  of  the  name 
Italia  or  Italy — ^which  began  to  be  generally  used  only  in  the  time  of  the 
Itomans,  but  in  process  of  time  prevailed  over  all  the  rest — ^we  are  quite 
in  the  dark.  Timseus  and  Varro  derive  it  from  the  Greek  word  Italus, 
'  an  ox,'  a  species  of  animal  which  abounded  in  that  country,  which  was 
called  also  Taurina  for  the  same  reason.  According  to  Thucydides  and 
Dionysius  Halicamassensis,  the  name  was  derived  from  King  Italut  who 
once  reigned  in  this  country.  The  conjecture  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who 
makes  Italia  the  same  with  jEtolia^  a  Grecian  district  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Adriatic,  from  which  this  country  received  a  Greek  colony,  is  as  in- 
genious as  any. 

boundaries  and  Extent.^  The  limits  of  no  region  are  marked  in 
more  distinct  and  precise  characters  by  the  hand  of  Nature  than  Italy ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  no  where  have  the  political  boundaries  and  diri- 
sions  of  any  country  been  more  fluctuating  and  uncertain.  In  Geography, 
there  are  two  modes  of  division  to  be  considered :  the  one  natural,  the 
other  artificial.  The  former  is  generally  permanent  and  immutable ;  the 
latter  being  factitious  is  liable  to  change  and  seldom  outlives  the  cause  that 
produced  it.  The  former  interests  us  where  its  lines  are  bold,  sublime, 
and  magnificent ;  the  latter  when  connected  with  great  events,  and  the 
history  of  celebrated  nations.  In  both  these  divisions  Italy  is  peculiarly 
happy ;  but  transcendently  so  in  the  latter.  The  Alps,  the  highest  moun- 
tains in  the  ancient  world,  arranged  in  a  huge  crescent,  one  extremity  of 
which  reaches  to  the  Adriatic  Gulf,  and  the  other  to  the  sea  of  Genoa, 
separate  Italy  from  the  regions  of  the  N.,  and  serve  as  a  barrier  against 
the  frozen  tempests  which  blow  from  the  Boreal  regions,  and  a  rampart 
against  continental  invasion.  Hannibal  denominated  the  Alps,  the 
walls,  not  only  of  Italy,  but  even  of  Rome  itself.  The  Adriatic  sea 
bathes  this  charming  country  on  the  £.,  the  Tuscan  sea  on  the  W. ; 
and,  on  the  S.,  the  Ionian  sea  opens  an  easy  communication  with  all 
the  southern  countries.  ^     Numberless  islands  line  its  shores,  and  in  the 

'  "  II  temble/*  aayi  a  recent  French  writer,  **  que  let  Dleux  aient  lanoe  Tltali' 
*«»  milieu  du  vanie  ooeao,  comme  un  Pliajre  immcnM  qui  appclle  leu  navigatmir  dm 
pays  Iss  plus  eloignes.** 
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iDterior,  the  Appeninesy  a  ruige  of  moantaiiui  of  the  second  .order, 
commence  where  the  Alps  terminate,  and  extending  through  its  whole 
length,  and  hranching  into  Tarions  ramifications,  divide  the  PeninsnU  into 
seTeral  profinces  materially  differing  in  their  climates  and  productions. 
The  lei4;th  of  Italy,  from  Mount  Rosa,  the  highest  summit  of  the  Italian 
Alps,  to  the  Cape  de  Leuca,  is  670  English  miles ;  while  the  medial  hreadth, 
between  the  Adriatic  and  the  Mediterranean,  ii  about  100  miles ;  but 
from  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Trieste  to  the  Rhone,  the  western  boundar  y 
of  Savoy,  the  breadth  is  370  English  miles.  It  extends  from  38"  to 
46^*  N.  lat.  and  from  6*  to  19**  £.  long.  According  to  Mayer's  map  the 
total  superficial  extent  of  Italy,  including  the  surface  of  its  islands  is 
131,600  British  square  miles.  According  to  Gralante  its  extent  is  127,970 
square  miles.  Cortambert  in  1826,  estimated  the  total  population  of 
this  country  at  19,884,000,  and  Stein  at  19,093,500.  Balbi,  the  same 
year,  states  it  at  16,560,500,  exclusive  of  the  Austro-Itdian  States,  or 
Lomhardo- Venetian  kingdom,  for  which  there  requires  to  be  added 
4,237,301,  (census  of  1825,)  making  a  total  of  20,797,801. 

DivuioHS.']  Italy  was,  in  very  ancient  times,  like  most  other  coun- 
tries, parcelled  out  into  innumerable  petty  States  and  kingdoms ;  but 
became  divided,  while  yet  in  a  state  of  incipient  civilization,  into  three 
grand  districts :  the  northern,  the  central,  and  the  southern.  The  first 
was  seized  and  colonized  by  the  Grauls,  who  either  extirpated,  expelled,  or 
subjugated  the  original  inhabitants.  This  division  was  denominated  by 
the  Romans,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  their  history,  Gallia  CisalpinOy 
because  it  lay  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps ;  and  afterwards,  when  re- 
duced into  a  Roman  province,  Gallia  Togata^  because  the  inhabitants,  in 
imitation  of  their  conquerors,  wore  the  Roman  toga^  or  gown.  It  was 
also  called  Italia  Subalpina^  or  Italy  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  This  ex- 
tensive tract,  which  extended  frvm  the  Alpea  RluBtica^  or  the  mountains 
of  Tyrol  on  the  N.  £.,  to  the  Mare  Ligusticuniy  or  Gulf  of  Genoa,  on 
the  S.  W.,  was  subdivided  into  four  re^ons :  viz.  the  Subalpine  coun- 
triesy  or  Piedmont ;  Liguriay  or  the  Genoese  territory ;  Gallia  Cispada* 
na;  and  Gallia  Transpadana,  These  two  last  divisions,  comprehend- 
ing the  fertile  valley  of  the  Po,  now  known  by  the  name  of  Lombardy, 
were  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Appenines,  on  the  £.  by  the  Adriatic,  on 
the  W.  by  the  Subalpine  countries,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Alps  which 
divide  Italy  frt>m  Switzerland  and  Tyrol.  All  these  four  divisions  com- 
prised a  tract  of  country  280  British  miles  in  length  by  150  in  breadth. 

The  central  division,  now  known  by  the  name  of  Tuscany  and  the 
patrimony  of  St  Peter,  comprehended  the  ancient  JBtrurioy  Unibria, 
Laiium,  Sabinium,  Pieenumy  and  the  north-western  parts  of  the  modem 
kingdom  of  Naples.  The  Etrurians  were  of  Asiatic  extraction;  the 
Umbrians  were  a  Celtic  colony ;  the  Latins  derived  their  origin  from  the 
Pelasgic  and  .£olic  Greeks,'  but,  as  the  ancestors  of  the  Roman  name  and 
power  proceeded  from  the  most  barbarous  parts  of  Greece  at  a  very  early 
period,  many  ages  elapsed  before  their  manners,  brutalized  by  a  continuid 
series  of  incessant  conflictB,  reflected  a  tint  of  Grecian  civilization. 

The  southern  division  was  called  Magna  Gr^Bcioy  because  most  of  the 
cities  on  its  coast  were  Greek  colonies,  and  spoke  the  Greek  language. 
The  inhabitants  gave  it  the  appellation  of  Great  Greece,  not  that  it  was 

'  Niebuhr  thinks  that  the  Latin  people  aroee  from  »n  Intermixture  of  the  Cemsi,  an 
erUrinal  people  of  Italy  allied  to  the  Oeoans  and  other  ancient  tribee,  with  the  Siculi, 
a  PeUugiin  moe. 

II.  2  T 
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greater  than  Greece  properly  so  called,  bat  frofn  mere  tanity,  as  we  ire 
informed  by  Pliny.  Thid  tract  comprehended  almost  the  whole  of  the 
modem  Neapolitan  territories,  and  comprised  the  ancient  ii/mlio,  lAumm^ 
aind  Bruttiwru 

Italy  was  afterwards  divided  by  Augustas  C^sar  into  II  provllMiM. 
Upon  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  name  and  power,  U  Was  seised  b^  the 
Ostrogoths,  who  were  eicpelled  by  the  celebrated  Belisariosi  general  of  the 
emperor  Jnstinian.  In  the  middle  ages,  the  kingdom  of  Lombanly  and 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  held  the  two  extremities  *  whDe  the  Papal  and 
Tuscan  territories  occnpied  the  centre  of  Italy. 

Italy,  takeii  in  its  utmost  extent,  may  still  be  cmiiidered  under  the  three 
grand  divisions  :  Northern  Italy,  Central  Italy,  and  sonthem  Italy.  The 
first,  or  Northern  division  contains  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Sardinia, 
and  the  Austro-Itallan  states.  Hie  second  or  Central  Italy,  the  dotntn- 
ions  of  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  the  Pope's  territories*  tibe  dacbiee  ef 
Parma  and  Placentia,  of  Modena,  Mirandohi,  and  Massa,  and  the  princi- 
pality of  Carrara,  the  small  republic  of  Lucca,  the  priacipality  of  Piombino, 
the  island  of  Elba,  and  the  small  republic  of  St  Marino.  The  third  grand 
division  embraces  the  south  of  Italy,  with  the  island  of  Sicily,  and  » 
subject  to  the  king  of  Naples. 


CHAP.  1— GEKERAL  HISTORY  OF  ITALY. 

Ancient  HittoryA  The  most  ancient  history  of  Italy,  like  that  of  all 
Aborigines,  is  veiled  in  mythological  darkness.  In  upper  Italy,  er  Of^ 
Cisalpina  and  Liguria  As  far  as  to  the  Rubicon,  we  find,  in  its  earliest 
history,  tribes  of  Gauls,  Ligurians,  and  Iberians  ;  middle  Italy  Was  occv- 
pied  by  the  Etrurians  and  Latin  tribes,  and  the  latter  early  extended  into 
Loiter  Italy,  or  Grofcia  Magnay  where  they  were  joined,  especially  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  coast,  by  colomes  of  Gfseks.  The  eariiest  traces  of 
civilization  existed  among  the  Etrurians,  and  seems  hideed  for  a  series  of 
ages  to  have  been  quite  peculiar  to  this  people;  though  the  Btiiirians  them- 
selves were  but  a  motley  tribe  of  Iberians,  ancient  Gauls  and  PelasgtS)^' 
institutions  were  afterwards  with  different  political  modificatimn  intro- 
duced into  Rome.  Traditions  of  constant  wars  between  the  swati  tribei 
and  States  of  Italy  have  been  handed  down  from  the  mythelogieal  8g«  • 
to  these  belong  the  wars  in  Latium,  the  pretended  arrival  of  iEneas  with 
his  Trojans,  the  kind  reception  granted  to  him  by  Latinus,  king  of  Latium^ 
whose  daughter  Lavinia  he  married,  and  whom  he  succeeded  after  baviog 
aided  him  in  the  conquest  of  all  Latium.  Even  the  foundation  of  Roin^ 
a  colony  of  Alba  Longa,  about  the  year  753,  B.  C.  which  is  attributed  to 
the  twin-brothers  Romulus  and  Remus,  descendants  of  Ascansus,  the|^ 
of  iEneas,  and  the  whble  epoch  of  the  Roman  kings,  embracing  A  period  of 
245  years,  ai^  veiled  in  the  douds  of  mythology,  and  present  v^l 
conflicting  traditions  and  hopeless  blanks  which  historians  have  vaiidy  *t* 
tempted  to  reconcile  and  fill  up.  Rome,  from  its  very  begitWJJjf* 
havung  been  founded  by  colonists  from  Alba  Longa,  belonged  to  the 
league  of  Latin  towns ;  and  it  was  not  till  af^er  long  struggles,  and  tb^o«* 
struction  of  Alba  Longa,  that  It  became  the  head  of  this  leagtie.  The  ^' 
•titution  of  Rome  was  founded  upon  the  distinction  between  ^^PV^ 
and  Plebeians,  upon  a  very  ancient  form  of  religious  worship  by  which  tne 
domination   of  the  Priests  was  completely  checked,  upon  the  wi^l"^ 
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apint  of  the  chb«iii»  aad  ia  ]»iTato  life  upon  the  Beverity  of  tlie  patar- 
Bttl  fomen^  Kings  were  hdd  ia  conaideralioa  only  in  us  £vr  (w  tboy  werp 
able  to  mwitaln  wir  against  tb^ir  neighboura ;  anid  all  attacks  upon  tli^ 
royal  ciigDity,  and  even  its  final  abolition,  ortginatad  not  with  t|ia  Hebeiana» 
but  witb  the  Patriciaaa  and  a  powerful  senate.  It  wss  a  eonatitntion  like 
tbia  whieb  exalted  Rome  to  ber  higb  and  palmy  state*  and  finally  won  for 
a  ookrny  wbich  originally  posMssed  little  more  than  a  dozen  square  miles 
of  tenritory»  the  dominion  of  the  world. 

Middle  ^Ttftfory.]  As  we  intend  to  giro  here  only  a  general  ontlins 
of  the  history  of  Italy,  we  shall  leave  that  of  Rome  till  we  come  to  treat 
of  that  part  of  the  country.  Odoooer,  the  oaptain  of  the  German  guards 
of  the  last  emperor  of  Rome,  Romulus  Angustulas,  assumed  the  title  of 
king  of  Italy  in  476,  and  introdneed  the  first  priaoiplea  of  the  feudal  sys- 
tem into  Italy.  Theodoric,  invited  probably  by  the  Byzantine  emperor 
Zeno,  invaded  Italy  at  the  bead  of  an  army  of  Eastrogpths  in  489,  and  con- 
qtend  Odoaoar  at  Ravenna  in  493.  The  Easlrogoths  siN»ad  themselves 
over  the  whole  of  Italy,  and  the  seat  of  the  new  empire,  whifsh  extended 
from  the  Danube  to  the  Straits  of  Sicily,  was  St  Verona.  But  this  kiog- 
dam  too  disappeared  after  Theodorie's  death  in  526,  when  the  Qreek  emr 
penin  renewed  their  ancient  claims  to  Italy.  In  the  Lsguoes  of  tho 
Adriatie,  however,  a  small  confederated  State,  consisting  of  a  number  pf 
arnall  tribes  who  had  fled  before  the  devastating  mardi  of  Attila,  still  pre- 
aerved  its  independence.  Two  generals  of  the  emperor  Juatipian,  Belisuius 
and  NsTBOB,  entered  Italy  in  585;  and  Ae  latter,  after  a  struggle  of  27 
years  between  the  Greeks  and  fiastrogotfas,  in  554  made  Italy  a  province 
of  the  Greek  empire,  undw  the  name  of  the  JBjfarehfUe.  Narses  governed 
Italy  far  his  imperial  msater  till  567,  when  he  was  recalled  op  ac4?ount  of 
the  discovery  of  some  intrigue  at  the  oonrt.  His  military  reputation  had 
prevented  the  Langobards,  who  then  possessed  Paauonia,  from  invading 
Italy;  but  after  his  recall  they  appeared  in  Upper  Itsly  in  568,  wheiis 
their  king,  Alboin,  after  a  rapid  conquest  of  the  country,  fixed  the  seat 
of  his  empire  at  Pavia.  With  the  foundation  of  the  kingdoip  which  took 
its  name  from  the  Laagofaeids,  the  laws  and  constitution  of  this  peoplo 
spread  over  all  the«  Italian  provinces  which  they  comfoared,  and  tba  feudal 
aystem  was  thus  established  in  Italy.  But  this  small  confederacy  in  the 
Tiftgunes  of  the  Adriatic  stUl  continned  to  maintain  its  independence,  and 
in  697  constituted  themselves  the  republic  of  Venice,  by  electing  the 
Doge,  Paul  Lucas  Anafestns;  whilst  Ravenna^  the  Penta^iolis,  or  the 
6  maritime  towns  of  Rimini,  Pesaro,  Fano,  Siaigaglia,  and  Ancona, 
and  almost  the  whole  coast  of  Lower  Italy,  SUily>  umI  Rpme>  remained 
noninally  under  the  Greek  dominion.  Under  Astolf,  the  I^^mbardian 
kingdom  gained  new  strength,  and  an  attempt  w.s3  made  to  drive 
the  Greeks  entirely  out  of  Itidy  by  conquering  the  northerp  part  of  the 
Exavchate,  which  he  united  with  Lombardy.  This  led  to  a  dispute  with 
the  Roman  bishops,  who  bad  already,  availing  themselves  of  the  weakness 
of  the  Greek  governors,  taken  possession  of  several  parjts  of  the  Exarch- 
ate. The  new  king  oif  the  Franks,  Pepin,  supported  ihe  Eoman  see, 
which  occasioned  a  new  war  under  Astolfs  successor,  Desiderius,  in  774, 
and  ultimately  Hed  to  the  eqdre  overthrow  of  the  Lombafdiaa  dominions 
by  ChaiieBaagne. 

Naples  and  Sicify.^  Charlemagne,  having  united  the  Lombardian 
crown  with  that  of  l^e  Prankish  empire,  bestowed  part  of  the  Exarchate, 
and  the  Pentapolis,  on  Pope  Leo  III.  in  800.     Some  remains  of  the  Ex- 
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ardisto  ImcI  been  left  In  Lower  Italy»  and  now  became  a  aoene  of  civil  war: 
tbe  Grfeeke  wbo  lived  there  having  called  the  Arabs  from  Sicily  to  anist 
^m  agaiaat  tbe  Germans.  When  this  storm  was  appeased,  the  Normans, 
who  bad  entered  the  service  of  tbe  Lombardian  dukes  of  Benevento  and 
Capua,  vanquished  the  Greeks,  and  succeeded  in  making  themselves  mas- 
ters of  Lower  Italy  and  Sicily;  but  their  kings  acknowledged  the  Pope  ss 
their  liege  lord.  After  the  extinction  of  the  Norman  kings,  the  House  of 
Hohenstaufen  succeeded  to  Naples  by  right  of  inheritance,  and  exenaaed 
the  supreme  power  here  from  1193  to  1268.  It  was  against  the  last 
qiembm  of  this  House  that  the  Pope  called  the  French  prince  Charles  of 
Anjou  to  his  aid  in  1265.  Charles  made  himself  master  of  Naples  after 
having,  in  1268,  conquered  and  beheaded  Conradin,  the  last  stem  of  the 
House  of  Hohenstaufen;  but  he  lost  Sicily  on  the  Sicilian  vespers  of  the 
SOth  of  March  1282.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  Peter,  king  of  Arragon, 
the  son<4n-]aw  of  Manfred  of  tbe  House  of  Hohenstaufen,  who  was  biooself 
a  natural  son  of  Frederick  II.;  but  Naples  was  in  the  conm  of  time  again 
united  with  Sicily. 

Sawnf.2  Ia  Upper  Italy,  the  Lombardian  cities,  at  the  head  of  which 
stood  Milan,  became  very  powerfrd,  particularly  during  the  agitated  epoch 
of  the  last  Carlovingians.  After  a  long  and  obstinate  struggle,  in  which 
these  towns,  excited  and  sustained  by  the  spirit  of  liberty,  industry,  and 
commerce,  successfrilly  maintained  their  freedom  against  the  emperor 
Frederick  I.,  they  obtained  an  almost  complete  independence  in  the  peace 
of  Constance,  concluded  in  1183.  Their  wealth  increased  rapidly  during 
the  Crusades,  in  which  epoch  also  their  republican  constitution  was  gra- 
dually developed,  and  their  civilization  advanced.  Certain  families,  how- 
ever, gradually  obtained  a  decided  influence  upon  the  government  in  dif- 
ferent cities,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  getting  the  helm  of  afiairs  entirdy 
into  their  ovm  hands.  It  was  thus  that  the  possessions  of  the  counts  of 
Savoy  were  formed  in  Upper  Italy  frt>m  the  remnants  of  the  ancient  Bnr- 
gundian  dominions ;  they  got  possession  of  Turin,  Asti,  and  Nice,  and 
gradually  enlarged  their  territories  by  marriage  and  inheritance.  Under 
tbe  emperor  Sigismond,  in  1416,  Amadous  was  created  fint  duke  of  Savoy. 

Milan.^  In  Milan  the  influence  of  the  family  of  Visconti  was  so 
great,  that  the  emperor  Henry  VII.,  in  1310,  named  Mattheus  Msoonti 
imperial  governor  of  Milan;  and  John  Galeazzo  Visconti  obtained  in 
1395  the  title  of  duke  from  king  Wencislaus.  To  this  duchy  then  be- 
longed Brescia,  Bergamo,  Pisdua,  Vicenza,  and  several  other  towns. 

Mantua.']  In  Mantua,  Francis  Gonzaga,  in  1432,  obtained  the  dignity 
of  a  Margrave  from  the  emperor  Sigismond. 

F'lorence,']  The  House  of  Medici  had  flourished  in  Florence  «nce 
1400,  but  it  was  only  in  1530  that  Charles  V.  conferred  upon  that  family 
tbe  dignity  of  dukes,  which  the  House  of  Este  in  Modena  had  obtained 
from  tiie  emperor  Frederick  III.  so  early  as  1452,  in  the  person  of  the 
Margrave  Borro. 

Venice.]  More  poweriul  tiian  any  of  the  other  Italian  States,  rose  the 
Republic  of  Venice.  At  the  bead  of  this  independent  commercial  aris- 
tocracy stood  an  elected  Doge. 

Geno<u]  Genoa  struggled  with  Pisa  and  Venice  for  the  preponderance 
in  the  Mediterranean.  In  1329  the  dignity  of  the  Doge  was  created  in 
Genoa. 

Statee  of  the  Church.']  Tbe  Popes  had  at  an  earlier  epoch  than  that 
of  the  origin  of  many  of  the  Italian  principalities,  laid  (he  foundation  of 
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their  irorldly  power  in  the  donation  of  the  Fmkish  longs.  It  was  a  bold 
and  masterly  piece  of  policy  in  the  Popes  to  bestow  the  Sidlian  crown  in 
fief  npon  the  Normans  in  order  to  attach  them  to  the  interests  of  the  see 
of  Rome,  and  to  estabHsh  the  system  of  a  clerical  hierarchy. 

Parma  and  PiacenzaJ^  The  towns  and  dominions  of  Parma  and 
Piacenza  were,  in  1546,  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  dnchy  by  Pope  Panl  IlL, 
of  the  Famese  family,  and  gxren  to  his  natural  son,  Peter  Celoys  Farnese, 
in  whose  family  they  remained  till  its  extinction. 

Malta,']  The  island  of  Malta,  after  having  passed  consecntiYely  into 
the  hands  of  the  Eastrogoths,  Greeks,  Arabs,  and  Normans,  and  aftef 
baring  been  miited  with  Sicily,  was  in  1530  giren  by  Charles  V.  to  the 
knights  of  St  John. 

This  brief  sketch  of  the  general  history  of  Italy  will  serre  as  an  in- 
trodnction  to  the  respectire  historical  chapters  which  we  intend  to  devote 
to  each  of  the  Italian  States. 


CHAP,  ir.— PHYSICAL  F£ATUHES-CLIMATE— SOIL  AND  PRO- 
DUCTIONS-MANUFACTURES AND  COMMERCE. 

Of  all  European  conntries  Italy  is  represented  as  affording  the  greatest 
beauties  of  landscape,  and  exhibiting  in  the  greatest  perfection  that  variety 
of  surface  in  which  the  chief  charm  of  prospect  consists,  while  the  soil  is 
corered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  the  most  beautifid  plants,  and  the  un* 
common  serenity  of  the  atmosphere  heightens  the  impresnon  excited  by 
the  whole.  To  a  classical  scholar  the  scenery  of  this  country  is  rendered 
more  exquisitely  interesting  in  the  survey  of  those  streams  and  mountains 
long  familiar  to  him  from  Uie  perusal  of  his  favourite  writers,  and  the  con- 
templation of  those  cities  and  ruins  which  have  been  associated  in  his  mind 
with  the  most  illustrious  events  of  history. 

Italy  forms  a  large  peninsula,  beginning  at  the  foot  of  a  secondary  chain 
of  mountains  which  runs  out  from  the  Alps  towards  the  S.,  flattens  gradu- 
ally into  plains,  and  at  last  sinks  into  the  sea.     Except  the  Po,  the  rivers 
are  not  very  important ;  but  there  are  numerous  bays,  peninsulas,  and 
islands,  and  so  many  parts  are  washed  by  the  sea,  that  in  extent  of  coasts 
Italy  IB  not  surpassed  by  any  country  of  continental  Europe.     In  the  N. 
and  W.,  mountains  rising  into  the  clouds  separate  it  from  the  rest  of 
Europe ;  a  few  passes  lead  over  this  chain,  from  which  a  single  ridge  runs 
out  over  the  whole  peninsula,  under  the  name  of  the  Appenines,  and  even 
passes  over  into  the  island  of  Sicily.     On  both  sides  of  the  Appenines 
extend  the  Italian  plains.     The  coasts  are  flat,  and  unprotected  in  the 
N.  E.,  where  the  Po  and  several  rapid  coast-rivers,  flowing  from  the  neigh- 
bouring Alps,  rush  with  great  impetuosity  into  the  sea;  but  every  where 
else  they  are  guarded  by  high  rocks  and  steep  clifis.    The  general  declina- 
tion IB  determined  by  the  Appenines.     Upper  Italy,  where  the  Appenines 
approach  the  S.  W.  coast,  has  its  declination  towards  the  Adriatic ;  and  the 
rest  of  Italy  declines  on  one  ride  of  this  chain  towards  the  Tyrmenian  sea, 
and  on  the  other  towards  the  Adriatic  and  the  Ionian  seas.    The  northern 
or  continental  part  of  Italy  is  a  large  valley  extending  between  the  Alps 
and  Appenines.     Along  the  Po  the  soil  is  very  rich  and  productive.    The 
Alps  in  Upper  Italy  present  a  slaty  surface,  which  rests  on  a  calcareous 
basis.     On  some  of  the  mountains  volcanic  productions  are  found,  and  the 
stratas  are  broken  and  interrupted.     The  districts  of  Padua,  Vicenxa,  and 
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Verona,  we  vokanie,  Imt  fary  waU-waltred,  and  ^Ktrenely  fierce.  Hn 
•onth  of  Itdy  has  not  uracil  water;  Bwesx  Tntcaiiyt  (iHmga  moimtttiMrai, 
does  not  aboiind  in  it,  and  the  nf$n  which  come  down  from  the  Appeninei 
are  rather  breoka  which  often  ontiraly  diaappesr  during  the  Bummer.  Raio 
ii  somotiraei  entiioly  wanting ;  and  the  Inxnriant  Tegetalion  of  this  put 
of  Italy  is  mostly  owing  to  its  Tolcaaic  soiL  The  coast  of  the  Adriatic, 
from  ^e  mosdth  of  the  Poito  Cape  Lenca,  on  the  N.  aide  of  the  Appe- 
nines  is  almost  entirely  calcaiaons ;  bnt  the  southern  side,  or  the  cosit  of 
the  Tynhsnian  sea  from  Fiaa  to  S^erno,  is  volcanic.  The  lowerdiatridi 
of  this  coast  oonsiBt  of  yoleanic  ashes,  and  the  rolcahic  appearaaoes  in- 
crease as  wo  proceed  sonthwardsy  so  that  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that 
this  region  is  destined  to  become  one  day  the  scene  of  a  fearful  ezplonoa 
of  subterranean  lire.  Barren  steppes  and  pestiferous  tracts  of  land  axe 
found  at  Manfredonia  and  Barietta,  the  Maremna  of  Sienna,  and  the  Pon- 
tine marshes ;  in  Upper  Italy  too,  some  very  unwholeeome  districts  exist 
in  the  Lagunes  and  marshes  of  the  Po. 

Rwen, — 7%e  Po.]  Italy  is  intersected  with  rivers  which  flow  in  eroy 
direction  to  the  sea.    Of  these  the  Po  ia  by  frr  the  most  inquntant  fior 
magnitude  and  length  of  course,  and  is  justly  denominated  the  prince  of 
the  Italian  streams.     On  account  of  its  depu  it  received  from  the  Lign- 
rians,  who  dwelt  in  its  neighbourhood,  the  appellation  of  BodmaUf  or 
*  the  bottomless.'     The  elaasic  pen  of  Ovid  hais  immortalised  it  aiukr  the 
name  of  Bridtmuiy  as  eoBsi^*ratod  by  the  M  of  Phaaton»  shaded  bv  his 
sister-poplars,   and  onricherf  *  by  their  amber-tears.      This  magnince&t 
stream  rises  within  &e  French  lines  in  the  recesses  of  Moont  Vesnlos 
or  Viso,  at  an  elevatiim  of  6,i66  feet,  30  miles  to  the  W.  of  Turin, 
on  the  very  confines  of  France  and  Italy,  and  nearly  in  the  paiaikl 
of  Mount  Danphiae  in  Daaphin^,  and  Saluzso  in  Piedmont.    Descend* 
ing  from  the  Western  Alps,  it  passes  on  the  N.E.  of  Sslnno,  by 
Carignan,  to  Turin:  receiving,  even  in  this  short  space,  many  Alpine 
streams,  as  the  Varila,  Maura,  and  Grana,  from  the  south,  and  the 
Felice,  Sagon,  and  othen  from  the  north.     Most  of  these  streama,  harin; 
bad  a  longer  course  than  that  which  ia  called  the  Po,  might  perhaps  be 
more  justly  regarded  as  the  jNincipal  river ;  nay,  the  Tanaro,  which  rises 
in  the  Appenines,  and  flows  into  the  Po  some  miles  below  Alesaandria, 
might  claim,  in  the  river  Stan,  a  more  remote  source  than  the  Po  itself. 
After  leaving  the  walls  of  Turin,  the  Po  receives  innnmerable  riven  and 
rivulets  from  the  Alps  on  the  north,  and  the  Appenines  on  the  south. 
Among  the  former  may  be  named  the  Doria,  the  Sesia,  the  Tesrino,  ^ 
Adda,  the  Oglio,  and  the  Mincio,  to  the  £•  of  which,  the  Adige,  an  in- 
dependent stream,  descends  from  the  Alps  of  Tyrol,  and  puranea  a  coone 
of  200  miles  to  the  Adriatie.     From  the  south,  the  Po  reoeivoa  the  larfs 
river  Tanaro,  itself  swelled  by  the  Belba,  the  Bormida,  the  Stars,  and 
other  streams.     The  other  southern  streams  are  of  less  consequence;  bnt^ 
among  them  may  be  named  the  Trebbia,  a  rapid  stream,  franona  for  the 
defeat  of  the  consul  Sempsonins  by  Hannibal,  and,  in  modern  times,  by 
the  hard-earned  victory  of  Suwarrow  over  marshal  Macdonald,  the  rirer 
of  Parma,  and  the  Psnaro  which  enters  the  Po  at  Stellate  to  the  W*  of 
Ferrara.     The  comparative  course  of  the  Po  is  ainmt  SOD  Briti^  miles. 
Its  average  breadth  from  Turin,  where  it  becomes  navigable,  to  Aroo^ 
where  it  fdia  into  the  Adriatic,  is  1200  feet.    To  the  N.  of  Feiraia  it  is  as 
broad  as  the  Rhine  at  Dusseldorf ;  and,  before  it  receives  the  Mincio,  U 
rivals  the  Danube  at  Vienna.     Its  depth  is  every  where  great;  and  its 
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current  Ktnmg  and  rapid.  Hie  sand  and  gravel  washed  from  ibe  Alps  and 
Appenines  by  its  nnmerons  ^bntaiy  streams  bare  elevated  the  bed  ot 
tbe  Po  in  modem  times,  so  that  in  many  plaees  banks  of  30  feet  higfa  ara 
necessary  to  preserve  the  country  from  inmidation.  Tbe  canal  of  Naviglo 
unites  the  navigation  of  tbe  Tessino  and  Po. 

Th^  7\'^.*|  Hie  next  for  size,  but  snperior  in  point  of  classical  cele- 
brity, is  the  river  Tiber,  wbid!i,  rising  in  the  Appenines,  near  the  source  of 
tbe  Amo,  and  passing  by  iWngia  and  Rome,  entera  the  Mediterranean 
after  a  comparative  course  of  150  British  miles.  It  is  said  to  receive  42 
liven  or  torrents,  many  of  them  celebrated  in  Roman  story,  and  has  a 
stream  always  full.     However,  the  Tiber  is  only  300  feet  wide  at  Rome* 

The  length  of  the  eonrse  of  the  Adige  is  idmost  that  of  the  Po.  It 
becomes  navigable  on  entering  Italy,  and  fklls  into  tbe  Adriatic  at  Bren*- 
daUu  We  have  already  mentioned  this  river  in  onr  description  of  Tyrol. 
The  coasting  rivers  of  Venice  aie  the  Budnta,  the  Piave,  tbe  Tagliamento,' 
and  the  Isonzo.  The  Var,  which  forms  the  boundaries  between  France 
and  Piedmont,  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  at  Tonr  de  Sems.  The 
Fsglion,  a  coaisting  river  of  Piedmont,  ftills  into  the  sea  at  Nice.  Tbe 
Magra  is  a  coasting  river  of  which  tbe  motith  is  at  Monte  Marcello. 
Tbe  Sercbio,  a  coasting  river,  fklls  into  the  sea  at  S.  Ginliano.  The  Amo 
descends  from  tbe  Appenines  and  flows  into  the  sea  at  Pisa.  The  Fiora, 
the  Marta,  the  Mignone,  the  Arone,  the  Astnra,  the  Garigllano,  one  of  the 
largest  riven  of  Naples,  llie  Voltomo,  the  Silaro,  die  OfoaMC^  the  Fortore, 
the  Biferno,  and  the  Pescara,  ate  all  Neapolitan  riven.  The  Asone,  the 
Chiento,  the  £simo,  the  Metanro,  the  Marecchio,  the  Ronca,  and  the  Mon-* 
tone,  belong  to  the  States  of  tiie  Chnrch.  In  Sidly  liiere  are  tbe  Giarreta 
and  the  Salso;  in  Sardinia,  the  Oristano  and  Rumendosa;  in  Conica,  the 
Uamone  and  Tavfgnano.  Many  of  the  riven  of  Upper  Italy  are  navt^ 
gable  eitbet  naturally  or  by  att,  and  several  are  united  widi  one  another,  or 
with  the  lakes  by  canals;  but  in  Central  and  Lower  Italy  there  are  no 
navigable  riven  except  the  Amo  and  Tiber.  Some  of  the  Italian  riven 
at  their  month  form  pernicious  maremnas.  llie  Oreo,  which  descends 
from  Mount  Cervin,  forms  at  Ceresole  a  vertical  cascade  of  2400  feet; 
and  the  torrent  of  Evanson  in  its  descent  from  Mont  Rosa  has  a  fall  of 
1200  feet.  The  cataract  of  Temi,  formed  by  the  Nar,  is  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  in  tbe  world.  The  river  Velino,  a  little  before  its  junction  with 
tbe  Nar,  suddenly  rushes  down  a  precipice  300  feet  high,  and  dashes  so 
violently  on  the  subjacent  rocks  that  a  great  part  of  tbe  stream  rises  in 
vapour.  It  afterwards  falls  down  two  othet  precipices  nearly  of  the  same 
height,  tbe  waters  each  time  rising  into  a  khid  of  mist.  The  aggregate 
height  of  these  falls  is  800  feet.  The  river  llverone,  the  ancient  Anio, 
baa  a  fall  of  50  feet,  near  Tivoli. 

Lalces.J  Italy  abounds  in  beautiful  lakes,  particularly  in  the  northern 
division.  Tlie  liago  Maggiore,  or  lake  of  Locarno,  is  27  miles  long,  by 
3  of  medial  breadth :  stretching  from  Locafno  in  the  Swiss  canton  of  Tes- 
sino, to  Teste,  in  the  government  of  Milan.  It  is  connected  by  the  canal 
of  Tinicello  with  the  town  of  Milan.  Its  shores  abound  with  Alpine 
beauties,  and  its  depth  is  immense  being  no  less  than  1800  feet.  This 
lake  is  connected  by  the  Tresa  with  the  lake  Luglmo  on  tbe  E.,  celebrated 
for  its  beautifril  Boromsean  isles.  Farther  to  the  E.  is  the  lake  of  Como; 
which  is  joined  by  that  of  Lecco.  It  is  about  32  mfles  in  length  }  but 
the  mediid  breadth  is  not  above  2^  miles.  Still  farther  to  the  E.  is  the 
lake  of  Iso,  which  is  followed  by  the  noble  Lago  di  Garda  celebrated  by 
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Viigil  in  his  pastonk  nnder  the  name  of  Benacui.  It  has  an  expanse 
of  SO  British  miles  in  length,  by  eight  in  breadth.  The  scenery  of  these 
lakes— which  all  belong  to  the  Lombardo- Venetian  States — ^ia  highly  ia- 
teresting,  and  has  called  forth  all  the  powers  of  song  and  charms  of  poetry 
to  describe  their  beauties.  One  word  of  Viigil  has  given  dignity  Co  die 
Larian  lake;  one  verse  of  his  has  commnnicated  the  grandenr  of  the 
Ocean  to  the  Benacns ;  ^  and  a  few  lines  hare  raised  the  streamlet  oi  the 
Mindns  above  the  full  and  majestic  Danube.  One  grand  feature  which 
distingnishes  the  scenery  of  the  northern  Italian  lakes  from  that  of  the 
lakes  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  or  of  the  Caledonian  lochs,  is 
the  effect  produced  on  the  mind  and  feelings  of  the  British  traveller,  from 
the  sublime  i^^ieaiance  of  the  Alpine  ridge  which  rises  above  their  ex- 
tremities, or  envelopes  them  in  its  bosom,  and  presents  every  mountain- 
form  and  colour,  from  the  curve  to  the  pinnacle,  and  from  the  deep  tinti 
of  the  forest  to  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  snow,  so  that  to  the  traveller 
recently  returned  from  Italy,  Windermere  appears  a  pool,  and  Skiddaw 
shrinks  into  a  hillock.  Lochlomond  is  the  only  lake  in  this  countiy  which 
can  vie  with  those  Alpine  waters,  skirted  as  it  is  by  the  lofty  Benfomond, 
and  embracing  in  its  broad  expanse  a  number  of  charming  little  islands. 
Yet  the  heathy  sides,  the  naked  brow,  the  heavy  lumpish  form  of  Benlo- 
mond  and  the  lifeless  masses  around  it,  are  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
bold,  the  varied,  and  the  animated  scenery,  which  presents  to  the  aston- 
ished view  the  incipient  beauties  of  spring,  the  glories  of  summer,  or  the 
finished  splendours  of  autumn,  contrasted  with  the  glaciers  that  crown 
the  summits,  or  hang  on  the  sides  of  the  Italian  Alps.  In  Savoy  there 
are  the  lakes  of  Bouiget  and  Annecy,  and  a  part  of  the  lake  of  Geneva 
belongs  to  that  country.  In  Piedmont  is  the  small  lake  of  Viverone ;  in 
Tuscany  the  Lago  di  M.  Ignoso,  di  Fucecchio,  di  Seria,  and  di  Castiglione ; 
in  Lucca  the  Lago  di  Maasaciuccoli ;  in  the  States  of  the  Church 
the  Lago  di  Bolsena,  di  Bracciano,  and  di  Perugia;  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  the  Lago  di  Celano  and  Di  Fondi;  tlie  lakes  of  Varano,  Lesina, 
and  Salpi,  are  connected  with  the  sea;  and  those  of  Agnano  and  Avemo 
are  quite  insignificant ;  in  the  Isle  of  Sicily  there  are  not  any  consider- 
able lakes,  neither  are  there  any  in  Sardinia  and  Corsica. 

Mountaitu — the  Alps."}  The  most  important  mountains  of  Italy  are 
the  Alps ;  which,  rising  from  the  sea  to  the  W.  of  Oneglia,  run  for  a 
short  space  in  a  western  direction,  and  then  assume  a  northern  course  as 
far  as  the  frontiers  of  Savoy  and  Dauphine,  where  a  lateral  ridge,  pro- 
jecting from  the  main  range,  and  extending  in  a  western  direction,  separates 
Dauphine  on  the  S.  from  Savoy  on  the  N.,  and  which  is  also  separated 
from  Italy  on  the  £.  by  the  main  range.  The  Alps  then  take  a  north-wes- 
tern course,  terminated  in  this  direction  by  Mont  Blanc  '  or  the  white 
mountain.'  From  thence  they  run  north-east,  separating  the  Valais  in 
Switzerland  from  the  duchy  of  Aost  and  part  of  the  Milanese,  as  far  as  St 
Gothard  and  the  sources  of  the  Tessino.  From  thence,  in  a  waving  direc- 
tion, they  run  almost  due  £.,  separating  the  Milanese,  the  Trentine,  and 
ci-devant  Venetian  territories  on  the  S.,  from  the  Valteline,  the  Tyrol,  and 
Carinthia  on  the  N.  They  then  assume  a  south-eastern  direction,  as  far 
as  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Cattaro ;  and  are  there  known  by  the  appel- 
lation of  Montenegro,  or  *  the  black  mountain.'  Running  in  this  direc- 
tion parallel  with  &e  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  they  separate  Istria,  Morlachia, 

■  Geor,  II.  IGO. 
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•nd  Dalmatia  on  the  S.  W.  from  Camiolay  Anstriaa  and  Turkish  Crofttia, 
HerzegoYina)  and  Bosnia  on  the  N.  £• 

Am  to  the  term  Alpsy  we  are  altogether  uncertain  whether  it  is  of  Gallic 
or  Roman  origin,  lliese  mountains  received  anciently—as  they  still  do  in 
modem  times — rarions  q)pellations«  The  Maritime  Alps  stretch  between 
Nice  and  Provence,  from  the  Mediteiranean  to  Mont  Viso  the  source  of 
the  Po.  The  CotHan  Alps  extend  from  Mont  Viso  to  Mont  Cenis,  or 
between  Piedmont  and  Dauphin^.  The  Grecian  Alps  extend  from  Mont 
Cenis  as  far  as  the  Col  de  bon  Homme.  The  Pennine  Alps  extend  from 
the  Col  de  bon  Homme  and  the  Great  Bernard  as  fieur  as  Mont  Rosa,  and 
separate  Piedmont  from  Savoy  and  the  Valais.  The  Lepontine  or  Helvetic 
Alps  reach  from  Mont  Rosa  to  the .  Bemandine  and  Moschelhom  in  the 
Grisons,  skirting  the  Valais  on  the  north,  and  inclosing  the  group  of  the  St 
Gothard  and  the  Lackmanierbeig,  dividing  Switzerland  from  Piedmont  and 
Lombardy.  The  BJuetian  Alps  extend  from  the  Bernardino  to  the  Drey- 
hemspitze  on  the  western  frontier  of  Carinthia,  and  g^ve  rise  to  the  Tessino, 
Adda,  Adige,  Inn,  and  Salza  rivers.  This  part  of  the  Alpine  range  compre- 
hends the  Valteline,  the  Grisons,  and  the  Tyrol.  The  Noric  Alps  reach 
from  the  Dreyhemspitze  across  Carinthia  and  Styria,  to  the  plains  of 
Oedenburg  in  Hungary>  dividing  in  their  progress  eastward,  Carinthia 
and  Styria  from  Salzburg  and  Austria.  They  were  so  named  from  iVbrt- 
cian^  a  Roman  colony.  The  Camic  Alps  commence  at  Mount  Pelegrino, 
and  readi  as  far  £.  as  the  Teiglau,  whidi  gives  rise  to  the  Save,  and  com* 
prebends  the  mountuns  running  S.  of  the  Drave  to  that  point.  A  lateral 
range  from  this  separates  Friuli  from  the  peninsula  of  Istria.  The  Julian 
Alps  are  an  elongation  of  the  Camic  Alps,  ramifying  from  the  Terglau, 
comprehending  the  mountains  that  extend  from  the  source  of  the  Save  to 
that  of  the  Knlpa,  and  from  thence  to  Mount  Kleck  near  Zeng  in  Hunga- 
rian Dalmatia.  They  separate  Caraiola  from  Croatia,  Carinthia  from 
Friuli,  and  Hungarian  Dalmatia  from  Austrian  and  Turkish  Croatia.  The 
DinaricAlps  reach  from  Mount  Kleck,  near  Zeng  to  the  frontiers  of  Upper 
Albania  in  a  S.£.  direction,  separating  Turkish  Croatia  and  Bosnia  from 
Dalmatia.  From  this  point  they  become  confounded  with  the  Balkan  or 
Hatmus,  which  runs  through  European  Turkey  as  for  £.  as  the  Black  Sea, 
and  separates  the  southem  side  of  the  basin  of  the  Danube  from  the  rest 
of  that  region.  In  general,  the  Alps  rise  in  successive  elevations  from  the 
sea  to  Mont  Blanc  Monts  Genevre,  Viso,  Cenis,  Roch  Melon,  Iseran,  and 
the  Col  de  Tende,  are  the  most  noted  summits  of  the  Westem  Alps.  Mont 
Blanc,  Mont  Maudit,  Mont  Rosa,  Mont  Cerrin,  Combin,  and  the  Great 
St  Bemard,  are  the  highest  of  ^e  northern  chain;  and  the  lofty  Mont 
Simplon  rears  its  head  in  awful  majesty  over  the  valley  of  the  Tosa, 
while  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  the  long  vista  of  the  Levantine  is  closed 
on  the  N.  by  Uie  magnificent  St  Gothard.  * 

*  The  foUomng  uaLitiof  the  Prindjxd  Elevations. 

Mont  Biinc,  io  tlM  Ftanine  Alps,  by  Tralles  io  1796, 

Ron,  do.         by  WeldcD,  1882, 

Ortelen  Horn,  between  Bomioand  tbe  Tyrol,  by  Keller, 
Cerrin  or  the  Matterhom,  in  tbe  Pennine  Alps,  by  Saussure, 
Mount  Loneim,  from  Malte  Brun, 

— —  Combin,  in  the  Pennine  AIjm,  by  Keller, 

—  Pelroz,  bead  of  tbe  Vallieusa,  from  Zacb, 
I>oapilon,  Hants  Alps,  by  Welden, 
Dome  de  Ooutte,  near  Moiit  Blanc,  by  Sanwure, 
Jeaelmo,  Hants  Alps,  by  Farmond 
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The  ^pt|  indeed,  era  Mt  to  be  oempered,  in  point  of  eltitude,  widi 
Ae  coloMel  •uminits  of  the  Andes.  Bnt  it  mMt  be  kept  in  miad,  that 
the  Andea  atuid  on  ii  pbtt  wboM  bnw  is  fron  6000  to  9000  feei  aboTS 
ihe  level  of  the  see.    This  is  the  can  «t  leest  in  the  pronnoe  of  Qmto; 


Ncedlflk  N.  £.  of  tbe  Col  do  Ooont,  near  Mont  Blanc,  Joaroal 
do  PhyoloiiOf  .■••■•• 
Mowt  VlM,  at  *•  anmef  Iko  Fo,  Cottlan  Alpi,  hf  WoMoo, 
Poak,  N.  £.  of  tiM  C<ade  Lanion,  Uauti  Alp^  from  Zacb,  . 
Mouot  OUn,  ...  do.  do. 

Col  do  Moont  Vlio  do  Blitolai,  do.  4a.   . 

GoldoNlof^  •  .  .do.  dow  . 

Mountain  betiroen  tbo  raUoj*  of  Matter  and  Sam,  by  Welden, 
Mount  Ozon,  Hanti  Alpi,  from  Zacfa. 


8,174 
8,l«6 
2,165 
2,16S 
2,108 
2,160 
2,2i7 
2,104 


M^OBS 


liocWH  bead  of  tbe  laer,  ...        do.  2,036 

Oraat  Pelottz,  W.  of  Brianoon,  Hauu  AIpo,  from  Zacb,  2,108 

Monot  de  Maorln,  .  .        do.  do^  SJOM 

Pmfc  btwoi  Manrin  and  JaoliplMO,  do.  do.  •     2,060 

Moontain,  N.W«  of  Brbnoon,  do.  do.  .    2,023 

AJguHle  de  Midi,  near  Meant  Blanc,  Journal  de  Pbysiqoe,  2,069 

LeeTivie  EHIom,  Haiila  Alpe,  from  Zadh,  1,002 

Moone  Lnnram,  4m,  do.      •  laSW 

AiguUlo  do  Goutte,  Pennine  Alp%  Journal  de  Pbyelque^    .  1,980 

AiiuIUe  de  Dru,  do.  do.  .  •      1,0I>6 

Mount  Oidiou  de  la  Grave^  Hanti  Alps,  fimn  2mA,  1,860 

Kebm  Kmmip  Hjpltwt,  near  Ortelen  Uom,  by  WeMen*  1,8^0 

AlfuUlede  Argentiere,  near  Mount  Blanc,  by  Ramond,      •  1,902 

Dent  de  Pferaeee,         in  BaToy ,    .  by  WMdon,     .       I,b08 

Monte  DflUa  Da^gnmim,  do.  do.      .  1,866 

Monte  Freren,  do.        -  .  .        do.  .      1,856 

Koo  St  Miebael,  btgbeit  point  of  Mount  Cenfi,  do.  1,848 

Mont  OoaoTve.  Cottian  Alps  from  Malle  Bran* 
Mooio  Garfto,  near  Duiwie,  do. 

Rocbe  Melon,  or  Roca  Melona,  &  £.  of  Mount  Cenie,  by  Wdden,    1 ,818 
Mont  la  Rame,  in  Savoy,  .do.  1,811 

AIndUo  do  Arvu,  Safny,  «  .  .  do.    .      1,788 

Celde  GeanL  8aioy,by  Sanaaore,     ....  1,968 

Col  de  Saiz,  Hauta  Alps,  from  Zaob,     ....      1,728 
Mount  Velan,  higbeet  pohit  of  the  Great  St  Bernard,  M.  Mewlth, 

ValaiHHi,S.£.  BideoftheUttleStBoniwdyMakeBffM. 

Gbaillet  de  Vieus,  Haute  Alpe^  from  Zacb,  .  .  1,704 

Mount  Buet,  Saroy,  .by  Saumure, 

Summit  of  ibe  LHde  St  Beinard,  Gealan  Alpe,       do. 

Col  de  Cfomont,  Savoys  ...         do. 

Mount  Breren,      do.  .  .  .  do.         . 

Croix  de  Bon  ilomme,  Chtdan  Alpe,  •        do. 

ColdelaSogni,  do.     .  do.         . 

Val  dtt  Ferrier,  Papaino  Alpe,  .  .        do. 

Col  de  Balme,  do.      .  .  do.         . 

Montanvert,  do.  .  .  .       do. 

Pkiory  of  CbaiMnny,  in  Saroy,     .  .  do.        . 

Prmdfial  SummUt  of  the  Appeninet. 


mitpfMnifneSebDi 
do. 
do. 

do.      • 
do. 

do.      • 
do. 


MonteComo,  orGran-SaaM»,lnNaplee,tboU|^ioeteum»H,ff 

• Amaao,  blf  beet  point  of  ibe  mountaine  of  M^ella, 

—   Velino^  or  Avellino,  in  Naples  Weitem  Point, 

Vdoim,  nif  b  Caatellocdo,  bi|heet  point,     . 

Monte  Vdino,  or  Arellino,  in  Naplea,  Eaateni  Point, 

Mountaine  called  La  Sibllla,  bigbeet  point, 

Terminillo  Grande,  near  CiTlta  Oucate, 

Monte  Cimone,  or  tbe  Mons  Oimmmt,  fh>m  tbe  Almanadi  de  Genm^ 

Terminillo  Piccolo,  from  prof.  Sebow, 

Monte  Amiata*  ...  do.         . 
Catria,                                          do. 

San  Pelegrino»  .  .  do.         . 

Monte  Penlnnoy  do. 

— —  CalTOt  do.         . 

— —  Gonaro^  near  Palombaroi  do. 


18,878 
18,800 
18,854 
18,848 
18,756 
18,4^2 
I8,4i6 
18,898 
18.170 
18,168 
18,186 
12,868 
12,874 
18,786 
18,6S6 
i2,6W 
I2.M4 
l«i406 
12,900 
12,188 
18,168 
12,068 
11,897 
li,hi0 
11.788 
11,7S6 
11,620 

ii,oor 

11,508 

11,898 

11,018 

11,087 

10,881 

10,880 

10,112 

8^4 

8,890 

8,870 

e,€6S 

8^U 

7,648 

7,658 

6,166 

8,864 


EnglUhFf«r. 
9,448 
9^865 

.  8,207 
8,162 
7,986 
7,228 
7,040 
6^979 
6>S80 
6,798 
8,590 
8,168 
6,167 
^116 

.      4^882 
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indy  dieiefore,  die  Alpe  ^Pirfien  Tiewad  from  the  loiir  pUbn  of  Italy  or 
Switzeriandy  may  appear  as  higfa  to  the  Tieir  as  the  Andes  when  Men 
from  the  elevated  plain  of  Quito.  The  Andes  appear  in  their  greatest 
tnajeety  when  viewed  from  the  oea.    The  Himala3ra  moontains  are  a 


TIm  BMit  nstid  pwMt  of  tha  Alpa  an  ih%  following :  Itt  Th4  pMs  of  the  Bochetta, 
Ifladlng  from  the  dty  of  Geooa  to  the  plelna  of  Piedmoot»  It  ia  very  narrow  and  confined. 
Thie  erert  of  thla  paea  ia  6.660  EngUah  feel  abore  the  eitf  of  Genoa.    On  the  S.  elda  of 
Piadmont  the  dehia  ia  oonunanded  br  the  fertreea  of  Gavl.    In  tho  amiog  of  1800  the 
B#ohetta  waa  atormad  bv  general  Melaii  and  15,000  French  under  Maseena,  though 
aided  bya  nnmerona  artillery,  and  the  natural  advantagca  of  a  narrow  paas  preeenting  a 
harrier  almeet  ineupenble,  were  eompeUed,  alker  an  obatlnate  atroggle  and  the  leee  of 
thair  iBtrenchmanta,  to  ahelter  thenuelTea  behind  the  rmmparta  of  (Jienoa.    The  2d  paaa 
ia  that  of  Mount  Generre  in  the  Cottian  Alpe,  20  British  miles  of  horizontal  distance 
to  the  &  W.  of  Snaa.     Thie  pass  is  only  6,491  English  feet  above  the  sea,  and  ia  easily 
sealed,  the  snmmit  being  a  long  and  wide  plain,  tolerably  well  cultivated  in  several 
parts.    The  large  vilbge  of  Botirg  Mount  Geuevre  lies  nearly  in  the  centre,  the  heights 
on  either  side  not  rising  to  lOOO  ftet  above  its  level,  and  are  covered  to  the  top  with  large 
pioee  in  great  abundance.     A  beautiful  road  over  this  pass  was  constructed  by  Frendi 
euglMaegs  by  order  of  Buonaparte.   It  ascends  the  right  bank  of  the  Durance,  whilst  the 
old  read  went  up  the  left  bank.   The  foot  of  this  pass  is  little  more  than  2  miles  N.  £.  of 
Brianoon.   The  3d  pass  Is  that  of  Mount  Cenls  in  the  eame  Alps.    It  is  much  more  eleep 
and  dlQenll  on  the  Italian  etde  than  on  that  of  Dauphin^.    The  road  on  the  Freooh 
aide  aaomds  from  Lans  de  Bouiy>  for  4  miles  in  a  winding  direction,  till  it  reaohee  the 
paa%  which  ia  a  plain  6  milee  long  by  4  milee  wide,  encircled  on  all  sides  by  the  diflhrent 
eminencee  and  ndpe  that  form  the  summit  of  this  part  of  the  chain.    The  ereet  of  this 
paae  ia  6,885  feet  above  the  aen,  and  the  aurrouoding  heights  are  from  8,600  to  4,500  feet 
alMva  the  plain.    In  the  middle  of  this  plain  is  a  circulu*  lake  of  immenen  depth,  and  1 J 
milse  in  diameter.   It  is  6,880  feet  above  the  eea.   To  the  S.  of  this  plain  a  tremendooa 
cliff  pro)eete  towards  the  side  of  Italy,  preeenting  a  broken  and  almoet  perpendicular 
Meeipioe.    From  hence  is  a  prospsct  as  nur  aa  Turin.    The  4lA  pass  is  that  or  the  Little 
Bt  Bernard  In  the  Graian  Alps,  leading  from  Bourg  St  Maurice^  acroes  the  range  to 
La  TuIUe,  on  the  Italian  aide.     This  is  the  identical  pass  by  which  Hannibal  entered 
Italy,  and  is  the  easiest  of  all  those  by  which  Italy  can  be  entered  on  the  side  of  Gaul  or 
aiodam  Fraaoe.    The  summit  is  a  plain  of  2^  miles  in  length,  well  sheltered,  and  hav- 
ing in  ita  centre  a  small  lake,  the  source  of  the  Doria.     The  plain  is  7,210  English  feet 
alMve  the  sea.     To  the  N.  E.  of  the  Hospice  ie  a  large  circle  of  etonee  exactly  reeem- 
bUag  a  Dmidicaldrele,  and  ttniversaliy  denominated  the  circle  of  Hannibal,  who  is  be* 
lleved  by  tradition  to  have  held  a  council  of  war  within  this  indosure,  wiUi  his  officers. 
This  paas  is  practicable  for  mules,  and  in  1815,  a  column  of  6,000  Austrlans,  with  10 
ploeaa  of  cannon,  pOBOwI  it,  and  the  road  Is  in  a  good  state  of  repair.    Ths  bih  pass  la 
that  of  the  Great  St  Bernard,  leading  from  Martigny,  in  the  Valais,  on  the  Swlse  sldeu 
to  Aoet  on  the  Italian  side.     At  the  foot  of  the  peas  on  the  side  of  Italv,  the  road 
dividee  Into  two,  the  one  shorter  but  more  steep  and  dlfSeult,  called  the  Vupeline ;  the 
other  brsader  but  longer,  leads  down  the  valley  of  Aoat,  and  the  vallsy  of  Bardo,  fron^ 
a  caatle  eo  called,  which  commands  the  defile  and  the  valley,  being  seated  on  an  emi- 
nence.   The  aacent  and  descent  from  St  Remi  at  the  foot  of  St  Bernard,  on  the  Italian 
aide,  to  Martigny  on  the  Swiss  side,  is  18  milee.    By  thle  pass  in  1800,  Bnonaparto 
anteiad  Italy,  and  onea  mare  aealed  ita  fate  by  the  decisive  battle  of  Marengo.    The 
Hoepice  or  Convent  is  8,180  feet  above  the  sea,  according  to  a  series  of  observations  by  tlia 
barometer,  made  on  the  spot  for  several  vears,  and  compared  with  similar  observationa 
made  oontemporaneoualy  at  Geneva.    The  6ih  pass  is  that  of  Sempronius,  or  the  Sim- 
ploD,  leading  from  the  head  of  the  Valais  across  the  range  to  the  valley  of  the  Tosa,  and 
the  town  of  Duomo  de  Oesola,  in  the  Milaneee.     A  military  road  over  this  waa 
eonstmcted  in  1802  by  Buonaparte.    The  7M  Is  the  pass  of  St  Gothard,  leading  up 
the  valley  of  the  Beuss,  till  it  creeses  the  range,  and  then  descends  by  Airolo  to  the 
Levantine  vallev,  alongst  the  coune  of  the  Teesin.    It  was  by  this  route  that  the  Ger- 
naana  first  invaded  Italy  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  desar,  and  it  was  by  this  pass  on 
the  side  of  Italy,  that  Suwarrow  in  1799  entered  Switzerland.     Tho  creet  of  tnis  pass 
ia  6,952  feet  above  the  sea.     The  8/Apass  is  that  of  the  Splngen,  leading  firom  Colre  in 
the  GrisoniL  to  the  lake  of  Como.    The  9th  Is  the  Brenner  pass,  leading  over  the  range 
from  the  valley  of  the  Inn,  to  that  of  the  Adige,  passing  by  Botxen,  Bnxen,  Rovereooi 
Trent,  and  Verona,  when  you  enter  the  cidevant  Venetian  territory,  now  Included  la 
Austrian  Italy.    The  creet  of  the  Brenner  pass,  a  few  miles  S.  of  Inspruck,  is  6,463 
feet  above  the  sea.    The  lOM  paas  is  that  of  the  Col  di  Tends,  ecroes  the  maritime  Alpa 


into  the  Piedmonteee  territorv.  This  pass,  called  also  the  Col  de  Cornio,  is  6,560  feet 
above  the  sea.  "  Let  no  one,  says  a  late  ingenious  traveller,  **  imagine  that  the  croea- 
Ing  tlie  Alpe  is  the  work  of  a  moment,  or  done  by  a  single  heroic  eflort,  that  they  are  a 
huge  bat  detached  obain  of  hills,  or  like  the  dotted  Une  we  find  in  the  map.  They 
are  a  oea  or  an  entire  kingdom  pf  mountains.  It  took  us  three  days  to  traverse 
them  in  this,  which  la  the  most  practicable  direction,  and  travelUug  at  a  good 
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Still  more  sablime  oliject,  than  eiAw  the  Alps  or  Andes,  beiag  eeen  at 
244  miles,  rearing  their  lofty  summits  to  the  amazing  height  of  more  than 
28,000  English  feet. 

7%e  Appenines.']  The  Appenines,  '  the  infiuit  Alps,'  as  they  haye 
been  called  by  a  great  poet,  are  more  remarkable  for  length  of  coone 
than  greatness  of  altitude.  These  mountuns  begin  to  assome  that  appel- 
lation in  the  neighbourhood  of  Genoa.  While  the  Alpine  summits  sre 
chiefly  granitic,  the  Appenines — to  speak  in  the  dialect  of  Wwner — axe, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  a  limestone  formation,  and  therefore  abound  in 
the  greatest  Tsriety  of  beautiful  marbles.  Monte  Velino,  near  the  middle 
of  Italy,  is  the  chief  elevation,  being  7872  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Monte  Cimone,  the  ancient  ilfon^  Ctmmtttf,  is  6000  feet  high. 

Glaciers.]  Those  very  extensive  fields  of  ice  which  lie  amidst  the 
Alps  are  divided  into  two  classes :  the  first  occupying  the  deq>  valleys  situ- 
ated in  the  very  bosom  of  the  Alps,  are  termed  by  Wt  Coxe  the  Lower 
Glaciers, — ^the  second,  which  clothe  the  summits  and  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains, are  called  the  Upper  Glaciers.  The  Lower  Glaciera  are  by  fitf  the 
most  deep  and  extensive,  sometimes  stretching  several  leagues  in  length; 
one  in  particular  is  more  than  15  miles  long  and  3  broad.  Hiey  are 
bordered  at  the  higher  extremity  by  inaccessible  rocks,  and  on  the  other 
extend  into  the  cultivated  plains.  Their  thickness  varies  in  different 
places.  The  general  depth  in  one  glacier  was  found,  by  M.  Saussure,  to 
be  from  80  to  100  feet ;  but  he  doubts  not  that  in  some  places  it  is  mwe 
than  600  feet  deep.  These  immense  fields  of  ice  usually  rest  on  an  in« 
clined  plain,  and  being  pushed  forward  by  the  pressure  of  their  own 
weight,  and  but  weakly  supported  by  the  rugged  rocks  beneath,  are 
intersected  by  large  transverse  chasms,  and  present  the  appearance  of 
walls,  pyramids,  and  other  fantastic  shapes,  at  all  heights,  and  in  all 
situations,  wherever  the  declivity  exceeds  30  or  40  degrees.  The  chasms 
are  few  and  narrow,  and  are  crossed  on  foot  without  much  difficulty* 
The  surface  of  the  ice  is  not  so  slippery  as  that  of  frozen  riven,  bat 
rough  and  granulated,  and  dangerous  to  passengers  in  steep  descents  only. 
It  is  extremely  porous,  and  full  of  small  bubbles,  and  therefore  not  so 
compact  as  common  ice.  The  Upper  Glaciers  may  be  subdivided  into 
those  which  cover  the  summits,  and  those  which  extend  along  the  sides 
of  the  Alps.  The  former  owe  their  origin  to  the  snow  which  £b11s  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  which  remains  nearly  in  its  original  state :  being 
congealed  into  a  hard  substance  and  not  converted  into  ice.  The  sub- 
stance which  covers  the  sides  of  the  Alps  is  neither  pure  snow  like  that 

round  pace.  We  pasted  on  as  far  as  eve  could  see,  and  still  we  appeared  to  have 
made  little  way— ^till  we  were  In  the  shadow  of  the  same  enormous  mass  of  rock  and 
snow,  by  the  side  of  the  same  creeping  stream.  Lofly  mountains  reared  themselves  in 
front  of  us — horrid  abysses  were  scooped  out  under  our  feet.  Sometimes  the  nwd 
wound  along  the  side  of  a  steep  hill  OTerlookiog  some  village-spire  or  hamlets,  and  as 
we  ascended  it,  it  onlv  gave  us  a  view  of  remoter  scenes,  <  where  Alps  o*er  Alps  arise,* 
tossing  about  their  biuowy  tops  and  tumbling  their  unwieldy  shapea  in  all  directions,— 
a  world  of  wonders !  Any  one  who  is  much  of  an  egotist  ought  not  to  travel  through 
these  districts ;  his  vanity  will  not  ftnd  its  account  in  tnem  ;  It  will  be  chilled,  mortifira, 
shrunk  up ;  but  they  are  a  noble  treat  to  those  who  feel  themselves  raised  In  their  own 
thoughts  and  in  the  scale  of  being  by  the  immensity  of  other  things,  and  wlio  can 
aggrandise  and  piece  out  their  personal  insignificance  by  the  granoeur  and  eternal 
forms  of  nature  I  It  gives  one  a  vast  idea  of  Buo|naparte  to  think  of  him  in  these 
situations.  He  alone  f  the  Rob  Roy  of  the  scene)  seemed  a  match  for  the  elements, 
and  able  to  master  *  this  fortress,  built  by  Nature  for  herself.*  Neither  impeded  nor 
turned  aside  by  immoveable  barriers,  he  smote  the  mountains  with  his  Iron  glaive,  and 
made  them  malleable;  cut  roads  through  them;  transported  armies  over  their  ridgy 
steeps;  and  the  rocks  '  nodded  to  blm  and  did  him  courtesies.*  " 
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of  the  fnmmiti,  nor  pore  ice  like  that  which  forms  the  Lower  Glaciers, 
Imt  is  an  aaaemblage  of  both.  It  contains  less  snow  than  the  Summit 
Gladersy  because  the  summer-heat  has  more  power  to  dissolve  it,  and 
more  snow  than  the  Lower  Glaciers,  the  dissolution  of  snow  being  com- 
paratively slower.  Mont  Blanc  presents  the  most  extensive  glaciers, 
extending  for  many  miles  around  its  sides,  its  summit,  and  amidst  its 
anitonn^iig  valleys.  Of  these  glaciers  perfiaps  the  Glacier  de  Bois  is 
the  most  strildng ;  Mr  Coxe  says,  that  the  tqipearance  of  it  at  a  distance 
tremendous.  Numerous  and  broad  chasms  intersect  it  in  every 
I,  so  that  at  first  view  it  appeared  as  if  a  tumultuous  sea  had  been 
suddenly  firosen.  Entering  upon  it,  however,  it  was  found  that  courage 
and  activity  only  were  required  in  order  to  cross  it.  Having  descended  upon 
the  glacier  itself,  the  travellers  observed  numerous  rills,  produced  by  the 
thawing  of  the  ice  on  the  upper  part  of  the  glacier.  These  rills  hollow 
out  chumels  for  themselves,  and,  accumulating  in  their  progress,  precipi- 
tate themselves  into  the  chasms  of  the  glacier  with  the  most  violent  noise, 
and,  finding  an  outlet  under  the  immense  arch  of  ice  in  the  valley  of 
Chamonni,  form  the  river  Arve.  *'  Having  proceeded  above  an  hour," 
eoDtinues  Mr  Coxe,  ''  we  were  astonished  widi  a  view  more  magnificent 
than  imagination  can  conceive.  Before  us  was  a  valley  of  ice  twenty 
miles  in  extent,  bounded  by  a  circular  glacier  of  pure  unbroken  snow, 
named  Taknl,  which  leads  directly  to  the  foot  of  Mont  Blaiic ;  to  the 
right  rose  a  range  of  magnificent  p^dcs,  the  intervals  filled  with  glaciers ; 
and  far  above  the  rest,  the  magnificent  summit  of  Mont  Blanc*'  He 
continued  to  ascend  the  valley  of  ice,  the  scene  constantly  increasing  in 
magnificence  and  horror,  till  he  arrived  at  last  at  the  foot  of  the  eminence 
named  Couvercle,  from  the  top  of  which  they  had  a  riew  of  three  of  the 
Glaciers,  Takul  on  the  right,  Talefre  on  the  left,  and  L'Echaut  in  front, 
all  iKuiting  in  the  great  one,  called  tlie  Glacier  de  Bois.  Here  the  cra&h 
of.  falling  fragments  from  the  mountain,  and  of  large  stones  loosened  by 
the  melting  of  the  ice,  tumbling  into  the  immense  chasms,  with  the  roar 
of  congregated  waters  rushing  unseen  at  the  depth  of  80  or  100  feet,  in- 
spire a  feeling  of  awful  sublimity,  which  it  is  impossible  to  describe. 
But  these  fields  of  ice,  magnificent  and  astonishing  as  they  certainly  are, 
must  yield  in  sublimity  to  the  stupendous  summits  rising  in  particular 
peaks,  called  hams  by  the  Germans;  and  many  of  which,  gradually 
dimimshing  towards  their  summits,  end  in  sharp  points  called  needles. 
From  these  summits,  the  ice  and  snow  often  descend  in  what  are  called 
osoloncAer,  or  prodigious  masses  of  hardened  snow  which,  gathering  as 
they  roll  down  the  declirities,  sometimes  overwhelm  travellers  and  even 
whole  towns  and  rillages.  Nay,  the  very  mountains  themselves  will  some- 
tinaes  burst,  and  overwhelm  whole  districts,  as  happened  in  the  memor- 
able instance  of  Pleurs  in  the  Valteline,  near  Chiavenna,  in  which  many 
thousand  human  beings  perished ;  and  has  very  lately  been  exemplified  in 
the  instance  of  the  Rosenberg,  a  large  mass  of  which  mountain  being 
detached  by  the  undermining  influence  of  rain  and  melted  snow,  fell  into 
the  lake  of  Lucerne,  overwhelming  irresistibly  every  village  in  its  way. 

Climate.^  Italy,  extended  between  the  38*  and  46*  of  N.  lat.  is 
exposed  to  a  considerable  degree  of  heat  in  summer  and  cold  in  winter; 
but  the  influence  of  the  seas  which  wash  its  peninsular  shores,  and  the 
mountains  which  surround  or  intersect  it,  counteract  the  effects  of  its  lati- 
tude, and  produce  a  temperature  excluding  every  extreme  and  rendering  all 
iu  seasons  delightful.     However,  as  the  action  of  these  causes  is  unequal. 
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die  dinala  of  tbo  cowilrjr»  thongli  eTorywbae  genial  and 
viriM  ooD«deraJbly«  Wilhrat  entering  nunntely  into  aU»«rMMi7  of 
wiationa— 4he  effects  of  the  bevkifpi  of  the  differaii  monilninoiia 
— Italy  may  be  divided  into  fow  regioQi»  which,  like  the  Stater  Naiadi  of 
Ovidy  while  they  have  many  feat«rea  in  eoBunon»  haire  alao  each  a  diano> 
teriatic  pecnliarity*  The  first  of  theae  rsgions  is  the  vale  of  the  Fo^ 
extending  260  aulea  in  length,  and  160  in  breadth  where  wideat.*  It 
is  boim£d  by  the  Alps  and  A]ipenmes  on  all  sidea  bat  the  R  wlicre  il 
lies  open  to  the  Adriatic  The  aeoond  ia  the  tract  enclosed  by  the  Af^ie* 
ninea,  forming  the  Ftopal  and  Tnscan  Statea.  The  third  ia  confined  to  ths 
Campania  Felix  and  iti  immediate  dependencies,  anch  aa  the  bordera  of 
the  bay  of  Naples  and  its  islands,  and  the  plains  of  Poeatom.  The  laat 
consists  of  the  Abnmo,  Apnlia,  and  Calabria. 

The  first  of  these  regions  or  climates  has  been  repreaented  aa  perha^ 
the  most  fertile  and  ^  most  delicioas  territory  in  the  known  worid. 
ThiA  fertility  is  owing  to  the  innumerable  streams  which  desoend  from  the 
Alps  that  border  it  on  the  N.  and  W^  and  the  Ai^ninea  which  bonndit  an 
the  S.  and  furnish  a  constant  supply  to  that  majestic  '  fiuncrum  rmr, 
EridamuB^  But  while  thus  fertilized  by  monntaiu'HriliiB  and  Alpine 
streams,  and  cooled  in  summer  by  occasional  gales,  it  issometimea  invaded 
by  blasts  which  chill  its  climate  and  give  its  winter  some  features  of 
trsnsalpine  sererity,  slight  indeed,  as  lif  merely  to  call  the  attentioii  of 
the  natives  to  that  eternal  repository  of  snow  which  rises  continually  be- 
fore them,  but  sufficient  to  check  the  growth  of  such  plants  aa,  like  the 
orange  and  the  almond,  shrink  from  frost,  or  pine  away  under  ita  most 
mitigated  aspect* 

llie  second  region  is  protected  from  the  north  by  an  additional  rsnge 
of  mountains,  so  that  it  becomes  less  obnoxious  to  the  action  of  front,  and 
is  indeed  more  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  heats  of  summer  than  by  wmliy 
cold.  Its  productions  accordingly  improve  in  strength  and  flavoor ;  ita 
wines  are  more  generous  than  those  of  Milan  and  Mantua,  and  itsorefaaidi 
are  graced  with  oranges.  It  is,  however,  exposed  to  dull  blaals  occa* 
nanally;  and  not  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  froats  and  anowaof  tnaa- 
alpine  latitudes. 

In  the  third  climate,  that  is  in  the  delicious  plains  of  Campania,  Natnn 
appears  robed  in  such  beauty,  and  pours  forth  all  her  tmasnres  with  anch 
bounteous  profi^on,  that  it  seems  a  terrestrial  paradiae,  and  haa  called 
forth  the  united  powers  and  descriptive  talenta  of  the  traveler,  die  hia» 
torian,  the  poet,  and  the  painter,  to  depict  its  beauties. 

The  plains  of  Apulia,  which  lie  beyond  the  Appeninea,  with  the  coasts 
of  Abruzso  and  Calabria,  form  the  last  division,  differing  from  that  which 
precedes  it  in  increasing  warmth  only,  and  in  productions  men  chaiac* 
teristic  of  a  southern  latitude,  such  as  the  aloe  and  the  majestic  palm. 

These  distinctions  of  climate  are  confined  principally  to  the  plaina;  aa 
the  mountains  which  surround  them  vary  according  to  their  elevation,  and 
at  the  same  time  enclose  valleys  which  m  the  S.  enjoy  the  cool  tempera- 
ture of  Milan,  and  in  theN.  glow  with  all  the  sultriness  of  Abnuszo.  Tlie 
chief  inconvenience  of  the  Italian  climate  is  what  is  denominated  in  the 
Levant,  the  mah/na^ — b  pernicious  distemperature  of  the  air  arising  from 
the  many  maiahes  and  stagnant  lakes  in  the  centre  of  the  country;  and, 
in  addition  to  the  fiery  eruptions  of  Etna  and  Vesnvius,  it  ia  expoaed  to 
the  terrible  effects  of  frequent  earthquakes,  and  the  enervating  sirocco  or 
hot  wind  which  blows  from  the  opposite  coaat  of  Africa. 
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JVtfdblefiMMiF.]  The  prodaee  cf  Italy  k  fniovi.  It  powowoo  almott 
every  kiad  4)f  grem  and  every  tpecm  of  fruit  which  are  Imown  in  the  lest 
ef  Eoropey  togeihr  with  «wm  alaMWt  peculiar  to  itwlf.  In  the  Mmthem 
legiom  are  fbaod  cotton,  rioe,  and  ^  anger-cane,  nattvea  of-  a  warm  di- 
UMite,  and  which  &  the  greater  part  of  the  Enrapean  continent  cannot  he 
fcronght  to  perfection.  The  kingdom  of  Naplea,  which  conetitQtes  the 
moat  Bondiem  part  of  thia  territory,  ahonnda  in  rice,  flax,  oranges,  olivea, 
sad  Tinea.  Manna  and  aaffron  ara  also  enninerated  among  the  produce  of 
eoothem  Italy^  The  produce  ef  the  central  pert  is  not  probahly  nmch 
diflerent,  thmgh  there  may  be  wanting  aeTeral  plants  which  require  a 
greater  degree  of  heat.  It  was  formerly  noted  for  ka  fertility  and  the 
higfa  state  of  ita  culture ;  hut  has  now  lost  erery  appearance  of  its  former 
prosperity.  Diflerent  kinds  of  fruit  and  grain,  however,  were  the  iidni- 
hitants  industrious,  might  be  here  reared  in  idmost  any  quantity.  The 
northern  dietricta  hare  few  of  those  articles  which  dianucterisse  warm 
oountriee;  but  the  fertility  is  Tery  considerable,  and  in  some  places,  the 
jfthahiftmts  retain  that  spirit  of  industry  which  their  more  southern  brethren 
have  loi^  fergotten.  The  quadrupeds  of  Italy  are  not  different  from  those 
in  other  parts  of  Europe:  the  IndBalo  seems  to  be  ihe  only  animal  found 
here  wUdi  is  confined  to  this  part  of  the  continent.  This  animal  is  totally 
Astlnet  from  the  bull ;  his  appearance  is  savage  and  rude,  but  his  disposi- 
tion appeals  not  to  be  ferocious.  The  fledb  is  not  equal  to  that  of  the 
hull ;  but  the  skin,  though  extremely  light,  is  so  hard  as  to  have  been  for- 
Hieily  used  in  the  construction  of  defensive  armour.  The  cattle  are  re- 
presented as  being  of  an  inferior  breed,  little  attention  being  paid  to  them ; 
though,  in  the  management  of  tibe  dairy,  die  natives  in  some  places  seem 
to  have  attained  much  skil!.  The  crested  porcupine  is  found  in  the 
aonthem  districts.  In  the  mountmns  whidi  occupy  the  centre  are  some- 
times seen  the  marmot  and  the  ibex.  Among  Ae  insects,  the  tarantula 
was  formeriy  celebrated  on  account  of  the  supposed  effect  of  its  bite.  The 
Italian  fire-fly  is  a  beautiful  insect.  It  is  the  glow-worm,  winged,  and 
ByjBg  ia  crowds.  The  Italian  name  is  Lucciola^  *  little  light ;'  in  Genoa, 
OreeheUe  (Chiare-beUe,)  *  dear  and  fine.'  Its  aspect,  uHhen  held  in  the 
hand,  is  that  of  a  dark-coloured  beetle,  but  without  the  hardness  or  sluggish 
look.  The  light  is  contained  in  the  under  part  of  the  extremity  of  the 
abdomen,  exhibiting  a  dull  golden  partition  by  day,  and  flashing  occa- 
aionany  by  day-light,  especially  when  the  hand  is  shidcen.  At  night,  their 
flashing  of  the  purest  and  most  lucid  fire  spangles  the  vineyards  and  olive- 
trees,  and  the  dark  avenues,  with  innumerable  stars.  It  affords  no  per- 
ceptible heat,  but  is  supposed  to  be  phosphoric  In  the  minaral  kingdom 
Italy  produces  crystals,  agates,  pumice-stone,  obsidian,  jasper,  seipentlne, 
garnets,  tourmaline,  alum,  lava,  basalt,  puzzolane,  talc,  dbalk,  marble,  ala- 
baster, porphyry,  gneiss,  vitriol,  saltpetre,  salt,  soda,  sulphur,  coal,  gold» 
ailrer,  copper,  iron,  lead,  and  antimony. 

Agrieulture,'}  Italy  is  possessed  in  general  of  a  very  fertile  soil, 
which,  under  a  happy  climate,  and  with  a  blooming  vegetation^  is  adapted 
to  almost  all  the  productions  of  Europe.  But  the  inhabitants  neglect 
those  gifts  of  nature ;  and  Italy,  which  with  very  little  pains  might  be  made 
independent  of  all  Europe,  is  now  indebted  to  foreign  countries  for  a 
great  many  articles.  The  state  of  agricultures,  even  in  the  most  fertile 
provinces,  is  feulty  in  the  extreme,  and  in  many  parts  the  inhabitants  are 
too  lazy  to  cultivate  the  fields ;  one  principal  reason  of  this  evil  is  that  the 
peasants  in  Italy  are  liable  to  be  constantiy  haraaaed  by  tiie  proprietors^ 
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wlio  in  general  raomTe  e  ■Iqrakted  proportioB  of  the  crop  ioeleed  of  m 
mone^-rant.  Thii  Tezatioiu  and  depreasing  ayatem  la  bat  iil-calcolated 
to  prodnoe  capital,  or  to  encourage  ita  implication  to  the  improrement  of 
the  aoiL  Several  diatricta  of  Italy  are,  howeTer,  compantiTely  wi^ 
cnltivatedy  pardcularly  Lombardy,  Venice,  Piedmont,  and  Tnscany;  hot 
thoee  parta  upon  which  nature  haa  acattered  her  ridieat  bleaainga,  aoch 
aa  Naplea,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia,  formeriy  the  atorehonaea  of  the  worid, 
are  atill  8a£Pering  under  the  e^  of  an  oppreaaiye  feudal  ayatem.  In 
good  yeara  Italy  produces  com  enough  for  ita  home-conaumption,  and 
even  for  exportation ;  but  when  the  harreat  ii  not  good — ^which  happens 
almoat  every  third  year — ^they  are  obliged  to  import  from  Africa  and 
Hungary.  Rice  is  extensiyely  grown,  ami  yegetables  of  all  kinda.  .  Oil 
ia  also  exported  in  considerable  quantity.  De  Chateanyieux  dividea  Italy, 
aa  reapecta  its  agriculture,  into  three  legiona:  The  l»i  is  Liombordy  or 
the  great  plain  trayersed  by  the  Po,  the  fruitfulneas  of  which  allows  the 
crops  to  succeed  one  another  in  a  certain  order  which  remains  alwaya  the 
same.  The  2d  region  extends  on  the  S.  declivity  of  the  Appeninea,  from 
the  frontiera  of  France  to  the  borders  of  Calabria.  This  ia  the  Olive 
country.  The  Sd  region  comprehends  those  pastoral  countries  where  ani- 
mals and  vegetablea  thrive,  but  from  which  man  has  been  expelled  by  the 
malaria  or  maremma.  The  gross  produce  of  an  English  acre  of  ground 
in  Lombardy  is  £7  16#.,  which,  supposing  the  rent  which  land  can  here 
afford  to  be,  as  in  Britain,  one-third  of  the  gross  produce,  gives  £2  12f. 
for  the  rent  of  the  acre.  The  rice-grounds  are  let  at  fixed  rente  of  about 
160  francs  the  arpent,  or  about  £5  6#.  an  English  acre. 

Wines*']  Italy,  from  its  genial  climate  and  its  ranges  of  mountains,  which 
present  every  variety  of  soil  and  exposure,  mi^t  be  expected  to  abound 
in  the  finest  wines.  All  these  advantagee  are,  however,  thrown  away 
among  a  lazy  and  ignorant  people.  The  greatest  errors  are  committed  by 
the  Italian  peasantiy  in  the  culture  of  the  vine ;  and  the  ruin  of  the  wine 
is  completed  in  the  manufiftctnre.  '*  But,  on  this  point,"  says  Mr  Hen- 
derson, "  the  ignorance,  the  obstinacy,  and  the  carelessness  of  the  natives 
are  almost  incredible.  No  pains  are  taken  to  separate  the  different  species 
of  grapes,  either  in  the  planting  or  in  the  vintage ;  they  are  gathered  in- 
discriminately, and  often  before  they  are  ripe ;  and  as  the  landlord  gene- 
rally divides  the  crop  with  the  tenant,  and  each  makes  his  own  wine,  they 
are  liable  to  be  much  bruised  before  they  reach  the  place  where  they  are 
fermented ;  no  nicety  or  cleanliness  is  shown  in  conducting  that  process, 
or  in  removing  the  liquor  into  the  cask ;  in  short,  the  wine  is  often  spoiled 
irrecoverably,  before  it  has  left  the  vat."  The  wines  of  Tuscany  are, 
however,  of  a  better  quality,  though  they  do  not  rank  with  those  of  France 
or  Germany.  "  The  AleaticOf  or  red  muscadine,  which  is  produced  in 
the  highest  perfection  at  Montepulciano,  between  Sienna  and  the  Papal 
State ;  at  Monte  Catini,  in  the  Val  de  Nievole ;  and  at  Ponte-a-Moriano, 
in  the  Lucchese  territory,  and  of  which  the  name  in  some  measure  ex* 
presses  the  rich  quality;  has  a  brilliant  purple  colour,  and  a  luscious  aro- 
matic flavour,  but  without  being  cloyed  to  the  palate,  as  its  sweetness  is 
generally  tempered  with  an  agreeable  sharpness  and  astringency.  It  is,  in 
fact,  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  the  dotce^picanti  wines ;  and  probably 
approaches  more  than  any  other  to  some  of  the  most  esteemed  wines  of 
the  ancients.  The  rocky  hills  of  Chianti,  near  Sienna,  frimish  another 
sort  of  red  wine,  which  is  made  from  a  different  species  of  grape,  equally 
sweet,  but  rather  less  aromatic :  and  at  Artimino,  an  ancient  villa  of  the 
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Gfand  Dnkes,  an  excellent  dairet  is  growni  which  Red!  places  before  the 
wine  of  Avignon.     The  wine  of  Carmignano  is  also  held  in  mnch  estima- 
tion.    These  are  the  chief  red  wines  of  Toscany.      Formerly  several 
white  sorts  were  made,  of  which  the  VerdeOy  so  called  from  its  colour, 
inclining  to  green,  was  in  high  repute.     Frederic  11.  of  Prussia  preferred 
it  to  all  other  European  wines;  and,  in  the  time  of  our  James  I.,  to  have 
drunk  Verdea  is  mentioned  among  the  boasts  of  a  travelled  gentleman. 
The  best  used  to  be  made  at  Arcetri,  in  the  vicinity  of  Florence.     Next 
to  it  ranks  the .  Trebbiano,  so  called  from  the  grape  of  that  name,  and 
much  extolled  for  its  golden  colour  and  exquisite  sweetness;  being,  infeust, 
rather  a  syrup  than  wine. — The  wines  of  the  Neapolitan  territory  main- 
tain a  much  higher  character,  especially  the  sweet  wines  which  grow  on 
the  volcanic  soils  of  Vesuvius,  of  which  there  are  three  principal  sorts ;  viz. 
Ij/,  The  Lacrifna  Christiy  a  red  luscious  wine,  better  known  by  name 
than  in  reality,  as  it  is  made  but  in  small  quantity,  and  chiefly  reserved 
for  the  royal  cellars ;  2€L  a  muscadine  wine  of  a  rich  amber  colour,  and 
fragrant  aroma;  and  StL  the  Vino  Cfreco,  also  a  sweet  wine,  deriving  its 
spoliation  from  the  grape  that  yields  it."     The  same  observations  apply 
in  their  full  force  to  the  Sicilian  wines. 

SUk,^  Of  all  countries  in  Europe,  Italy  grows  most  silk,  and  the 
management  of  it  is  very  well  undei'stood,  particularly  in  Redmont  and 
in  Lombardy.  The  Phalena  Bombyx  is  the  insect  most  commonly  pro- 
pagated in  Italy  and  Europe  for  ulk;  but  the  Phaiena  Atlas  yields  a 
greater  quantity:  almost  all  the  silk  cultivated  in  the  Lombardo- Venetian 
kingdom  is  sent  into  France  to  be  manufiutnred.  According  to  Count 
Dandola,  the  amount  of  raw  silk  and  silk  articles  exported  from  Italy, 
in  the  years  1807-8-9  and  10,  amounted  in  all  to  334,580,628  Ura 
Milanese,  being  an  average  of  83,646,157  lira  Milanese  annually,  or 
£2,790,671  Igf.  Bteiiing,  calculating  the  lira  Milanese  at  8d.  sterling, 
which  is  within  a  fraction, — being  76|  centimes. 

The  insect  from  which  silk  is  procured,  reposes  motionless  for  the 
period  of  nearly  six  months,  in  a  minute  round  body,  called  the  ovum  or 
egg.  From  thence  it  springs  under  the  form  of  a  little  elongated  animal 
with  eight  pairs  of  feet,  a  caterpillar,  or  larva.  This  caterpillar,  impro- 
perly called  silk-worm,  feeds  on  the  leaves  o£  the  mulberry.  It  increases 
rapidly  in  size ;  so  much  so,  that  its  skin  in  six  or  seven  days  after  birth 
cannot  contain  the  internal  organs.  In  its  turn  this  skin  bursts,  and  the 
Httle  insect  comes  forth  in  a  new  dress,  advancing  toward  another  stage 
of  maturity  for  seven  days  more.  There  are  altogether,  under  this  state 
of  being,  four  distinct  changes  of  skin.  When  the  silk-worm  feels  that 
it  is  about  to  quit  its  fifth  skin,  it  looks  out  for  a  secure  and  retired  situa- 
tion, and  there  constructs  a  dormitory,  where  it  may  be  safe  from  external 
contingencies.  It  then  spins  its  silken  web,  disposing  it  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  leave  an  oval  cavity  within.  This  ball  is  called  the  cocoon.  The 
larva  casts  oS  its  last  skin  in  this  abode,  to  become  a  being  of  another 
order* 

Mantffactures.^  No  progress  whatever  has  been  made  in  Italy,  in  any. 
branch  of  manufacture,  in  modem  times.  The  Italians  are  dependent  for 
almost  every  object  of  industry  upon  England,  Germany,  France,  and 
Switzerland.  The  tradesmen  who  are  found  in  the  Italian  towns  are 
but  indifferent  workmen,  and  generally  inferior  to  those  of  other  countries. 
It  is  in  the  fine  arts,  and  all  that  belongs  to  these,  that  the  Italians  are 
most  distinguished,  and  no  country  in  Europe  has  produced  so  many  fa-. 

II.  2  X 
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noaa  artista.  Their  goldfioutht  and  jewellen  wmk  with  great  taate,  and 
though  their  glass  manufactnrea  are  now  aorpaaaed  by  those  of  Great 
Britain  and  Germany,  their  spectacles^  telescopes,  and  barometers,  still 
preserve  their  ancient  reputation.  Italy  taught  Europe  the  growing  of 
silky — an  art  which  had  been  brought  to  that  country  from  Byzantium  by 
king  Roger  in  1130.  Genoa,  Florence,  Milan,  Turin,  and  Venice,  pro- 
duced in  the  middle  ages  the  finest  gold  and  silrer  brocadea,  danwaJw, 
relvets,  silk-stockings,  and  ribbons ;  and  these  articlea  are  still  mamqfinctnred 
in  Italy,  but  not  in  the  same  quantity,  and  not  so  good  as  in  other  coun- 
tries. The  glass  and  mirror  manufactures  of  Venice  have  outlired  their 
ancient  reputation ;  and  china  and  stoneware,  though  inrented  in  Italy,  is 
much  better  produced  in  France,  Germany,  and  England.  Iron  is  only 
well  wrought  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brescia.  Paper  is  good,  and 
parchment  excellent.  The  soap  of  Venioe»  in  which  only  the  fineat  sods 
and  oil  are  used,  is  much  esteemed. 

Commerce.^  There  was  a  time  when  Italy  flourished  in  all  the  arts 
of  peace.  The  fleets  of  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Pisa,  covered  all  seas ;  and  aU 
the  riches  of  the  world  as  then  known,  were  brought  by  way  of  Italy  to 
the  European  market.  This  flourishing  epoch  of  Italian  commerce  l»ted 
through  the  whole  of  the  middle  ages ;  but  its  commerce  declined  rapidly 
after  that  Vasco  de  Gama  had  discoyered  a  passage  round  the  Cape. 
Italy  has  almost  no  active  commerce  whatever  at  this  moment.  Its  unpro- 
tected vessels  dare  scarcely  leave  the  coasts,  and  except  a  few  Venetian 
ships  which  sometimes  sail  under  the  Austrian  flag  to  Africa,  scarcely  any 
Italian  vessel  will  venture  beyond  the  columns  of  Hercules  for  dread  oi 
the  African  pirates,  who  sometimes  visit  the  Adriatic:  though  of  late  their 
depredations  have  been  checked  by  the  Austiians  possessing  the  coasts, 
and  Corfu  being  in  the  hands  of  the  English.  The  interior  commerce  of 
Italy,  though  animated,  is  nevertheless  subjected  to  many  vexatious  re- 
straints which  check  its  extension.  Among  these  are  the  jealousy  which 
exists  between  the  different  States,  and  the  badness  and  insecurity  of  the 
roads  in  many  parts.  Leghorn  may  now  be  considered  as  the  only  town 
of  Italy  in  which  a  considerable  commerce  is  earned  on.  La  Valette  is 
the  staple  place  for  the  commerce  with  Africa.  The  articles  of  exportation 
are  silk,  rice,  fruit,  oil,  salt,  some  wheat,  musical  instruments,  colours, 
antiques,  and  paintings.  The  importations  consist  of  almost  all  kinds  of 
manufJEUstured  productions,  colonial  merchandise,  iron,  lead,  fish,  and  cattle. 
It  is  donbtfrd  whether  the  balance  stands  in  favour  of  this  country  or  not. 
Travellers  from  all  nations,  especially  from  G^reat  Britain,  who  visit  this 
beautiful  and  classical  country,  import  and  circulate  very  considerable 
sums  of  money.  Among  the  higher  classes  some  very  rich  people  are 
found,  and  almost  all  landed  proprietors  are  possessed  of  wealtn  to  a  cer* 
tain  degree,  at  least  it  is  their  own  fault  if  they  are  not.  But,  on  tne 
other  hand,  a  great  part  of  the  lower  classes,  particularly  in  the  southern 
districts,  exist  in  the  utmost  misery:  the  only  alleviating  circumstance  in 
their  lot  being  the  fine  climate,  in  which  men  may  live  almost  without 
shelter,  and  where  food  ako  is  more  easily  procured. 


CHAP.   III.— INHABITANTS— LANGUAGE— LITERATURE— MAN- 
NERS AND  CUSTOMS. 

Tub  population  of  Italy  has  been  supposed  to  have  amounted  to  36,000,000 
in  the  reign  of  Augustus  Cnsar.  But  when  we  consider  that  slavery  is  hostile 
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to  agiicaltare  and  to  popalation, — and  when  we  reflect  that  the  agricaltnre 
of  Italy  was  chiefly  carried  on  by  sUveSy-— and  add  to  this  the  consid^ation 
of  the  social  and  civil  wars  which  for  more  than  seventy  yean  dei^tated 
Italy  and  extirpated  some  of  its  most  ancient  nations,  as  also  the  moral 
dissipation  and  debauched  celibacy  that  succeeded  the  comparatively  severe 
and  sober  manners  of  the  more  ancient  Romans,  the  supposition  of  such 
an  extensive  population  appears  to  be  destitute  of  truth.  Strabo,  Virgil, 
and  Lucan — who  all  flourished  about  the  period  in  question,  and  must  be 
considered  as  eye-witnesses  of  what  they  affirm^-admit  the  fact  of  a  de- 
creased  population,  and  the  two  latter  deplore  it  in  strains  of  poetic 
lamentation.  The  elder  Pliny,  who  flourished  under  Trajan,  estimates 
the  Italian  population  at  only  14,000,000.  Italy  is  periiaps  as  populous 
now  as  at  any  period  of  its  history,  although  some  parts  of  it,  as  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome,  and  the  islands  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  are  less 
so  than  they  are  known  to  have  been  in  ancient  times.  The  population 
in  1826,  according  to  Cortambert,  was  as  follows:  Tlie  Sardinian 
dominions  4,137,300;  the  Lombardo- Venetian  States,  4,087,000;  Tus- 
cany, 1,241,900 ;  Parma,  437,400;  Modenese  territories,  376,400 ;  Lucca 
143,400;  the.  Ecclesiastical  States,  2,425,400 ;  the  Neapolitan  dominions, 
6,991,800;  the  Republic  of  San-Marino,  7,000,  and  the  duchy  of  Massa- 
CarTB^^  37,500.  Total,  19,884,100.  The  following  table,  however, 
as  it  shows  the  result  of  a  census  in  the  three  principal  Italian  States, 
we  consider  to  be  upon  the  whole  the  nearest  to  the  truth : 


Kingdom  of  Sardinia  and  Piedmont,  (censoB  of  1826) 
Lombardo- Venetian  States,  (census  or  1885) 
Republic  d  San-Marino,  (M.  Balbi) 
Duchy  of  Massa,  do.        .  • 

-^—   of  Modena,  do. 

Principality  of  Monaco,  do        .  .  . 

Duchy  of  Lucca,  do. 

of  Parma,  do. 


Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany,      do. 

Papal  States,  do.        . 

Kingdom  of  Nicies,  including  Sicily,  (census  of  1824) 


PopnlatioiL 

3,800,207 

4,237,301 

7,000 

29,000 

350,000 

6,500 

143,000 

440,000 

1,275,000 

2,590,000 

7,116,040 


Total,    19,994^048 


Tliis  population  may  be  considered  as  composed  of  only  one  nation, — 
the  Italians ;  for  the  few  Greeks  living  on  the  coasts  of  the  Adriatic  and 
in  Sicily, — ^the  Germans  who  are  found  in  some  parts  of  the  Venetian 
States, — and  the  Jews  who  are  dispersed  throughout  this  country,  do  not 
exceed  at  the  utmost  200,000  indiriduals ;  and  the  Italian  language  is 
everywhere  that  of  the  higher  classes,  of  the  pulpit,  and  of  business.  In 
Savoy  alone  the  French  has  superseded  the  Italian. 

National  Origin  and  Character.']  The  Italians  are  not  one  of  the 
primitive  tribes  of  Europe ;  they  are  the  descendants  of  a  motley  mixture 
of  Gauls,  Germans,  Arabs,  and  other  nations,  who  have  at  different  times 
invaded  this  beautiful  country,  and  mingled  with  the  aborigines  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  primitive  features  of  eaob  tribe  have  been  entirely  efiaced, 
and  the  whole  have  become  a  single  nation  united  by  a  single  and  highly- 
cultivated  language.  The  Italians  are  a  remarkably  fine  race  of  men,  not 
in  general  very  tall,  but  well-made,  vigorous,  and  active.  Their  com- 
plexion ia  in  general  dark,  though  occasionally,  particularly  in  the  northern 
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dktrieto,  rwy  fair  completioiis  are  also  foond ;  their  features  are  regiihr 
and  ezpreaure;  tlieir  motioiiB  lirely ;  their  eyes  bright  and  animated ;  the 
hair  in  general  dark,  but  often  anbnm,  or  eren  quite  feir.     Tlie  women 
have  beautiful  black  or  auburn  hair ;  but  in  the  north  of  Italy,  aa  in  Lorn- 
hardy  and  Geneva,  fair  hair  is  common.     They  have  fine  and  expressive 
eyes,  regular  features,  and  a  very  fine  complexion,  but  rather  pale  than  col- 
oured, and  their  freshness  and  beauty  fade  sooner  away  than  is  common  with 
their  sisters  in  the  north.     The  Italians  are  neither  so  solemnly  grave  as 
the  Spaniards,  nor  so  volatile  and  inconstant  as  the  French.     Tliey  are 
ingenious,  polite,  and  eloquent;  sincere  and  firm  to  their  friends ;  but  pas- 
sionate and  vindictive  when  offended.     They  possess  every  element  in 
them  to  be  one  of  the  first  nations  of  Europe,  and  it  is  entirely  owing  to 
the  diigraceful  misgovemment  under  which  this  beautiful  country  has 
laboured  for  many  generations,  that  they  are  so  much  behind  other  nations  in 
political  and  moral  rank.     A  warm  love  of  freedom,  and  an  ardent  desire 
to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  foreigner,  are  prominent  among  the  educated 
classes,  at  least  in  the  north  of  Italy,  and  have  not  been  extinguished  by 
the  unhappy  failures  in  their  attempts.     Indeed,  if  we  consider  the  state 
of  civilization  in  Italy,  and  the  manner  in  which  every  means,  religious 
and  political,  have  been  for  so  long  a  time  employed  to  put  down  all  pro- 
gressive movement,  to  check  every  effort  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
to  suppress  all  the  nobler  feelings  of  human  nature, — we  shall  see  cause  to 
wonder  not  that  Italy  stands  not  so  high  as  it  ought  to  stand,  but  that  we  do 
not  find  it  much  lower  than  it  actually  is,  and  will  feel  ourselves  compelled 
to  admire  the  character  of  a  nation  which  has  been  able  to  preserve  so 
many  fine  features,  under  the  iron  scoui^e  of  a  despotism  which  would 
have  long  ago  thrown  them  into  the  deepest  abyss  of  social  degradation 
if  superior  qualities  of  mind  had  not  supported  them.     And  however  un- 
successful most  of  their  struggles  for  freedom  have  been,  still  they  have 
shown  that  the  Italians  are  worthy  of  the  boon  they  crave,  and  have  pre- 
vented that  kind  of  tame  submission  and  ignoble  resignation  to  the  yoke  of 
tyranny  under  which  all  the  qualities  which  raise  mankind  above  the  brutes 
are  most  easily  effaced  I     "  Schiavi  siam  si  I'*  says  Alfieri,  ''  ma  schiavi 
agnor  frementi  I "  ^     The  Italians  are  more  fond  of  cultivating  the  elegant 
arts  than  the  abstract  sciences.     Their  nobility  and  gentry  live  mostly  ia 
town ;  and  lay  out  their  money  more  frequently  upon  fine  houses,  gardens, 
pictures,  paintings,  and  statues,  than  on  luxurious  tables,  and  hence  tem- 
perance is  a  prominent  feature  of  Italian  manners.     They  are  fond  of 
pomp  and  show,  a  passion  long  fostered  by  the  genius  of  the  Catholic 
form  of  religious  worship.     The  marriage-ties  are  said  to  be  of  very  little 
value  in  Italy ;  but  this  vice  must  be  restricted  to  the  higher  orders.     The 
middling  ranks  are  much  attached  to  their  native  customs ;  and  show  little 
desire  either  for  innovation  or  improvement.     In  common  with  their  con- 
tinental neighbours,  they  delight  in  masquerades,  villegiaturas,  concerts, 
games  of  chance,  horse-races,  and  conversations  or  assemblies.    The  crime 
of  assassination— 40  often  imputed  as  a  national  vice  to  the  Italians — ^is  not 
so  common  as  has  been  pretended ;  and  prevails  more  or  less  in  all  southern 
countries.     But  this  crime  has  been  much  checked  of  late  both  by  the 
French  and  Austrians ;  who  strictly  prohibited  every  person  fix>m  carrying 
arms  of  any  description.     Deliberate  murder  is  very  seldom  committed  in 
Italy.     The  Italians  are  early  risers ;  but,  like  the  other  inhabitants  of 

*  We  are  9iKftP,^ym !  but  iIstm  who  nfs  under  the  yoke. 
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soutlieni  climftteeiy  take  a  nap  after  dinner.  The  climate  not  only  by  the 
effect  it  has  upon  the  bodily  feelings,  but  also  by  the  great  fiudlity  with 
which  the  first  necessaries  of  life  are  procured,  operates  as  a  check  upon 
activity,  and  leads  the  people  to  indulge  in  the  doke  fir  nietUiy  *  the 
sweetness  of  doing  nothing,*  as  they  very  expressively  say.  The  genius  of 
poets  and  painters  is  naturally  developed  in  this  fine  country.  The  art 
of  improvising,  almost  unknown  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  is  common  even 
among  the  lower  classes  in  this  country.  Italy,  alone  can  boast  of  having 
produced  men  equally  great  as  painters,  sculptors,  architects,  and  poets. 
The  Italians  are  passionately  fond  of  music,  and  their  taste  for  it  seems 
more  delicate  than  that  of  any  other  nation.  The  dress  of  the  lower 
classes  is  national,  and  varies  according  to  the  different  districts  of  the 
country;  it  is  very  picturesque  and  becoming;  that  of  the  higher  ranks  is 
'French  throug^ut,  except  that  in  some  parts,  as  in  Genoa,  the  ladies,  and 
in  fmct  women  of  all  classes  of  society  wear  a  veil,  which  they  know  to 
throw  over  their  head  and  part  of  their  figure  in  an  exquisitely  graceful 
manner.  Such  are  the  leading  features  of  a  nation  which  still  ranks 
among  the  most  civilized  of  Europe,  though  it  has  long  ago  lost  its  political 
independence.  Modifications  of  the  general  character  are  of  course  to  be 
found  in  the  different  districts,  and  shall  be  shortly  noticed  when  we  come 
to  treat  of  the  individual  States.  The  charitable  disposition  of  the  Italians 
ought  to  be  mentioned ;  all  their  towns  are  crowded  with  hospitals  and 
infirmaries,  but  it  will  not  surprise  the  economist  to  know  that  with  all 
this  apparatos  for  dischai^g  the  offices  of  charity,  there  is  scarcely  any 
country  in  which  beggary  is  carried  to  so  great  an  extent,  and  which  is 
so  full  of  vagabonds  caring  for  nothing  but  the  present  moment  and  the 
means  of  enjoying  it,  as  Italy. 

Religion^]  The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  established  throughout 
Italy,  and  is  here  exhibited  in  all  its  magnificence.  Protestant  communi- 
ties are  only  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  and  they 
labour  under  very  hard  restrictions,  but  in  general  the  Italians  are  far  from 
being  intolerant.  Freedom  of  conscience  is  indeed  sanctioned  by  law  only 
in  the  Lombardo- Venetian  States,  and  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Lucca; 
but  it  is  de  fiteto  establislied  everywhere;  and  protestants,  Greeks,  and 
even  Musselmen  may  without  fear  approach  the  head  of  the  Catholic 
church.  The  small  number  of  Greeks  living  in  Italy  are  imited  with  the 
church  of  Rome.  The  clergy  are  very  numerous.  The  number  of 
bishoprics  in  Italy  formerly  exceeded  that  of  the  whole  Christian  com- 
munity in  other  parts  of  the  world;  but  it  has  been  greatly  reduced,  and 
so  have  the  convents  with  which  the  lowns  were  at  one  time  crowded. 
The  churches  are  in  general  very  wealthy,  and  onamented  with  the 
most  splendid  productions  of  art;  and  the  rites  of  worship  are  performed 
with  great  pomp. 

Language.'}  The  origin  of  the  beautiful  Italian  language  is  lost  in 
darkness.  The  very  general  idea  that  it  has  been  formed  by  a  mixture  of  ' 
^e  Latin,  as  we  have  it  still  in  the  works  of  ancient  authors,  with  the 
dialects  of  the  Barbarian  invadera  of  Italy,  seems  erroneous.  The  Latin 
of  Cicero  and  Horace  was  only  the  written  language  of  the  Romans,  and 
not  that  of  the  people  which  must  have  more  or  less  differed  from  it ; 
and  that  the  written  language  itself  should  have  suffered  corruption  from 
a  mixture  with  barbarous  dialects  cannot  be  presumed,  when  we  consider 
the  truly  admirable  purity  with  which  the  ancient  Roman  continued  to  be 
written  in  the  earlier  period  of  the  middle  ages,  and  long  before  the  revival 
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of  clawic  litenliire.  When  tlie  langnaga  of  oommon  lifie  vndenroBl  aa 
entire  tmniformation  at  the  invaetoa  of  the  northern  tribes,  befltdes  the 
new  dialecti  which  now  tpmng  into  existenoey  a  new  written  langnage 
also  was  gradnalljr  formed,  though  the  ancient  Roman  still  continued  to 
be  written.  The  formation  of  this  new  written  language  however  made 
but  slow  progress,  as  poets  and  scholars  for  a  long  while  despised  it»  con- 
sidering ^e  Qse  of  it  as  a  baiiiaioas  apostasy  firom  the  Latin.  The  pre* 
sent  state  of  the  Italian  language,  and  of  the  different  dialects,  sopports 
this  opinion.  In  no  part  of  Italy  is  that  idiom,  of  which  the  exquisite 
harmony  acts  like  a  spell  upon  us  eren  in  the  most  insignificant  literary 
productions,  spoken  in  its  purity  as  the  language  of  the  people ;  and  it  is 
a  great  error  to  beliere  that  the  language  of  Boeeado  is  to  be  heard  firom 
the  lips  of  the  Tuscan  peasants.  Even  the  dialect  of  Tuaeany  itsctf 
has  its  peculiarities,  in  which  it  differs  from  the  language  of  Italian  litera- 
ture. Accidental  circumstances  only,  Florence  being  the  natare  place  of 
some  of  the  great  masters  of  Italian  literature  in  latter  times,  aod  srane 
of  the  academies  fanned  at  Florence,  particularly  that  of  la  Cruaca^  ha«. 
ing  assumed  a  kind  of  literary  dictatorship,  hare  raised  the  Tuscan  dia- 
lect— which  on  account  of  its  harsh  guttural  sounds  is  rather  disliked  by' 
other  Italians — ^to  a  leadmg  place  amongst  the  others.  In  our  subsequent 
chapters  we  shall  giye  some  notices  of  the  different  dialects. 

Modem  Italian  approaches  nearer  to  the  Latin  language,  and  bears  a 
closer  resemblance  to  its  illustrious  parent  than  its  twin-sistMB  the  French 
and  Spanish.  No  resemblance  can  be  traced  between  the  soft  and  har- 
monious Italian,  and  the  rough  and  discordant  sounds  of  the  northern 
tribes.  The  only  circumstance  of  importance  in  which  Italian  differs  from 
Latin,  is  the  use  of  articles  and  auxiliary  verbs, — ^that  dead  weight  which 
barbarism  has  imposed  upon  all  modem  languages;  and  all  t^t  Italian 
barbarism  has  boirowed  from  barbarous  dialects,  or  from  unknown  sooroes, 
does  not,  according  to  the  learned  Muratori,  exceed  1000  words.  Sweet- 
ness is  the  prominent  feature  of  the  Italian.  All  modem  dialects  admit 
its  superior  charms;  and  the  genius  of  music  has  chosen  it  for  the  Tehide 
of  his  most  melodious  accents.  All  its  sounds  are  open  and  labiaL  It 
flows  naturally  from  the  organs ;  and  requires  nothing  more  than  time  and 
expansion  to  give  it  utterance.  No  grouped  consonants  stop  its  progress, 
no  indistinct  murmurs  choke  its  closes;  it  glides  from  the  lips  with  fitolity, 
and  delights  the  ear  with  its  fulness,  its  softness,  and  its  melody.  As  to 
the  want  of  energy  in  Italian,  it  is  a  complaint  which  a  person  may  make 
who  has  never  read  Dante,  Arioeto,  or  Tasso,  who  in  energy  of  diction 
and  sentiment  yield  only  to  Homer  and  Virgil.  It  is  pronounced  with 
greatest  accuracy  and  perfection  at  Rome. 

LiUratureJ^  The  literary  history  of  Italy  in  ancient  times  is  well- 
known  to  almost  every  one.  The  Romans  long  remained  better  skilled  in 
war  than  in  speculative  learning  and  the  politer  arts.  After  they  had  con- 
quered Greece,  the  civilization  of  that  polished  country  excited  the  ad- 
miration and  stimulated  the  imitation  of  its  conquerors.  When  Rome 
had  extended  her  conquests  over  almost  every  part  of  the  world  widi 
which  her  sons  were  acquainted,  the  arts  of  peace  began  to  be  culdvated, 
and  the  more  abstruse  as  well  as  the  polished  parts  of  learaing — ^though 
in  many  respects  but  the  reflected  form  of  the  parent  arts  of  Greece — 
were  carried  to  a  state  of  perfection  which  has  been  and  is  still  the  wonder 
of  succeeding  ages.  To  enumerate  the  writers  and  artists  of  Roman 
times  would  be  only  to  inform  every  one  of  what  he  already  knows. 
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When  the  empire  of  the  West  wis  oyertumed  hy  the  berbarona  nations 
by  which  it  was  sarroanded,  Roman  learning  was  boned  under  its  rains. 
The  most  cormpted  and  degraded  species  of  Christianity  became  the 
established  religion;  every  thing  connected  with  learning  was  forgotten; 
and  during  some  centuries  that  amount  of  ignorance  here  prevailed  which 
has  caused  them  to  be  emphatically  styled  the  dark  ages.  During  these 
ages,  Italy  was  not  more  enlightened  than  the  other  nations  of  Europe ; 
but  when  knowledge  began  to  reriye,  Italy  was  the  first  place  which  felt- 
its  influence.  The  monuments  of  ancient  learning  and  elegance  in  thb 
country  had  not  been  entirely  destroyed.  The  study  of  these  prodigiously 
promoted  the  improvement  of  those  fiiculties  which  have  been  distin' 
guished  by  the  name  of  taste ;  and  the  modem  Italians  soon  regained  a 
share  of  that  celebrity  by  which  their  ancestors  had  been  exalted. 
Several  of  the  popes  fortunately  became  the  patrons  of  knowledge  and  of 
genius.  The  devastations  committed  upon  Constantinople  by  the  bar- 
barians of  the  East  caused  many  of  the  most  accomplished  Greeks  to 
seek  shelter  in  the  West;  and  Italy,  in  a  short  time,  became  the  most 
polished  nation  of  Europe,  the  spring  from  whence  the  arts  and  sciences 
flowed  to  the  other  European  nations.  For  a  period  of  two  centuries 
Italy  stood  at  the  head  of  European  civilization ;  but  it  preserved  this  high 
station  only  so  long  as  its  different  States  preserved  their  independent 
power  and  commerce ;  with  their  decay  the  literature  of  Italy  began  to 
sink,  and  has  never  since  regained  the  point  at  which  it  then  stood. 

In  the  time  of  Charlemagne  we  find  an  Italian,  Peter,  deacon  of  I^sa, 
mentioned  as  his  instructor  in  grammar.  Lothar,  Charlemagne's  son  and 
successor  in  Italy,  protected  the  sciences,  and  established  the  first  public 
schools  in  many  towns.  Of  the  teachers  of  these  schools  one  is  known 
to  us,  Dungalus  of  Pisa,  from  whom,  while  still  a  monk  at  Bobbio, 
Charlem^ne  obtained  explanations  concerning  an  eclipse  of  the  sun. 
Lothar's  example  was  imitated  by  Pope  Eugenius  II. ;  but  the  want  of 
good  teachers  lessened  the  utility  of  these  establishments,  which  suffered 
also  fit>m  the  invasions  of  the  Moors  and  Hungarians.  Among  the  his- 
torical writers  of  this  epoch,  Paulus  Wamefned,  sumamed  Diaconus, 
author  of  a  history  of  the  Langobards,  holds  a  distinguished  place.  In 
the  10th  century  uie  schools  of  medicine  at  Salema  became  celebrated. 
The  study  of  jurisprudence  received  a  new  impulse  from  the  establish- 
ment of  freedom  in  the  cities,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  Italy  schools 
of  law  were  established,  among  which  that  of  Bologna,  in  which  the 
learned  Imerius  taught  Roman  law,  became  the  most  celebrated.  Many 
distinguished  lawyers  flourished  at  this  period,  among  whom  we  only 
mention  Gratian,  who  may  be  considered  as  the  founder  of  the  canon  law. 
There  are  mmierous  historical  writers  in  the  11th  and  12th  century,  as 
Amolphus,  the  two  Landolphuses,  Sire  Raul,  Morena,  Acerbus,  and 
Godofredus  Malaterra,  and  several  chronicle  writers.  Among  the  theo- 
logical authors  of  tins  time  were  the  celebrated  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Lanfrancus,  and  his  scholar,  Anselmus,  and  Petrus  Lombardns,  who  lec- 
tured in  Paris ;  in  philosophy,  or  rather  dialectics,  Gerardus  of  Cre- 
mona, who  translated  the  works  of  Avicenna  from  the  Arabic  into  Latin, 
and  John,  sumamed  the  Italian,  who  brought  the  works  of  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle from  Constantinople.  From  the  end  of  the  12th  to  the  close  of  the 
ISth  century,  the  literature  of  Italy  gradually  assumed  a  more  flourishing 
aspect.  Hitherto  all  the  works  had  been  written  in  barbarous  Latin,  but 
attempts  were  now  made  to  write  in  the  language  of  the  people,  the  lin- 
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gftd  volgart^  which  wts  yet  in  its  infaacy.  The  first  efforts  of  this  Inad 
were — as  is  always  the  case— -poetical.  The  eariiest  Italian  poetry  took  its 
rise  from  diat  of  the  Phiren^ales.  While  the  langnage  and  poetry  of  IVo- 
Tonce  attained  its  highest  state  of  caldvation,  and  Spain  and  Portugal  had 
already  produced  poets  of  great  celebrity,  the  Italian  was  not  yet  nmn- 
bered  among  the  European  dialects.  Bat  tiie  IVoTen9ales  and  Troabadomi 
now  became  welcome  guests  at  the  courts  of  the  Italian  princes,  nnd  thdr 
chivalrous  poetry  was  admired  and  imitated.  As  a  proof  of  the  high 
estimation  in  whidi  the  Troubadoun  were  held^  we  may  instance  the 
solemn  visit  which  Raimondo  Berlinghieri,  count  of  Barcelona  and  Pro- 
yence,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  Proven9alian  poets,  paid  in  1162  to 
Frederick  Barbarossa  at  Turin.  The  emperor  was  so  highly  delighted 
with  his  visitors  that  he  not  only  made  them  rich  presents  but  wrote  a 
madrigal  in  their  language.  The  court  of  Azzo  VIL  of  Este,  held  at  Fcr- 
rara  from  1215  to  1269,  was  attended  by  several  celebrated  Phyren^ales. 
Maestro  Ferrari,  Alberto  Guaglio,  and  Malaspini,  native  Italians,  wrote  io 
the  IVoven9alian  language  of  their  own  time ;  but  there  remain  only  a  very 
lew  relics  ojf  these  Italian  Trobadours.  The  first  attempts  at  writing  poetry 
in  the  native  language  of  Italy  were '  made  in  Sicily,  where  the  Ungma 
eortegiana^  or  language  of  the  court,  had  already  been  cultivated,  and 
was  distinguished  as  the  purest  and  softest  of  the  Italtaa  dialects,  and 
well-adapted  to  poetry.  It  was  highly  encouraged  by  Frederick  II.,  who 
held  his  court  at  Palermo  from  1198  to  1212,  and  by  his  natural  son 
Enzo,  and  his  celebrated  chancellor,  Pietro  Delle  Vigne,  who  enrolled 
themselves  among  the  Sicilian  poets,  in  company  with  Ciullo  d'Alcamo, 
Jacopa  da  Lentino,  Arrigo  Testa,  and  some  others  of  whom  we  still 
possess  a  few  specimens.  Before  the  end  of  the  ISth  century  the 
Sicilian  dialect  was  generally  adopted  in  Tuscany;  but  after  1300  Sicily 
ceased  to  furnish  Italy  with  standard  writers,  and  we  must  turn  to  Florence, 
Bologna,  and  other  towns  of  Tuscany,  to  behold  the  founders  of  the  an- 
cient school  of  Italian  poetry. 

Foleachiero  is  perhaps  the  eariiest  Tuscan  poet  known  to  us,  but  the 
most  celebrated  is  Gaido  Guincelli  of  Bologna.  Gnittone  d'Arezzo,  Guide 
Cavalcanti,  and  Ugolino  Ubaldino,  are  Tuscan  poets ;  and  the  history  of 
Florence  by  Ricordano  Malaspina  (1280)  may  even  now  be  pronounced 
not  inferior  in  composition  to  the  best  Italian  worics  extant.  After  what 
we  might  call  the  preparatory  epoch  of  Italian  poetry  was  passed,  appeared 
the  inspired  Dante  Alighieri,  bom  at  Florence  in  1265,  who,  in  his  Divina 
Commediaf  exalted  Italian  poetry  to  a  height  unknown  before  and  never 
surpassed  since.  He  died  at  Ravenna  on  the  14th  of  September  1321. 
Dante  was  the  father  of  his  country's  poetry, — the  creator  of  her  poetical 
language ;  and  *'  demonstrated,"  to  use  the  words  of  Sismondi,  *'  the  mighti- 
ness of  his  genius,  by  avuling  himself  of  the  rude  and  imperfect  materials 
within  his  reach,  to  construct  an  edifice  resembling  in  magnificence  that 
Universe  whose  image  it  reflects.  Instead  of  amatory  efiiisions  addressed 
to  an  imaginary  beauty, — instead  of  madrigals,  full  of  sprightly  insipidity, 
— sonnets  laboured  into  harmony, — and  strained  or  discordant  allegories — 
the  only  models  in  any  modem  language  which  presented  themselves  to 
the  notice  of  Dante — that  great  genius  conceived,  in  his  vast  imagination, 
the  mysteries  of  the  invisible  creation,  and  unveiled  them  to  the  eyes  of 
the  astonished  world."  We  stand  astoniBhed  before  that  mind  which 
overcame  so  many  difficulties  in  an  entirely  new  and  unformed  language, 
and  gave  existence  to  a  poem  of  a  hundred  cantos  in  so  difficult  a  metre, 
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wbich  has  been  and  will  remain  the  admiratton  of  every  Bocceediiig  age. 
The  nnivenity  at  Bologna  attained  great  celebrity  during  this  epoch;  and 
in  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century  was  attended  by  10,000  students 
firom  all  parts  of  Enrope,  while  the  ani^ersities  of  FtidxuL,  Aresao,  Viceiiza» 
and  Naples,  contested  the  palm  of  snperiority  among  tfaemselTes.    Among 
the  most  celebrated  prose  writers  of  this  epoch  were  Popes  Innocent  III.  and 
rV.  and  Uiban  X.    Among  the  theological  writers  were  Thomas  of  Aqni- 
mim,  BonaTentmB,  and  Egida  Colonna.  Aristotle  began  to  be  known  about 
this  time  in  Italy,  and  Thomas  of  Aqninnm  commented  upon  his  wodks 
at  the  command  of  the  Pope.    Mathematics  and  astronomy,  nnited  with 
astrology,  were  also  stndied ;  and  Campano,  the  most  leanied  mathema- 
tidan  and  astronomer  of  his  time,  wrote  among  other  works  a  oonmientary 
upon  Euclid.     The  schools  at  Salerno  todc  the  lead  in  medical  science^ 
and  among  the  celebrated  physicians  of  this  time  were  Pietro  Mnsan^o 
and  Manro;  in  surgery — ^which  was  still  more  cnltivated-— Rolando 
and  Bruno  were  highly  skilled.   But  no  science  had  made  greater  progress 
in  the  13th  century  than  that  of  jurisprudence.     The  principal  lawyers  of 
this  mge  were  Azzo  of  Bologna,  Ugolino  del  Prete,  and  Accono.    The 
principal  historians  were  Gofiredo  of  Viterbo,  Griovanni  Colonna,  Ricco- 
faeldi,  and  Malaspina ;  but  besides  these  there  were  a  great  number  of 
others,  as  almost  eyery  State  had  its  own  chronicle  writers.     Grammar— r 
which  then  comprebraded  tiie  belles  lettres-*had  been  hitherto  entirely 
neglected,  but  was  now  cultivated  by  Buencompagno,  Bertolucdo,  Gale- 
otto,  and  Brnnetto  Latini,  the  latter  of  whom  was  remaikable  as  having 
Ibeen  Dante's  preceptor.     To  this  age  also  belong  the  celebrated  trarellers 
Marco  Polo^  his  fiither  Matteo,  and  his  uncle  Nicolo,  who  were  among 
the  firrt  Europeans  who  performed  distant  trayels  in  Asia,  and  contributed 
to  a  better  knowledge  of  that  part  of  tiie  world. 

In  the  14th  century  science  and  literature  continued  to  advance  amidst 
wars  and  political  struggles.  Among  the  poets,  the  first  great  ornament 
of  the  14th  century  was  Francesco  Petrarca,  bom  at  Arezzo  in  Tuscany 
in  1804.  He  died  at  Arqua,  near  lUua,  in  1374.  He  enjoyed  the 
honour  of  receiving  the  poetical  laurel  in  the  capitol  of  Rome  in  1341. 
He  was  entinisiastically  admired  by  the  whole  nation,  and  is  not  only 
celebrated  for  his  poetry,  but  also  for  his  extensive  leamiiig.  Next  to  him 
ranks  lus  friend  Boccado,  who  was  bom  in  1313  and  died  in  1375.  His 
most  celebrated  work  is  the  Decameronef  a  collection  of  one  hundred 
novellettes,  in  which  he  gave  a  degree  of  polish  to  his  country's  language 
unknown  before.  Among  the  poets  of  the  15th  century  we  remark  Pulci, 
who  in  hb  Morgtmte  Maggioref  led  the  way  to  the  great  Ariosto,  and 
Bojardo,  whose  Orlando  Inamorato  is  a  poem  of  the  same  class.  The 
protection  which  the  illustrious  House  of  Medids  gave  to  the  arts  and 
sciences  in  the  15th  century,  greatly  contributed  to  their  advancement ; 
and  other  princes  and  fomilies  of  influence,  as  the  Visconti,  Sforsm,  £ste« 
and  the  kings  of  Naples,  entered  into  generous  rivalry  with  the  Mediceaa 
fomily  in  the  encouragement  which  they  gave  to  the  iae  arts  and  sciences. 
After  the  invention  of  printing,  public  and  private  libraries  were  estab- 
lidied,  and  the  ancient  works  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  eagerly  resusci- 
tated from  the  sleep  of  ages.  Among  the  divines  of  this  time  Nicolao 
Blalermi  or  Malerfoi  executed  the  fint  Italian  translation  of  the  whole 
Bible,  and  Platina  wrote  a  history  of  the  Popes.  Hie  study  of  philosophy 
also  received  a  new  impulse  and  direction  frt>m  the  arrival  of  the  exiled 
Greeks  in  Italy.    Johannes  Argyropulos,  a  Greek,  ranked  among  his  pupils 
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Cotmo  de  MedidB,  Theodore  Gaza,  Cardinal  Beasarion,  Munlina  Fidnaa, 
and  the  oelehraled  Pico  of  Miiandola.  In  astronomy — ^which  waa  still 
mixed  up  with  astrology-— Giovanni  Bianchino,  Domenico  Maria,  Norara 
the  teacher  of  the  great  Copemicns,  and  Ptolo  Toscaaello,  are  oelebnted 
writers  of  this  period.  Antonio  Cermirone,  Gioyanni  Marliano,  and 
Gabriel  Zerin,  practised  medicine  with  much  snccess;  and  the  stady  of 
jurisprudence  was  kept  in  estimation  by  the  writings  of  Chriatoferodi 
Castiglione,  Pfetro  Filippo  CorneOy  Alessandro  of  Imdb,  Nicolo  Tedeschi, 
and  Felinb  Sandeo.  History  too  jnade  happy  progress,  not  only  in  truth 
of  narration,  but  also  in  beauty  of  style.  Among  the  Toy  nnmerons 
hiatorical  writers  of  the  15th  century,  we  name  Blondo  Flario,  Pietro 
Ranzano,  .£neas  Silrius, — afterwards  pope  I^us  IL— who  left  numoroua 
historical  works,  Puggio,  Sabellino,  Malvezn,  Biglia,  Tristana  Caldu,  and 
Ftandolfo  (3ollenuclo.  Chiistofero  Bnondel-Monte,  who  travelled  in  A^ia 
about  this  period,  Francesco  Berlin^ieri  who  wrote  a  work  on  geography  in 
▼erse,  Catermo  Zeno,  and  the  celebrated  narigators  Columbos,  Amerigo 
VespUQci,  and  Cabotto,  greatiy  ocmtributed  to  Uie  adTancement  of  geogra- 
phi<»l  science.  It  waa  between  the  yeara  1500  and  1650  that  modem 
Italy  attained  the  pinnacle  of  her  greatness.  Her  wealth, — ^the  power  of 
her  republics  and  princes, — ^her  seal  and  liberality  in  every  thing  likely  to 
restore  her  ancient  splendour,-— excited  the  admiration  of  all  Europe. 
Among  the  popes,  Julius  II.,  Leo  X.,  Clement  VII.,  Paul  V.,  Gregory 
XIII.,  Sextus  v.,  and  Urban  VIII.,  gave  distinguished  su{^Kyrt  to  leani- 
ing;  and  the  cardinals  Bembo  Carlo,  Federigo  Bonomeo, — who  founded 
the  BMioikeca  AmhrosianOf — and  Agostino  Valerie,  deservi^  notice  for 
the  patronage  they  afforded  to  men  of  science.  Among  the  princes  of 
this  period  distinguished  for  their  love  of  science  and  art  were  the  Gon- 
aagas  at  Mantua,  the  Este  at  Fernira,  the  Medicis  at  Florence,  and  duke 
Charles  Emanuel  of  Savoy.  At  the  head  of  the  poets  of  the  I6th  cen- 
tury we  place  the  charming  Ariosto,  bom  at  Reggio  in  1474,  and  who 
died  at  Ferrara  in  1533.  Bernardo  Taaso,  who  was  bom  in  1493  at  Bet- 
game,  and  who  died  at  Astiglia  in  1569,  ihough  a  good  poet  was  greatly 
inferior  to  Ariosto,  and  infinitely  surpassed  by  his  son  Torquato  Tasso. 
Among  the  other  poets  of  the  16th  and  begiiming  of  the  17th  century 
were,  Triasino,  Sannazar,  Beroi,  Bembo,  Guaiini,  Tassoni,  and  Marini.'  We 
may  also  notice  the  poems  of  fifty  noble  and  virtuous  ladies  which  were 
published  by  Domenichi  in  1559.  In  theology,  Cajetan,  Bellarmine,  and 
Diodati  whose  translation  of  the  Bible  ia  one  of  the  best  extant,  belong  to 
this  epoch;  and  in  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  the  great  Galileo, 
M.  Agnesi,  Bonaventnra  Cavalleri,  Luca  Valerie,  Castelli  Tonicelli  who 
invented  the  barometer.  La  Grange,  and  Plana.  In  medicine,  natural 
history,  and  botany,  Fiacastori,  Midpighi,  Aldrovandi,  and  Mattioli,  are 
distinguished.  Macchiavelli  ranks  as  one  of  the  first  historical  and  political 
writers  of  modem  times ;  Davila,  Guicciardini,  and  Bembo,  also  deserve 
notice.  Bandello,  ^renguola,  Strapacola,  and  Giraldi  PaUnaiino  have 
written  some  good  works  of  fiction  belonging  to  this  period. 

After  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  Italy  began  to  sink  from  its  in- 
tellectual eminence.  The  decline  of  commerce  and  wealth,  and  the  re- 
strictions on  the  press  have  operated  as  powerful  checks  uptm  the  progress 
of  knowledge ;  but  we  still  find  some  distinguished  Italian  authm  in  all 
branches  of  literature.  Filicaja,  the  painter  Salvator  Rosa,  Fortegnena, 
Pindemonte,  Casti,  Alfieri,  Monti,  Ugo  Foscolo,  and  Manzoni,  have  suc- 
oessfiilly  courted  the  muse.     In  moral  philosophy  Italy  has  no  modem 
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snthor  of  reputation.    Maffei^  Mnratori,  Denina,  and  Botta,  are  her  most 
diatiiigQialied  modem  hiBtoriana.     Beconria  aad  Filangieri  haye  written 
'Well  on  jnrispradence.     2^annoni  and  Coronelli  are  the  most  celebrated 
geographera  of  Italy.   Casnni  and  Piazzi  have  made  important  diacoveriea 
in  astronomy  and  natoral  philosophy.     Natoral  history  and  medidne  have 
been  sQccessfiilly  cultivated  by  Volta,  Fantoni*  Torti^  and  Borelli*.   Cres* 
ciinbeniy  Groadiay  and  Tlraboschiy  have  written  largely  and  .well  on  the 
belles  lettres.     One  of  the  earliest  Italian  improvitatori  was  Serafino 
d'Aqniky  bom  in  1466.     Andrea  Marone  was  a  celebrated  poet  of  this 
class  in  the  age  of  Leo  X. ;  another  of  the  16tk  century  was  Silvio  An- 
toniaao.     Pofetti  of  the  17th  century  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated;  he 
waa  crowned  in  the  capitol.     M .*  Pislrncci  is  the  most  distingiushed  im- 
provisator of  the  present  day.     On  any  given  subject  he  immediately 
speaks  off  with  surprising  flnencyy  sndin  any  measure  of  rhyme. 

77ie  Fins  Arts,'}  The  art  of  painting  was  brought  by  Gracian  mas- 
ters into  Italy  and  Grermany  in  very  early  times.  Tlie  bc^nning  of  the 
history  of  the  art  of  painting  in  Italy  is  generally  placed  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury; but  Greek  and  Byzantine  artists  visited  Italy  at  a  much  earlier 
period.  In  441,  under  Pope  Leo  the  Great,  a  large  picture  in  mosaic 
was  placed  in  the  cathedral  of  St  Paul,  on  the  road  of  Ostia.  In  the  8th 
oentury,  paintings  on  glass,  mosaic,  and  enamel  were  common.  In  1200 
a  school  of  painting  was  established  at  Venice  by  a  Greek  artbt  called 
Theophanes ;  but  the  trae  Italian  style  of  painting  originated  in  Florence. 
We  may  divide  the  history  of  Italian  painting  into  three  epochs.  The 
first  epoch  extends  from  Cimabue  to  Raphael.  Gimabue — ^who  was  con- 
sidered by  his  cotemporaries  as  a  miracle  of  art — ^was  the  first  who  in- 
troduced just  proportion  in  painting.  He  was  bom  in  1240  at  Florence; 
but  was  surpassed  by  his  scholar  Giotta.  Leonardo. da  Vinci,  bom  in 
1444,  raised  the  art  of  painting  to  perfection.  The  first  seat  of  the  Bo- 
man  school  was  at  Perugia.  Pietra  Perugino,  bom  in  1446,  greatly  raised 
the  reputation  of  this  school ;  but  his  sdiolar  Raphael  surpassed  all  his 
predecessors,  and  still  leaves  all  his  successors  at  an  immeasuiable  distance. 
The  other  great  painters  of  this  epoch  were  Andrea  Mantegna,  Giorgione^ 
Titian,  Bramanti,  Francesco  Francia,  and  above  all  the  great  Antonio 
AUegri  da  Correggio.  The  second  period  embraces  the  works  of  Fra. 
Bartolemeo,  bom  in  1469;  of  Andrea  del  Sarto,  bom  in  1488;  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo  Buonarotti,  bom  in  1474,  whose  vast  genius  embraced 
sculpture,  architecture,  and  painting ;  of  Raphael  Langio  da  Uibino,  bom 
m  1483,  the  ideal  beauty  of  whose  pictures  has  never  been  attained  by 
any  succeeding  artist;  of  Guilio  Romano,  Garofalo,  Fiziano  yercelli» 
Paolo  Veronese,  Francesco  Mazzola,  and  Ptormegionino.  The  third  period 
begins  with  the  three  Caracci,  who  had  numerous  scholars.  The  most 
celebrated  artists  of  this  epoch  are  Guido  Reni,  bom  in  1575,  Francesco 
Albani,  Domenichini,  bom  in  1581,  Lanfranco,  Michael  Angelo  da  Cam- 
vaggio.  Carlo  IMbratti,  and  Spagnioletto.  The  best  modem  artists  are 
Camocdni  of  Rome,  Grassi,  Benvennti  of  Florence,  Appiani,  Sabbatelli, 
Agricqla  of.  Rome,  and  Urbino.  Tommaso  Finiguecra  is  the  earliest 
Ittdian  engraver;  Antonio  Raimondi  of  Bologna,  Caracci,  Bartoloaad* 
Cunego,  Bettelini,  and  RaiiBel  Morghen,  attained  great  eminence  in  this 
art.  The  principal  sculptors  of  ancient  Rome  were  Greeks.  The  Italian 
sculptors  rose  into  notice  in  the  11th  century.  We  can  merely  mention 
aome  of  the  most  celebrated  names,  as  Buono  of  the  1 1th  century,  Nicolo 
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.PiMoo,  who  died  in  1870,  Loraiuo  Ghibeiti,  wliodicd  in  1456,  Donatflilo, 
Andren  Verrodiio,  Miduiel  Angelo  Boanoroltt,  SnnaoTinOy  Bnndinelli, 
Benvenvto  CaUinU-who  wm  tenlptoi^  goldmith  and  {MiBter,*-TropeKis 
RoflBiy  a  oalabralad  female  artnt,  Bendni,  Ca?aoeeM|  md  Canova. 

Jfntie.]  Ambroee  of  l^Glan,  in  the  4th  eentny,  introdnoed  ebnrch 
nnnc  into  Italy.  Gregory  the  Greats  in  the  6th  eeotoiy,  did  wnuh  to 
improve  the  ecienoey  ttd  eetaUidied  siaging-eehoob  throoi^Hml  Italy. 
Great  improfomenta  were  made  b  the  llthcentQry»paiticalaiiybyGmdo 
d'ArenO)  who  imptoredy  if  be  didnot  inTont*  the  art  of  mimical  notatioa. 
Inatmmental  mnaic  waa  ■nccoeefiilly  cnltiTSted  in  die  14th  and  ISA  cm- 
tniy,  and  in  the  16th  we  find  distingQiehed  compoeers  and  lingeriy  as 
Pueetiina  and  AlIegrL  In  the  year  1624  the  fint  opera  waa  perforiiied 
at  Veniee.  The  moat  celebrated  Italian  compoeera  and  artaata  are  liolli, 
Corelli,  Caldara,  Tartini,  Clementiy  Jomelli,  Pergoleae,  Piocini»  Saduaiy 
Sarti,  Faeaiello,  Cinmroaay  Salieri,  Chembini,  Metaataaio^  and  Roaaini. 

SiaU  of  BdwxUkm.^  Tbe  meana  of  edncation  profided  for  die 
lower  daaaea  in  Italy  are  of  the  moat  wretched  and  inefficient  deacrip- 
tion  which  can  be  imagined.  Ibe  achoola  are  almoat  exdoaiTely  in 
the  handa  of  the  prieata,  and  are  miaerBbly  conducted.  In  nnmerooa 
Tillagea  there  are  no  achoola  at  all,  and  among  the  common  people 
the  proportion  of  thoae  who  are  able  to  read  ia  very  amalL  In  Tnacany 
aomethmg  baa  been  done  of  late  to  improve  popular  edncation,  bat  even 
there  it  atill  remaina  entirely  in  the  handa  of  the  prieata :  and  in  the  Sar* 
dmian  Stataa  and  Modena  die  leanita  have  an  entire  away  over  die 
achoola.  No  country  haa  perfaapo  ao  many  of  the  higher  oemiikBiiea  and 
eatabltahmenta  for  education  aa  Italy ;  but  no  where  are  diey  in  a  atate  of 
worse  organisation.  In  the  colleges,  lyceuma,  and  gymnaaia,  *<»^^iM«g  is 
atill  conducted  according  to  the  moat  antiquated  aystem,  and  the  bnmchea 
of  atudy  are  almoat  entirely  limited  to  the  dead  languagea  and  logics ; 
even  mathematica  are  every  where  wretchedly  taught,  and  moat  of  its 
profeaaora,  if  not  all,  are  prieata.  The  univenitiea  too,  with  a  few  ei- 
ceptiona,  are  very  ill-managed.  The  following  universitiea  are  now  ei- 
iattngin  Italy:  via.  Salerno,  founded  in  1100;  Bologna,  1119;  Napks, 
1224;  Pkdna,  1228;  Rome,  1248;  Perugia,  1S07;  FSBa,lS29;  Sien- 
na,  ISSO;  Fiivia,  1861;  Turin,  1400;  Pknna,  1422;  Florence,  1443; 
Catania,  1445;  Caglbui,  re-eatobliahed  in  1769;  Sasaatia,  1765;  and 
Genoa,  founded  in  1783.  The  univeraity  of  Modena  haa  aho  been  le- 
eatabliahed.  There  ia  no  general  academy  of  adence,  but  numerona  li- 
terary aaaodationa  exiat  in  all  the  principal  towna.  The  Academia  della 
Cruaca  at  Florence*  ia  one  of  the  moat  celebnted.  There  are  a  great 
number  of  aplendid  librariea  in  Italy ;  they  are  particularly  rich  in  manu- 
acripta,  but  very  deficient  in  modem  literature.  The  moat  celebrated  are 
dioae  of  the  Vatican  at  Rome,  die  Ambroaian  library  at  A^an,  that  of 
St  Mark  at  Venice,  and  thoae  of  Magliabecchi  and  Medids  at  Florvnce. 
In  no  country  are  muaeums  and  galleries  of  picturea  ao  numeroua  and 
ao  aplendid  aa  b  Italy,  beaidea  the  numerona  treaanrea  of  art  atrewed  all 
over  die  country  in  thechurchea  and  other  public  edificea.  The  moat  ce- 
lebrated collecdona  of  art  are  at  Rome,  Florence  and  Napea. 

IktUan  6kafor.]  Italy  conaiata  of  aeveral  iaolated  Statea,  umted  by  no 
particular  de^  and  which  cannot  be  conaidered  aa  a  whole  in  political 
reape<^  Every  State  haa  ita  own  government  and  its  own  lawa :  although 
Austria  exerciaea  a  great,  moat  oppreaeive,  and  pemidoua  sway  over  the 
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whole  oonntty,  havings  not  only  possession  of  one  of  tbe  largest  and  most 
powerfiil  States  in  it^  bat  also  predominating  influence  in  the  grand  duchy 
of  Tuscany,  and  the  duchies  of  Modena  and  Parma. 

We  shaU  now  pcooeed  to  describe  the  different  countries  of  Itidy  in  the 
following  order : 

I*  The  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  including  the  principality  of  Monaco. 

II.  The  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom. 

III.  The  Duchy  of  Farma. 

IV.  The  Duchy  of  Modena,  with  Massa  and  Carrara. 

V.  The  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany. 

VI.  The  Duchy  of  Lucca. 

VIL  Hie  Republic  of  San  Marino. 

VIII.  Tlie  States  of  the  Chnxch. 

IX.  The  kingdom  of  Nipples  and  Sicily. 

X.  The  island  of  Malta,  belonging  to  Great  Britain. 

The  island  of  Covaiea  has  been  given  to  France,  of  which  it  forms  a 
department* 


CHAP.  IV.— THC  KINGDOM  OF  SARDINIA. 

jEjcient.']  The  king  of  Sanlinia  takes  the  royal  title  from  the  island 
of  Sardioia,  which,  howeyer,  does  not  form  the  principal  part  of  his 
States,  tbe  most  important  of  which  are  situated  oiTthe  continent  of  Italy. 
The  possesrions  of  the  kii^  of  Sardinia  are;  !#/,  Hie  principality  of 
Piedmont,  with  Montsenat  and  the  Sardinian  part  of  Milan;  2dy  The 
county  of  Nice  or  Niaza;  Sd,  The  duchy  of  Savoy ;  i^A,  The  duchy  of 
Genoa:  and  5M,  ITie  island  of  Sardinia.  Hassel  estimated  the  total  su- 
perficial extent  of  this  kingdom  at  28,800  English  square  miles,  of  which 
19,125  were  upon  the  continent,  and  9675  in  the  island  of  Sardinia. 
Galanti  and  Mayer's  m^  give  a  surface  of  above  30,000  square  miles 
to  this  kingdom. 

Baundaries.j  The  Sardinian  continental  territories  are  bounded  by 
the  Austro-Itallan  States  and  the  duchy  of  Fuma  on  the  E.:  the  Valais 
and  the  Leman  lake  on  the  N.;  France  on  tbe  W.  and  N.W.;  and  the 
Gulf  of  Genoa  on  the  S.  Tbey  constitute  the  western  part  of  Northern 
Italy,  and  extend  from  48''  44'  to  46''  20^  N.  lat.  and  from  50«  40^  to  10** 
£.  long.  Their  greatest  length  from  Nice  to  the  Leman  lake  is  200 
British  miles ;  and  their  greatest  breadth  from  the  Rhone  on  the  W.  to 
the  junction  of  the  Po  and  Tesino  on  the  E.  is  135  miles. 

JBistotyJ]  The  nucleus  of  the  Sardinian  monarchy  .was  the  small 
Alpine  country  of  Savoy.  This  State — ^the  remains  of  the  ancient  king- 
dom of  Burgundy,  the  Franconian  monarchy,  the  kingdom  of  Italy  under 
the  Carlovingians,  and  the  kingdom  of  ArelfU^-became  independent  un- 
der Count  Bertholo,  who,  according  to  tradition,  was  a  descendant  from 
the  Saxon  Wittikind,  and  who  had  been  named  Count  of  Savoy  in  1016 
by  Rudolph  UL  the  last  kuig  of  Arelat.  In  10S2,  after  that  Arelat  had 
been  united  to  Germany,  Humbert  L  Rudolph's  son,  acquired  the  lord- 
ship of  Chablais  and  some  possessiona  in  the  Valais  firom  Conrad  II.;  and 
his  grandson  Otto,  by  marriage  with  the  rich  countess  of  Susa  in  1050, 
succeeded  to  several  extensive  districts  of  Piedmont,  aa  Susa,  Aosta  and 
Turin*     The  possessions  of  this  House— which  split  but  once  mto  two 

inoeased,^  and  in  1383  count  Amadous  VI.  declared 
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tlie  indii^flibiHty  of  the  country.     Count  Amadens  the  Red  obtained  Nke 
in  1338,  and  Amadens  the  Peacefnl— *who  had  purchased  the  territory  of 
(jeneva  and  obtained  by  donation  the  town  and  lordship  of  VercelU — re- 
ceired  in  1416  the  title  of  Doke  of  Savoy  from  the  emperor  .Sigis- 
mnnd.     Duke  Charles  I.  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  Cyprus  and  Je- 
rusalem, after  that  his  uncle*s  wife>  the  heiress  of  Cyprus,  had  in  1485 
conferred  upon  him  her  rights  to  these  countries.     Tne  position  of  the 
dukes  of  Sayoy,  howerer,  became  dangerous  when  the  struggle  for  Italy 
between  France  and  Austria  commenced.     Duke  Charles  III.  lost  near- 
ly his  whole  possessions  in  the  course  of  these  disputes ;  and  it  was  not 
till  after  the  peace  of  Chatean-Cambresis  had  been  concluded  in  1559 
that  duke  Emanuel  Fhilibert  succeeded  in  healing  the  wounds  of  his  de- 
vastated country,  from  which  the  Valaia,  Geneva,  and  the  Pays  de  Vand 
had  been  wrested :  (the  two  former  having  placed  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  the  Swiss  confederacy,  and  the  latter  having  been  taken 
possession  of  by  Bern.     Philibert  obtained  by  exchange  in  1576,  the 
principality  of  Oneglia,  and  by  purchase  the  county  of  Tende.     Recited 
by  the  Pope  he  endeavoured  to  put  down  the  protestants,  of  whmn  ihete 
were  many  in  his  country;  but  he  was  several  times  defeated  by  them  in 
their  mountain-fastnesses,  and  was  at  last  obliged  to  giant  them  free  tole- 
ration.    This  prince,  however,  did  much  to  encourage  industry  among 
his  subjects ;  and  by  the  extensive  plantations  of  mulbeiry-trees  whidi  he 
formed,  liud  the  foundation  of  much  of  the  present  wealth  of  hts  country. 
He  also  established  several  fortresses,  and  built  the  citadel  of  Turin. 
His  son  Charles  Emanuel  L,  who  died  in  1630,  and  his  grandson,  Victor 
Amadeus  L,  who  died  in  1638,  did  little  for  the  good  of  their  country, 
being  constantly  at  war  with  their  neighbours.     Clnrles  Emanuel  XL,  who 
died  in  1675,  introduced  some  improvements;  but  the  power  of  the  House 
of  Savoy  was  principally  increased  by  Victor  Amadeus  II.,  who  in  the 
war  of  the  Spanish  succession  obtained,  for  his  adherence  to  the  cause  of 
Austria,  the  duchy  of  Montferrat  by  the  treaty  of  Turin  in  1703,  and 
the  districts  of  Alessandria,  Valenza,  Lomellina,  and  Val  de  Sesiay  and 
by  the  peace  of  Utrecht  in  1713  the  island  of  Sicily,  which  in  1720  he 
was  obliged  to  exchange  for  that  of  Sardinia;  he  also  obtained  the  rank 
and  title  of  a  king.     In  1730  he  resigned  the  government  to  his  son 
Charles  Emanuel  III.,  ndio  enlarged  his  territories  by  alliances  with 
France,  Spain,  and  Austria.     Under  hii  good  administration  the  wealth  of 
the  country  was  greatly  increased.     He  also  promulgated  in  1770  a  new 
code  of  laws,  the  Corpus  CaroUnum^  and  maintained  the  concordat  of 
1726  against  the  encroachments  of  the  court  of  Rome.     He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  1773  by  his  son  Victor  Amadeus  III.,  wbo  involved  himself  in 
the  war  against  the  French  republic,  and  lost  Savoy  and  Nice;  the  Pied- 
montese,  however,  mamtained  their  valleys  with  the  aid  of  the  Austrians, 
till  Buonaparte,  after  having  defeated  the  Austrians  in  1796,  vanquished 
the  Piedmontese  at  Ceva  and  Mondavi,  and  threatened  Turin,  upon  which 
the  king  concluded  a  peace,  in  which  Savoy,  Nice,  Tende,  and  Onegiia 
were  ceded  to  France,  and  the  nine  principal  fortresses  of  Piedmont  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  that  power,  to  be  occupied  by  French  troops 
until  the  conclusion  of  a  general  peace.     His  son  Charles  Emanuel  IV. 
allied  himself  on  the  5th  of  April  1797,  with  France  against  Austria;  but 
was  compelled  by  the  French  directory  to  renounce  the  possession  of  his 
States  on  the  continent,  and  to  retire  to  the  island  of  Sardinia.     Durii^ 
the  temporary  success  of  the  Austrians  in  Italy,  Piedniont  was  oocn^ed 
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by  them;  bat  the  battle  of  Marengo  forced  them  to  yield  this  comiuy 
again  to  the  French^  and  a  temporary  republic  was  formed,  which  lasted 
until  the  1 1th  of  September  1802,  when  Piedmont  was  incorporated  into 
France.  The  king  farther  abdicated  the  crown  of  Sardinia  on  the  4th  of 
Jnne  1802,  and  retired  to  Rome  where  he  became  a  Jesnit  in  1817,  and 
diedonthe6th  of  October  1819.  His  brother  Victor  Emanael  L  succeeded 
him,  and  continued  to  reside  at  Cagliari  till  recalled  by  the  peace  of  Fms 
to  Turin,  which  he  entered  on  the  20th  of  May  1814.  France  was 
allowed  to  retain  the  half  of  Sayoy;  but  this  also,  with  Monaco,  was  re« 
stored  by  the  treaty  of  the  20th  November  1815,  and  Caronge  and  Chesne, 
two  districts  with  12,700  inhabitante^  given  to  Geneva.  Unfortunately  the 
king  and  his  advisers,  among  whom  were  Ins  confessor  Botta,  and  count 
Roborent,  had  lost  none  of  their  antiquated  political  ideas  during  their 
exile ;  every  new  institution  was  abolished  by  these  sages, — all  the  old 
feudal  laws,  majorats,  primogenitures,  and  prerogatives  of  the  nobility, 
ndiich  had  been  abolished  by  the  French  government,  were  reinstituted,^ — 
Jesuits  and  convents  were  anew  taken  under  royal  patronage,  and  the  age 
of  darkness  restored.  Such  proceedings  could  not  fiiil  to  excite  a  general 
^irit  of  discontent,  which  was  further  fomented  by  the  want  of  repre- 
sentative constitutions  so  generally  felt  over  all  Europe,  the  desire  of 
Lombardy  to  throw  off  the  Anstrian  yoke,  the  wish  of  all  Italy  to  recover 
politicsl  independence,  and  the  example  of  the  Spanish  and  Neapolitan 
revolutionists.  A  plan  was  therefore  organized  to  change  the  form  of 
government  in  Piedmont,  and  to  give  the  country  an  administration  better 
fitted  to  the  spirit  of  the  times.  The  leaden  of  the  revolution  which 
broke  out  in  1821  were  the  first  men  of  the  nation  not  only  in  talents, 
but  also  in  social  rank.  They  induced  the  prince  of  Carignan,  the  heir 
presumptive  to  the  crown,  to  join  them ;  and  the  Spanish  constitution, 
which  had  akeady  been  introduced  at  Naples,  was,  with  a  few  modifica- 
tions, thought  the  most  proper  for  Piedmont.  Unfortunately  the  leaden 
were  not  all  agreed  upon  this  point.  Nevertheless  the  Spanish  constitu- 
tiim  was  proclaimed,  and  the  kmg  requested  to  give  his  assent  to  it ;  but 
his  minister,  count  St  Marzano — ^whose  son  was  himself  one  of  the 
leaden  of  the  revolution — arrived  at  this  juncture  from  the  congress 
of  Laibach,  and  so  terrified  the  king  with  the  displeasure  of  the  Aus- 
trian government,  and  its  threats  to  occupy  the  country  if  any  thing 
like  a  constitution  was  attempted  to  be  established  in  it,  Uiat  he  resigned 
the  crown,  and  leaving  the  prince  of  Carignan  regent  in  the  absence  of 
has  brother,  retired  to  Nice.  The  prince  of  Carignan  swore  to  the  con- 
stttntion,  and  named  a  new  ministry,  while  a  corresponding  movement  was 
begun  in  Lombardy;  but  an  Austrian  army  advanced  upon  the  frontien 
of  Piedmont,  and  the  new  king,  Charles  Felix,  declared  his  disapprobation 
of  all  proceedings  carried  on  since  the  abdication  of  his  brother,  and  named 
the  count  Delia  Torre  to  the  command  of  that  part  of  the  troops  in  No- 
varia  which  had  not  joined  in  the  revolution.  In  Turin,  however,  the 
constitutional  minirten,  counts  Santa  Rosa,  Del  Pozzo,  and  the  canon 
Marentini  remained  at  their  post,  but  the  prince  of  Carignan  fled  to  the 
Austrian  head-quarten  at  Novarla ;  these  events,  the  defeat  of  the  Nea- 
politans, and  several  other  circumstances,  soon  brought  every  thing  to  an 
end;  the  constitutional  troops  were  defeated  at  Novaria,  the  Anatrians 
occupied  the  fortresses,  and  the  revolutionists  only  saved  their  lives  by 
hasty  exile.  Never  had  a  revolution  been  conducted  with  more  modera- 
tion and  gentleness  ;  but  those  who  had  shown  so  much  lenity  towards 
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tbeir  oppreMors  when  they  held  them  in  their  power,  met  with  none  when 
thef  were  ranqaiflhed.  The  king  haying  entered  Turin,  absolute  gofem* 
ment  was  restcnred  in  its  worst  form,  and  the  prince  of  Carignan  was  han- 
ished  from  the  coort  of  his  vncle.  In  1828  he  went  as  a  volunteer  with  the 
French  army  to  Spain,  in  order  to  expiate  hy  the  aid  he  thus  lent  to  the 
restoration  of  despotism,  the  feeble  and  nnsnccessfnl  attempt  he  had  beea 
prevailed  upon  to  make  for  the  release  of  his  £ur  and  unhappy  ooimtry 
from  the  slMckles  of  a  government  opposed  to  somid  reason  and  to  all  the 
nobler  feelings  of  men.  He  ib  now  again  at  Torin.  The  noUe-minded 
Santa  Rosa,  after  having  ftdled  in  his  exertion  for  the  liberty  <^  his  coon- 
try,  devoted  himself  to  the  canse  of  freedom  in  Greece,  and  fell  fighting 
as  a  private  soldier  at  Navarino* 

JPhysical  Feaiuref.2  1^  States  of  the  king  of  Sardinia  praaent  very 
diversified  scenery.  &ivoy,  according  to  its  physical  featares,  does  not 
belong  to  Italy;  it  is  a  trnly  Alpine  country,  separated  by  an  enormons 
ridge — ^the  Grrey  Alps — ^from  the  peninsula,  and  throughout  inteneded 
by  high  mountains,  the  summits  of  which  are  covered  with  snow  and  ice. 
I^edmont  with  Montferrat  forms  the  large  valley  which  begins  at  the  pass 
of  Snsa  and  ends  at  the  eastern  boundaries  of  Italy.  The  Po  divides  it 
into  two  equal  parts.  The  northern  extremity  reaches  to  the  foot  of  the 
Alps,  forming  the  boundaries  of  Switzerland;  the  southern  is  separated 
by  the  Appenines  from  the  coast-diBtricts ;  the  boundaries  on  the  nde  of 
France  are  formed  by  the  Cotdan  Alps.  The  maritime  districts  are  those 
of  Nice  and  Genoa,  which  surround  the  gulf  of  Genoa,  and  are  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  continent  by  the  Appenines ;  both  are  monntainons 
countries.  Sardinia  is  also  very  mountainous ;  it  is  a  barren  country  inter- 
sected by  several  ridges  of  small  elevation,  through  which  run  two  large 
rivers  bordered  with  marshes  and  swamps.  Savoy  and  Redmont  have 
their  prindpal  declination  towards  the  Mediterranean ;  and  the  large  valley 
surrounded  by  the  Alps  and  Appenines  sl<^pes  imperoeptibly  towards  the 
Adriatic. 

Mountains.^  The  mountains  of  continental  Sardinia  are:  IH^  The  Sea 
Alps,  which  here  do  not  rise  above  5,000  feet ;  one  of  the  best  known  is  tiie 
Monte  Cornio,  which,  on  account  of  die  narrow  pass  which  leads  over  it  from 
the  county  of  Nice  into  Piedmont,  is  also  called  the  Col  de  Tenda;  2dm  The 
Cottian  Alps,  which  form  the  boundaries  between  France  and  Piedmont, 
and  of  which  the  high  summits  are  absolutely  barren,  but  the  vangoards 
which  stretch  into  the  provinces  of  Caneo  and  TWin  are  covered  widi 
rich  pastures  and  forests  of  chesnut-trees ;  Set.  The  Grrey  Alps,  which 
run  from  Mont  Cenis,  by  the  Iseran  and  the  little  St  Bernard,  to  the  Col  de 
bon  Homme,  and  separate  Piedmont  from  Savoy ;  4iA.  The  Pennine  Alps 
run  from  Combin  to  Mont  Cervin  and  Mont  Rosa,  and  separate  Piedmont 
from  Savoy  and  the  Valais ;  they  are  the  highest  of  all  the  Alps,  many  of 
these  mountains  are  covered  with  everlasting  snow  and  ice;  and  5<A.  The 
Lepontine  Alps  which  ran  on  the  boundaries  of  Piedmont,  from  Mont 
Rosa  to  the  Col  de  Gref,  and  form  the  boundary  with  the  Upper  Valais. 

Rivers.^  These  ridges  contain  the  p<»petual  fountains  wluch  feed  the 
large  streams  of  water  that  flow  down  <m  both  sides  towards  die  Adriatic 
and  the  Mediterranean,  the  latter  of  which  seas  washes  the  coast  of 
the  continent  for  a  space  of  180  miles,  and  forms  the  large  gulf  of  Genoa, 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  in  the  worid,  with  its  two  small  basins  of 
Rapallo  snd  Spezzia.  The  rivers  running  into  the  Mediterranean  are : 
Ut,  The  Rhone,  which  receives  the  Isere,  the  Guier,  and  the  Fier,  all  be- 
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longing  to  SnToy ;  2d,  Tlie  Var,  which  forms  the  bouudaries  between  Nice 
and  France;  SdL  The  Paglion,  another  river  of  the  county  of  Nice;  Mt, 
the  MagTBy  a  Genoese  river.  From  the  Sardinian  monntaina  ran  into  the 
aea;  5lA.  The  Finme  d'Oristano;  6^.  The  Flnmendoso;  and  7(A.  The 
Coqiunas*  To  the  Adriatic  belongs  the  water  of  the  largest  basin  of  the 
kingdom,  that  of  the  Po,  which  receives  the  whole  mass  of  water  ran^iIlg 
down  from  the  Alps  and  Appenines.  Its  most  considerable  tributary 
rivers  are  on  the  right  side:  1st.  The  Vraita;  2(L  The  Maira;  SiL  The 
Tanaro;  4^  The  Serivia;  5/A.The  Curano;  6/A.The  Staffbre;  7th.  Tlie 
Tidone;  and  Sth.  The  Trebbia;  on  the  left  side,  9th.  The  Ciusone;  lOth. 
The  Dora  Riparia;  ilth.  The  Oreo;  12^  The  Dora  Baltea;  13^i^.  The 
Sesia;  14^.  The  Gogna;  15th.  The  Ticino.  These  rivers  give  great  fer- 
tility to  the  plain  of  Piedmont  through  which  they  run. 

Laket.^  '^^  southern  side  of  the  lake  of  Geneva  belongs  to  Savoy, 
and  of  the  Lego  Maggiore  the  western  side  belongs  to  Piedmont.  Among 
the  smaller  lakes  are  the  lake  Dn  Bourget  in  Savoy,  627  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  at  its  greatest  measurement  240  feet  deep ;  the  lake 
of  Annecy  also  in  Savoy,  1,335  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  180 
leet  deep ;  and  many  small  lakes.  There  is  a  very  beautiful  lake  almost 
on  the  summit  of  the  Mount  Cenis.  A  number  of  mineral  springs  are 
found  in  the  Sardinian  States. 

C^imateJ]  The  climate  ia  very  different  in  the  different  provinces  of 
Savoy.  In  the  valleys  it  is  often  the  finest  spring,  when  the  high  grounds 
are  yet  covered  with  deep  snow.  The  air  is  not  mild  enough  for  the 
southern  fruits ;  however  tlie  winter  lasts  only  a  few  months  in  the  valleys, 
and  the  vine  and  chesnut  prosper.  The  valley  of  Piedmont  belongs  ac- 
cording to  Saussure  to  the  Northern  region  of  Italy,  where  the  mercury 
sometimes  sinks  to  10*  under  the  freezing  point  of  Reaumur.  In  the  middle 
of  summer  the  cold  tratnoniana  blows  from  the  Alps,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  mountains  the  ground  remains  covered  with  snow  for  a 
fortnight;  but  the  air  b  healthy,  the  vegetation  is  blooming,  and  the  vine, 
rice,  Indian  com,  and  mulberry-tree  prosper.  The  coast-land  is  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  country  by  the  Appenines  which  protect  it  against  the 
tramonianaj  and  its  climate  is  that  of  the  second  region  of  Italy.  Olives 
and  the  fruits  of  the  south  prosper  here;  but  the  mistral  and  even  the  sirocco 
are  felt  at  Nice  and  Genoa.  Sardinia  belongs  to  the  most  southern  r^on 
of  Italy ;  but  the  mountains  produce  mild  winters  and  temperate  summers 
by  the  periocfical  return  of  the  North  winds  which  cool  the  burning  atmos- 
phere. The  climate  is  healthy,  except  in  those  districts  where  standing 
waters  produce  putrid  fevers  in  the  heat  of  summer. 

SoiL']  The  soil  of  Savoy  is  exceedingly  stony,  and  not  favourable  to 
extensive  agriculture ;  it  has  a  few  plains  not  of  great  extent,  and  some 
narrow  valleys ;  the  fertile  earth  lies  in  a  thin  strata  on  the  rocks,  and  is 
often  washed  away  by  the  torrents.  The  alluvial  soil  in  the  large  valley 
of  Piedmont,  Montferrat,  and  the  Piedmontese  part  of  Milan  is  almost 
everywhere  level  and  very  rich.  On  approaching  the  Alps  and  Appenines 
banks  of  pebbles  are  found.  The  whole  plain  is  covered  with  a  black 
vegetable  mould  of  great  fertility;  and  the  surrounding  mountuns  pour 
a  great  abundance  of  water  into  this  valley,  which  is  made  use  of  for 
the  purposes  of  irrigation,  there  being  few  meadows  which  are  not  pro- 
vided with  a  canal  or  a  sluice.  The  coast-land  is  not  like  Piedmont ;  it 
has  a  different  soil,  another  vegetation,  and  another  climate.  The  soil  or 
Sardinia  is  extremely  fertile,  notwithstanding  the  scarcity  of  water  and 
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the  want  of  nun ;  the  fertilit^r  of  the  cnltimted  ipots  is  werf  grest,  acd 
Sardinia  might  still  he — as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Rone  and  Caitbage — 
the  storehouse  of  Italy, — ^hnt  the  half  of  it  is  allowed  to  remain  a  doert, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  country  is  a  complete  wilderness;  the  canals  which 
formerly  intersected  this  island  are  neglected,  and  pestilential  awaaops 
have  in  consequence  heen  produced. 

Productions.^    The  Sardinian  States  form  an  agricultural  country,  hat 
the  soil  is  very  different  in  the  different  districts.     The  same  i^caltunil 
system  is  followed  in  the  continent  and  on  the  island ;  but  it  is  more  per- 
fect in  Piedmont  and  the  rich  valley  of  the  Po  than  any  where  dse.     The 
arable  land  is  divided  into  large  properties ;  and  the  landed  proprietors 
divide  their  estates  into  small  portions  among  farmers^  who  seldom  become 
proprietors,  but  in  general  however  the  land  passes  from  ladier  to  son. 
The  proprietor  gets  the  half  of  the  harvest  as  it  is,  instead  of  a  rent;  and 
for  the  use  of  the  cattle  which  are  his  property,  and  the  meadows,  he  is 
paid  in  money.     A  part  of  the  tools  and  implements  of  husbandry  also  in 
general  belong  to  the  proprietor,  and  only  the  furniture  of  the  farm-hoose 
is  the  exclusive  property  of  the  fisnner.    The  farmers  are  in  general,  parti- 
cularly in  Savoy,  between  the  Alps  and  the  Appenines,  very  poor ;  but  the 
most  wretched  are  those  of  Sanlinia,  who  are  still  burdened  with  all  the  op- 
pressive  feudal  laws.  The  great  landed  proprietors  are  in  general  wealthy  and 
often  rich ;  in  many  parts  of  the  country  the  production  of  silk  forms  an 
additional  source  of  employment  and  revenue  to  the  farmers,  and  improves 
their  condition  greatly.     In  the  Appenines,  and  parts  of  the  Genoese  ter- 
ritory, the  peasants  are  proprietors  of  the  soil ;  but  their  only  wealth  con- 
sists in  chesnuts,  sheep,  and  olives.      Com,  Indian  com,  rice,  beans, 
and  tobacco,  are  the  principal  objects  of  agriculture.     Genoa  and  Nice, 
where  the  soil  is  mostly  rocky  and  sandy,  produce  very  little  com,  and  are 
usually  supplied  from  Hedmont  and  Sardinia.     Piedmont,  Savoy,  and 
Sardinia,  are  by  their  excellent  pasture-grounds  particularly  well-adapted 
to  the  rearing  of  cattle  which  forms  an  important  branch  of  agriculture. 
In  Piedmont  and  Savoy  horses  are  neither  numerous  nor  of  a  good  breed, 
and  are  less  used  for  agriculture  than  oxen ,  but  in  Sardinia  there  are  three 
breeds  of  horses:  viz.  the  wild  horse,  living  in  deserts  and  forests,  very 
little,  but  well-made  and  s^vift ;  it  is  very  difficult  to  be  caught,  and  stiU 
more  difficult  to  be  tamed ;  the  common  plough-horse ;  and  a  fine  breed 
which  yields  in  beauty  to  none  in  Europe.     The  public  races  held  in 
every  town  and  village  have  greatly  contributed  to  improve  this  breed.   Tlie 
mules  are  not  so  fine  as  the  Spanish.     Piedmont  is  not  favourable  for 
sheep,  as  all  its  meadows  are  watered ;  but  in  Savoy  and  Sardinia  they  are 
numerous  and  of  an  improved  breed.     Sardinia  exports  a  great  quantity 
of  cheese  made  from  the  milk  of  sheep.     In  the  mountiuns  of  Sardinia  is 
the  mttfflonj  a  kind  of  wild  sheep,  about  the  size  of  a  deer.     Domestic 
fowls  are  excellent  in  Piedmont  where  they  are  fed  with  Indian  com. 
Dogs  are  extremely  numerous  in  Sardinia,  and  are  of  three  different  breeds 
of  particular  beauty.     The  honey  of  Savoy,  particularly  that  of  the  valley 
of  Chamouny  is  excellent.     Silk  is  extensively  produced  in  the  SartUnian 
States,  especially  in  Piedmont,  the  silk  of  which  is  thought  the  beet  in 
Europe,  and  exported  in  very  considerable  quantity.     The  olive  grows  not 
in  Savoy,  and  not  every  where  in  Piedmont;  but  it  is  the  principal  pro- 
duction of  the  coast-<listricts,  and  the  Genoese  are  very  dexterous  in 
the   management  of  the  oil.     In    Sardinia   also  whole   forests  of  wild 
olive-trees  exist.     The  production  of  wine  is  of  great  importance^  but 
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tlie  nMiMfaaient  of  it  is  not  wdl*iuidentood ;  and  though  there  are  ex- 
cellent kmds  oi  grapesy  no  wine  ia  fit  for  exportalion  except  that  of  Sar- 
dioiBy  where  the  vine  ia  of  Spanish  origin;  palm-trees  grow  on  the  coast 
of  Genoa  and  in  Sardinia.  Mining  ia  very  much  neglected,  though  the 
jtnoanlaina  are  rich  in  nunan]s»  and  gold  is  found  in  the  sands  of  the 
Tanaro.  The  duchy  of  Aosta  abounds  in  copper-mines;  and  in  some 
pLaoea  this  metal  is  accompanied  with  antimony,  arsenic,  and  zinc  Gold- 
intniH  exiBt  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mont  Rosa;  and  in  the  valley  of  the 
Seaia  there  are  the  gold-mines  of  St  Maria,  and  that  of  Cavayeochia  also 
containing  sUrer.  Grold  is  likewise  found  in  the  mountains  of  Challand 
near  the  ntliey  of  Aosta;  -and  pebbles  of  quartz,  veined  with  the  same 
metal,  are  rolled  down  by  the  torrent  of  the  Evanson.  A  rich  vein  of 
cobalt  was  lalriy  discovered  a  Httle  to  the  £.  of  Mont  Blanc;  and  black 
lead  has  been  observed  near  the  baths  of  Binay.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
tlie  minecaiogic  opnleooe  of  Piedmont  almost  rivals  that  of  the  southern  side 
of  the  Carpathians.  Fishing  is  carried  on  both  in  fresh  and  salt  water;  the 
latter  ia  the  most  considerable,  and  belongs  particularly  to  the  Island  of  Sar- 
dinia. The  thnnfish  fishery  is  said  to  produce  in  the  isUnd  of  Sardinia 
about  ena  million  of  francs  a  year.  The  fishing  of  corals  is  also  a  very 
considerable  source  of  revenue;  it  lasts  finom  the  end  of  April  to  the  end 
of  September. 

ManwfcuUures,^  There  was  a  time  when  Upper  Italy  was  as  fismous 
on  account  of  its  manufiactures  and  commerce  as  its  agriculture.  The  silk- 
manufacture  ia  particular  was  spread  all  over  the  country ;  and  the  velvet, 
silk,  and  stockings  of  Genoa  were  celebrated  throughout  Europe.  But  these 
manufactures  notwithstwiding  that  they  have  the  best  materials  cannot  now 
stand  competition  with  other  countries.  Piedmont,  in  whicli  about  20,000 
cwts.  of  silk  are  annually  produced,  exports  all  Uiis  raw,  except  about 
8,000  cwt.  which  are  used  in  the  manufactures  of  the  country.  Sufficient 
linen  is  scarcely  woven  for  home -consumption ;  and  in  Savoy  where  flax 
and  hemp  are  produced  in  considerable  quantity  they  are  exported  raw  to 
France.  The  manufacture  of  cotton  and  worsted  cloth  is  quite  inmgni- 
ficant;  paper  is  made  in  consid«:able  quantity  and  exported  from  Genoa; 
soap  of  excellent  quality  is  also  exported ;  and  chooohite,  maccaroni,  ver^ 
micelli,  and  preserved  fhiit  are  particularly  well-prepared  here;  the  per- 
fumes and  scented  waters  of  Nice  deserve  also  to  be  noticed,  though  this 
manufiicture  at  Grasse  in  France  is  far  more  considerable.  There  are 
a  good  many  smelting  furnaces  in  Piedmont  and  Savoy. 

Commerce.']  The  staple  articles  of  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  for  expor- 
tation are  silk,  rice,  and  oil;  all  the  rest  are  of  little  importance.  The 
surplus  of  com  grown  in  Piedmont  is  used  in  Genoa  and  Savoy,  and  the 
wine  is  almost  all  consnmed  in  the  country.  Genoa  is  the  only  town 
which  has  a  foreign  commerce.  It  was  in  the  middle  ages  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  commerdal  towns  of  Italy,  but  was  not  able  to  stand 
competition  with  Venice ;  nevertheless  it  nreserved  some  degree  of  opu- 
lence till  it  lost  its  natiomd  rank  and  its  mdependence.  It  is  pretended 
that  the  customs  of  Grenoa  alone  yet  produce  20,000,000  of  francs  a 
year ;  but  there  is  nyich  reason  to  doubt  this.  The  great  road  over  Mont 
Ceois  serves  as  a  medium  of  intercourse  between  the  Piedroontese  States, 
and  Fivnce  and  Switzerland.  The  road  from  Genoa  to  Sarzana  is  just 
finished;  and  this  new  communication,  which  has  given  fresh  life  io  all 
the  coontry  through  which  it  passes,  is  one  of  the  most  frequented  routes 
in  the  north  of  Italy.     The  road  from  Genoa  to  Nice,  which  opens  a 
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oommiuiicalion  between  the  fomer  city  and  ManeiUes»  bee  aba  jort 
finished.  Among  the  acts  of  administration  ^ich  do  most  credit  to  ihim 
govemmenty  is  the  btrodnction  of  the  decimal  system  in  the  carraney 
and  measures,  and  the  adoption  of  French  money*  Thia  last  ngnladoB 
is  the  more  beneficial  as  the  Sardmian  States  are  in  daily  contaca  witb 
those  of  France. 

Inhabitanis,']    The  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  aze  a  notley 
tribe  of  Gauls,  Romans,  Langobards,  Groths,  Vandalsy  French,  and  ercn 
Germans.     They  may  be  divided  however  into:  IH*  PiedmoDteae   smd 
Geooese,  who,  though  both  descending  from  the  ancient  Gauls,  dififer  oanch 
in  character  and  habits.    The  Piedmontese  are  the  best  aoldien  asMm^  all 
the  Italians;  while  the  Genoese  are  a  mercantile  and  agricultural  people. 
Their  dialect  is  rery  much  mixed  with  words  deriyed  fipom  the  Freifech ; 
it  is,  howerer,  generally  spoken  eren  in  hig^  life  and  at  court,  but  not 
written ;  the  written  language  is  Italian.     The  Genoese  hare  a  particiilar 
manner  of  pronouncing  the  Italian  by  changing  the  sound  of  several  con- 
sonants or  omitting  them.     2eL  The  Savoyards  are  entirely  desoeoded 
from  the  Gauls;   and  this  origin  is  obvious  in  all  their  features  smd 
manners.     Their  language  too  is  French ;  the  common  people  apeak  m 
peculiar  kind  of  patois.     S<L  The  Sardinians  by  the  frequent  change  of 
their  masters  seem  to  have  become  a  very  mixed  tribe,  but  are  reckoned 
among  the  Italians.     Their  language  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  Latin, 
intermixed  with  Greek,  Hebrew,  Ita&an,  Arabian,  and  Spamsh  words ;  and 
is  almost  unintelligible  to  an  Italian.     The  population,  by  a  census  taken 
in  1825-6,  was  3,800,207. 

Religioiu']  The  Catholic  faith  is  the  established  religion  of  the  Sar- 
dinian States.  The  convents  which  had  been  secularized  by  the  French^ 
were  mostly  re-established  at  the  llestoration:  even  the  Jesuits  have  been 
permitted  to  return,  and  colleges  at  Turin  and  Chambery  have  been 
granted  to  them.  According  to  a  concordat  concluded  in  1817,  the 
chureh-govemment  of  all  the  Sardinian  States  has  been  placed  on  its 
original  footing  in  the  different  provinces.  The  rights  of  the  Pope  are 
limited;  and  no  bull  can  be  published  without  permission  of  the  king, 
who  also  names  the  archbbhops  and  bishops,  who  are  confirmed  by  the 
Pope.  Christians  of  other  persuanons  are  barely  tolerated ;  but  with  the 
exception  of  the  Waldenses  or  Vaudois,  who  are  about  22,000  in  number, 
and  inhabit  the  valleys  contiguous  to  the  Hautes- Alpes  of  France,  no  sect 
Ibrms  a  community  here.  The  Waldenses  take  their  name  either  from 
4ia  valleys  they  inhabit,  or  from  their  teacher  Petrus  Waldus.  The  latter 
ilerivation,  however,  is  the  less  probable ;  as  their  catechism,  or  la  noble 
Jje^on — as  it  is  called — ^has  been  in  use  since  1 120,  and  Waldus  was  only 
bom  in  1160.  The  Vaudois  themselves  carry  back  the  history  of  their 
church  to  the  time  of  Claude  bishop  of  Turin;  and  they  in  all  probability 
originated  in  a  colony  of  refugees  who  took  refuge  in  the  mountains  from 
the  persecutions  directed  against  the  followers  of  that  great  confessor.  In 
1447,  Innocent  VIIL,  treading  in  the  steps  of  his  predecessors,  isaned  bull 
"pon  bull  for  their  extermination;  and  had  not  Philip  VU.,  duke  ot 
Savoy,  interposed,  the  work  of  destruction  would  have  been  completed. 
In  1559  the  Count  de  la  Trinity,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  army  took 
the  field  against  them;  but  was  heroically  repelled.  In  1655  they  were 
cruelly  persecuted,  and  defended  themselves  bravely  under  the  command 
of  Joseph  Gianavella,  a  smith,  who  several  times  defeated  the  Piedmontese 
troops    But,  upon  the  powerful  intercession  of  Cromwell,  the  persecution 
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Stopped,  and  peace  conclnded  with  the  Vandois,  upon  an  efxpress  con- 
dition  that  their  l«ider  should  he  hanished;  Gianarella  accordingly 'retired 
to  Genera,  where  he  lived  for  many  years  afterwards  in  great  reputation 
for  piety,  and  died  in  peace,  after  haying  sereral  times  eso^ied  being 
aasassinated  by  Popish  agents.     The  persecution  was  again  renewed  in 
1685,   when,  according  to  Amand,   out  of  the  entire  population  of 
14,000,  no  fewer  than  11,000  perished.     Of  the  surriyors  about  800; 
accepted  the  protection  of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  but  the  greater 
part  settled  in  the  Plalatinate.     The  invasion  of  that  province  of  the  em- 
pire by  Louis  XIV.  in  1689,  led  to  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and 
successful  enterprises  ever  achieved  by  a  handfii)  of  determined  men.     In 
August  of  that  year  they  assembled  at  Nyon  to  the  number  of  800 , 
and  under  the  command  of  one  of  their  pastors,  Henri  Amaud,  crossed 
the  lake  of  Geneva  in  the  night ;  attadced  and  defeated  the  Marquis  de 
Laney  at  the  head  of  2,400  regular  troops  at  Salabertan;  ascended  the 
opposite  mountain  the  same  night ;  pushed  on  to  the  highest  village  in  the 
Col  du  Pis;  routed  another  detachment  of  the  enemy,  and  entered  as 
glorious  victors  into  their  own  land,  whence  they  had  departed  little 
more  than  three  years  before  as  despised  exiles.     Since  the  year  1800, 
when  Piedmont  submitted  to  France,  till  1814,  the  Vaudois  were  placed 
on  the  same  footing  with  other  subjects ;  but  when  Victor  Emanuel  arrived 
at  Turin,  notwithstanding  the  recommendation  of  lord  -Bentinck  in  their 
favour,  he  published  a  manifesto,  by  which  he  put  in  force  all  the  edicts 
whidb  his  predecessors  had  issued.   The  committee  of  dissenting  ministers 
in  London  laid  before  the  British  government  a  statement  of  the  affecting 
situation  into  which  these  events  had  plunged  the  churches  of  the  Vaudois, 
and  earnestly  but  unsuccessfully  recommended  a  renewal  of  a  grant  which 
had  been  made  to  these  humble  Protestants  by  William  and  Mary.     His 
Sardinian  majesty  has,  however,  by  decree  of  10th  January  1824,  granted 
permission  to  his  Vaudois  subjects  to  build  an  hospital  for  their  sick  and 
infirm  poor,  and  also  to  appoint  physicians  and  surgeons  of  their  own 
number.     As  the  law  formerly  stood,  no  Vaudois  could  exercise  the  art 
of  medicine. 

State  of  Education.']  Public  instruction  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  clergy  and  Jesuits.  Gymnasiums  and  high  schools  exist  in  most  of  the 
large  towns;  but  little  else  than  Latin  and  scholastic  theology  are  taught 
in  them,  and  almost  all  the  teachers  are  priests.  Elementary  instruction 
is  unfortunately  too  much  neglected  in  this  country ;  and  there  are  not  per- 
haps five  individuals  in  100  who  can  read,  write,  and  cypher.  There  are 
universities  at  Turin,  Genoa,  Cagliari,  and  Sassari ;  but  the  three  latter 
are  very  insignificant.  The  censorship  is  severe ;  and  almost  no  foreign 
hooks,  and  still  less  pamphlets  and  newspapers  are  allowed  to  enter  the 
country.  The  most  deplorable  ignorance  exists  among  all  classes  in  Sar- 
dinia ;  in  the  other  provinces  the  higher  classes  at  least  are  well-informed. 
Among  distinguished  Italian  scholars  Piedmont  claims  as  bdonging  to  her, 
Alfieri,  La  Grange,  Botta,  Nota,  Rossi,  and  Balbi. 

(xm>emment.'}  The  king  of  Sardinia  is  an  absolute  hereditary  monarch ; 
and  the  government  is  managed  by  a  supreme  council  of  State,  a  council 
of  finance,  a  council  of  government,  the  council  of  Savoy,  the  senate  of 
Turin,  the  council  of  Nice,  and  the  council  of  Genoa.  There  is  a  code 
of  laws,  and  the  Roman  law  is  consulted.  The  nobles  have  recovered, 
with  other  feudal  rights,  the  right  of  administering  justice. 

TUkB  of  the  King.']     The  titles  of  his  Sardinian  majesty,  are.  By  the 
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6i«n  of  (3od»  JKing^off  Sardaitii  Cypr«fl»aiid  Jerwriom^  Duke  of  S^roy, 
ClnMai%  Aoite»  Genefiob,  Moiitfemly  G«ii(»ft;  Prince  of  Piedmoiil  and 
Oaeg^  Achna,  md  the  Morea;  Man|aw  oi  Salusso,  Soaai  Italy,  Ivrea, 
Ceva,  Afino;  Connt  of  Aati»  Nisn»  Tenda,  AkBsandria,  and  Eomont ; 
Banm  of  Vans  and  Fancigny ;  Lord  of  VercaUit  Pignerol,  Twaataza 
I^nwlliaay  and  Soiia;  aad  Frinceand  peipetuai  Vicar  of  the  holy  Roman 
empire. 

MUUary  Fierce  and  Navy*^      According  to  Balbi,  the  Sardinian 
army  in  1826,  amoonted  to  26,000  men.     The  geographical  poaition 
of  the  Sardinian  Statea,  lying  betureen  the  frontiefa  of  France  and  the 
Austrian  domiaions  in  Italy,  ohligea  its  lOTereign  to  keep  up.  a  large 
force,  aadeometimea  to  join  with  the  one  and  Bometimea  with  the  other  to 
praaore  hia  indepoidenee.      On  partienlar  emefgendesy  the  Sardinian 
tcoopa  have  amonnted  to  40,000  men;  which,  if  well-disciplined  and  com* 
manded  by  able  generals,  and  possessed  of  that  formidable  barrier,  the 
Alps,  ahonld  enable  the  sovereign  to  maintain  bis  independence,  or  at 
leaat  hia  neutrality.     But  the  Sardinian  troops  have  not  been  of  late  re- 
markable for  conrage,  or  distinguished  for  loyalty;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Sardinian  princes  do  not  seem  to  have  inherited  the  military  talents 
and  political  prudence  of  their  ancestors,  the  dukes  of  Savoy.     "Die  kiiig- 
dom  of  ^iSMdmm,  by  the  annexation  of  the  late  republic  of  Genoa  to  ita 
dominions,  is  become  a  maritime  Slate.    It  is  asserted  that  the  mercantile 
marine  at  present  amounts  to  400  vessels  fit  for  sea;  and  yet  the  Sar- 
dinian flag  does  not  wave  under  the  protection  of  consular  authorities, 
except  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  Archipelago,  and  the  Black  Sea.     The 
Sardinian  flag  now  and  then  shows  itself  in  the  seas  of  America,  but  only 
hiy  the  enterprise  of  her  private  navigators,  and  by  the  force  of  the  spin 
of  the  Genoese  merchants;  it  is  under  no  protection  there,  and  may  be 
almost  said  to  be  disavowed  by  its  government.    The  national  marine  con» 
aisted  in  1826  of  2  ships,  of  54  guns,'  1  frigate  of  36  guns,  and  9  inferior 
vessels. 

JRevenue.']  The  revenues  of  bis  Sardinian  majesty  were  form^ly  esti- 
mated at  £1,085,000  sterling;  of  which  Piedmont  contributed  £953,750 
Savoy  £87,500,  and  Saidinia  only  £42,750.  They  must  have  received 
a  considerable  addition  since  the  cession  of  the  Genoese  territories,  and 
the  ancient  imperial  fiefs,  lying  between  the  Parmesan  on  the  north,  and 
the  Sestri  de  Levant  on  the  south.  M.  Balbi  estimates  the  total  revenue 
of  the  kingdom  at  £2^680,000 ;  and  the  debt  at  £4,124,000. 

TOPOGRAPHY. — I.  THE  PRINCIPALITY  OP  PIEDMONT. 

fbiB  country  takes  its  name  from  its  situation  at  the  foot  of  the  higa  Alps 
which  divide  it  from  Switaeriand,  Savoy,  and  France.  Its  si^face,  accord- 
.ing  to  Lichtenstein  8  statistical  table  published  in  1819,  is  equal  to  12,310 
.£ng^h  sqnwe  mdes.  It  forms  a  large  valley  on  both  sides  of  the  Po, 
surrounded  by  high  mountaina.  This  province  is  divided  into  23  districts. 
Ha  principal  ^town  is  Torino  or  Turin,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  and 
residence  c^  the.  king. 

Ciiy  of  TWtfi.}  Turin,  like  6eno%  though  of  ancient  foundation — 
being  the  Augusta  Tanrinorum  of  Augustus  Csesar,  and  existing  in  the 
time  of  Hannibal  as  one  of  the  towns  of  the  Taurini,  a  Gaulish  tribe  in- 
habiting the  hanks  of  the  Po<--can  boast  only  of  modem  fame.  Its  im- 
portance coBomenced  In  the  ISth  centniy,  when  it  became  the  residence 
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of  the  prinoed  of  Ssrey^  and  iflsmned  ^  honoan  of  *  capitai.     Thi» 
city,  froni  its  ricinity  to  France,  has  been  tabjected  to  nvimu  dinatem 
from  the  time  of  Attila  the  Hun,  who  entered  Italy  in  the  5th  century, 
down  to  the  era  of  the  late  retolntionary  war.     Frands  L  took  it  in  the 
15th  oentiiry,  and  demolished  all  the  monnments  of  antiquity  that  had 
been  spar^  by  Attila.     It  was  again  besieged  by  the  Frendi  in  1706, 
and  would  have  fallen  had  not  Prince  Engene,  after  a  long^  and  dangerous 
inarch  of  S4  days,  joined  the  Sardinian  army  at  Asti,  and^'ii^  conjonction 
with  the  dnke  of  Savoy,  attadced  the  enemy  in  their  camp,  forced  their 
intrenchments,  and  saved  the  town.     In  the  late  war,  however,  Turin 
yielded  without  even  ^ke  formalities  of  a  siege;  and  Piedmont,  in  spite  of 
the  Alps,  was  declared  to  be  a  department  of  France.     Turin,  whidi  lady 
Morgan  terms  *  a  little  city  of  palaces,'  is  situated  in  a  pleasant  valley, 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Dora  Riparia  and  tiie  Po,  40  British  miles  hori* 
Kontal  'distance  frotn  the  frontiers  c^  France  to  the  N.  E.  80  miles  N.  W. 
of  Genoa,  and  90  miles  S.  £•  of  Chamberry  in  Savoy.     It  lies  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Po,  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  bmutilul  hills  rising 
eastward  beyond  the  river:  to  the  northward  extends  a  plain  bounded  by 
the  Alps,  sometimes  rising  in  gigantic  groups  like  battiemented  towers, 
and  at  other  times  exhibiting  to  the  eye  insulated  peaks  Psaching  to  the 
clouds  like  spires,  and  glittering  with  the  cbuDBling  whiteness  of  unmelted 
icicles  and  ever-during  snows.     It  contains  an  degant  academy,  an  imi« 
versity,  110  churches,  many  splendid  public  and  private  edifices  when 
marble  of  every  vein  and  colour  is  lavished  in  profusion,   but  many 
of  which  are  yet  unfinished,  four  splendid  gates  adorned  with  pillan  and 
cased  with  marble,   lind  about  112,000  inhabitants.     The  streets  are 
broad,  clean,  and  straight ;  two  of  tiiem,  that  of  the  Po  and  that  of  the 
Dora,  are  ampng  the  finest  in  Europe.     The  university-library  is  very  ex« 
tensive,  and  the  biblical  treasures  it  contains  are  immense ;  the  royal  palace 
is  spacious  and  surrounded  with  delightful  gardens.     The  court  of  Turin 
has  always  been  remarkable  for  its  politeness,  elegance,  and  sobriety. 
There  are  24  professora  in  the  university  who  give  daily  lectures,  and 
two  spacious  colleges  dependant  upon  the  university,  which  are  well-fre- 
quented by  students.    The  language  of  the  inhabitants  is  the  Piedmontese 
dialect ;  and  that  of   the  court  usually  Frendi.      Yet  notwithstanding 
the  close  copying  of  French  manners  which  has  long  characterized  Turin, 
an  affectation  of  English  habits  is  much  diffused  among  the  politer  circles 
at  this  period.     The  Lancasterian  system  *  of  education  has  been  intro^ 
duced  with  great  success  hero.     Nigh  to  Turin  is  the  splendid  ohureh  of 
Superga,  the  burial-place  of  the  kings  of  Sardinia. 

7Wi».]  Carignano  on  the  Po,  a  town  of  7,229  inhabitants,  is  the 
family-place  of  the  collateral  line  of  the  royal  fiunily  which  is  about  to 
mount  the  throne ;  but  the  ancient  castle  belonging  to  them  is  now  in 
ruins. — Carmagnola,  witii  12,000  inhabitants,  has  a  large  silk-maiket 
held  in  June,  which  is  one  of  the  most  frequented  in  IHednienl^  and  nanaUy 
determines  .the  prices  over  the  whole  country^— Chieri,  with  10,000  inhi^ 
bitants  is  one  of  the  principal  markets  for  silk,  and  the  birth-place  of  the 
poet  Robbio  di  6.  Safiacio. — Aosta,  a  town  with  5,560  inhabitants,  sitaated 
between  high  mountains,  in  a  narroiV  valley  on  the  Dora  Baltea,  was  in  an^ 
cient  times  called  Pitatoria  Augugia^  «oA  afterwards  Twrinena.  About 
nine  miles  from  this  town  is  the  Ponte  d'E,  a  bridge  of  astonishing  height* 
thrown  over  a  rapid  torrent,  and  uniting  two  mountains. — Carmaggiore,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Mont  Blanc  is  celebrated  for  its  mineral  springB.<-*^Torea,  a 
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town  of  7,020  inhalntantSy  coodoets  ft  graat  traile  in  cheese. — Snn  is  a  town 
at  the  foot  of  Mont  Cenis  with  2,000  inhabitants. — Pignerol,  with  4,000 
inhabitants,  was  andently  the  residence  of  one  line  oi  the  dukes  of  Savof; 
it  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name.  In  this  proTiace  lie 
the  four  Talleyi  inhalnted  by  the  Waldenses,  yix.;  the  valley  of  LAcenia 
inhabited  by  about  11,746  Waldenses,  the  most  southern,  the  laigeit, 
and  most  populous  of  the  four;  Perosa,  inhabited  by  4,015  Waldenses; 
San  Martino,  with  a  population  of  4,015  Waldenses;  and  Pragellato 
or  CInsone,  inhabited  by  1,711  Waldenses* — Salusso  is  a  town  with 
10,150  inhabitants. — Savigliano  with  18,752  inhabitants,  is  a  very  fine 
town,  situated  in  a  magniBoent  and  fertile  plain* — Cuneo  or  Cooi,  witli 
16,500  inhabitants,  conducti  an  animated  commerce ;  it  lies  on  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Stura  and  Gesso. — Busca  is  a  town  with  7,900  inhabitaats, 
situated  in  the  centre  of  a  very  rich  country  watered  by  imramecsUe 
canals  from  the  river  Maira.  lliere  are  some  fine  quarries  of  nuuble  and 
alabaster  in  the  neighbourhood. — Mondovi,  a  town  of  21,557  inhabitantai, 
has  some  manufiictures  and  commerce.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Viliotto 
and  Beccaria,  and  is  celebrated  by  the  battle  of  1796. — Montenotte,  where 
Napoleon  defeated  the  Austrians  in  1795,  is  situated  in  the  province  of 
Alva. — The  town  of  Asti  between  the  Tanaro  and  Borbo  has  21,225  in- 
habitants, and  a  magnificent  cathedral  anciently  a  temple  of  Diana.  The 
wine  of  Uiis  place  is  thought  to  be  the  best  in  Piedmont.  Asti  was  the  birth- 
place of  Alfieri. — Arqui  on  the  Bormida,  with  6,600  inhabitants,  has  a 
warm  spring  which  was  known  to  the  Romans. — Alessandria  della  Paglia, 
on  the  Tonaro,  with  30,216  iobalntantB,  is  the  strongest  fortrees  in  the 
Sardinian  States. — Marengo  is  a  small  town  on  the  Bormida  with  2,200 
inhabitants.  It  was  here  that  Napoleon  gained  the  celebrated  victory  over 
the  Austrians  in  1800,  by  which  hfB  became  master  of  Italy. — Around 
Tortona,  in  latitude  44*  56^,  much  rice  is  grown. — VerceUi,  a  town 
on  the  Seria,  with  16,162  inhabitants  who  are  chiefly  supported  by  the 
culture  of  silk  and  rice,  has  a  cathedral  in  which  the  celebrated  gospel 
which  is  said  to  be  an  autograph  of  the  Apostle  Mark  is  preserved.^ — 
Vigevano  was  the  birth-place  of  Francis  Sfm-za  VL  last  duke  of  Milano.^ — 
Arona,  with  4,138  inhabitants,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Lago 
Maggiore,  conducts  a  considerable  commerce  with  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land. It  was  the  birth-place  of  St  Charles  Borromeo,  whose  gigantic 
metal  statue,  112  feet  high  with  the  pedestal,  stands  on  a  hill  near  the 
lake. — At  Varallo,  a  town  built  upon  a  mountiun  near  the  Sesia,  is  a 
famous  church  called  New  Jerusalem,  to  which  numerous  pilgrimages  are 
performed. 

II.  THE  COUNTY  OF  NICE  OR  NIZZA. 

The  surfiice  of  Nice  according  to  Galanti  is  65  German  or  1462  British 
square  miles;  according  toLichtenstein  it  is  only  62  German  square  miles. 
It  is  a  perfectly  mountainous  region,  situated  to  the  S.W.  of  the  maritime 
Alps,  of  which  the  highest  summiu,  as  the  Col  della  Lunga,  Col  di  S.  Martin, 
and  the  Col  di  Tenda  rise  here.  The  climate  is  very  mild,  with  a  blooming 
vegetation.  The  winter  is  particularly  fine;  at  Christmas  the  trees  are  in 
full  blossom.  The  county  of  Nice  is  dirided  into  3  prorinces,  besides  die 
principality  of  Monaco. 

7Wn#.]   Nice,  with  19,645  inhabitants,  is  the  chief  town;  it  is  beanti- 
fitUy  situated  on  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Taglion,  with 
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a  fine  artificial  iarbour.  The  view  towards  the  sea  is  splendid*  The 
citmate  ia  sq  mild  that  this  dty  ia  much  rasorted  to  by  people  in 
delicate  health,  and  many  English  nsidents  are  always  fonnd  here  enjoy- 
ing the  deligfaAfel  ahr.  Nice  was  the  fairth-plaee  of  the  mathematician 
Maialdiy  the  lexicographer  Alberti  de  VillenenFe,  the  painter  Vanlooy  and 
the  astronomer  CassinL-^Villafhinca  is  a  fishing-town  with  beantiful  roads 
capable  of  sheltering  100  vessels. — At  SaspellOy  in  lat.  43°  51',  figs  are 
cultivated* — In  the  nanow  valley  of  Scacena  fine  orange-trees  and  a  great 
quantity  of  olives  are  grown. — At  Torbia,  a  town  of  724  inhabitants,  the 
JVopkaa  AggiuH  stood,  bnt  it  is  now  reduced  to  a  heap  of  stones.r— 
Oneglia,  a  town  of  4000  inhabitants,  has  a  great  commerce  in  olives  and  oil* 
It  was  tlm  birth-place  of  the  celebrated  admiral  Andreas  Dona. 

Principality  of  Monaco.]  Monaco  is  the  cafntal  of  a  sbmU 
principality,  formerly  under  the  sovereignty  of  France,  and  now  undeF  that 
of  Sardinia,  it  lies  on  a  rocky  nedc  of  land  covered  with  the  CaetmopwUiat 
nu  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple  erected  to  Hercules  Monecus,  and  oontaias 
1^1  iahabitants.-  Mentone  is  a  small  town  in  thia  principality,  quite  sun- 
rounded  with  lemon-gardens*  A  single  garden  often  yields  firuit  to  the 
vaiue  of  from  10,000  to  15,000  liranoi.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  S.  Ber- 
nard.    Coals  have  been  wrought  at  Rocca  Bniiia. 

HI.  THE  DUCHY  OP  SAVOY. 


The  name  Savoy  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Latin  SabawUa*  The 
sufiaoe  of  this  province  according  io  lichtenstein  is  176.43  German  square 
miles;  or  S,7M  English  square  miles.  Savoy  is  an  entirely  mountainous 
country,  covered  by  the  highest  Alps  and  immense  forests.  The  majestie 
Mont  Bkmc  with  its  imposiiig  glaciers  and  ice-fields  rises  here*  The  large 
irvers  are  the  Rhone  and  the  Isere;  a  part  of  the  lake  of  €ieneva  belongs 
to  Savoy*  Hm  climate  is  that  of  the  Swiss  Alps.  The  tnhahitants  are 
mora  like  the  French  than  the  Italkns;  their  language  too  is  French,  and 
a  patois  kindred  to  the  French.  The  knrer  classea  are  in  the  most 
wretched  state  of  poverty,  and  great  numbers  of  them  emigrate  to  earn 
a  scanty  livelihood  by  sweeping  d^mneys,  exhibiting  maanota,  and  playing 
upon  banel-organs*  They  have,  however^  a  great  attachment  to  their  own 
country,  to  winch  they  always  return  when  they  have  made  a  little  money* 
The  dudiy  of  Savoy  is  divided  into  6  provinces  or  districts* 

TowmJ]  Chambery  is  the  chief  town.  It  contains  1 1,991  inhabitants^ 
The  scenery  around  it  is  beantilnl  $  bnt  the  town  itself  ia  indifferently 
bmh* — Aix  is  celebrated  for  its  hot,  sulphureous,  and  ahim  baths,  which 
attract  many  strsngers,  and  were  known  to  the  Romans  as  the  Aqua 
ASobrogum,  GraHana,  and  2>om«^tan<9.— Bouiget  is  built  on  the  lake 
of  the  same  name,  which  is  very  rich  in  fish,  particularly  a  very  delicious 
fish  called  kwaret. — Annecy,  a  town  of  5,467  inhabitants,  has  several  con* 
sideraUe  manufactories,  especially  those  of  printed  cotton  and  glass.— » 
At  Thooon  are  very  celebrated  glass-manufactories  where  the  best  crystal 
l^ass  in  Savoy  is  made* — In  the  neighbourhood  of  Evian,  on  the  lake  of 
Geneva,  is  die  bath  of  Amphmn,  where  a  considerable  number  of  visitora 
assemble  dnimg  the  season*— ^hamouny  is  a  town  in  the  vaUey  of  the 
same  name,  which  is  one  of  the  longest  i^leys  of  Savoy,  exhibiting  most 
terrific  scenery.  The  valley  begins  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  runs 
for  the  length  of  20  miles  between  high  mountains,  rising  on  either  side 
in  the  form  of  peaks;  it  is  nowhere  above  three«qnarters  of  a  mife  broad, 
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and  in  some  places  only  800  fieet.  Stnmgera  who  come  to  Tint  Moat 
Blancy  and  the  M er  de  Glace,  a  very  lai^  field  of  ice,  set  off  from 
Chamonny  vHiere  they  are  supplied  with  guides. — At  Montiers  in  the  T»- 
rantaise,  on  the  Isere,  at  the  extremity  of  a  terrific  valley,  is  the  only  salt- 
work  in  Savoy,  which  produces  about  19,400  cwt.  of  salt  per  aonmn. 
The  salt  spring  flows  from  the  mountain  of  Darbon. 

IV.  THE  DUCHY  OF  GENOA. 

Hittaty.^  '^^  ^^^  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  country  were  the  L^- 
rians,  who  in  the  firM  and  second  Punic  war  were  conquered  by  die  Ko- 
mans.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  west,  Genoa 
belonged  to  the  great  kingdom  of  the  Langobards,  and  fell  with  them 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Franks.  On  the  partition  of  Charl^nagDe  s 
empire  Genoa  became  independent,  and  shared  the  fortunes  of  the  Lorn- 
banlian  cities  till  the  end  of  tlie  11th  century.  The  sitnatioa  of  Genoa 
being  fiivonrable  for  commerce,  the  Levant  trade  flonridied  here  eaiiier 
than  even  at  Venice.  In  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century  Grenoa  hav- 
ing become  master  of  the  Golfo  de  la  Spezzia,  a  struggle  ensued  with 
P^  which  lasted  for  200  years,  and  was  only  terminated  by  the  Genoese 
getting  possession  of  die  island  of  Elba,  and  destroymg  the  harbour  of 
Pisa.  In  1174  Genoa  possessed  Montferrat,  Monaco,  Nice,  Marseilles, 
almost  the  whole  coast  of  Provence,  and  the  island  of  Corsica.  Her 
violent  feuds  with  Vemce  were  terminated  by  treaty  in  1282 ;  and  her 
commerce  reached  its  greatest  height  about  the  middle  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury. At  this  time  the  whole  of  Constantinople  was  supplied  by  the 
bold  merchants  of  Genoa,  who  had  taken  possession  of  Caffie^  now  Theo- 
dosia,  in  die  peninsula  of  Tanrida  or  the  Crimea.  They  improved  that 
port,  and  fortified  and  embellished  the  town  with  many  buildings  of 
which  the  ruins  are  stiU  existing ;  and  under  their  auspices  Ca&  be* 
came  one  of  the  finest  commercial  towns  in  Europe.  The  Genoese  at 
this  time  also  commanded  the  Black  Sea,  and  a  communication  by  the 
Caspian  Sea,  by  which  they  received  the  costly  merchandise  of  India. 
Had  they  carried  on  a  reasonable  colonial  system,  and  endeavoinred  to 
unite  the  interests  of  their  near  and  distant  colonies  with  those  of  the 
mother-country,  they  might  in  the  14th  century  have  risen  into  a 
commercial  power  like  Holland ;  but  when  Mahommed  11.  conquered 
Constantinople,  he  seised  the  Genoese  colonies  on  the  Black  Sea.  Party 
spirit  also  agitated  the  interior  of  the  State.  The  democrats  and  the  different 
parties  of  aristocrats  maintained  an  incessant  struggle  for  political  prepon« 
derance,  till  1339,  when  a  Doge  was  elected  by  the  people  as  first  magistrate 
for  life,  with  a  view  to  put  an  end  to  these  contentions.  But  the  struggle 
among  the  different  parties  continued,  and  civil  anarchy  arose  to  such  a 
height  that  in  several  instances  they  submitted  to  foreign  dominion.  In 
the  midst  of  these  troubles  the  Bank  of  St  Greorge  was  founded  in  1407. 
In  1528  a  new  and  more  permanent  order  of  things  was  introduced,  which 
subsisted  till  the  end  of  the  18th  century.  The  form  of  government  was 
highly  aristocratic ;  the  Doge  was  first  magistrate,  he  remained  two  years 
in  office,  and  then  became  agun  a  member  of  the  senate,  being  only  again 
eligible  as  Doge  at  die  expiry  of  five  years.  The  nobility  were  divided 
into  old  and  new;  and  the  Doge  might  be  taken  from  either  class. 
Genoa  gradually  lost  all  her  foreign  possessions ;  Corsica  the  last  of  them 
revolted  in  1780,  and  was  ceded  to  France  in  1768.     In  1797  the  form 
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of  goremment  underwent  a  complete  change  under  the  French  domina- 
tion. Two  years  afterwards  this  part-  of  the  Genoese  tenitory  was  re- 
taken by  die  Anstrians ;  but  after  the  battle  of  Marengo  it  was  again  con- 
quered by  the  French^  and  a  new  constttntion  was  established  here,  under 
die  name  of  the  Ligurian  Republic,  in  1802,  at  the  head  of  which  a  Doge 
traa  again  placed  with  a  senate ;  it  was  subsequently  incorporated  with 
the  French  empire.  The  nary  of  Genoa,  once  so  formidable  in  the  middle 
ages,  at  this  period  consisted  only  of  4  or  6  gallejrs,  and  some  armed 
sloops;  but  her  mercantile  msrine  though  only  a  shadow  of  what  it  was 
lonnerly^  was  still  respectable.  In  1813  when  the  reverses  of  the  French 
annies  had  shaken  the  power  of  Buonaparte  throughout  Italy,  the  Genoese 
encouraged  by  England  shook  o£F  the  yoke,  and  received  the  English  troops 
with  cordiality  under  Lord  W.  Bentinck;  and  thereafter  their  envoy  to  the 
Congress  made  the  most  solemn  protest  against  any  resolution  inmiical  to 
their  independence.  Yet  Britain  was  afterwards  weak  enough  to  assist  in 
transfeiring  Genoa  to  the  power  of  Sardinia, — a  breach  of  faith  and  na^^ 
ttonal  honour  for  which  she  is  still  detested  by  the  Genoese. 

Ph^noal  FetUuresJ^  This  province  is  a  small  tract  of  about  2,500  square 
miles,  extending  along  the  coast,  and  separated  by  the  Appenines  from 
the  rest  of  Italy.  It  is  divided  into  two  districts :  viz., — The  Highlands 
which  are  almost  entirely  barren,  and  the  Riviera^  a  small  tract  stretching 
along  the  coast  from  which  it  rises  like  a  terrace.  The  Gulf  of  Genoa 
forms  two  others,  the  Golfo  di  Rapallo,  and  Golfo  della  Spezzia.  The 
air  is  so  mild  that  the  most  delicate  fruits  of  the  South  prosper  here. 

CUy  of  GenoaT^  The  city  stands  on  one  side  of  the  harbour,  and 
spreads  her  streets,  churches,  suburbs,  and  villas,  over  a  vast  semicircular 
tract  of  crags,  rocks,  and  declivities.  The  appearance  of  its  white  build- 
ings, ascending  in  regular  progression,  is  splendid  and  magnificent,  and 
hence  it  has  obtained  the  appellation  of  Genoa^  or  '  the  stately.'  The 
palace  of  the  Doge,  and  Uie  church  of  the  Annunciation  are  its  most 
splendid  buildings.  There  is  a  public  library  with  50,000  volumes,  and 
1,000  MSS.,  and  a  royal  university.  It  is  a  very  ancient  city,  though  it 
displays  no  vestige  of  antiquity.  There  are  only  two  streets  through  which 
carriages  can  pass ;  the  rest  are  all  extremely  narrow.  The  harbour  to  the 
S.W.  of  the  town  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe,  but  exposed  to  the  S. 
winds.  Its  trade,  though  infinitely  short  of  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  its 
glory,  is  yet  very  considerable.  In  1751,  and  subsequently  in  1815  it  was 
declared  a  free  port.  It  exports  the  products  of  the  adjacent  country,  such 
as  rice  and  fruit,  and  in  particular  olive-oil,  to  a  great  annual  value ;  also  its 
own  silks,  damasks,  and  velvets,  for  the  last  of  which  it  has  long  been  cele- 
brated. The  yearly  value  of  Uie  different  silk  and  satin-manufoctures  of 
Genoa  is  from  £200,000  to  £300,000 ;  the  raw  material  is  partly  raised  at 
home,  and  partly  brought  fr«m  Calabria,  Sicily,  and  the  Levant.  From  Sicily 
and  Barbery  it  imports  com;  from  the  Baltic,  uron  and  naval  stores;  from 
Germany,  linen  and  sail-cloth;  and  from  England,  tin,  lead,  hardware,  and 
cottons.  For  some  years  past,  the  town  of  Grenoa  has  enjoyed  a  more 
easy  communication  with  the  n^nrth  of  Italy  than  previously,  by  means  of 
a  new  road,  substituted  for  that  named  the  Bocchetkh  so  well  known  as  a 
difficult  pass,  and  as  even  impracticable  in  many  seasons  of  the  year. 
Balbi  estimated  its  population  in  1826  at  80,000 ;  we  are  inclined  to  rate 
it  with  Stein  and  the  editors  of  the  DicHonnaire  Geographioue  at  76,000. 

Towiw,  4rc.]  Sarzana,  with  2,977  inhabitants,  was  the  birtn-place  of  the 
painter  Dominico  Fiasella,  commonly  called  Sarzana,  and  of  pope  Nicolas 
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V,-— Spesm*  a  town  wkb  a  good  biriKNiry  on  the  gvlf  of  the 
haa  3»010  inhahttanli.^— CopiBJa,  en  klawl  between  the  moet  N.  pmnt  of 
Conaon  end  Elbe,  b  of  volcanic  origin,  bnt  rich  inime  and  Tegetablet.-— 
Fblmaria,  another  iiland  near  the  ooaat,  is  covered  with  abte  and  calcve- 
Qoe  xodtt. — At  Novi,  on  the  great  road  to  PSedroont,  the  beet  rilk  of 
Genoa  it  grown,  end  the  conmerBe  m  nninwtwd  between  PiedoKiBt  aad 
Geooa^  ■  At  6t  Remo,  a  town  oocnpying  a  very  pictnrceqne  mtoation  en 
the  aea  ■hore,  a  great  qoantity  of  oranges  are  grown.^— At  Boidigiien  the 
cUmate  le  eo  mild  that  nnmeraaa  pahn-tieee  grow  in  the  Tidnity. — Cervo 
on  the  lea-ehore  prodncee  the  bett  oil  of  Genoe.  Cogolcte  on  the  coaet 
wae  generally  eappeeed  to  be  the  binh-plece  of  Chrietopher  Cehunbns ; 
bnt  l^  a  law«snit  which  recently  eroae  abont  Mme  poBaeeaione  in  New 
Spein  between  the  descendants  of  this  greet  nnn,  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  he  was  bom  at  Coecaro  in  Montferrat. 

V.   THB  IBLANP  OV  SAHSINIA. 

Ejrt0ntt^c.2  Sardinia,  according  to  CaptunSmltlH  who  very  lately  sar- 
veyed  the  whole  ooest  by  order  of  the  British  government,  is  the  lerjpcst 
island  in  the  Meditenanean  sea,  svpassing  Sirily  itself.  From  cape  Tle- 
lada  its  most  sootbem  point,  in  38*  5(y  N.  let.  to  cape  Ripera  its  most 
northern  point,  in  41*  14^  N.  let.  it  is  162  British  mUes  in  length,  and 
abont  70  miles  in  average  breadth  ;  and  contains  an  area  of  11, 340  Britisb 
square  miles.  Aeani  estimated  its  extent  at  11,500  square  milfls  of  76 
toadegrae. 

Populaium']  la  1750  the  population  of  this  island  according  to  Dr 
Holhudd,  amounted  to  360,000  souls;  but  by  a  census  taken  in  1825, 
the  population  amounted  to  400,607  souls,  of  whom  316,929  were  adntts, 
83,678  children,  and  1,138  were  reported  m  absentees. 

HitUny.']  This  island  is  said  to  take  its  name  from  a  hero  of  ancient 
times,  called  Sardu9^  who  settled  here  with  a  colony  of  Gveeke  or  Ly* 
bians,  and  changed  its  former  name  Icbnnsa  into  that  of  Sardinia.  The 
former  name  was  known  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  (jreat,  consequently 
abont  the  114th  Olympiad.  After  having  successively  lUlen  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Romans,  Vandals,  and  Saracens,  of  IHsa,  and  of  Genoa, 
Sardinia  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  kingdom  by  the  emperor  Rnederick 
I*  in  1 154.  The  popes  several  times  endeavomed  to  obtain  possession 
of  this  island,  but  as  frequently  iaikNl.  However,  Boiufacins  VIII. 
sffictsd  to  give  Sardinia  to  the  House  of  Arragon,  which,  after  some  op- 
position, obteined  quiet  possession  of  it  in  1324.  It  continned  under 
Spanish  dominion  till  1708,  when  it  was  conquered  by  the  English.  In 
the  peace  of  Utrecht  it  was  formally  given  to  Austria,  bnt  again  wrested 
from  her  in  1717  by  king  Philip  V.  of  Spain.  At  last  Sardinia  wss 
given  to  the  duke  of  Savoy  in  1720,  as  an  indemnificatkm  for  Sicily. 

Phytical  Fe<Uwre$*']  PolylHus  oslls  Sardinia :  **  Insula  magnitedine 
et  multitodine  hominnm  et  omnium  frnctnum  eaccellens,**  and  Plmy 
styles  it  <  the  fertile  Sardinia.'  The  latter  attribute  is  still  tme,  bnt 
the  population  has  mightily  declined.  More  than  one-third  of  the 
island  consists  of  laige  sandy  and  stony  districts  called  Matchie;  a  eon- 
siderable  extent  is  composed  of  forests  and  pastures;  the  remainder, 
amounting  to  4,400,000  acres  is  laid  out  in  corn-fields,  vineyards,  olive- 
grounds,  oFchardB,  and  gardens,  for  the  subsistence  of  its  population. 
About  800,000  acres  are  devoted  to  the  culture  of  wheat,  and  if  prqierly 
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managed  woald  support  thrice  the  present  population.  But  the  island 
b  cursed  with  the  evils  of  absenteeisin,  and  the  people  wre  oppressed, 
aa  in  Iralandy  by  rapaciods  hc^n»  More  than  half  the  island  belongs 
to  Spanish  proprietors.  The  msiquis  of  Benevente  alone  possesses  an 
estate  of  1,600  square  miles.  Till  the  interior  of  the  island  was  ex- 
plored by  detain  l^ith,  it  was  a  terra  ineogniia  to  the  rest  of  Europe. 

iSardinia  is  interBected  by  two  riven  flowing  in  opposite  directions ;  the 
Oristsno  and  the  Flnmindosa.  The  mountains  are  numerous,  running  N. 
and  S»;  hut  none  of  them  rise  to  the  height  of  perpetual  snow»  They 
are  generally  from  1000  to  3000  feet  high«  Tlie  highest  are  Monti  di 
Ginargintee,  on  the  eastern  side,  which  rises  to  the  altitude  of  5,276  feet; 
Monti  di  Limbana,  at  the  N.E.  angle,  3,686  feet  in  height ;  Monti  Ferra, 
on  the  western  side,  2,796  ieet;  Monti  Santo,  on  tlw  east  side,  2,400 
feet;  Monti  Minerva  on  the  western  nde,  2,M0  feet ;  the  peak  of  Arauntu, 
on  the  S.W.  side,  2,315  feet;  and  Monti  Alba,  2,317  feet.  In  the 
northern  division  the  principal  mountains  are  Nurra,  Sassu,  Cagliari,  Ag*- 
giu,  and  St  Sassuiguis ;  and  in  the  southern  division  Barbaggio,  Aritzu, 
Saznbns,  Budui,  and  Sulcis.  Effects  of  volcanic  action  are  clearly  trace- 
able to  a  great  extent  in  the  western  and  N.  Westsm  districts.  Obsidian 
pumice,  and  compact  lava  abound  in  the  district  of  iSba  Cabo  de  Sassari; 
Several  villages  near  Sassari  are  wholly  built  of  pumice  rock,  and  not  less 
than  72  cratera  of  extinct  volcanoes  are  found  in  the  country. 

PtodmeHomJ]  Wild  horses  are  numerous;  they  are  very  small  but 
extremely  active  and  well-made;  the  boars  are  peculiarly  numerous  and 
tenribk.  The  mufionj  fmamony  or  wild  sheep,  abound  in  Sardinia ;  and 
maintain  themselves  by  their  extreme  agility  and  speed  against  all  th^ 
animals  that  live  by  rapine.  They  bear  a  stronger  resemblance  to  the 
ram  than  any  othsr  aniinal ;  and  have  enormous  bonis,  sometimes  measur- 
ing, in  their  convolutions,  above  six  feet.  They  are  of  the  same  specie^ 
with  the  wild  mountain-sheep  discovered  by  the  Americans  on  the  rocky 
mountains  near  the  sources  of  the  Missouri,  and  denominated  Bighorns. 
The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  live  stock  in  the  island  in  1825'; 
hones,  48,700;  oxen,  242,722;  cows,  12,872;  calves,  7,600;  sheep, 
802,930;  goats,  245,900;  kids,  299,481;  swuie,  183,454.  Of  Cerealia 
and  Legumes  the  following  is  the  annual  avenge  produce :  wheat,  202,841 
quarters  Winchester  measure;  barley,  55,938  quarters,  and  legumeif, 
27,797.  The  grain  exported  as  follows:  core,  500,000  bushels  Win- 
chester measure;  barley,  250,000  do.;  Indian  com,  12,000  do.;  pulse, 
125,000  do.;  beans  and  pease,  250,000  do.;  lentils,  1,250  do.;  besides 
flour,  biscuit,  and  maccaroni.  The  produce  of  goat  milk  and  sheep  milk 
cheese  is  about  1,656,000  lbs.  Avoirdupois  annually.  One  third  of  this 
is  fine  dried  cheese  from  Iglesias ;  the  rest  is  coarse  and  common,  being 
steeped  in  brine,  which  renders  it  offensive  to  British  taste. 

Metals  and  minerals  are  numerous.  Silver,  copper,  lead,  bismuth,  anti- 
mony, and  loadstone  are  found  in  Sardinia.  Of  these  lead  abounds  most, 
and  is  rich  in  silver,  one  vein  producing  60  ounces  to  the  quintal.  The 
mineral  productions  are  porphyry,  in  LimbaiTa;  the  basalt  of  Nurra,  Ges- 
tovi,  and  Serri;  the  alabaster  of  Sarddani,  Tonara,  and  Bonarta;  the 
marbles  of  Goccano  and  Monti  Raso;  the  cornelian,  sardonyx,  and  tur- 
quoise of  Sulcis,  where  are  masses  of  rock  cr3rstal  and  quarts,  aa  pure  as 
the  €u:entikifn  of  the  ancients ;  at  Pittenurri  and  Samaghcee  are  very  fine 
amethysts  and  schorls ;  the  chalcedonies,  jaspers,  irridescent  quartz,  and 
agates  of  Bosa,  Alghero,  and  Isili,  are  exceedingly  beautiful.    But  neither 
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ralplmr,  nor  rock  salt,  nor  ksiilite  hav«  yet  bem  foand.    Thennal  9pnmg§ 
and  mmerd  waten  are  nnmerons. 

Inhabitants.']  The  Sardinians  are  a  motley  tribe;  their  dreas  is  a 
white  or  scarlet  woollen  vest;  that  of  the  women  has  nothing  pecnliar 
in  it.  The  dialect  is  seemingly  a  mixtore  of  Italian  and  Catal^Miian,  bat 
is  now  becoming  obsolete  as  the  modem  Italian  is  beginning  to  provaiL 
The  inhabitants  used  to  enjoy  great  liberty  till  the  Inquisition  was  estab- 
lished at  Sassari.  Assassination,  as  in  Corsica,  is  very  provalent  in  Sar* 
dinia,  and  the  peasantry  are  actnally  the  radest  and  most  ignorant  of  any 
in  Europe.  Neither  science  nor  liteiatnre  of  any  kind  have  ever  been 
allowed  to  domesticate  here;  and  in  the  practioe  of  agricnltnre,  and  the 
vse  and  knowledge  of  agricnltnral  instmments  the  peasantry  are  belund 
any  in  Europe.  Mechanics  of  any  kind  seem  to  be  almost  vdioUy  unknown. 

Commerce,']  The  trade  of  this  island  is  very  limited,  owing  to  the 
extreme  poverty  and  ignorance  of  the  people.  Sardinia  supplies  the  Pied- 
montese  States  with  salt,  as  it  fonnerly  did  Sweden  entiiely  with  thsl 
article.  Salt  is  so  abundant  that  if  properly  managed,  4,000,000  busbeb 
might  be  annually  roanufiiictnred ;  but  this  article  is  a  royal  monopoly.  A 
great  quantity  of  cheese  is  sent  to  Naples  and  Malta.  Tlie  other  exports 
are  grain,  legummoos  vegetables,  flour-biscuit,  and  maccarani,  which  ars 
sent  to  the  Piedmontese  States. 

Beligian.]  The  Roman  Catholic  religion  exists  here  in  all  its  rigour. 
There  are  3  archbishoprics  and  8  bishoprics  in  the  island ;  bendes  400 
parochial  cleigy,  with  a  host  of  inferior  priests  who  perform  the  rursl 
duties,  the  others  residing  in  the  cities.  There  are  also  90  convents  of 
monks,  and  14  nunneries.  The  archbishopricB  are  Cagliari,  Saasaii,  and 
Oristano. 

Political  Divisiont  and  GovemmenL]  Sardinia  is  dirided  into  2  pro- 
vinces, and  10  prefectnrates.  The  provinces  are  Capo  di  Saaaari,  and 
Capo  di  Cagliari.  The  10  prefectnrates  are  Cagliari,  Busachi,  Igleeaas, 
Isili,  Lannsci,  Nisoro,  Sassari,  Alghero,  Cugliere,  and  OaierL  These  ars 
subdivided  into  32  districts,  and  360  communes,  all  under  a  viceroy,  who 
has  a  salary  of  60,000  livres,  and  who  is  changed  every  three  years,  and 
by  a  chancellor  who  presides  over  the  administrative  tribunals. 

Towne,  ^c]  Cagliari  the  capital,  containing  25,887  inhabitants,  lisi 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Mnlargia  in  a  large  bay.  It  is  well-built,  and  con- 
tains soipe  splendid  palaces,  a  cathedral,  and  37  other  churches^  a  uni- 
versity, and  a  library  of  18,000  volumes.  Its  commerce  is  insignificant, 
although  it  IB  the  principal  commercial  place  in  the  island;  but  the  har- 
bour IB  good.  Two  large  Lagunes  in  the  neighbourhood  furnish  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  seaHudt  for  exportation.  Tlie  environs  are  extremely 
fertile,  and  cotton  and  indigo  are  successfuUy  cultivated  here.  Iglesia  hu 
9,545  inhabitants. — Oristano,  with  4,994  inhabitants,  is  surrounded  by  vine- 
yards and  olive-gardens.  The  valuable  Vemaccia  is  grown  here. — The  an- 
cient Neapotis  is  said  to  have  occupied  the  site  of  the  present  Millis* — Sar- 
dara  ia  famous  for  its  three  warm  baths,  the  only  baths  in  Sardinia. — Sad- 
sari,  the  capital  of  Capo  di  Sassari,  contains  20,175  inhabitants.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  university  as  bad  as  that  of  Cagliari. — Terranuove,  a  conuder- 
able  town  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  is  now  only  a  miserable  village. 
The  towns  and  villages  of  Sardinia  are  chiefly  situated  on  the  coast,  ^ 
interior  of  the  country  being  infested  with  banditti. — ^San  Antiooo  u 
•an  island  on  the  S.W.  coast,  with  2,100  inhabitants;  it  is  joined  to  the 
mainland  by  a  stone-bridge  built  by  the  Romans. — St  Pietro  is  another 
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island  on  the  S.W.  coast  belonging  to  the  dnke  of  San  Pietro,  with  800 
inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly  supported  by  coral  fishing,  and  are  said  to  be  a 
colony  from  the  island  of  Tabarica  near  Africa.  Between  this  and  Porto 
Scaa  is  the  most  considerable  tunny  fishery,  which  the  duke  of  S.  Pietro 
annually  lets  for  25,000  scudi*-*^The  Bncinarian  islands  are  a  cluster  of 
10  islaiids  in  the  Straits  of  San  Bonifacio.  Madalena  is  the  laigest. — 
TaTolara,  an  island  on  the  east  coast,  was  famous  in  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
mans for  fine  pearls. 


CHAP.  V THE  LOMBARDO. VENETIAN  KINGDOM. 

ExUfU  and  Boundaries.']  The  Lombardo- Venetian  States  belonging  to  the 
Austrian  monarchy  have,  according  to  Stein,  862.5  German,  or  18,534 
British  square  miles  of  surface.  The  Austrian  dominions  in  Italy  occupy  the 
whole  eastern  quarter  of  Northern  Italy,  and  are  bounded  by  the  Sardinian 
dominions  and  the  canton  of  Tessino  on  the  W. ;  on  the  N.  W.  by  the  Grisons ; 
on  the  N.  by  the  Tyrol  and  Carinthia ;  on  the  £.  by  Istria,  Camiola>  and  the 
Adriatic ;  and  the  Po,  from  its  confluence  with  the  Tessino  till  it  enters  the 
Gulf  of  Venice  forms  the  boundary  on  the  S.  Its  greatest  length,  from 
Camiola  on  the  £•  to  the  canton  of  Tessino  on  the  W.  is  220  British 
miles ;  and  its  breadth  from  the  Po  to  Mont  Brenner,  is  14!0  miles.  It 
lies  between  the  parallels  of  9°  and  14''  £.  long.,  and  45**  and  47**  of  N.  lat. 

The  Lombardo- Venetian  States  being  composed  of  two  entirely  distinct 
Italian  States,  viz.  Lombardy,  and  the  republic  of  Venice,  we  must  gpive 
a  separate  historical  sketch  of  each  of  these  principal  parts. 

Higiory  of  Lombardyr^  In  the  6th  century,  when  the  Langobards  con- 
quered Italy,  the  whole  of  Upper  Italy  was  called  Lombardy.  Charlemagne 
— as  we  have  already  mentioned— conquered  the  Langobardian  king,  De» 
siderius,  in  774,  and  united  the  Lombardian  crown  with  that  of  the  Prankish 
empire.  Daring  the  troubles  which  agitated  the  reign  of  the  last  kings  of 
the  CarloTingian  dynasty,  the  Lombardian  cities,  at  the  head  of  which  stood 
Milan,  became  very  powerful ;  and,  after  a  long  struggle,  these  republics 
obtained  their  independence  by  the  treaty  of  Constance  in  1183.  In 
Milan  the  influence  of  the  Visconti  family  rose  to  such  a  height  that  Henry 
VII.  in  1310,  named  Mattheus  Visconti  imperial  \^car;  and  in  1395, 
Giovanni  Galeazzo  Visconti  was  named  duke  of  Milan  by  king  Wenoes- 
hnu.  Brescia,  Beigamo,  Padua,  Vicenza,  and  several  odier  towns  were 
annexed  to  this  dukedom.  Under  Galeazzo's  sons  however,  Giovanni 
Maria,  and  Giovanni  Phillippo,  the  power  of  the  house  of  Visconti  began 
to  decline.  Their  sister  married  duke  Louis  of  Orleans,  and  upon  Philip 
Maria's  death,  the  people  of  Milan  having  made  choice  of  his  natural 
daughter  Blanca  Maria,  who  was  mairied  to  Francesco  Sforza,  for  their 
duchess,  France  disputed  the  right  to  Milan  with  the  house  of  Sforza. 
Francesco  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Galeazzo  Maria  in  1466;  who  was 
again  succeeded  by  his  son  Giovanni  Galeazzo  in  1476.  Giovanni  vras 
poisoned  by  his  uncle  Ludovico  Moro  in  1494.  The  French  meanwhile 
made  several  attempts  to  recover  their  claims  upon  Milan ;  and  succeeded 
in  getting  possession  of  it  at  different  periods.  However,  Charles  V.  sup- 
ported Francesco  Sforza  in  the  duchy,  till  his  death  in  1535,  by  garrisoning 
the  fortresses  with  his  troops.  After  Francesco's  death  Charles,  in  1540, 
bestowed  Milan,  as  a  vacant  fief  of  the  empire,  on  his  own  son  Philip, 
and  it  remained  in  the  Spanish  line  of  Habsburg  till  1700.     By  the  treaties 
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of  Utredit  and  Baden  in  171S-14,  Mikn  was  aoMxad  to  the 
of  the  boose  of  Aastria;  and  at  the  taaM  tiBM  the  dvcby  o£  Mantoaalao 
was  united  with  Avatria,  and  ramamed  nnder  the  AnalriaB  dominiea  ti& 
the  battle  of  Lodi,  when  it  was  fonned  into  the  new  Cisalpiae  refmhlic,  bf 
Buonaparte^  along  with  the  dndiy  of  Modena,  the  three  pi^Ml  LegalioaBof 
Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  Romagno,  and  some  parts  of  the  fanner  rapnUic  of 
Venice :  via.  Beigmmoi  Cvemonay  and  BnsGia»  and  seose  diatrids  of  Swit- 
zerland. After  several  changes  of  constitntion,  the  repnblic  waa  dfiaplaeed 
in  1799,  in  consequence  of  the  victories  of  the  Russians  and  Anstrians  in 
Upper  Italy ;  but  it  was  re-established  in  1800,  after  the  battle  of  Maimigo, 
and  recognised  by  the  peace  of  LnneviUe  in  1802.  After  the  existence 
of  a  brief  provisionary  government,  the  senate  of  the  new  republic  aasem- 
bled  at  Lyons  on  the  28tfa  of  January  1801,  and  elected  the  fim  conaal 
Buonapaite  president  of  the  Italian  republic,  as  it  was  now  called.  On 
the  15th  of  March  1805,  the  republic  was  converted  into  the  kiBgdom 
ef  Italy,  of  which  Napoleon  was  proclaimed  king.  On  the  7tli  of 
June  Napoleon  reappointed  his  step-son  Eugene  Beanhanois,  Tioeroy  of 
this  kingdom,  which  was  subsequently  aggrandized  after  the  peace  of  IVes- 
buig,  by  the  addition  of  all  the  Venetian  provinces  which  in  the  peaoe  of 
Lnneville  had  been  ceded  to  Austria.  In  1808  Napoleon  added  the  pro- 
vinces of  Urbino,  Ancona,  Macerata,  Camerino,  and  the  little  repvblicof 
Ragusa,  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy;  but  after  the  peaoe  of  Vienna  be  agam 
disjoined  Dalmatia,  Istria,  and  Ragusa,  of  vHiich  he  fonned  the  Dlyrian  pro- 
vinces, and  on  the  other  hand  united  the  sontheni  part  of  Tyrol  with  the 
kingdom  of  Italy.  During  the  struggle  of  1813  till  N^ioleon's  abdioatioo, 
the  viceroy  maintained  himself  in  Italy  agamst  the  Austriana  and  the  king 
of  Naples,  Joachim  Mural.  At  the  Congresa  of  Vienna,  Austria  obtained 
possession  of  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom  on  the  7th  of  April  1815. 
The  Sardinian  part  of  Milan,  the  duchy  of  Modena,  and  the  provinces 
whidi  had  been  taken  horn  the  States  of  the  Church  were  restored ;  but 
the  Valteline,  Bormio,  and  Chiavenna,  were  separated  from  Switseriand, 
and  the  whole  divided  into  the  two  govemraenta  of  Milan  and  Venice. 
The  Italians  bore  the  new  yoke  imposed  upon  them  with  abbomnce; 
and  when  the  Neapolitan  and  Piedmontese  revolutions  broke  out  in  1821, 
a  strong  party  of  ^  most  enlightened  and  distinguished  persons  in  Lom- 
bardy  agreed  to  act  in  concert  with  the  revolutionists.  Upon  the  fiulnre  of 
their  schemes,  many  illustrious  natives  were  forced  into  exile,  and  count 
GoofekNiieri  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life;  which  fttte  was  also 
shared  by  the  gifted  tragical  poet  PelHco,  and  aevenJ  othen  who  are 
now  hungnishing  in  the  dungeons  of  Austria. 

Hiatory  of  Venice*']  lie  ancient  republic  of  Venice  was  founded 
when  the  Westgoths  and  Huns  under  Attila,  in  452,  and  the  Langobards 
in  568  invaded  the  Roman  empire,  and  particularly  the  upper  part  of 
Italy,  which  even  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  was  called  Veneiia,  Many 
of  the  sncient  inhabitants  of  this  district  retu-ed  to  the  islands  in  Uie 
laganes  of  the  Adriatic,  especially  that  of  Rialto,  where  they  founded 
a  small  democratic  republic  governed  by  ten  tribunes.  In  697  they 
elected  their  first  Doge,  (Dux)  Paolucci  Anafesto.  To  the  Doge  was 
entrusted  the  executive  power;  the  people  retained  the  legislative  power 
in  their  own  hands ;  and  the  juridical  authority  was  reposed  in  the  tribunes 
and  nobility.  The  first  seat  of  the  government  was  Tkaclea ;  it  was  after- 
wards removed  to  Malamocco ;  and  in  737  to  Rialto,  where  a  populous  city 
quickly  rose  out  of  the  sea,  and  became  the  far-ftuned  Venice.     Gre^ 
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tommertM  pritifaya  were  gnntad  to  tfaa  yovog  repuUiaby  Rom«  amd 
Cuujtwilni^l^;  iAd  ber  wwlthy  sotti  no  loagw  satifified  with  the  poases- 
fkm  of  tile  islMidi  of  the  lagtives,  ezttoded  th«r  eonqnests  into  latria  and 
Dahm^  In  tiM  wwv  wit£  the  Arabs  in  tbe  9tb  contary,  the  Venetians 
beeane  expeitaailon ;  and  in  997  tbe  towni  of  Dalmatia  placed  them- 
«elm  nnder  the  pniCoction  of  Venice.  The  wealth  and  power  of  the 
TepvUib  mcreaBOd  dbving  the  cnwadee,  and  Venice  became  the  richest  and 
naoBi  pewerM  city  «f  Lombardy : 

**  Her  danglilen  had  their  dowvri 
From  ipoila  of  natloni,  aud  the  exhaaitlese  fiaet 
Poar'd  In  her  kp  all  ferns  io  aparkllog  ahowen." 

Bnt  the  aristocracy  bad  already  began  to  encroach  npon  the  rights  of  the 
people,  and  the  Doge  to  extend  his  power,  and  several  revolts  took  place. 
In  1 178  the  Doge  Vitali  Miohieli  was  assassinated,  and  the  constitution 
asodified;  the  arbitnry  power  of  the  Doge  was  limited,  and  the  supreme 
power  given  to  a  namerous  assembly  of  the  nobility.  This  ariatocrotical 
eonetitation  gradaally  gained  strength,  and  about  this  period  the  fine  arts  be- 
gan to  iosriah  in  Venice.  The  commercial,power  of  the  republic  reached  its 
greatspt  height  ander  the  Doge  Enrico  I>andolo,  who,  in  the  crusade  of 
1202,  andertaken  by  the  Venetians  and  French,  conquered  Constantinople 
at  tbe  head  of  the  Venetian  fleet,  and  secured  tbe  possession  of  Candia, 
and  several  idands  of  the  Archipelago  and  the  Ionian  sea.  After  tbe  re- 
eataUishsMnt  of  the  Byzantine  empire  in  1261,  the  commercial  road  to 
India  was  tiaasierred  from  Constantinople  to  Alexandria,  and  the  Genoese 
gained  great  advantages  over  the  Venetians.  Still  more  important  in  its 
cottsequaoces  was  the  decisive  revolution  by  which  the  Doge  Gtadeniego^ 
in  1297,  consolidated  an  hereditary  aristocracy,  admitting  only  a  fixed 
aanber  of  noUe  fnmilioa  whose  names  were  inscribed  in  the  so  called 
goldgn  iooA^^-to  a  share  in  the  government.  It  was  at  this  period  that  the 
horrible  coancil  of  the  ten — aa  it  was  called — was  established.  In  spite, 
however^  of  the  abuses  and  tyrannies  of  a  haughty  and  all-powerful  aris- 
tocracy, the  possessions  of  Venice  On  the  continent  were  gradually  enlarged, 
and  bar  rival  Genoa  was  humbled,  after  a  struggle  of  ISO  years  for  tbe 
supremacy  in  Lombardy.  '^cenza,  Verona^  Bassano,  Feltre,  Belluno,  and 
P^aa  in  1402,  Friuli  in  1421,  Brescia,  Bergamo,  and  Cremona  in 
1428,  and  the  islands  of  Zante  and  Cephalonia  in  148S,  were  incorporated 
with  the  Venetian  territory;  and  in  1486,  after  the  death  of  Jacob,  tbe 
last  lung  of  Cyprus,  bii  wife  Catherine  ComarO|  a  Venetian  lady,  ceded  this 
beaotiful  country  to  the  republic.  The  power  of  Venice  bad  now  reached 
its  acme,  and  henceforward  began  to  decline.  The  Portuguese  in  1498 
discovered. the  way  by  sea  to  the  East  Indies,  and  the  Venetians  lost  their 
commerce  with  that  country  by  Alexandria;  the  OsmaasbadbecooiO  mas- 
tara  of  Constantinople,  and  gradually  wrested  from  the  Venetians  all  tiietr 
possessions  in  llie  ArehipeUigo,  and  in  tbe  Morea,  and  also  Albania  and 
M^iropottte;  and  though  the  danger  threatened  the  republic  by  the  league 
of  Caasbray  ia  1608  was  averted  by  skilful  negotiations,  its  power  had 
been  greatly  crippled  bythat  wan  The  Osmana  took  Cyprus  in  1671, 
and  Candia  in  1669.  The  Morea  was  reconquered  in  1687,  but  was 
•gain  given  up  in  the  peace  of  Passarowita  ia  1718 ;  the  republic,  how- 
ever, preserved  Corfu  and  Dalmatia.*     From  this  period  Venice  ceased  to 

'  The  republic  of  Venice  e«it  bosit  of  one  edmntase  slMoet  peealfsr  to  fteelf,  osmelf, 
tt»t  for  aevenil  eentoriee  tbe  ablest  pene  bare  eaeeeeded  each  other  In  rdatin^  Iti  lile«Dr^. 
The  flYit  in  this  icriei  of  historiana  ww  SabeUleus,  whoee  worts  entitled  Ret  Vrnttm, 

II.  '  3  B 
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take  any  part  in  the  great  tAin  of  EBrope»  and  at  last  aank  eotiralf  in 
the  breaking  oat  of  £e  last  war.  By  tlie  peace  of  Campo  Focniio»  the 
^hole  territory  on  one  ride  of  the  Adige,  with  Dalmada  and  Cattaio  wia 
given  to  Anstria,  and  that  on  the  other  ride  incorporated  with  the  Cm^ 
pine  republic,  which  in  1805  obtained  also  Anatrian  Venice  and  DaLBiatia» 
bat  widiout  die  Ionian  ulanda.  In  1814  Venice  and  its  tenitoiiea  wen 
joined  to  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom  of  which  tfaey  fenn  a  goven- 
ment ;  latria  and  Bome  islandi  on  the  gnlf  of  Qnamaro  have  been  joined 
to  the  government  of  Trieate;  and  Dalmatia  with ita  ialanda  to  the  kingdom 
of  Dalmatia.     Thns 

«  VcdIm  kMt  and  won, 
Her  thlrlaan  hundnd  jmn  of  freedMn  daiM, 
Sinin  Uk«  a  Ma- weed  into  whenM  the  km  !" 

Ph^atcal  ^eaturesy  Soil^  and  ProduceJ}  Lombardy  is  for  the  most 
part  a  level  coantry ;  and  is,  withont  doabt,  one  of  the  finest  and  asost 
fertile  plains  on  the  &ce  of  the  earth;  it  seems  to  rise  from  the  eye  like 
the  sea.  The  soil  is  entirely  allnvial,  composed  of  materials  wiiich  have 
been  deporited  by  water  to  an  unknown  depth.  In  the  tract  nearest  to 
the  mountains  gravel  of  considerable  size  u  mixed  with  the  earth ;  bat 
it  becomes  smaller  and  less  in  quantity  as  you  recede  from  the  h^ 
lands;  so  that  the  whole  seems  nearly  composed  of  a  black  and  very  fer- 
tile mould.  The  high  enclosing  mountains  afford  an  immense  supply 
of  water,  which  the  great  lakes  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps  serve  to  economize^ 
and  to  ducharge  with  a  regularity  and  steadiness  h^ly  &voaraUe  to  the 
practice  of  irrigation ;  it  is  to  this,  no  less  than  to  the  nataral  richness  of 
its  soil,  that  Lombardy  is  indebted  for  its  amazing  fertility.  Tbe  richest 
part  of  this  superlatively  rich  country  is  between  Lodi  and  Cremona. 
But  though  the  soil  is  extremely  rich,  and  the  irrigation  the  most  perfect 
that  can  be  conceived,  the  culture  of  com  yields  place  in  a  great  degree 
to  that  of  pasture.  The  grass  is  chiefly  clover,  which  is  cut  four  times  a 
year,  and  serves  for  the  cows  which  produce  the  cheese  so  wen4aiown 
over  all  Europe  by  the  name  of  Pftrmesan.''  Rice  in  some  plaoea  is  cul- 
tivated with  great  success;  but  from  the  pernicious  effect  of  ao  much 
stagnant  water  upon  the  hcttlth  of  the  inhabitants,  the  further  extenrion 
of  rice-fields  has  been  prohibited  by  the  government.  Field-laboor  is 
performed  solely  by  oxen ;  and  manure,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  all 
other  places,  i^iplied  solely  to  the  grass.  The  fields  are  separated  by  rows 
of  poplars*  Towns  and  villages  are  numerous,  the  population  immense, 
the  atmosphere  cloudless,  and  the  beauty  of  the  country  in  general  all 


In  48  books,  wore  cl«ntlv  printod  bv  AndroM  Maaroeenoi  in  1487.  Thia  exodleat 
bltlory  WM  continaca  by  Piotro  Bombo,  who  was  auooeeded  bv  Andm  Mnnroeeni. 
The  next  hittorian  waa  BatteaU  Nani ;  and  whan  bo  loft  off  Mlcbaol  FoaearenI  eaa- 
tlnnad.  tbo  bialory  of  Vonioa.    Allar  bim  Fictro  Oanoni  wrote  Um  modern  put. 

'  Tbo  oowa  are  kept  in  tbo  booae,  and  In  summer  fed  upon  two  crops  of  green  doTcr; 
in  winter  on  otbcr  two  orope  made  into  bay.  Tbey  are  never  witboot  doora  cKoept 
during  a  few  weoka  in  tbe  end  of  nutamn,  wbcn  tbey  are  allowed  to  eat  np  the  last 
aboots  of  tbo  aeaaon.  To  SMiko  one  oboeee  vaqairea  the  milk  of  60  cows ;  and,  aa  tbe 
frrms  are  email  flO  acres  being  tbougbt  a  large  one— the  fanners  form  JoinUetoek 
companies,  and  tbe  gross  produet  is  proportionally  divided.  Tbe  fiums  are  divided 
into  fields  of  two  or  tbree  aora  ao  tbe  eeovenienoo  of  Irrigation  may  rcqolro;  and  the 
soil  la  rsfrssbod  at  least  once  in  tbree  years,  by  a  top-dressing  of  dung.  By  tfat  16th 
year,  notwithstanding  this  amelioration,  nml>euiferous  plants,  angelicas,  and  imnmiea- 
losses,  take  tbo  place  of  tbe  more  neeftUgrasssa.  Tbo  water  is  then  est  off,  and  tbo  eeil 
pioagbed  op  and  cropped  for  flve  years  in  the  following  order:  lU,  hemp,  followed  by 
legumrs;  2d,  oaU;  Sd,  wheat,  foUowed  by  legumes;  4ih,  maise;  6IA,  wbeat;  the  lo- 
giUar  relation  thus  extending  to  80  ytan.       ^  *       '  '       > 
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that  tetility  Bod  enltinttion  can  bestow.  In  the  Valtdine,  much  care  is 
bestowed  upon  the  cnltnre  of  Tines;  and,  from  the  dxcnmstanoe  of  theb 
▼ineyaids  lying  E.  and  W.,  and  thns  enjoying  the  son  during  the  whole 
day»  the  wine  is  said  to  be  peculiarly  exeell«nt.  The  management  of  beea 
also  generally  forms  an  important  part  in  the  rural  economy  of  the  Lom- 
bardese.  Ghmie,  as  may  easily  be  supposed  from  the  high  cultiyation  we 
haTe  described,  is  scarce.  In  the  rivers  and  lakes  fish  are  abundant.  In 
regard  to  minerals,  the  northern  part  of  the  Milanese  is,  after  Piedmimtf 
the  richest  tract  in  Italy;  but  its  mines  have  been  much  neglected. 

Ma9mfacture9J2  Tlie  industry  of  this  country  though  it  has  much  de* 
dined,  is  still  considerable.  The  principal  manuiactures  are  silk,  glass, 
and  hardware;  the  glass  manufiictories  at  Venice  and  Murano  produce 
beantifnl  mirrors,  and  a  great  quantity  of  glass-beads  are  fabricated  at 
Venice  for  exportation.  Hardware  and  fire-arms  are  manufactored  at 
Bresda.  The  woollen  manufactures  have  much  declined  of  late  years. 
Jewellery  and  plate  are  very  well-wrought  in  Milan  and  Venice;  the 
other  objects  of  industry  are  chba,  carpets,  paper,  artificial  flowen,  poma- 
tums, proserred  fruit,  mosaics,  muncal  instruments,  perfumes,  vermioello^ 
maccaroni,  and  sausages.  The  commerce  is  tolerably  animated,  and  tha 
balance  stands  in  fiivour  of  this  country. 

Papviaiion*'}  The  populadon  of  the  Austrian  portion  of  Italy  in  1820 
was  4,142,082  according  to  Stein;  and  according  to  Hassel  4,104,813. 
By  the  census  of  1825  it  amounted  to  4,237,301.  The  mass  of  the  in- 
habitants are  Italians;  there  are  a  few  Greeks;  66,500  Germans;  aiid 
5,600  Jews. 

Govemmeni.2  There  was  a  kind  of  mock  constitution  given  in  1815 
to  the  Lombanlo- Venetian  States;  but  they  have  no  legislative  power 
whatever,  and  the  government  de  facto  is  quite  arbitrary.  The  represen- 
tation such  as  it  is,  consists  in  the  landed  proprietors,  the  nobility,  and 
citizens  who  have  at  least  a  property  of  4,000  scudi  in  value.  The  em- 
peror has  the  light  of  ezdadmg  any  one  he  thinks  not  worthy  of  his  con- 
fidence, and  the  taxes  are  imposed  by  him.  At  the  head  of  the  government 
stands  a  viceroy.  The  kingdom  is  divided  into  the  two  governments  of 
Milan  and  Venice,  in  each  of  which  the  administration  is  carried  on  by  a 
governor  and  a  government-council ;  but  the  whole  is  controlled  by  the 
authorities  at  Vienna,  and  nothing  of  any  importance  can  be  done  without 
authority  fit>m  that  quarter.  Tlie  administrBtion  of  justice  is  arbitrary 
and  wretched  beyond  description  in  all  political  affidrs ;  and  the  censorship 
is  extremely  rigid. 

Re9€tiuBC\  The  revenues  of  the  d-devant  Venetian  republic  were 
computed  at  8,240,000  ducats  annually,  or  £1,716,666  sterling;  b6t 
what  the  revenues  are  at  present,  dnce  it  fell  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Austria,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  The  revenues  of  the  duchy 
of  Milan  amount  to  £300,000 ;  that  of  the  other  divisions  we  are  unable 
to  state. 

ReligionJl  The  established  religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic;  but  m 
the  Valteline,  Chiavenna,  and  Bosmio,  most  of  the  people  of  quality  and 
fortune  are  I^otestants  of  the  Helvetic  confession,  and  have  diurches  in 
bU  the  prindpal  towns  of  these  parts.  The  clergy  are  governed  by  a 
patriarch,  2  archbishops,  and  18  bishops.  The  universities  of  the  Austro- 
Italian  States  are  those  of  Fhdua  and  Favia. 
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I,  TBE  GOVBRNMSNT  OW  MIX.A|r. 


WiroB,  180  bormigb»»  2,U1{  viUafea,  and  a popolatioa  9f  atarly  2,300,000 
ia«la»  opwi  a  snpcorficial  eirttnt  of  8,055  Britub  i^iwro  ouIm, 

l#(.Pr#fiiM»iiii(fC%^^»fan.]  Thepr^fiiic94>f  MitoaG0iitMni697^ 

nqntn  imle«.  &9  ea^tal  19  one  ^f  those  rery  anoioiit  oUiM  whicl^  tkoi^  i| 

Ims  not  jBoaped  the  d^B«totio^«  apd  the  vavvg^  o 

7«k  tiwrmed  theiii»  aii4  proferred  to  laodeni  times  b  Testigie  #f  its  ioraier 

glttry.  Il  was  founded  by  the  Iqunbnen  Gauls  about  584  E,C.  sod  pmdnidly 

lese  into  sncli  hnportsnee  as  to  beeone  the  oi^tal  of  a  coosideiaUe  tor* 

iitory»  whiob  had  stroogth  snfficient  to  keep  a  Roman  amy  ia  check  fiot 

some  time,  and  to  reqniivethe  anited  efforts  of  two  Roman  conaqls  to  m- 

daee  it«    It  was  called  MeOolamim  by  ita  new  maoters;  9Md  flourished 

{or  seTersi  agea  ander  the  preaecting  shade  of  the  mistrsss  of  the  woiH 

Xha  stom  Attila  visited  it  in  Ins  fiuy,  and  butchered  its  inhabitants.    It 

aoit  feU  apvey  to  the  Goths,  who,  under  Vitiges,  delivered  it  up  to  flames 

and  devBitelioD.    It  suffered  a  similar  fete  firom  the  Lombards  who  took 

and  sacked  it.     Charlemagne  in  some  measure  restored  it  to  its  ancient 

q[ilendoiw«    Bat  in  1169,  it  felt  the  vsngeance  of  Frederick  Baxbaraasa, 

who  laaed  it  to  the  ground,  and  aowed  it  with  salt  to  ayeoge  an  afioot 

its  insolent  citizens  had  put  upon  his  empress.     But  Milan  sunrired  tins 

txemeadous  Tisitation,  and  arose,  like  another  pbmnix  out  of  ita  ashe% 

even  by  the  assistance  of  that  very  prince  whom  it  had  affraated.     Al 

the  close  of  the  revolitfieaaiy  war,  in  1797,  Milan  became  the  capital  of 

the  Cisalpiaiia  repuUic.    It  is  now  the  seat  of  the  AusferiaA  viceroy,  and 

the  eapitisl  of  Austrian  Italy.    Milan  is  a  great  and  splendid  oily,  11 

niiles  in  cinmmlsrenoe,  and  though  for  the  last  fifty  years  its  pepnlstion 

has  ftiQtuated  greatty»  yet  it  hss  been  in  a  state  of  foogressive  ipcieaie 

since  1800:  in  1805  it  was  eatimated  at  120,000,  and  at  piasmit  at  ho* 

tween  150,000  and  155,000,     This  city,  though  besieged  forty  times,  and 

forty  times  taken  and  four  times  destroyed,  stUl  contains  1 1  cell^giaia 

ehurches,  200  other  churches,  71  parishes,  30  monasteries  8  ccdl^as 

of  regular  eMks,  86  nunneries,  32  of  the  same  kind  for  discipline^ 

120  sfihools  for  religions  instruotien  in  the  Catholic  fisith,  and  many  atat^y 

bmldings  both  pubKc  and  pri?ato«    Amongst  theses  the  cathedral  ohaasa 

the  pre-Mainenoe.   Inferior  only  to  St  Peter's  at  Romoi  it  equals  in  length, 

and  in  breadth  surpasses  the  cathedrals  of  Florence  and  St  Fai^  a ;  but 

in  interiof  elevation  it  yields  to  both*    Its  double  msVes,  i)s  elaaiated 

^Uam,  its  lofty  arches,  the  splendour  of  its  white  ouabln  walla,  and  its 

numberless  niches  filled,  vith  flgmres  of  the  same  materials  give  it  a  novel 

and  singuhvly  majestic  appearaaeSf    The  pillars  ape  90  feel  high,  mid  8 

in  diameter.    The  length  of  the  cathedrya  is  400  feet»  its  brasdth  S98, 

its  interior  elevation  under  the  dome  258,  and  its  exterior,  that  is  to  the 

summit  of  the  tower,  400  feet.     The  cathednt  ia  entirely  buillft  pnved, 

vaulted,  and  roofed,  with  the  whitest  and  most  resplendent  maiiUe^    In 

a  snbteimman  chape],  the  body  of  Cardinal  Si  Charies  Boiimeo,*  dysassd 

*  Thli  IllmtrUNit  p«noaage  w^  the  gre^t  benefkctor  of  Milan;  and — If  wc  bmj 
biileiwi  wiMt  to  daliwaed  in  ktotosy  coBovming  him  ■pymw  to  mtc  bees  e  H*""> 
hombto,  charitable,  end  eelf-denied  ChrietlaD,  in  wam»  mestare  satidsd  te  the  nsaa*  f  f 
Mint,  Bom  to  •  prinedy  fortane,'  he  oonaecrated  himeelf  end  hie  subeUnoe  to  ecu  of 
religion  and  beneAeenoe ;  he  founded  echoole,  hoepltals,  and  churebet,  in  erer  j  part  of 
Italy ;  attended  Ms  lloek  diirinf  a  deatructlTo  peitilenoe;  erected  a  poer'e  hooeeb  and 
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in  pontifical  robet,  with  the  crown  and  iiiiti%  k  deponted.  The  An* 
Imaiaii  library  was  fonadtd  by  the  nephew  of  the  beneficent  erchliuhop. 
It  contidne  lifiOOynHmmm^  15,000  mannacripte,  end  e  gallery  of  pictorea, 
pnindnga,  etataeey  antiqaea,  end  medals,  which  wero  all  carried  off  by  their 
good  finndiaiid  proteoteia  the  Frenob,  to  be  depoeited  nnder  the  caie  of 
tlie  good  people  of  Pvia  for  the  benefit  of  Eorope  I  Aa  ihe  alliea  did 
vot  enslly  haimoniee  with  the  French  in  their  notione  of  the  mtility  of 
Paiiaian  goardianahip,  the  ahote  artkales  have  nnoe  been  ynatored  to  thcb 
rigfatM  ownera.  Tlie  hoapitda  and  charitable  inetitntieaa  of  Milan  are 
nnincraaa.  The  OapedaleMaggieve,  or  gieaihoapital,ia  an  immenae  edifice 
capaUe  ef  ceotaining  1»900  patientat  beealoe  working  oewndeaeenta.  The 
great  loandling-hoepttal  reoairee  abom  4000  children;  The  kasaiettoy 
ontaide  of  the  city,  is  likewise  on  a  vast  acale,  but  ia  opened  only  in  oaae 
of  an  qwdeaaic  dlaeaae.  In  fine,  Milan  may  he  aaid  to  be  the  most 
elegant  and  alataly  dty  in  Italy,  being  inferior  to  Naplea  in  point  of  popn^ 
ktion  only.     It  waa  the  birth-plaoe  of  BentlFOglio. 

JIndhji.]  Monaa,  a  town  of  5,617  inhabitanta,  was  once  the  residenoe 
of  the  anoeatt  Langobardian  kiaga;  here,  in  the  church  of  St  John  the 
Baptiaty  the  iron  crown  la  praaerred  with  which  they  were  crewned,  and 
winch  cenaiate  of  a  plain  cirofte  of  gold  wilhin  an  iron  ring,  aaid  to  he 
iatfad  of  the  oails  of  iJie  cross  on  which  Christ  was  cmcified  f  ^i^^Marignane 
nr  MeKgnsno,  where  Francis  L  was  glorionaly  oonqnsrsd  by  the  Swies  in 
1515,  belongs  to  tins  province* 

2tL  ThB  Ptmnnee  of  Patio.']  This  province  is  abent  half  the  sine  of 
that  of  BlBaa.  Its  capital,  of  the  same  name.  Has  vpon  a  beantifid  hill 
4m  the  Tassino,oiwrwhiflh  is  a  fine  bridge  wi&  7  marble  ardies.  Thenm^ 
varaity  ia  eeid  to  hnve  been  ibvnded  1^  Charlemagne.  Deaiderina,  the 
kat  Idng  of  the  Laagebarda,  was  oonqnersd  hem  by  Chailemagne  in  774, 
and  Francis  L  of  France  in  1525  by  Chariea  y.^«-Belgioao  is  a  borongh 
•witha  royal  castle.«<wBinaeco,  a  town  of  4,270  inhabitants,  eondocts  a  osn- 
siderable  trade  in  Farmeaan  cheeae. 

9dL  Tkg  PtavmoB  ofL^di.^  This  province  is  a  Uttle  leiger  than  that 
of  Fmau  Lodi,  the  capital,  contains  14,000  inbebitanta.  It  ia  aitnated 
on  the  Adda,  over  which  a  bridge  ia  thrown  of  immeaae  height*  The 
Parmaaan  cheeae  made  here  of  aaaea'  mflk  ia  thought  to  he  the  beat  in  the 
conntry.  It  waa  here  that  Bnonaparte  gained  Ua  splendid  victory  over 
the  Austriaae  on  die  101^  of  May  1796.-p^asa  Pastnrlengo  is  a  small 
bnt  aniaanted  town^^Codogno,  with  7,90d  inhrintanta,  baa  a  conaidsrable 


^foiwkMi  vIo^BW  with  hii  €fwn  bunk.  HebMUwtd  aaMwIlr 80^000 «rowM 
«p«n  th«  poor;  and  added  tohis  almt  daring  various  mmmm  of  dittnn,  200,009  «i<ewM. 
do  foaaded  10  ooUfgMy  5  hoooitalii  and  a  gv«4  nuqiWr  of  schoolt  at  Parnuiy  Bologna, 
Milan,  and  fn  all  the  tovns  of  the  dfoceee.  Hli  Ibod  waa  plain ;  hit  drev  eoane  and 
cosmmb;  mad  faoahawed  an  nttir  eoptoaapt  of  ywal  oaae  and  todolgoimii,and  of  tho 
Incpeio  derived  from  bia  own  catata%  and  the  reveniiea  of  hie  archbiabopclca.  Many 
of  hie  Inetitutioos  ttill  remain  at  Milan :  and  among  others,  Sunday  schools  which  are 
ctanded  to  all  par«9  of  the  diooeee  of  Milan.    •<  Every  Sanday/*  says  Eostaee,  *•  the 


vesi  ^gm  9i  tb«  cathednd  i«  flUod  trUb  ohildrfu,  IsrviM  two  mad  divlsionaof  hoye 
an4  airUb  ranged  in  opposite  quarters,  and  these  again  subdivided  into  classes,  afioording 
to  their  age  and  capacities,  drawn  up  between  the  pillars,  while  two  or  more  Instructors 
attend  oaota  dass,  and  dliest  their  qosstloas  and  explanations  to  evei«f  UMla  ledividaal 
without  distinction.  A  dsrayoian  attsods  each  claps,  aeoonysoled  by  soTfral  lajnsea 
for  the  boys,  and  matrons  ror  the  girls.  The  lay  persons  are  said  to  be  ofbpn  of  tho 
flrst  distinction,  and  taUes  for  writing  are  placed  in  dlifcrent  reoessss."  It  is  no 
wwinrlfthonMaMNryofthaplouBarebbahoeUatttlvnMimtadalMUaA.  OurdaUfhi 
in  reoordlag  such  «cU  of  ChrlstUm  bencHoenoe  is  Inereosed  br  the  drcumatauoe  of  Its 
rarftyt  and  nrom  the  consideration  that  he  Is  one  of  the  few  lights  who  gUded  the  gloom 
of  F^pal  igaoiunos. 


sat  BUEOFS. 

inde  in  silk  and  FtfnMMn  dieen.    The  Anttiiam  were  defeated  hen 
IB  1746  by  tlie  Speatih»  aad  in  1796  by  the  French. 

41/L  Tk§  Promnet  ofComo.']  Tbu  profince  oontma  ISOO  ai|«ife 
milee,  end  835,000  inhnbitanta.  The  cafHtal  is  aitnated  on  the  lake  of 
Como,  and  oondncta  an  animaied  oommeree  with  Switseriaad  and  Gcr- 
BMny*     It  was  the  birth«plaoe  of  the  yonnger  PUny* 

Uh.  TIm  Provmce  fjf  Cremomiu}  Una  prorinoe  contauu  500  aqnan 
milea,  and  176»000  inhabitaDta.  Ita  chief  town>  Gramooa,  ia  atealed 
Bt  the  conftnnee  of  the  Po  and  the  Adda.  It  haa  27,000  inhafahantK 
Among  ha  fine  pnbtic  boildingi  is  a  apkmdid  cathedial  ^th  a  ateeple  S7S 
feet  high.  Cramona  waa  oelebiated  for  ita  maavfiustora  of  maaical  iaatoB- 
menti,  partjcnkgly  Tioltna ;  Ha  preaant  repotation  ia  for  a  apedei  of  oon- 
fitnre  cmUed  tonrroB. 

^auTh$Pramne9ofSondrio,in^iheVaUMM.'\  The  Valtefine  con* 
taina  npwwda  of  1,000  square  miles,  and  83,451  inhabitants.  Ita  diief 
town  ia  Sondrio,  with  3,374  inhabitanta.  In  the  neighbonriiood  ia  ths 
bath  of  Maaino,  which  is  nrach  viuted.— Chiavenim,with  2,800  InhabitaBta, 
eondodi  aa  amnmted  commerce.  It  is  aitnated  in  the  fertile  ▼alley  of  the 
aame  name,  which  was  formeiiy  under  the  dominion  of  the  Giiaona. 
Oranges,  almonds,  pomegranates,  and  cheanvta  are  grown  in  great  qoanthy 
hen. — ^Bormio  is  a  town  with  5,300  inhabitants,  situated  in  a  valley  of 
the  same  name  on  the  boundaries  of  TyroL  It  is  smronnded  with  ateep 
mountmns,  which  are  corered  with  e?erlasting  anow ;  but  the  dimate  of  dis 
valley  is  mild.     A  yearly  &ir  and  market  are  held  here  in  October. 

7M.  The  Prammee  of  Bergamo.^  This  pnnrince  has  315,186  inha- 
bitants  on  a  snifMse  of  1320  square  milea. — Bergamo  with  29,469  in- 
habitants, is  a  fortified  town  situated  between  the  rivers  Brembo  and  Serioi 
This  place  conducts  an  extenstve  conuneroe  in  silk  with  Germany,  France, 
and  Eng^d;  and  a  great  annual  Mr  is  held  here  in  the  Flora,  a  vaat 
edifice  capable  of  containing  500  shops.  It  was  the  birth-plaoe  d  the 
poet  Beniardo  Tasso,  and  of  TiraboachL 

8llL  7%«  Province  of  SreteiaJ]  This  province  is  a  little  larger  than 
the  Valteline,  and  supports  neariy  324,000  inhabitanta.  The  chief  town 
Brescia,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  between  the  Lago  di  Garza  and  the 
Lago  di  Iseo,  contains  34,168  inhabitants.  There  is  here  a  very  fine 
cathedral  built  by  the  cardinal  Quirini,  and  a  fine  arsenaL  The  induatry 
of  this  place  is  diiefly  directed  to  the  mann&cturing  of  fire-arms.  Brescia 
might  nerhaps  trace  its  origin  to  the  CenomanL  All  the  world  haa  hevrd 
of  its  heroic  defence  by  the  chevalier  Bayard.  In  1630  it  was  desolated 
by  the  plague^  and  in  1769  much  injured  by  the  explosion  of  a  powder 
mi^pBzine. 

9ih.  The  Province  and  City  of  ifofiAia.]  This  province  contains  940 
square  miles,  with  a  populati<m  of  239,500  souls.  It  was  fonneriy  a 
duchy  and  governed  by  dukes  of  the  House  of  Gonassga.  The  last  duke 
Charles  IV.  having  taken  part  with  the  French  in  the  Spanish  Succeasioo 
war,  was  put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire  in  1708.  He  died  without 
issue  at  Padua,'  and  since  that  time  Austria  has  kept  possesion  of  this 
country,  which  since  1785  has  formed  part  of  Austrian  Lombardy.  The 
important  city  of  Mantua,  the  capital  of  thb  province,  evidently  owes  its 
origin  to  the  safety  communicated  by  its  position,  and  can  boast  of  an 
antiquity  almoat  equal  to  that  of  Rome.  It  shared  the  prosperity  of  that 
metropolis,  and  suffered  under  her  disasters ;  and  having  experienced  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  the   middle  ages,   at  last,  like  other  Italian  cities 
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emefged  from  them  Into  liberty  and  independence.  It  stands  on  an  island 
in  the  middle  of  a  marsh  formed  by  the  Mindo,  and  is  therefore)  espe- 
eiaUy  daring  the  snmmer,  Tery  nnheaithjr.  It  is  entered  by  bridges  flanked 
by  ledonbts,  and  is  one  of  the  strongest  places  in  Eorope.  It  is  bnilt  on 
a  plain,  and  divided  by  a  canal  into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  The  streets 
are  broad,  regnlar,  and  well«*paTed;  the  houses  are  of  stone  and  in  general 
wd-bnUi.  The  public  squares  are  spadous  and  elegant,  particnlariy  that 
of  the  Piazza  di  Virgilio,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands  Virgil's  monu^ 
ment,— «  column  of  marble  resting  on  a  pedestal  of  the  same  material, 
with  a  bronaee  statue  of  the  poet  at  the  top.  The  place  of  the  poet's 
bhrth  was  the  small  riUage  of  Andes,  now  called  Fictola,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Tlie  prindpal  public-  edifice  is  the  cathedral,  a  beautiful  buUd- 
ing  executed  by  the  well-known  architect  and  painter,  Giulio  Romano. 
The  ducal  palace  is  a  most  stately  structure,  containing  550  rooms ;  but 
H  was  stript  of  all  its  rich  furniture  by  Colalto,  the  Imperial  general,  in 
16S0.  Mantua  was  formerly  famed  for  its  silk-manufactures.  It  contained 
50,000  inhabitants  in  the  17th  century:  the  number  of  inhabitants,  indud- 
ing  the  population  of  the  suburbs,  does  not  now  exceed  25,000.  In  1796-7, 
it  stood  a  memorable  siege  by  the  Erencb,  and  was  at  last  only  reduced 
by  fiunine.-*Ostiglia  is  a  town  of  3,141  infaabitantsi. — Castiglione^  a  town 
with  neariy  5,000  inhabitants,  was  formerly  the  capital  of  a  little  prin- 
dpality  belonging  to  the  younger  line  of  the  House  of  Gkmzaga. 

II.  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  VENICE. 

lliis  gOTemment  contains  9,900  square  miles,  with  a  population,  according 
to  the  census  of  1825,  of  1,957,238  souls.  Amongst  whom  are  42,000 
Germans  in  the  Seii0  Comrnune  and  at  Venice,  4,000  Greeks,  2,700  Jews, 
500  Turks,  and  400  Armenians.  There  are  29  towns,  87  boroughs,  2,460 
Tillages,  and  8  prorinces  in  the  government. 

1#^  The  Privinee  and  Cihf  of  Venice*']  This  prorince  contains  about 
1000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  249,157  souls.  We  haTO  already 
given  an  historical  sketch  of  the  republic  of  Venice.  The  dty  of  Venice 
is  situated  in  the  dogado  of  the  same  name ;  and  stands  on  72  little 
islands,  among  the  shallows  which  occur  near  the  head  of  the  Adriatic 
Gulf.  The  lake  on  which  the  dty  stands  is  about  5  miles  distant  from 
ihB  main  land,  being  a  kind  of  snwll  inner  gulf  separated  from  the  larger 
one  bysome  islands.  These  islands  in  a  great  measure  break  the  force  of 
the  Adriatic  storms  before  they  reach  the  laguna  or  lake ;  yet,  in  high 
winds,  the  narigalion  id  the  lake  is  very  dangerous  to  gondolas,  and  some* 
times  the  gondoliers  will  not  eren  trust  themselTes  in  the  canals  that  in- 
tersect the  dty.  Most  of  the  houses  have  a  door  opening  upon  a  canal, 
and  another  communicating  with  the  street,  by  means  of  which  and  of 
the  bridges  a  person  may  visit  any  part  of  the  dty,  either  by  land  or 
water.  The  streets  and  canals  are  genenlly  narrow,  but  the  great  canal 
is  very  broad  and  meanders  through  the  middle  of  the  dty.  Venice  con- 
tains 500  bridges;  but  the  most  of  them  are  only  smgle  arches  thrown 
over  the  canals.  Hie  Rialto  consists  of  a  single  arch  thrown  over  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  grand  canal.  It  is  of  marble  90  feet  in  span,  and 
24  in  height ;  but  its  beauty  is  impaired  by  two  rows  of  booths  or  shops 
which  divide  its  upper  surftice  into  three  narrow  streets.  The  prospect 
from  the  Rialto  is  lively  and  magnificent;  but  it  is  almost  the  only  one  in 
»,  for,  except  the  grand  canid,  and  the  canal  Reges,  all  the  other  streets 
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$nmnmf.  Sobm  oftliHiliivsmqiayi,  ttdtfievifterlhmny 
tke  koMWi  Ld  lofring  dong  Umw  wretdiBd  €aiial%  tfaare  »  Miiicdf  an 
igraMbla  object  to  c^w  tbo  view;  and  the  tteiidi  wUck  at  cmtma  w&^ 
■ons  oilnfet  fron  the  waten  »  qvits  oflwive;  the  iMNtoai  are  boilt  oa 
piloi*  Some  parti  of  the  city  OKlnbit  fine  tpacinwmi  of  theaidiitectiiTO  of 
FbUadto.  The  cUaf  buildiage  are  tlie  aMant  dncal  pelade  liie  dmrefaai 
ef  8t  Maik  and  8t  Geaainiano,  the  old  aad  new  ptoeaiatanihipe^ 
eontam  the  mtueaa^  the  pablie  libtary,  eeoBntiag  of  150»000  ro\ 
and  nine  laffs  aftartawnti  belenging  to  ^  fireeaiateia  of  St  Ma^  All 
theee  baUdii^  era  of  maiblo.  Thapanrianhaidnirehof  StMnk^thcM^^ 
one  of  the  riohaet  and  moat  eKpenaiTe  in  die  world,  does  jMt  iauBefisaeiy 
attract  the  eye.  Iti  areinteotnre  la  of  a  nuaod  kbid»  moatiy  GoAk»  y«c 
mmf  of  the  pillan  are  Grecian.  The  ontnde  is  anoraslad  whh  OMiUe, 
and  the  inade  ceiling  and  floor  are  of  the  finert  nwriile ;  die  wimle  la 
oowued  with  five  domet.  Bnt  all  tlib  lahoor  and  expeaie  have  beeft 
directed  by  a  very  moderate  ■hate  of  tarte.  The  fren^  trinch  looka  to 
the  palaoei  hat  five  braaen  gates  with  hktorical  bann  reKovoa ;  over  the 
priadpal  ^tea  are  plaoed  the  fovr  iunooa  hronaa  heiaai  of  incompar- 
able worlananihipv  nid  to  have  bean  enecnted  by  the  lamoni  Lyaippaa.* 
The  principal  eatranoe  of  the  dacal  palace,  *  a  vast  and  emaplaoaa  pile»* 
ia  called  the  Omni'9  Siairj  on  acooant  of  two  cohwml  atataet  of  Man 
and  Neptnw  placed  at  the  top.  Under  the  portioo,  were  the  giyiag 
months  of  two  brazen  lions.  In  an  opening  from  the  dacal  palace  to  the 
sea,  stood  two  granite  piUara,  lofty  and  massive,  betwmm  which  criminals 
were  publicly  executed.  There  is  a  commnnication  between  the  dncal 
palaces  and  the  State-priaons  by  a  gloomy  bridge,— JZ  P&nte  dti  Sotpiri 
or  *  The  Bridge  of  Sighs.'  The  celb  axe  made  of  nmssy  marble,  the  ar- 
chitectore  of  the  celebrated  Sanaovino.  Tbay  an  not  only  dark  and 
Uack  as  ink,  but  being  sarronnded  and  ooofined  with  fange  walla,  tiie 
smallest  breath  of  air  can  scarcely  find  cirenkdon  in  them.  Thay  sav 
abont  nine  feet  square  on  the  floor,  arched  at  the  t^  aad  betweett  «x 
and  seven  feet  high  in  the  higheet  part*  There  is  to  each  cell  a  ronad 
hole  of  eight  iaches  diameteri  throagh  which  the  priaoaer's  daily  alloaranee 
ef  twelve  oonoea  of  bread  and  a  pot  of  water  is  deliversd.  There  is  m 
small  iroa  door  to  the  cell.  The  femitare  of  each  cell  is  a  little  straw, 
and  a  snmll  tab;  nothing  else.  1^  French  revolntion,  which  at  first 
threatened  the  extinctiott  of  regal  power,  has  been  peoaliarly  fetal  in  ifis 
results  to  European  commonwealths.  It  first  revolutioadaed,  thea  sab^ 
verted  them.  Not  a  rspablk  wiw  smTivea  the  general  wreck,  but  tha 
aantoas  of  Switaerland,  aad  die  insignificant  atata  of  St  Marino;  anddmsa 
owed  tlnir  preswvation  to  other  caoaas  than  the  justice  of  that  coloBsai 
power  whi(£  equally  subverted  thrones  and  commottwealtha.  The  popo* 
htion  of  Venice  at  the  end  of  the  I7th  century,  amounted  to  aeariy 
800,000  aonls.  Byron  aaaares  us  it  is  now  only  one  half  diat  number,  and 
Aat  it  diminishes  daUy.  The  census  of  1S25  retmuad Hat  109,927 4ouls. 


*  Thty  wire  given  to  Nero  by  Tiridates  kins  of  Armenia,  to  be  put  to  the 
of  tbe  Sun,  for  adorning  Ms  triumpbal  arcb,  after  he  couqaercd  the  warlike  Parthiana. 
The  Aery  epirit  of  their  eoniilenanoeB,  and  their  aninattd  attltodee,  areperlcclly  agre»- 
•ble  to  thair  origiaal  faooifiil  deatloatioii.  Nero  plaoed  then  on  the  iriaiiiplMl  croh 
ooniecrated  to  him.  They  were  removed  to  Coaetantinople  by  Theodosiiis,  plaoed  ia 
the  Hlppodnmie  by  Conitantlne,  and  remained  there  till  the  capture  of  Comitantlnople 
by  the  Jmneh  and  Vonettane,  In  tke  begtoalng  of  the  laib  eentufy,  wfaoa  ikey  wen 
oonveycd  to  \mtikct»  Buonaparte  cauaed  them  to  be  carried  to  Paria  whan  thty 
adorned  the  triumphal  pillar  in  the  Place  Vendome :  bat  after  his  orerthrow  they 
vrers  restored  to  Venloe. 
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The  artiasns  fbnii  at  Venice  aeveml  coifMnitMiis,  ead  each  corpomtioii 
maintains  a  school,  yet  the  Venetians  are  little  mora  infonned,  genendly 
speaking,  than  other  Italians*    As  for  the  wealthy  classes^  Simond  iafoms 
us  they  pass  their  time  in  the  following  mannner :  people  of  finhion  rise  at  1 1 
or  12  o'clock, — pay  a  few  Yisits  and  idle  away  their  time  till  thiee,  when 
they  dine;  in  sommer  they  take  an  hoar's  siesta  after  dinner;  they  dine 
and  go  to  the  coftiBe-hoose  or  ctuino  till  nine, — then  to  the  opera,  which  is 
another  casino, — ^then  to  the  c^^ee-hoase  again  for  another  hour  or  two, — 
and  seldom  go  to  bed  in  summer  before  sunrise.     The  gondoUeri  of- 
Venice  form  a  distinct  class  of  the  population.     Venke  was  the  birth- 
place of  AJgarotti,  Ga£^,  Goldoni,  the  Eai^i,  and  Bembo.     The  empeiw 
Francis  I.  has  in  this  pres^it  year  conferred  upmi  Venice  the  privilege  of 
a  free-port.     This  liberal  measure  will  in  all  probability  arrest,  for  a  tine 
at  least,  the  progress  of  its  decay.     Venice  is  70  miles  N.£.  of  Mantua, 
1 15  N.E.  of  Florence,  140  £.  of  Mikn,  226  N.  of  Rome,  and  SOO  N.  by 
W.  of  Naples.  Long.  12°  lO'  £.  lat.  45*"  2&  N.  The  great  mole  is  situated 
about  17  miles  S.  of  Venice.     It  was  begun  in  1751.     Its  object  is  to- 
guard  the  lagune  on  its  southern,  and  most  assailable  point,  *  contra  mare. 
It  is  kept  in  good  order. 

Tbmw.]  Loreo  is  a  town  with  3,788  inhabitants,  situated  upon  a 
canal  which  unites  the  Po  and  the  Adige. — Maestro  or  Mestre  on  the 
Mus<me,  has  6000  inhabitants. — Cbtoggia  or  Chiozaa,  upon  an  island  of 
the  same  name,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Brenta  in  the  lagnnes,  is  built  like 
Venice  upon  piles.  It  contains  24,000  inhalHtants,  and  is  the  staple 
place  for  Gmnan  merchandise  and  manuiaotores.  It  is  considered  one  of 
the  strongest  points  in  the  Vmietiaa  lagunes;  and  has  witnessed  many 
sharp  conJIiets  betwixt  the  Grenoese  and  Venetian  fleets. — ^Dolo  on  the 
Brentone  is  a  charming  little  town  much  yisited  by  the  wealthy  Venetians. 
2d»  The  Province  of  Verona*']  This  province  contains  1,473  square 
nules,  with  278,000  inhabitants.  Its  chief  town  is  Verona  with  60,000 
inhalHtants.  It  contains  sereial  very  fine  churches,  chapels,  public  build- 
tugs,  and  palaces.-  But  of  all  its  public  buildings  by  far  the  most  remark- 
abJe  is  the  Rcnnan  amphitheatre,  the  most  entire  monument  of  the  kind 
ezistiag.  The  arena  situated  in  the  centre  is  220  feet  in  length  by  130 
m  Iweadth.  There  are  145  ranges  of  seats  of  white  marble,  which  will 
conveniently  hold  22,000  spectators.  There  is  a  sarcophagus  shown  here 
as  that  of  Juliet.  Besides  Catullus  and  the  elder  Pliny,  Emilias  Marcus, 
Cornelius  Nepos,  Vitruvius,  Hieronimus,  Fracaator,  the  dramatic  poet  Maffei, 
Cagliari,  and  the  painter  Paolo  Farinato  called  Ptolo  Veronese,  were  bom 
at  Verona. — VilUi  Franca  with  5,849  inhabitants,  is  situated  on  the  Tar- 
taro« — Zevio  on  the  Adige  has  2,608  inhabitonts. — Sanguinetto  is  a  town 
oi  2,541  inhabitants,  in  the  midst,  of  a  swampy  country.  ' 

3^2.  n^e  Promnce  of  Padua  or  Padova.]  This  province  containing 
nearly  900  square  miles,  and  290,500  inhabitants,  is  one  of  the  finest  and 
ridiaet  countries  in  Europe.  The  city  of  Padua  has  47,000  inhabitants. 
Livy  the  historian  was  bom  here.  Petrarca  was  one  of  the  canons  of 
the  cathedral  of  Padua,  and  bequeathed  to  it  part  of  his  valuable  library. 
The  uaivenity  was  founded  by  the  emperor  Frederick  II.,  and  had  izi  the 
middle  ages  between  3,000  and  4,000  students ;  there  are  now  about  300 
studisnts  and  45  professors. '  Padua  was  also  the  birth-place  of  the  poet 
Cesarotti  who  died  in  1808.  This  city  was  called  Patot;iiim  by  the  an- 
dents;  Virgil  attributes  its  foundation  to  Antenor:  and,  if  Strabo  may 
be  credited,  it  could  raise  long  before  his  time  an  army  of  120,000  men^ 
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*-»-The  town  of  FiaSBola  has  aoiiie  silk,  vooy  and  wontod  mannfactme^r^* 
Esse,  on  the  BadMgUone,  and  the  canal  Fras8ena»  is  a  town  of  7,500 
inhabitants,  which  giYOS  its  name  tp  the  Aunily  of  £8te,  from  whom  the 
kings  of  England  sad  dnkes  of  Branswick  ars  descended. — Micaoo,  on  an 
island  fonned  by  the  river  Mnsone,  has  some  oommecce* — Montagaano, 
on  the  canal  fiame,  with  10,000  inhabitants,  has  some  mannfsrtures^  and 
conducts  a  small  tiade  in  silk. 

4rlA.  T7ke  Proomae  of  Vicenza.^  This  province  is  nearly  eqoal  in 
extent  and  pM^okition  to  that  of  £\idiaa»  Its  chief  tO!¥%  Yicenza»  on  the 
Badiiglione,  Asiegbello,  and  Reoene^  hw  30,000  inhabitants.  Itcontaina 
upwards  of  20  pidaees  built  by  the  cetebrated  Palladio,  who  was  bom. 
here.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  the  poet.  J.  G.  Trissino,  who  died  in  1350. 
— *Tiene  and  Valdagno  have  some  msnufactnies^ — Camisano  with  l,SOO 
idbabitants,  is  an  industrious  borough. 

5th,  The  Provmee  of  Polenne  di  RovigoJ]  This  small  province  has 
135,635  inhabitants.  It  is  intenected  by  numerous  canals,  which  weire 
called  by  the  Romans  Fosbub  PaUitriiuBf  and  which  unite  the  Adige^  the 
Tartars,  and  the  Po.  The  chief  town  is  Rovigo,  with  7,000  inhabitaata. 
• — Ochiobello  on  the  Po,  has  3,050  inhabitants. — Landinara  on  the  Adi- 
getto^  conducts  some  commerce. — Adria,  on  a  peninsula  formed  by  the 
river  Tartaro,  at  some  distance,  from  the  Adriatic,  to  which  it  gives  ita 
name,  was  formerly  a  edehrated  and  populous  town ;  it  baa  ww  only  8,900 
inhabitants.  It  is  travened  by  the  cfluud  BiaBCO»  which  forms  an  island 
in  the  centre  of  the  town.  The  unwholesome  air  nearly  depopulated  this 
place;  but  the  pestiferous  exhalations  have  been  subdued  by  new  t*>»«*H. 
The  ruins  of  the  ancient  Adria  or  Aj9UBy  founded  by  an  Etruscan  ealoa  j. 
are  partly  eoveced  with  water,  and  partly  with  earth  deposited  by  tiaa 
Po. — Badla  is  a  tawn  on  the  Adigetto  with  5,000  inhabitants. 

^ih.  The  Provmee  of  Trmneo.']  This  proviace  has  232,750  inhabitaate^ 
on  a  snrfiice  of  750  square  miles.  The  town  of  Trevwo^  at  the  coa* 
fluence  of  the  rivers  Sile,  Rotteniga,  and  PiavessdUa  has  a  popnlatioa  of 
15,000  souls.  It  i9  a  fortified  place»  and  possesses  soqm  naannfiMtuiaa 
and  commerce.  Treviso  came  in  1388  under  the  dominion  of  VeniGa^ 
and  in  1797  was  given  to  Austria ;  in  1806  it  ww  united  to  the  Ua^dasa 
of  Italy,  and  in  1814  given  back  to  Austria.     Hie  univeraity  irincb  wmi 

founded  here  in  1318»  has  been  united  with  that  of  Ptadua. ValdobUadettd 

has  some  silk-spinning  mann&ctures.<-^Odec»^  on  the  Monticano^  la  the 
ancient  OpUergiumy  which,  according  to  Sirabo  and  Ptoleaiy,  stood  oo 
the  sesHBhore,  from  which  it  i^  now  above  20  miles  distmit. 

lih.  The  Province  of  Beliuno.^  The  superficial  extent  of  this  pr^ 
vince  is  about  1500  square  miles;  but  the  population  does  net  exoead 
123,000  souls.  The  town  of  Belluno  is  situated  on  a  lull  at  tha 
junction  of  the  Ardo  and  the  Piave,  and  contains  8^000  inhabitants.  On 
the  13th  of  May  1797  the  French  defeated  the  AustriMS  m  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  this  town. — At  Agordo,  on  the  Covdevola»  are  eonaidaiabla 
copper,  lead,  sulphur  and  vitriol  mines. — Feltre,  a  town  on  the  Piave,  wilh 
5,200  inhabitants,  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  country,  aboaadii^ 
in  wine,  oil,  and  silk. — Cadore  is  the  chief  phice  of  a  disttict  oi  the 
name  on  the  Piave,  which  is  ever3rwhere  surrounded  with  high 
and  has  about  22,000  inhabitanlB.  There  are  numerous  iron-mines 
Cadore  was  the  birth-place  of  the  painter  Hzian  Vecelliob 

SlK  The  Province  ofFriouli  ]     Friouli  is  a  coiruptum  of  the 
Julii.     This  district  wss  formerly  dirided  into  the  Venetian  and 
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part.  Both  were  by  the  peace  of  IVesbarg  incorporated  with  Italy  in 
1806,  and  now  belong  to  Anstria.  The  Venetian  part  has  been  joined  to 
the  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom ;  and  the  Anstrian,  consisting  of  the 
countries  of  Gore  and  Gradisca,  has  been  incorporated  with  the  kingdom 
of  lityria.  ^  The  inhabitants  of  Frionli  speak  a  cormpted  Italian,  and  in 
the  momitains  German  also.  The  Venetian  portion  of  this  province  con- 
tains 1200  square  miles,  and  250,000  inhabitants.     ITie  chief  town  is 

Udine  on  the  canal  La  Rqja,  with  18,000  inhabitants Campo  Formio 

celebrated  by  the  peace  between  France  and  Anstria  which  was  concluded 

here  on  the  17th  of  October  1797,  is  a  castle  and  snbmb  of  Udine. Tol- 

meiszo,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ruta  and  the  Tagliamento  has  2,943  in- 
Imbitanta  who  manufacture  considerable  quantities  of  printed  linoi. — St 
Daniele,  on  a  hill  at  a  little  distance  from  the  Tagliamento,  conducts  some 
trade  in  com. 


ivk 


CHAP.  VI.-THE  DUCHY  OF  PARMA. 

Extent  and  Soundaries,!^  This  country  takes  its  name  from  its  ci^ital. 
With  the  exception  of  the  little  duchy  of  Guastalla — ^which  lies  between 
Modena,  the  Austrian  prorince  of  Mantua,  and  the  Po— Parma  forms 
a  connected  State  lying  between  the  Po  and  the  Appenines.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  Lombardo-Venetian  States  where  the  Po  forms  the 
boundaries;  on  the  £.  by  Modena ;  on  the  S.  by  Tuscany;  and  on  the  S.W. 
and  W.  by  the  Sardinian  States.  Its  sur&ce  according  to  the  best  maps 
is  2,350  square  miles,     Balbi  reckons  its  population  at  440,000  souls. 

HistoryJ]  In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  Parma  and  Piacenza  belonged 
to  the  Cisalpine  Gauls,  who  subsequently  freed  themselyes  from  the 
dominion  of  die  German  kings,  and  joined  the  league  of  the  Lombardian 
cities.  The  families  of  £ste  and  Visconti  were  for  some  time  in  posses- 
sion of  Parma.  In  1420  Louis  XII.  of  France  united  Milan,  Parma, 
and  Piacenza  with  his  States ;  but  he  lost  them  again  by  the  league  of 
Cambray*  Pope  Julius  II.  in  1514,  united  the  towns  of  Ptona  and 
I^acenza  with  the  States  of  the  Church;  and  Pope  Paul  III.  in  1548, 
formed  them  into  a  duchy  which  he  gare  to  his  natural  son,  Pietro  Aloysio 
Eamese.  This  donation  was  confirmed  to  Octavius  Famese  by  the  em- 
peror in  1556 ;  and  the  duchy  of  Ptarma  and  Piacenza— with  which  also 
Gnastalla  was  united-^remained  in  the  possession  of  the  House  of  Far- 
nese  till  1731,  when  with  duke  Antonio  the  male  line  was  extinguished. 
This  dudiy  was  then  given  to  Don  Carlos^  sob  of  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  and 
Elisabeth  Famese*  When  Carlos  in  1736  mounted  the  throne  of  Napleb 
and  Seily,  Parma  and  Piacenza  fell  to  the  share  of  Austria,  which  again,  in 
the  peace  of  Aix  laChapelle,  ceded  them  in  1748  to  the  younger  Spanish 
Itt&nt  Don  Philip,  who  was  succeeded  in  1765  by  bis  son  Ferdinand.  His 
sen,  who  married  a  Spanish  princess,  was  in  1802  named  king  of  Etmria; 
but  at  the  death  of  Ferdmand,  France,  according  to  a  secret  treaty 
with  Spain,  took  possession  of  Parma,  Piaeenaa,  and  Guastalla,  which 
were  in  1805  incorporeted  with  the  empire.  In  the  peace  of  1814  these 
eountriea  wne  given  to  the  arch-duchess  Maria  Louisa,  and  to  Napoleon's 
son  aa  her  successor.  But  Spain  claimed  them  for  the  suocesson  of  the  late 
king  of  Etmria,  who  had  renounced  his  rights  to  Parma  only  under  condi- 
tion of  obtaining  Tuscany.  Another  treaty  was  therefore  concluded  at 
~        in  1817,  by  which  the  succession  to  Pftrma  after  Maria  Louisa's 
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death  was  guaranteed  to  the  dowager-queen  of  Etruria,  now  dncheas  oC 
Lucca,  and  her  male  descendants ;  and,  in  the  event  of  their  being  extin- 
guished, to  Austria  and  Sardinia.  To  the  son  of  Napoleon  the  title  of 
duke  of  Reichstadt  has  been  given  with  an  income  of  175,000  crowns* 

Physical  FeatwresJ}  Parma  forms  part  of  the  large  vsJley  of  the  Po; 
but  only  the  northern  part  belongs  to  the  rich  Lombardian  plain.  In  the 
S.  run  the  Appenines.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Po,  the  Taro,  the 
Trebbia,  the  Parma,  the  Lardo,  and  the  Tidone.  None  of  these 
navigable ;  neith^  are  there  any  canals. 

Climate.'}     The  climate  is  temperate  and  very  healthy;  but  the 
tation  is  not  quite  Italian.     The  olive  grows  only  in  the  plain;  and  even 
there  the  snow  sometimes  remains  several  days  in  winter. 

Soil  and  Productions.']  The  soil  is  a  rich  sandy  loam  affording  fine 
pastures.  There  is  more  corn  grown  than  supplies  the  home-consumption  ; 
rice  is  only  grown  in  Guastalla.  The  finest-fruit  trees  and  vines  are 
planted  in  the  fields.  The  wine  is  good,  particularly  a  kind  called  Vmo 
Santo.  Silk  is  produced  everywhere,  but  is  not  quite  so  good  as  in 
Piedmont.  Parma  possesses  fine  forests  of  beautifol  oaks.  The  cattle 
are  very  fine  and  yield  milk  in  abundance ;  honey  and  wax  are  also  reiy 
good.  Naphtha,  which  Lb  obtained  in  great  quantities  here,  is  used  for  various 
purposes,  as  in  lighting  the  streets.  There  is  not  much  industry  in  thia 
province.  There  are  some  silk-manufactories  and  iron-works,  and  several 
extensive  distilleries  of  fine  liquors.  The  balance  of  commerce  stands  in 
favour  of  this  country. 

Inhabitants.']  The  inhabitants  belong  to  the  same  tribe  as  the  Lombar- 
dians ;  their  language  has  some  similarity  to  the  Piedmontese ;  but  French  is 
less  generally  spoken  here  than  in  Piedmont.  The  Roman  catholic  church 
flourishes  here  in  great  pomp.  This  little  country  has  given  birth  to 
several  celebrated  men ;  but  the  progress  of  literature  is  now — as  in  aH 
countries  under  the  Austrian  domination  or  influence,— checked  by  a  rgid 
censorship  and  prohibitions.  There  is  a  university  and  an  academy  of 
science  at  Parma.  The  establishments  for  education  are  almost  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  clergy. 

Government.]  The  government  is  absolute.  The  revenue  amounts 
to  about  £192,000.  There  are  3,600  militia  maintained,  but  Austria 
occupies  the  fortress  of  Racenza.     The  duchy  is  divided  into  4  districts. 

1^^.  The  District  of  Parma.]  The  chief  town  of  this  district  is 
-Parma  on  the  river  of  the  same  name.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  dncbess^ 
and  contains  30,000  inhabitants.  It  is  walled,  but  not  tenable  against  a 
regular  army.  Among  the  buildings  are  several  palaces  ;  but  the  greatest 
ornament  of  the  town  is  the  opera-house,  which  is  344  feet  long,  99  in 
breadth,  and  capable  of  containing  about  9,000  people.  The  univenity 
in  this  city  was  founded  in  1422;  there  is  also  a  public  libiaryof  110,000 
volumes.  The  church  of  St  John  is  celebrated  for  its  fine  steeple,  and 
its  cupola  painted  by  Corregio ;  1^  church  of  the  Capucfains  in  tfaia 
city  is  the  burial-place  of  the  family  of  Famese.  The  celebrated  printing- 
office  of  Bodoni,  who  died  in  1813,  exists  in  this  city.  The  most  bsaati- 
ful  editions  of  the  classical  Italian  authors  have  been  printed  here,  and  it 
is  said  the  establishment  possesses  founts  of  types  for  more  than  200  lan- 
guages. Parma  was  the  birth-place  of  the  great  painters  Lanfranco,  and 
Parmegiano,  of  the  poet  Clementi  Bondi,  and  the  orientalist  De  RoesL 
At  Colomo  on  the  Parma,  the  duchess  has  a  magnificent  castle. — At  For- 
novo,  on  the  Bardone,  Charles  VIII.  of  France,  defeated  tlie  MManese  in 
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1496.  At  Miano,  a  village  in  the  neigfaboariiood  of  Forooro,  there  ia  a 
▼ery  abnndant  spring  of  naphtha. 

24L  The  District  of  Borgo  San  Dtmtno.]  The  chief  town  of  tbia 
district,  Boigo  San  Donino,  haa  5000  inhabitanta.  In  the  neighbourhood, 
the  ancient  Roman  city  Julia  Chrisopolifj  or  Fidewtia^  is  said  to  have 
been  sitoated. — Near  Fiorenzolo,  on  the  Lardi,  are  the  ruins  of  the  Roman 
city  Vellefa, 

3d,  The  District  of  Pictcenzn,']  The  town  of  Piacenza,  on  the  right 
banks  of  the  Po,  is  situated  in  a  very  rich  and  fertile  plain.  It  is  fortified 
and  occupied  by  an  Austrian  garrison.  The  population  is  estimated 
by  Balbt  at  28,000  souls.  Piacenza  was  the  birth*place  of  the  Cardinal 
Alberoni,  and  Pope  Gregory  X.  The  Fossa  j^miliana  began  at  this 
town^ — In  the  neighbourhood  of  Campremoldo  di  Sopra,  on  the  Rinazzo, 
Hannibal  is  said  to  hare  fought  the  celebrated  battle  of  the  Trebia,  219 
B.  C. — The  village  of  Sabo  on  the  Aveto  has  saline  springs  which  annually 
furnish  300,000  cwt.  of  salt. 

4rth,  The  District  of  GwistaU<u\  This  district  is  a  small  county  of 
about  40  square  miles,  between  Modena  and  Mantua ;  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  the  Po,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Crostolo.  It  was  united  with  Parma  in 
1748.  The  chief  town  is  Gnaatalla  on  the  Crostolo,  in  a  marshy  country 
intersected  with  canals.  Balbi  states  its  population  at  5,500  souls,  Lich- 
tenatem  says  only  3,100.  A  great  quantity  of  rice  is  grown  in  the 
neighbourhood. 


CHAP.  VII.— THE  DUCHY  OK  MODENA. 

Extent  and  Doundanes,"]  This  country  has  its  name  from  its  capital. 
It  lies,  like  Parma,  on  the  right  side  of  the  Po;  and  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  Lombardo- Venetian  States  and  Gnaatalla;  on  the  E.  by  the 
States  of  the  Church;  on  the  S.E.  and  S.W.  by  Tuscany;  on  the  S.  by 
Lucca  and  Massa;  and  on  the  W.  by  Parma.  The  surface,  according  to 
the  best  maps,  is  2,121  square  miles.  Lichtenstem  and  Balbi  estimate  it 
at  2,000  square  miles. 

History,']  Modena  was  formerly  a  fief  of  die  empire,  and  had  dukes 
of  the  House  of  Este.  The  Margrave  Albert  Azo  II.  who  died  in  1097, 
bequeathed  several  of  his  Italian  estates  to  his  son  Julio,  who  became  the 
founder  of  the  House  of  Modena  and  Este.  During  the  troubles  which 
agitated  Italy  in  the  midst  of  the  12th  century,  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Este  lost  part  of  their  possessions,  but  they  were  afterwards  chosen 
Podestas  in  Ferrara  and  Modena,  and  in  1452  Borso  of  Este  was  made 
duke  of  Modena  and  Reggio  by  Frederick  III.  The  direct  line  became 
extinct  in  1598  with  Alphonso  II.,  who  obtained  liberty  from  the  emperor 
Rodolph  II.  to  bequeath  Modena  and  Reggio  to  Ceesar  the  son  of  his 
uncle,  by  a  marriage  of  the  left-hand,  as  it  is  called ;  but  Ferrara  reverted 
as  a  vacant  fief  to  pope  Clement  VIII.  From  this  Ceesar  are  descended 
the  dukes  of  Modena,  who  enlarged  their  territory  by  several  new  possea- 
siona.  The  last  duke,  Hercules  III.,  married  the  heiress  of  Massa  and 
Carrara,  and  had  only  one  daughter,  Beatrice,  duchess  of  Este ;  who  waa 
married  to  the  archduke  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  brother  of  the  emperor 
Joseph  II.  In  1796  his  lands  were  seized  by  the  French.  He  was  after- 
wards indemnified  by  the  Breisgan  at  the  peace  of  Luneville ;  but  he  ceded 
this  country  to  his  son*in-law,  and  died  in  1803  at  Treviso.     Hia  son- 
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fai«kw,  ardbdiike  Ferdiiunid,  lost  the  BreiBgan  by  the  peace  of  Presbiug 
in  1805,  and  died  in  1806.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Francis  IT. 
who  in  1814  was  restored  to  the  dncby  of  Modena.  He  is  distingnished 
by  his  despotical  disposition,  and  the  cmelty  with  which  in  the  last  rcTola- 
tionary  moremeata  in  Italy  he  persecnted  and  punished  all  those  who  were 
suspected  of  liberalism.  He  has  also  recalled  the  Jesuits  to  his  dominions; 
and  has  resumed  the  name  of  Este.  His  mother  has  been  restored  to  the 
goTemment  of  M assa  and  Camra,  which  after  her  death  are  to  be  remuted 
with  Modena.  In  the  erent  of  the  House  of  Este  becoming  eztincty  all 
Its  States  are  to  revert  to  Austria- 

Physical  Peatures,  Soil,  and  Climate,'}  This  country  lies  in  the  valley 
of  the  Po,  and  is  level  towards  the  river;  in  the  S.  the  Appenines  rise  to 
the  height  of  the  Alps,  but  not  to  the  line  of  eternal  snow.  The  soil  in 
the  plain  is  mostly  clay  covered  with  a  thick  strata  of  vegetable  mould, 
and  always  moist;  near  the  mountains  it  is  stony  and  dry.  All  the  rivos 
descend  from  the  Appenines.  The  principal  are  the  Lenza,  the  Secchia, 
and  the  Fanaro;  but  none  are  navigable^  neither  are  the  numerous  canals 
by  which  ^e  country  is  intersected,  except  that  of  Tassonu  The  climate 
is  like  that  of  Parma.  Com  is  grown,  and  a  good  deal  of  wine  is 
exported. 

Inhabitants.'}  Stein  in  1826  stated  the  population  at  375,000,  and  fiaibi 
at  350,000  souls.  The  inhabitants  are  of  the  same  race  as  the  Lombardians ; 
their  dialect  is  between  the  Milanese  and  that  of  Tuscany.  The  catholic 
religion  i»  established ;  but  Jews  are  tolerated.  The  establishments  for 
education  are  wretched  in  the  extreme,  and  all  in  the  hands  of  priests  and 
Jesuits.  There  is  a  university  at  Modena,  with  about  200  students,  and 
a  library  of  60,000  volumes. 

GovemmeTit.']  The  government  is  arbitrary;  the  revenue  is  aboat 
£15,000 ;  and  the  military  force  about  1,600  men.  The  duchy  is  divided 
into  three  districts 

1st.  The  Duchy  of  Modena.^  The  town  of  Modena,  the  residence  of 
the  duke,  is  situated  in  a  very  fertile  and  pleasant  plain,  and  has  26,814 
inhabitants.  The  ducal  palace  is  a  splendid  building,  with  a  gallery  of 
pictures  and  antiquities,  and  a  library  of  80,000  volumes.  In  tbe 
cathedral  the  celebrated  pitcher  is  preserved,  which  forms  tbe  sub- 
ject of  the  Secchia  rapita,  a  well-kaown  burlesque  poem  by  Taasoni. 
This  city  was  the  birth-place  of  the  poets  Alessandro  T^issoni,  and  F.  M. 
Molxa,  of  Tiraboscbi,  and  Andr.  Lombardi. — Mirandola  is  a  fortified  town 
in  a  marshy  country  with  6,000  but  according  to  Kicci  only  2,353  in- 
habitanta.  It  was  the  chief  town  of  a  duchy  which  was  sold  by  its  last 
possessor  of  the  House  of  Pico  in  1710  for  1,000,000  florins. 

2d.  Hie  Duchy  of  Peggio.}  Tbe  town  of  Reggio  on  the  Crostolo 
is  a  handsome  place  with  18,000  inhabitants.  Tlwre  is  a  fine  theatre 
here ;  a  library  of  30,000  vokmes ;  and  the  celebrated  museum  of  Spal- 
lanzani.  Reggio  was  the  birth-place  of  Ariosto,  and  tbe  natmralist  Spal- 
lansani. — Correggio,  in  this  district,  was  the  birth-plaoe  of  the  great  painter 
Ant.  Allegri,  snmamed  Correggio. — Canossa  is  remarkable  for  the  shame- 
ful penitence  here  imposed  by  Gregory  VII.  upon  the  emperor  Henry  IV^ 
who  stood  barefooted  under  the  window  of  the  pope  for  sevecal  haax» 
to  obtain  his  abaolotion  I 

Sd.  The  District  or  VaUey  of  Garfngnana.'}  This  valley  lies  to  tiie 
S.  of  the  Appenines,  and  is  watered  by  the  Seichio.  It  is  a  wild  and  ia- 
hospitable  tract,  inhabited  by  a  few  poor  people  who  are  chiefly  supported 
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iqion  chesnats.  Thete  ave  4oiiie  ir9B-4niae8»  and  aW  slaB»  and  mtMe 
qoaniea  wraagbt  kwe^-^The  chief  towa  is  Caalelnvovo  di  ttarfagnaimi  a 
borough  on  the  8erehio»  wkh  3^000  iwhirf>ilaiitii.  The  lolal  popnlalian  of 
the  dialrict  ia  10^600  aonb. 


CHAF.  VIII — THE  DUCHY  OF  MASSA-CARRARA. 

JSoundariei  and  JExieniJ]  Thia  little  cowotrjr  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Tuscany;  on  the  N.E.  by  Modena;  on  the  £•  by  Lneca;  on  the  8.  by 
the  Mediterranean ;  and  on  the  W.  by  Genea^  Its  snifiKse  is  imiy  94 
aquare  miles ;  and  population  299000« 

Hiftory.']  Masaa^Canrara  belonged  to  the  House  of  Cibo  Malespina, 
and  the  last  heiress  brought  it  as  a  dowry  to  her  huaband  duke  Hercules 
III.  of  Modena.  Their  daughter,  Maria  Beateice  d'Este^  again  manned 
to  a  duke  of  Moden%  is  the  present  duchessy  alter  whose  death  It  reYerts 
to  her  son  the  present  duke  of  Modena. 

Ph^$jM  FeoiureaJ]  This  duchy  is  a  mountainous  country,  intersected 
by  bnnchea  of  the  Appenines  which  run  here  into  the  sea ;  the  scenery  is 
Wely;  olive  groves  alternating  with  fiekfe  suirounded  by  elm-treea, 
Gorered  with  luxurious  vines,  and  all  seen  under  that  peculiar  eflEect  of 
light  which  only  a  southern  sun  can  produce.  Hm  soil  is  stony,  but  fer- 
tile^ and  well-cnltiTated ;  and  the  vegetation  becomes  richer  as  we  approach 
the  mountains.  The  numerous  streams  which  descend  from  the  Appeniaea 
enliven  the  scenery,  and  form  a  rare  foature  in  an  Italian  laadscq>e.  The 
-marMe-quanies  are  the  principal  source  of  wealth,  and  support  a  number 
of  the  inhabitants ;  the  beautiful  white  marble  of  CarrBia»  with  some  oil 
and  silk  are  the  only  articles  of  exportation. 

Oot)emm9nt.'\  The  inhabitants  are  Italians;  the  dialect  is  that  of 
Lucca;  tberdigion  is  Roman  catholic;  the  government  is  absolute^  and 
the  revenue  about  £21,000. 

Townt  and  Marble  QuarrieB.'}  Massa,  on  the  Frigido,  with  7,000, 
or  according  to  Ricci  only  6,551  inhabitants,  is  the  capittd.  The  situation 
of  Massa  is  perfectly  delicious,  and  the  town  is  extremely  well-built.  It 
stands  on  a  small  elevation  a  mile  or  two  from  the  sea-shore,  and  is  pro- 
tected by  a  castle  built  on  a  lofty  rock.  The  mountains  half  environ  it, 
and  the  sloping  tract  lying  between  the  city  and  the  shore  is  covered  with 
the  olive,  the  orange,  the  lemon,  and  many  other  fragrant  and  beautiful 
trees  in  the  richest  abundance.  A  church,  with  a  handsome  cupola, 
standing  on  a  gentle  eminence  between  the  town  and  the  sea,  adds  to  the 
beauty  of  this  view ;  and  when  you  look  towards  the  Mediterranean  at 
sunset,  you  recognise  the  original  of  many  of  the  sweetest  landscapes  of 
Claude  Lorraine.  The  palace  of  the  archduchess  of  Maasa  is  a  magnifi- 
cent pile,  in  front  of  which  is  a  large  place  surrounded  by  rows  of  orang9> 
trees  ;  and  it  is  no  less  curious  and  interesting  than  it  is  really  beautiful^ 
whilst  you  are  standing  in  this  orange  plantatiott,  and  breathing  the  balmy 
air  of  this  genial  climate,  to  see,  through  an  opening  in  the  mountains^ 
the  towering  and  snow-capped  peak  of  a  distant  Appenine^*— At  the 
entrance  of  the  city  from  Carrara,  there  is  perhaps  the  most  beauti- 
ful bridge  in  the  world,  over  a  considerable  torrent :  it  is  built  entirely 
of  white  statuary  marble,  and  has  a  aingle  arch  of  the  finest  proportions. 
Having  been  finuhed  only  five  years^  it  rotains  the  virgin  whiteness  of  the 
marble,  which  in  this  cUmate  ages  will  scarcely  impair.     The  town  of 
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CamttB,  hmmm  for  it*  niHil6-q«uni6B»  is  four  oriive  miles  dialaat  fiiw 
MasM,  separaled  hom  it  by  a  high  hill,  and  lying  in  a  narrow  valley 
hemmed  nioad  with  lofty  aiid  ra^^  mountains,  barren  of  Yenfaiiv  or 
trees,  but  yielding  from  their  bowels  a  rich  revenne  to  the  inhabttaata. 
It  is  an  ilUbnilt,  unsightly  town,  containing  a  population  of  6,000,  ami 
there  are  thirteen  villages  around  it,  about  a  mile  apart  from  each  others 
containing  an  equal  population,  all  engaged  in  woridng  the  quaniea^ 
There  is  an  academy  of  sculpture  in  the  town,  containing  150  students. 
The  quarry  of  statuary  marble  is  in  the  side  of  the  hill,  at  the  devntion 
of  several  hundred  feet  above  the  town,  and  at  the  distance  of  ahont  a 
mile  and  a  half.  The  surrounding  mountains  are  so  high  as  to  be  covered 
in  spring  with  snow,  though  they  are  dear  in  de  summer.  Xhe 
quarry  is  not  very  deep  or  extensive,  the  parts  from  which  the  maiiile 
has  been  cleared  being  filled  up  as  the  workmen  proceed.  Hie  marble 
lies  in  strata  at  an  inclination  of  about  60*  from  the  horizon.  It  is  sn<ywy 
white,  and  of  a  closer  texture  than  almost  any  other  marble,  owing*  to 
which  it  receives  a  finer  surfiice,  and  is  more  durable.  Hie  beds  ave 
from  a  foot  and  a  half  to  three  feet  in  thickness,  alternating  with  beds 
from  two  to  three  inches  thick,  containing  talc,  asbestos,  steatite, 
and  crystals  of  sulphuret  of  iron.  The  statuary  raari>le  is  not  fotajid 
higher  than  a  certain  elevation  in  the  hills,  and  quarries  of  an  inferior 
kind  are  seen  several  hundred  feet  above  them.  The  beds  of  the  statuary 
marble  are  thinner  than  of  the  other  kinds,  being  scarcely  ever  above  four 
feet  in  thickness,  the  dimensions  of  the  blocks  are  of  course  limited,  and 
the  largest  mass  ever  raised  was  from  four  to  five  hundred  cubic  feet. 
Two-tbirds  of  all  the  marble  got  at  Carrara  is  sent  to  England ;  Rome 
and  France  take  comparatively  little.  Many  of  the  blocks  are  sawn  into 
slabs  by  water-mills,  the  machinery  of  which  is  not  bad ;  by  a  number  of 
paridlel  saws,  a  large  block  is  cut  at  one  operation  into  ten  or  a  dosen 
slabs.  There  are  no  less  than  150  quarries  of  maible  in  the  mountatns 
of  Carrara,  and  they  are  all  the  property  of  private  individuals.  Tlie 
town  is  becoming  rich  from  its  large  commerce  in  marble,  and  the  work- 
men earn  high  wages. 


CHAP.  IX.— THE  DUCHY  OF  LUCCA. 

The  small  State  of  Lucca  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Modena  and  Tuscany; 
on  the  E.  and  S.  by  Tuscany;  on  the  W.  by  the  Mediterranean ;  and  on 
the  N.  W.  by  Massa.  The  surface,  according  to  the  best  maps,  is  ASS^ 
square  miles.  Balbi  calculates  it  at  416  English  square  miles.  Tlie 
districts  of  Minuciano,  Albiano,  and  Renzano  lie  separated  on  the  N.  W. 
between  Tuscany  and  Modena ;  the  district  of  Castiglione  is  connected 
with  the  rest  only  by  a  small  neck  of  land.  The  population  was  143,000 
souls  in  1826. 

History,']  Lucca  was  a  Roman  colony,  and  shared  the  fate  of  the  rest 
of  central  Italy,  in  being  successively  conquered  by  the  Goths,  Lango- 
Ittrds,  and  Franks,  and  forwards  by  the  German  kings.  In  the  ban- 
ning of  the  13tfa  century,  the  warlike  Uguccione  della  Faggiola  ruled 
over.  Lucca  In  1327  Castruccio  Castracani  was  named  duke  of  Lucca 
by  the  emperor  Louis  the  Bavarian ;  but  this  dignity  became  extinct  at 
his  death,  and. Lucca  was  successively  ruled  by  the  Genoese  Spinola,  king 
John  of  Bohemia,  Pietro  Bossi  from  Parma,  Martino  Scaligcr  of  Verona, 
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and  the  town  of  Florence.  Lucca  $%  lost  bought  its  freedom  from  the 
emperor  Charles  IV.  in  1370  for  100,000  florins,  and  maintained  it  till 
rery  recent  times.  The  goyemment  was  aristoomtiey  and  the  first  niagi« 
etrate  bore  the  title  of  GonfinhniigrBy  and  was  only  elected  for  two  months. 
In  1709  Lucca  opened  its  gates  to  the  French,  aqd  the  aristocratic  con- 
etitution  was  changed  into  a  democratic  In  1805  Ni^leon  gave  Lucca 
as  a  dnchy  to  his  sister  Elisa  and  her  husband  Pascal  de  Ba^iochL  By 
the  treaty  of  Vienna  this  ancient  republic  was  converted  into  a  duchy,  and 
the  sovereignty  conferred  on  the  Infanta  Maria  of  Spain,  widow  of  the 
late  duke  of  Psrma  and  king  of  Etruria :  the  succemion  being  to  do* 
seend  to  her  son,  and  to  the  heirs  of  the  family,  and  in  case  of  defiuilt  of 
male  issue,  to  revert  to  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany. 

Phfsicai  Features  and  Produfitione.'}  The  Appenines  cover  the  N.  of 
this  little  country,  land  stretch  their  vanguards  down  to  the  sea  and  the 
Monte  Giuliano.  The  principal  river  is  the  SercUo,  which  receives  some 
smaller  ones,  and  is  of  great  utility  to  the  country  in  supplying  numeroua 
canals  for  irrigation.  Tlie  baths  at  Lucca  are  celebrated.  The  climate 
is  severe  in  the  N.,  and  warm  but  healthy  in  the  centre.  In  the  S.  and 
W.,  where  there  are  stagnant  waters,  it  is  damp  and  unhealthy.  The  attempts 
to  dndn  the  swamps  here  have  not  fully  succeeded.  The  mean  tempe- 
rature is  about  11"  R.;  the  heat  in  summer  is  about  26*  R.,  and  in  winter 
the  thermometer  seldom  falls  to  0".  The  land  is  in  excellent  cultivation, 
and  seems  a  garden.  All  the  fields  are  divided  by  elms,  syeambiree,  and 
mnlbeny-trees,  between  which  the  vine  is  trained  in  graceful  festoons 
along  successive  avenues,  as  was  in  use  amongst  the  Romans.  Along 
the  coast  are  excellent  pastures.  The  mountains  are  coveied  to  their 
very  eummits  with  vines,  olives,  and  chesnuts ;  even  the  Appenines  are 
not  barren  here,  but  are  clothed  with  chesnuts,  pines,  and  larohes.  The 
province  produces  neither  com  nor  cattle  sufficieift  for  its  own  consump- 
tion ;  oil  and  silk  are  the  staple  wares.  The  oil  is  reckoned  the  best  in 
Europe,  and  brings  an  annuid  revenue  to  the  State  of  800,000  scudi. 
There  are  about  30,000  pounds  weight  of  silk  annually  produced  here. 
There  are  up  manufactures  except  in  the  capital,  which  has  always  been 
celebrated  for  its  industry. 

Inhabitants.^  The  inhabitants  are  of  Italian  descent ;  their  dialect  is 
like  that  of  Tuscany,  tp  the  inhabitants  of  which  they  also  bear  a  simila- 
rity in  diaracter,  manner^,  and  customs.    They  are  catholics  in  religion. 

GovemmentJ]  There  is  a  kind  of  constitution  here ;  and  a  senate, 
which  exercisee  the  legislative  power.  The  duchess  is  obliged  to  convene 
ihe  senate  for  at  Iea9t  ope  month  in  the  year.  The  revenue  is  estimated 
at  £78,500.  The  military  force  is  1400  men,  and  there  is  bemdes  a 
militia  force.  Lucca  is  divided  into  3  districts,  and  contains  one  city, 
and  290  boroughs  and  villages. 

He  chief  town  is  Lucca,  on  the  canal  of  Ozzorti,  which  comes  from 
the  Serchio.  It  is  the  re^dence  pf  the  duke  and  of  the  archbishop.  It 
lies  in  a  small  and  fruitful  pJaSn,  surrounded  by  hills  covered  with  woods, 
vines,  and  villas.  Its  fortifications  have  the  appearfuice  of  strength,  but 
would  not  be  serviceable  in  war :  the  ramparts  are  planted  with  rows  of 
fine  trees,  betwixt  which  is  an  elevated  road  round  the  whole  city,  form- 
ing a  very  fine  promenade  and  drive  for  the  inhabitants..  The  Lucchese 
have  great  need  of  such  a  place  for  air  and  exercise,  as  their  streets  are 
very  narrow,  and  this  is  the  more  singular,  as  the  neighbouring  city  of  Pisa 
is  remaikable  for  the  unusual  width  of  its  streets    The  extreme  antiquity 
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of  Lnecaywlucli  maintained  ita  independence  eren  in  theh^glit  of  Rai 
power,  may  aooowit  for  the  inoonTenient  constniction  of  t£e  city.     The 
cathedral  ia  in  the  exterior  a  good  deal  like  that  of  Fisa^  but  the  interior 
ia  of  a  more  cfaaate  and  beantifnl  Gothic  style.     The  andent  palace  is  a 
laige  and  legolar  pile,  without  much  ornament.     The  city  of  Lucca  con- 
tains about  229OOO  inhabitants.     The  ancient  motto  of  the  r^nblicy  when 
goTemed  bv  its  gofi^hdaniere  and  nobles,  was  lAberUu;  bat  the  word, 
as  well  as  the  reality,  is  now  erased  in  the  public  places  of  the  city,  and 
ia  only  to  be  fonnd  on  its  old  coins.     Hie  people  are  so  indnstrions,  that 
the  city  has  obtained  the  name  of  Lueoa  rindu9trios€h  and  they  are  c<m- 
aeqnently  comfortable  and  wealthy.     Its  churches  contain  some  o£  the 
most  splendid  paintings  of  the  celebrated  Florentine  monk,  Fra.  Bortol- 
omeo,  whose  works  are  characterised  by  extreme  brilliancy  and  aoftneas. 
There  is  a  unirersity  here,  which  never  was  very  flouniBhing,  but  haa 
a  good  lil»ary.     The  Academy  of  Lucca  originated  in  1584 ;  it  was  put 
upon  an  improved  footing  in  1805.     The  town  is  surrounded  by  very 
pretty  villas.    Lucca  was  the  birth-place  of  the  painters  Coll  and  Sancaa- 
siani. — Viaraggio  is  a  borough  with  2,500  inhabitants.     It  has  a  harbour, 
but  IB  situated  in  a  manhy  and  unhealthy  xountry. — Borgo  a  Mozzano  is 
a  borough  on  the  Sercbio,  with  1,500  inhabitants. — Bagno  alia  Villa,  a 
village  on  the  Lima,  is  celebrated  for  its  warm  baths,  whic^  are  commonly 
called  those  of  Lucca^ — Bagna  Calde  is  a  village  above  Bagno  aUa  Villa, 
on  the  Lima,  where  are  some  mineral  springs. 


CHAP.  X.^TH£  GRAND  DUCHY  OF  TUSCANY. 

Botmdariei  and  Extent.']  Tuscany  is  bounded  on  the  N.W.  by  Lucca 
and  Modena;  on  the  N.E.  the  £.  and  S.E.  by  the  Pi^  dominions; 
and  on  the  S.W.  and  W.  by  the  Mediterranean,  which  is  here  called  the 
Tuscan  or  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  Without  these  boundaries  there  lies  within 
the  circumference  of  Lucca  the  Vieariato  di  Pietra  Sania^  belonging  to 
Tuscany ;  and  between  Modena,  Parma,  Genoa,  Massa,  and  Lucca,  what 
is  called  the  Lunigiana  of  Tuscany.  Besides  those  insulated  districts  the 
islands  of  Elba,  Pianosa,  Palmijola,  Goigona,  Giglio,  Montechristo, 
Melora,  La  Formiche,  and  Gianuti  belong  to  this  country.  Liech- 
tenstem  calculates  the  surface  of  the  Tuscan  dominions  at  8,415  square 
milea.  Mayer's  maps  exhibit  it  at  8,460,  and  Balbi  states  it  at  ^430 
English  square  miles. 

H%9t(nyS\  Tuscany  is  the  country  anciently  called  Etru/ria ;  its  in- 
habitants were  the  Etrunsi  whose  antiquity  is  such  that  it  is  lost  in  the 
obscurity  of  ages.  Some  have  taken  them  for  the  aborigines  or  primeval 
inhabitants  of  the  country ;  others  maintain  that  they,  were  of  Egyptian 
descent.  Many  represent  them  as  of  Lydian  origin ;  a  still  greater  num- 
ber will  have  them  to  have  been  the  ancient  PeUugi ;  and  of  late  they 
have  been  supposed  to  be  the  offipring  of  the  Phoenicians  or  Canaanites. 
Nothing  certain  has  yet  resulted  from  all  these  learned  investigations. 
We  however  know  that  they  occupied  a  territory  for  more  extensive  than 
modem  Tuscany,  to  which  they  were  gradually  circumscribed  by  the 
Gauls,  the  Samnites,  and  the  Umbrians.  They  equalled  the  ^yptians 
in  the  solidity,  and  surpassed  them  in  the  beauty  of  their  edifices,— -exceUed 
them  in  the  arts,  and  rivalled  them  in  the  luxuries  of  life, — ^while  the 
Grcieks  were  still  bari>arians,  and  Rome  ivas  yet  without  a  name ;  and 
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thongii  obliged  in  after  times  to  bend  under  the  Roman  power,  they  could 
boast  that  they  communicated  to  their  conqnering  mistress  the  skill  that 
erected  her  temples,  the  ceremonies  that  graced  her  religion,  the  robes  ihaf 
inTested  her  magistrates,  the  pomp  that  accompanied  her  trinmphs,  and 
even  the  military  music  that  animated  her  legions. 

Tuscany  or  Etroria  was  a  confederacy  of  twelre  republics,  each  gOTcmed 
by  a  chief  called  Lueomon*  These  chiefs, — ^wfao  were  priests  at  the  same 
time-— used  to  assemble  near  the  temple  of  Voltoma  to  consult  on  the 
aflhirs  of  their  country.  Porsenna,  well-known  in  Roman  history,  was  one 
of  these  Lucomons.  After  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire  this  coun- 
try came  consecutively  into  the  power  of  the  West-Goths,  Longobards, 
Byzantinians,  and  Franks,  and  was  named  Tuscany.  From  the  time  of 
Charlemagne  it  had  its  own  margraves  who  soon  succeeded  in  becoming 
independent.  That  great  revolution  in  the  Italian  cities  which  infused 
new  life  into  the  whole  of  Upper  Italy,  and  effected  a  rapid  transfonnation 
on  the  ftce  of  society  there,  was  more  slowly  developed  in  Tuscany  where 
the  power  of  the  margraves  was  more  firmly  established.  Pisa  was  the 
fint  town  which  began  to  rise,  and  it  was  not  till  its  power  was  destroyed 
by  internal  dissensions  that  Florence  became  powerful.  Sienna  about  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century  was  formed  into  a  flourishmg  republic  Hiese 
three  cities  divided  the  power  among  themselves ;  but  Florence  soon  be- 
came preponderant,  and  the  House  of  Medicis  distinguished  by  its  great 
influence.  The  Medicean  family,  by  their  wealth,  abilities,  influence,  and 
patriotism,  at  length  acquired  the  sovereignty  of  Pisa  in  1407 ;  and  in 
1538,  Florence  *  with  the  Tuscan  fields  and  hills'  was  erected  into  a 
duchy  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  in  favour  of  Alexander  de  Medicis. 
He  was  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Mededan  family;  which  derived  its 
descent  from  Philip  de  Medicis,  who  lived  in  the  ISth  century,  and  was 
a  chief  oppoaer  of  the  Gibbeline  ftn^on.  The  Medici  were  noted  for 
their  taste  in  literature,  poetry,  and  the  fine  arts  ;  and  learning  and  genius 
flourished  under  their  fostering  care.  Alexander  however  was  rather  a 
powerful  chief  magistrate,  than  an  independent  sovereign,  for  all  decrees 
and  public  acts  bore  the  inscription :  Dux  et  eoneiUarii  re^fmbliceB 
FlorenHnm.  This  appearance  of  liberty  however  ended  with  Cosmo  I., 
who,  in  1557,  received  Sienna  from  Philip  II.  of  Spain  ;  and  in  1569  the 
title  of  grand-duke,  which  was  confirmed  by  Maximilian  II.  in  1575.  In 
1737,  ^e  fiimily  of  Medicis  became  extinct ;  and  Francis  duke  of  Lorrain 
obtained  the  grand  duchy  as  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  his  hereditary 
dominions,  which  had  been  seieed  by  France,  and  given  to  Stanislaus, 
father-in-law  of  Louis  XV.  By  the  marriage  of  F^rands  with  Maria 
Theresa,  queen  of  Hungary,  and  daughter  of  Charles  VI.  he  became  em- 
peror of  Germany,  and  Tuscany  in  1745  became  an  appanage  of  the 
Austrian  family.  Francis  was  succeeded  in  the  grand-^luchy  by  his 
second  son  Leopold,  who  became  emperor  in  1790  upon  the  decease  of 
his  brother  Joseph.  In  1792  Ferdinand,  second  son  of  Leopold,  was  ap- 
pointed grand  duke  of  Tuscany.  He  was  driven  out  of  his  territories  in 
1799  by  the  French ;  who  erected  them  into  a  republic  under  the  name  of 
the  Etruscan  commonwealth ;  its  capricious  masters  afterwards  .made  a 
kingdom  of  it  under  the  name  of  Etruria,  and  finally  incorporated  it  with 
France  as  an  integral  part  of  the  French  empire.  Napoleon's  sister  the 
duchess  of  Lucca  being  named  grand-duchess  of  Tuscany.  In  1814, 
Ferdinand  was  restored  to  his  duchy,  which  now  comprehends  the  imperial 
fiefs,  the  principality  of  Piombino,  and  the  whole  iBland  of  Elba.     Ferdir 
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lumd  died  in  1624,  and  was  succeeded  by  hla  son  Leopold  II»  The 
•mmal  reyenue  is  £708,600  sterling.  Tuscany  has  been  styled  tbe  oaais 
of  Italy. 

Pf^ikal  Feeiiure9*']  Tuscany  embraces  three  distinct  reg;ions.  In  the 
bottom  of  a  beautiful  valley  the  fatuous  Arno  forms  a  baidn  of  whidi 
FlorwMie  is  the  ocOifrs,  and  which  on  th4  S.  stretches  to  Ctt>tona»  and  on 
the  £•  to  Pisa.  This  basin  terminates  nealr  the  sea  in  a  dead  level  coun- 
try, resembling  land  irhidi  Iom  been  abandoned  by  the  tea.  The  r^;fat 
banks  of  the  A^o  are  tfurrounded  by  the  high  chain  of  the  Appenines; 
and  the  Uft>  bounded  by  the  bea  and  the  I^ipltl  dominions,  present  the  s^ 
pearaaee  of  a  deeert,  bttten,  flat  country,  where  the  soil  is  sterile,  the  air 
unhealthy,  and  the  htUs  covered  with  ruins  of  all  ages.  The  region  of  the 
Appenines  coven  one-third  of  the  surface  of  Tuscany ;  the  rich  valley  of 
the  Amo  only  one-sixth,  and  the  Mal^ibna  of  Sienna,  the  remmaing 
thrise-sixtfas. 

SoiL^  The  flbil  in  the  delightful  valley  of  the  Amo  is  rich  and  well- 
cultivated  ;  that  on  the  Appenines  is  stony.  The  soil  hear  the  coast  is  low, 
sandy,  add  at  seme  parti  swampy.  The  Maremna  consists  of  a  white  clay, 
unpragnated  with  sulphur ;  ereiry  where  in  this  des<^te  country  sulphur* 
eous  springs  and  mephited  flames  are  seen  issuing  from  the  soil* 

Rwen  and  Lakes.']  The  principal  river  is  the  Amo  which  is  navi- 
gable for  barges  from  Florence  to  the  sea.  And  receives  a  great  number 
of  small  rivers,  as  the  Chiana,  the  Sieve,  and  the  Evola.  Ilie  Amo  is  of 
great  use  to  the  eoimtry  by  feeding  iq>wards  of  1000  amall  canals.  The 
rivers  were  formo'ly  very  destructive,  but  are  now  all  well-built  up  with 
dykes  which  protect  the  ^jacent  lands.  The  Ombroae  is  the  largest 
rivet  next  to  the  Amo ;  but  it  is  not  navigable ;  it  flows  through  the 
Maremna.  The  Tiber  has  its  source  here  in  the  Appenines.  The  canal 
of  San  Giovanni,  aiid  the  Fbssa  di  Navioelli  am  navigable ;  all  the  odier 
nitinerous  canals  ai^  merely  for  ttrigation.  The  largest  lake  is  the  Lago 
di  Castiglione  di  Piscaja,  about  25  miles  in  circumference;  it  stands  in 
Gommunieation  with  the  sea  by  a  canal. 

CUmak."]  The  climate  is  as  much  diversified  as  the  country  itself. 
The  numerous  mountains  and  the  sea4M^eeKes  diminish  the  heat ;  ^ough  it 
sometimes  becomes  exceedingly  oppressive.  The  mean  temperature  at 
Florence  is  10*  of  R.,  and  at  Leghorn  \W  On  the  high  mountains  the 
snow  remains  for  weeks  in  winter,  and  the  nights  are  very  cold  even  ia 
August.  In  the  vaUeys  the  winter  is  so  mild  that  the  snow  scarcely  rs- 
mains  for  one  day.  Rain  is  not  frequent;  but  very  copious  dew  refreshes 
the  plants.  In  summer  the  tiroeeo  and  libecehio  are  very  opprsasivoy  and 
exert  a  pernicious  influence  on  the  vegetation.  On  the  Appenines  and  in 
the  delightful  valley  of  the  Amo,  the  climate  is  evctry  whers  healthy ;  in 
the  swamps  near  Pisa  fevers  and  agues  are  common ;  the  sulphureous  soil 
of  the  Maremna  sends  forth  pestilential  exhalations,  and  it  is  only  in  win- 
ter that  the  herdsmen  dare  to  visit  these  desolate  regions  long  since  foraakea 
by  their  inhabitants.  The  unwholesome  air  is  not  produced  here  by  tHag" 
naat  waters  as  in  Pisa,  but  by  the  chemical  and  volcanic  qualitiea  of  the 
soil. 

Prodtustion$.2  '^^^  valley  of  the  Amo  is  in  excellent  cultivation,  and 
all  divided  inte  very  small  farms,  sepamted  by  rows  of  trees  or  small  canals. 
In  no  country  of  Europe  perhaps  is  the  soil  so  minutely  subdivided  as 
here.  In  the  Maremna  the  vegetation  is  so  plentifol  in  summer  that  the 
pastures  furnish  supply  for  additional  flocks  of  400,000  sheep,  30,000 
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bonea»  and  ft  gteat  number  of  csntde  and  goats.  The  corn  raised  sup- 
pliea  the  conanmption  of  the  anineroas  population  only  in  ordinary  yeafs.* 
In  bad  years  supplies  must  be  got  from  Leghorn.  Straw  has  great  ralue 
in  Tuacaay,  the  finest — that.of  the  Grand  Marzolano,  a  species  of  wheats 
being  used  for  making  bonnets ;  however^  it  is  said  that  two  acres  would 
famish  straw  enough  for  all  the  bonnets  made  in  Tuscany.  One  of  the  most 
important  productions  is  chesnuts,  which  on  the  Appenines  and  the  hills  of 
the  Maremna  are  used  for  br^ ;  the  produce  of  chesnuts  is  calculated  at 
SOOyOCk)  bushels  per  annum.  Wine  is  made  in  considenible  quantity;  the 
best  qualities  are  found  at  Monte  Pulciano,  Chianti,  and  Pomino;  most  of  il; 
is  consumed  in  the  country.  Oil  is  an  object  of  great  importance ;  the  ez« 
portation  being  yery  great,  and  the  home<on8umption  amounting  to  about 
11,050,000  lbs.  per  annum*  Wood  is  abundant.  Horses  are  numerous, 
but  small  and  feeble.  There  are  several  studs;  one  of  the  most  fiunons  is 
at  San  Rossore,  where  also  a  herd  of  about  200  camels  has  been  kept  froni 
the  time  of  the  crusades.  It  is  here  that  the  idle  firilows  who  go  about 
Europe  exhibiting  camels  as  a  show  generally  purchase  these  poor  animals. 
They  get  them  for  6  or  7  louis  d'ors  -^e  bead.  At  San  Rossore  there  is  also 
a  herd  of  1,800  wild  cowa,  and  a  flock  of  merinoes.  The  asses  of  Tus- 
cany are  thought  the  finest  and  strongest  in  Europe.  Goats  are  numerous^ 
and  good  cheese  is  prepared  from  ibeir  milk.  The  iron-mines  of  the  isle 
of  Elba  are  very  extensive.  Sulphur  is  exported  in  great  quantities,  and 
saltpetre,  alum,  and  vitrioL     The  Tuscan  marble  is  much  valued. 

Industry  and  TradeJ]  Tuscany  is  one  of  the  most  industrious  countries 
in  Italy,  though  here  too  the  ancient  spirit  has  greatly  declined.  In  the 
valley  of  the  Amo,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Florence,  the  manufacture  of 
straw-hats  is  carried  on  by  women,  and  annually  produces  3,000,000  of 
liri.  Silk  manufactures  are  still  a  principal  branch  of  industry  in  the 
Florentine  cities,  and  there  are  also  some  manufactures  of  linen,  broad 
doth,  cond,  soap,  perfumeries,  liquors,  leather,  paper,  china,  marble,  ala- 
baster,, and  mosaics.  Leghorn  has  been  dechved  a  fre^  port,  and  main- 
tains a  considerable  commerce  with  the  East.  The  balance  of  commerce 
stands  in  favour  of  this  country,  which  also  derives  considerable  advan- 
tages from  the  numerous  strangers  who  are  constantly  present  in  its  fine 
capital,  or  visiting  the  baths  at  Pisa. 

Inhahitanta."}  Balbi  estimated  the  population  of  this  country,  in  1826, 
at  1,275,000  souls.  The  Tuscans  are  <^  Etrurian  descent,  but  are  now 
quite  amalgamated  with  the  Italians.  The  purest  Italian  is  spoken  here ; 
but  the  pronunciation  is  guttural  and  harsh.  There  are  about  15,000  Jews 
in  Tuscany,  and  a  good  many  French,  English,  German,  and  even  Turkish 
settlers,  particularly  in  Leghorn.  Religious  toleration  exists.  The  clergy 
were  formerly  very  numerous,  but  Leopold  polished  most  of  the  con- 
vents, and  the  French  secularised  the  rest;  and  there  are  only  those  orders 
existing  now  which  are  devoted  to  the  care  of  the  sick,  and  the  objects  of 
education.     There  are  3  archbiahope. 

Literature.']     There  wbb  once  a  time  when  the  arts  and  sciences  ren- 
dered Florence  *  the  brightest  star  of  star-bright  Italy;'  but  that  time  is 
,  gcme, — the  Medici^  Dante,  Michael  Angelo,  and  Leonwdo  da  Vinci  are  no 
I  more ;  nevertheless  Florence,  on  account  of  her  glorious  monuments  of 
'  art,  and  the  remembrances  of  former  times,  is  stUl  one  of  the  most  in<;> 
teresting  places  in  Europe.    There  are  three  universities  at  Florence,  Pisa, 
and  Sienna ;  that  of  Pisa  has  the  most  reputation.  The  elementary  schools 
are  mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy :  however,  much  more  is  done  here 
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for  popnlftr  edkieatioii  than  in  the  rest  of  Italy;  and  the  whole  system  is 
on  a  mnch  more  liberal  footing.  There  are  academies  and  literary  societies 
in  all  the  important  towns :  ^  most  remaricable  are  the  Academia  deDe 
belle  arti,  and  the  Academia  Fiorontina,  which  latter  consists  of  the  united 
societies  Del  Cimento,  Delia  Cmsca,  and  Del  Disegno. 

GoverfMiMfil.]  The  government  is  an  absolute  monardby.  Hie  state 
of  justice  here,  as  in  every  country  where  the  sovereign's  will  is  law,  is 
ex^mnely  low.  There  are  courts  of  law,  and  there  is  a  Florentine 
oode,-^but  it  avails  little  when  inimical  to  the  views  of  the  duke ;  and 
into  the  former  it  is  impossible  to  procure  admission,  as  all  ^le  proceedings 
are  private,  and  the  accused,  with  the  horrible  spirit  of  the  inquintion,  are 
not  permitted  to  see  their  accusers.  The  revenue  is  about  £708,500 
There  are  about  4,000  regular  troops,  besides  militia.  The  few  firigates 
and  vessels  which  formerly  protected  the  coast  were  lost  during  the 
French  domination,  and  the  mercantile  vessels  have  now  no  other  pro- 
tection than  that  of  the  Austrian  flag.  Tuscany  is  divided  into  3  jwo- 
vinces,  containing  86  towns,  185  boroughs,  and  2,570  parishes. 

1st.  Hie  Province  of  Florence,^  T^  Dominio  F'iorentino  forms  tiie 
N.E.  part  of  the  country,  comprehending  the  valley  of  the  Amo,  the 
greatest  part  of  the  region  of  the  Appenines,  the  Vicariate  of  FSetra 
Santa,  and  the  Lunigiana  of  Tuscany.  Its  surikoe  is  3,645  square  miles, 
and  its  population  is  about  643,385  souls. 

City  of  Florence,'}  The  city  of  Firenze  or  Florence,  now  the  capital 
of  the  grand  duchy,  was  anciently  a  Roman  colony  of  Cesar^s  vetenns^ 
and  rose  graduaDy  during  the  middle  ages,  till  in  the  14di  century  it  had 
a  population  of  400,000  inhabitants.  It  still  contains  80,000  souls,  and 
10,000  houses.  The  environs  are  beautiful  and  rich,  with  6,000  country- 
houses.  Florence  is  six  miles  in  compass,  and,  next  to  Rome,  the  most 
beautiful  city  in  Italy ;  the  buildings  are  all  magnificent,  and  the  streeti 
well-paved  and  kept  remaricably  dean.  The  Amo  divides  it  into  two 
unequal  parts.  It  would  require  more  room  than  we  can  spare  to  go  into 
detail  concerning  the  curiosities,  antiquities,  and  piuntings  of  Florence. 
Almost  every  one  has  heard  of  the  ducal  palace,  the  large  and  splendid 
cathedra],  the  church  of  Santa  Croce,  the  Piazza  del  Granduca,  and 
the  Medicean  gallery.  Besides  the  library  belonging  to  the  university, 
there  are  the  Laurenziana  or  Medicean  library  with  120,000  volumes,  and 
many  valuable  manuscripts ;  the  Magliabecdiiana  with  90,000  volumes, 
among  which  are  3,000  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  the  typographical  art, 
and  8,000  manuscripts ;  and  the  Mamcelliana  with  50,000  volumes,  and  a 
select  collection  of  engravings.  There  are  many  splendid  private  galleries 
and  libraries.  A  protestant  chapel  was  recentiy  consecrated  at  Florence. 
No  Englishman  must  forget  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  English  burying  ground. 
It  is  a  littie  way  out  of  the  town,  and  contains  many  elegant  tombs,  over 
which  the  cypress  and  willow  throw  tiieir  branches.  Two  will  be  Tiewed 
with  much  interest, — Smollett's  and  Homer's.  Florence  was  formerly  one 
of  the  first  manufacturing  towns  in  Italy,  and  still  possesses  some  impor- 
tant manufactures,  particularly  in  sOk.  The  commerce  with  the  interior 
of  the  country  is  animated.  Florence  was  the  birth-place  of  many  dis- 
tinguished men,  as  the  great  poet  Dante,  Machiavelli,  Filicaja,  Guicciar- 
dini,  Michael  Angelo,  Bnonarotti,  Galileo,  the  composer  Lulli,  and  Ame- 
rigo Vespuzzi.  "  The  Florentines,*'  says  a  late  native  author,  *'  are  those 
among  the  Italians  who  most  resemble  their  ancestors.  We  have  in  their 
language  the  same  attic  salt  which  Boccacio  difiiised  over  his  writings, — the 
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aatoe  urbanity  and  taate  eyen  among  the  vulgar.  The  upper  ranka  of  so- 
ciety at  Florence  are  as  refined  as  those  of  any  other  European  capital ;  the 
detare  of  pleasing — ^whatthe  French  style  j9r«wnanc« — ^is  one  of  their  char- 
acteristics. The  nobles  haye  ceased  to  be  idle  and  haughty, — ^they  now 
court  the  good  opinion  of  their  countrymen  by  forwarding  and  encouraging 
meinl  and  liberal  undertakings.  The  names  of  Ridolfi,  Ginosi,  Pncciy 
Capponiy  Inghirami,  and  of  other  representatives  of  patrician  families,  are 
distinguished  in  the  literary  and  scientific  world.  The  activity  of  mind, 
the  spirit  of  the  old  Florentine  republicans,  are  not  extinguished  in  their 
posterity,  but  have  taken  a  more  pacific  direction  towards  agricultural  in- 
dustry, commercial  speculations,  and  studies  of  every  sort." 

Towni,2  At  Monte  Pnlciano  very  good  wine  is  grown. — Cortona,  a 
town  of  4,000  inhabitants,  has  some  manufiutures  end  marble-quarries.  It 
was  the  birth-place  of  the  painter  Pietro  da  Artona. — Arezzo,  a  town  of 
7,000  inhabitants,  has  some  manufiurtnres.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  the 
painter  Vasani,  the  witty  Aretino,  and  of  Guide  of  Arezzo,  the  inventor  of  the 
musical  scale* — Pietra  Mala  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Raticosa,  which 
some  naturalists  consider  a  volcano  on  account  of  the  fire  it  throws  out, 
whilst  others  believe  that  the  fire  is  produced  by  burning  naphtha. — ^IVato, 
upon  the  Bisenzio  has  10,000  inhabitants.  It  has  some  manuftu^ores  in 
sUk,  worsted,  and  linen ;  it  was  the  birth-place  of  the  poet  Casti.^ — Pistoja, 
near  the  Ombrone,  has  several  fine  churches  and  other  buildings.  In  the 
neighbourhood  the  brilliant  white  crystak  are  found  which  are  called  Dto- 
manH  di  PUtoja.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  the  poets  Ape  and  Fortin- 
guerra,  of  the  celebrated  lawyer  Cino  Gingiboldi,  and  the  improvisatrice 
Coriilsb — ^At  Montecutini  are  the  celebrated  mineral  springs  called  Aqua 
del  Pethiccio^ — Certaldo  on  the  Else,  was  the  birth-place  of  Boccado. — 
At  S.  Gemignano  the  best  wines  of  Tuscany  are  manufactured. 

2d.  The  Province  and  Cihf  of  Pita.']  The  Territorio  Pisano  in  the 
N.W.  part  of  the  grand  duchy,  forms  only  a  small  part  of  the  valley  of 
the  Amo ;  but  extends  along  the  whole  sea-coast  to  the  vanguards  of  the 
Appenines  which  separate  it  from  the  Maremna.  The  island  of  Elba  and 
the  intermediate  State  of  Piombino  belong  to  this  province.  The  chief 
town  is  Fisa  on  the  Amo,  in  a  marshy  unhealthy  country,  surrounded  by 
the  swamps  of  the  Serchio,  and  the  FkMlule  del  Lupo,  and  Padule  di 
Stagno.  It  contains  6,000  houses,  and  only  about  20,000  inhabitants. 
I^sa  was  a  free  and  maritime  State  during  three  centuries.  Her  numer- 
ous fleets  rode  trimnphant  on  the  Mediterranean;  Corsica,  Sardinia,  the 
African  Saracens,  and  the  infidel  sovereign  of  Tunis  bowed  beneath  her 
power,  and  captive  monarchs  appeared  before  her  senate.  The  Franks 
in  Palestine  and  in  Egypt  owed  their  safety  to  her  naval  prowess;  and 
Naples  and  Palermo  beheld  her  flag  unfurled  on  their  towers.  Her 
alliance  was  courted,  and  her  effective  services  acknowledged,  by  ponti£Si 
and  emperors;  and  Pisa,  of  Grecian  origin,  rivalled  the  fame  of  her  Pelo- 
ponnesian  parent.  In  the  days  of  her  glory,  150,000  active  citizens  filled 
her  vast  precmcts  with  industry,  and  spread  fertility  and  wealth  over  her 
whole  territory.  Such  was  her  state  during  the  11th,  12th,  and  13th 
centuries ;  after  which  the  usurpation  of  domestic  tyrants — whose  over- 
grown opulence  enabled  them  to  assume  the  government— and  the  vic- 
tories of  her  Genoese  rivals,  French  politics  and  interference,  and  the 
intrigues  of  the  Medici  subverted  her  power.  The  university  of  Pisa 
was  founded  in  1309,  and  has  a  library  of  60,000  volumes.  The  sdr  is 
unwholesome  only  during  certain  months  of  the  year;  at  other  seasons  it 
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IB  almost  alwftyB  para,  and  the  aky  withont  a  doad.  Water  ia  brmighfe 
into  the  city  by  an  aqoeduct  from  Aseiano.  The  celebrated  baihi»  wUch 
attract  so  many  formfoenf  are  situated  at  a  little  distance  firom  the  town» 
near  Mount  Ginliano;  they  are  12  in  nnmber,  and  the  heat  is  firom  24* 
to  32*  R.  Pisa  was  the  birth-place  of  ssTend  ^stingnished  men,  par- 
ticnlarly  of  the  grsat  Galileo  Galilei,  and  the  phyaidan  Vacea* 

City  of  Leghorn.']  Leghorn  or  Liromo,  the  ancient  Lihuimmm,  atandi 
on  the  sea-eoast,  opposite  the  rocky  island  of  Meloria»  and  is  next  to  Mar- 
seilles the  roost  important  conunercial  town  on  the  Mediterranean*  Thbdty 
BOTer  attained  any  consideration^  but  remained  a  petty  Tillage  immened  m 
aea-weeds  and  swamps,  nntil  Ferdinand  duke  of  Tmcany  tnnied  his  atten- 
tion  to  its  port  in  the  17di  centnry,  and  boilt  a  new  town  there  with  large 
and  straight  streets,— -drained  the  swamp  by  a  canal  of  14  milsa,  ezlen^ng 
to  Pisa,  which  carries  boats  of  great  harden, — and  endowed  it  with  audi 
privileges  as  induced  merchants  from  every  quarter  to  settle  here.  It  hss 
now  become  a  great  city,  with  a  good  harbour,  and  66,000  inhabitanta  of 
whom  20,000  are  Jews.  It  is  well-lbrtified,  and  bears  every  mark  of 
oommercial  prosperity.  It  lies  46  miles  W.  of  Florence,  and  145  N.W. 
of  Rome.    Long.  10*  28"  £.  Let.  43*  33^  N. 

TWiM.^  Volterra  has  6,000  inhabitants.  There  are  very  celebrated 
salt-springs  here,  which  issue  out  of  the  mountain  of  Scoroello^  and  pro- 
duce 51,102  cwts.  of  salt  annually.  In  the  neighbourhood  beaatifui 
marble,  alabaster,  freestone,  and  coals  are  found.  The  alabaster  ia  wrought 
upon  the  spot  into  vases  and  figures.  The  punter  Daniel  di  Volterra  wss 
bom  here.— Monteoervoli  is  remarkable  for  its  numerous  hot  springs. 

Island  of  Elba.']  The  island  of  Elba  is  only  9  miles  distant  from  the 
eoast  of  Tuscany.  It'  contains  160  square  mUes,  with  a  population  of 
13,700  souls.  It  is  very  mountainous,  and  instead  of  wood  the  moun- 
tains are  covered  with  aromatic  plants  and  bushes.  The  only  large  strsam 
k  the  Rio.  The  climate  is  very  mild;  the  seasons  change  regularly,  but 
autumn  and  winter  are  only  distinguisliable  by  the  greater  quantity  of  raia 
which  falls.  Hie  sea-breeae  cools  the  heat  of  the  sun;  but  the  S.E.  wind 
or  libecchio  is  sometimes  violent.  Agricultursl  labour  owing  to  the  thin* 
ness  of  the  mould  is  chiefly  performed  with  the  spade,  and  conaequently 
cannot  be  very  extensive.  Some  com,  Indian  com,  and  vegetables  are 
produced,  and  a  quantity  of  water-melons.  All  kinds  of  fruit  thrive  well, 
and  the  wine  and  oil  are  good.  The  American  aloe,  and  the  cachu 
opunha  grow  very  high,  and  form  impenetrable  hedges.  The  principal 
production  of  the  kland  is  iron,  which  is  wrought  near  the  village  of  Rio, 
in  a  mountain  which  consists  of  one  enormous  mass  of  iron-ore,  which  is 
sent  to  the  c^ntineat  to  be  smelted.  Copper,  lead,  and  silver-mines  have 
also  been  opened  upon  this  island.  The  inhabitants  are  laborious  and  sim- 
ple in  tbdr  mannen.  This  little  island  was  anciently  called  (EthaUoy  and 
afterwards  Hoa  or  Iha.  It  was  much  resorted  to  by  the  Ronoans  on  ac- 
count of  its  mineral  riches.  It  was  subject  in  the  13th  century  to  the 
Pisans,  and  sobsequently  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  king  of  tne  Two 
Sicilies,  who  ceded  it  in  1801  to  France.  In  IS14  it  was  given  in  entire 
aovereignty  to  Napoleon,  who  resided  upon  it  from  May  1814,  to  the  26th 
of  February  1815,  when  he  quitted  it  to  return  to  France.  It  was  given 
by  the  congress  of  Vienna  in  1815,  to  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany. 
The  revenue  is  said  tt>  be  about  650,000  francs.  The  chief  town  ia  Porto 
Femjo  on  a  neck  of  land  which  stretches  into  a  small  bay.  The  harbonr 
and  roads  are  good,  and  even  fit  for  laige  vessels.     The  town  contains 
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18  a  fortified  town  with  a  faarbour  aad  l^^OO  inli^ttnlT. — At  .^ 
on  the  &E.Bid0  tif  the  iilaady  is  the  MoMto  C^BUMtSy  ooDteining  a'magBet- 
mtae  which  is  aaid  to  exerciie  a  Mnsible  laAnenoe  cm  veMels  appnmdung 
the  tshuid  on  this  side. 

J$bmdofPmno9a.2     PiwiOM  ia  aa  Uand  to  the  S.  W.  of  Elba.    It  is 
wtry  fertile  bat  quite  aniahabited^  having  been  derestated  by  barbenms 


Idtmd  ^  G&rgnma.']  Gorgona  is  an  island  opposite  to  Leghorn,  abeat 
14  nilee  diBtaDt  from  the  coast.  The  fishing  of  anchovies  oa  this  iskod 
froBi  the  1st  of  Jaly  to  the  middle  of  Aagiwt  is  so  impertaat  that  fwuk 
7fiW  to  10,000  barrels  of  these  fishi  eaiA  weighing  60  poiuid%ase  aaailaUy 
pickled  and  sent  to  England. 

State  tfPunMno.']  Fiottbino  is  a  snutU  principality  on  the  coaal 
i^ipositB  £lba»  coataiaiitf  aboat  130  aqnare  nulos,  and  13,900  iahabi- 
tanta.  The  coantry  is  fnll  of  swaBif>s  and  very  tunwholesoiae.  The  in- 
hahitaats  are  sopported  l^  i^iealtare  and  fishhig;  but  their  nnaiber 
aeeoM  to  he  diminishing  from  year  to  year.  la  ancient  times  diis  district 
waa  tetiU^  rich  and  flmiiiflh^ ;  ihe  cities  of  Pcpuloma^  Vetukmia,  and 
the  PorfurZasiratefittraxialed  here*  The  principality  belongs  to  the  prince 
Lndovisi  Baoncampagai,  under  die  jMvereignty  of  the  giand  dvke  of  Tas-' 
cany.  The  prince  ako  possesses  a  part  of  the  island  of  Elba*  The  chief 
town  as  Pioinbiaa  im  the  gdi  of  FbUoaica,  with  1,500  inhabitants. 

8d.  Tk4  ^omt¥se  of  Simma.2  This  district  fonns  the  S.E.  part  of  the 
Tnaoaa  territory.  Its  surfoce  amoaats  to  nearly  3,200  sf  oare  miles  with 
oaly  186^065  inhabitants ;  it  is  oonsofaently  the  least  populous  district  of 
Tnscany.  The  reason  of  this  thin  population  is  that  the  Mareama  is  con- 
tained in  it.  Sienna  is  the  chief  town.  It  contains  a  magnificent  cathedral, 
aiida  fine  theatre*  The  uaiFersity  of  Sienna  was  founded  in  1321 ;  it  was  for- 
merly celebratM^  and  has  stiU  60  professors, a  library,  aada  botanical  garden. 
It  ia  said  that  the  most  elegant  Italian  is  apoken  here ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  even  the  common  peq>le  express  themselves  with  atriking  eloquence 
aad  elegances — AtCesoaaoaBagniisthebathof  St  Philif^xi^kiiowntothe 
Romans  under  the  name  of  Aqua  Ckinanam — That  part  of  the  province 
of  Sienna  which  comprehends  the  Maremna  is  a  desolate  country  occupy- 
ii^  needy  2,700  square  miles  of  surface.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Grosetto  is  the  Torre  della  Trappiola,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Orobrone,  be- 
tween which  and  the  sea  are  the  salt-lagnnes  of  Tuscany,  wliere  100,000 
cwt.  of  salt  are  annually  produced.  The  salt  is  a  little  bitter,  and 
is  chiefly  used  for  pickling  fish.  Massadi  Maremna  has  1,000  inhabitanta; 
but  a  fourth  of  these  emigrate  every  summer  to  the  highlands.  The  sur- 
rounding country  is  rich  in  mineral8,anlimony,and  amethysts. — AtMonte- 
rotondo  is  a  deep  cave  remarkable  for  the  atormy  wind  which  alvrays  blows 
from  it. — Orbitello  a  fortified  town  on  the  sea^coast,  is  the  chief  town  of 
what  ia  called  the  Presidia  province,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Naples 
and  waa  ceded  in  1801  to  Etmria. 


CHAP.  XI.-THE  BEFUBLIC  OF  SAN  MARINO. 

The  republic  of  San  Marino  is  the  most  insignificant  State  in  Europe, 
aad  nevertheless  the  only  one  which  haa  not  suffered  in  the  political 
storms  which  have  convulsed  all  Europe,  and  of  which  the  constitution 
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and  independence  has  alwrnye  been  respected  hj  its  pewerfol  neigliboan. 
This  coantry  lies  enclosed  in  the  Delegazion  Urbino  et  Petnro,  belonging 
to  the  Papnl  dominions  al  the  foot  of  die  Appenines ;  the  snTfaoe,  aooord- 
ing  to  Balbi»  is  about  22  English  square  miles.  The  population  in  1826 
was  7,000  souls. 
'  HUtary.']  On  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  in  the  undent  duchy  of 
Urbino,  between  the  rivers  Maracchio  and  Amarono,  about  1,300  yean 
ago,  dwelt  a  hermit  called  Marinus,  whose  holj^  life  procured  for  liim 
A  great  reputation  throughout  the  country ;  a  pious  lady  called  Felicitaay 
gave  him  the  mountain  on  which  his  hermitage  stood,  and  grsdnally 
seTeral  settlers  gathered  around  him,  till  at  last  the  little  frateniity  framed 
for  itself  a  constitution,  and  formed  a  republic  bearing  the  name  of  ita 
founder,  of  which  the  independence  was  acknowledged  by  its  neighboiira. 
In  1,100  the  republic  bought  the  castle  of  Pannerosta ;  and  in  1170  ano- 
ther called  Casolo.  About  1460  it  materially  assisted  pope  Pius  11. 
This  was  the  period  of  its  highest  prosperity.  In  17S9  it  was  sraeh 
distracted  by  internal  dissentions  and  neariy  lost  its  freedom ;  but  pope 
Clement  XU.  in  1740,  and  Benedict  XIV.  in  1748,  again  confirmed  its 
independence.  Since  this  time  this  diminutiye  republic  has  always  en* 
joyed  tranquillity.  |In  1796  its  citisens  very  wisely  refused  an  increase  of 
territory  offered  to  them  by  Napoleon.  It  enjoyed  his  protection  during 
the  empire,  and  has  now  returned  under  that  of  the  Roman  See. 

PhfiieeU  Features.'}  San  Marino  lies  as  has  been  stated  on  the  ^van- 
guards of  the  Appenines ;  the  valleys  are  watered  by  several  rirulets ;  the 
soil  is  stony  on  the  heights,  but  fertile  in  the  valleys,  and  the  vegetation  is 
luzurious.  The  productions  are  com,  vegetables,  fruit,  hemp,  chesnnts, 
wine,  silk  and  oil. 

Gotemmentf  6fC.2  The  inhabitants  are  Italians  and  catholics.  There  are 
25  noble  families.  The  constitution  is  a  mixed  aristocracy  and  democracy. 
The  sovereignty  rests  in  a  council  of  800  members  caXied  anziani  or  an- 
cients ;  and  the  executive  power  is  vested  in  another  council  of  12  mem- 
bers at  the  head  of  whom  stands  a  capUano^  who  holds  office  only  three 
months.  Besides  him  is  a  commissioner  who  ought  to  be  a  doctor  of  laws 
from  a  foreign  university,  and  who  is  judge  in  civil  and  criminal  affidis. 
The  State-physician  is  dso  a  very  important  personage.  The  fundamental 
law  of  the  republic  is  called  Statnta  iUuHrimma  reipubUcm '  Santi 
Marinu  The  republic  maintains  40  or  50  soldiers,  and  ^e  revenue  is 
regulated  by  the  expenditure  which  is  fixed  every  year,  and  accordisg  to 
which  every  inhabitant  is  taxed.  The  pope  allows  salt  and  corn  to  pass 
without  taxes.  No  passports  are  required  in  this  enviable  little  country, 
and  the  punishment  of  death  has  not  been  inflicted  by  the  government 
within  the  memory  of  man. 

Touma^  The  town  of  San  Marino  lies  on  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain where  the  hermitage  of  its  founder  stood ;  a  single  narrow  path  leads 
up  to  it.  It  contuns  S  small  castles,  5  churebes,  3  monasteries,  and 
about  5,500  inhabitants. 


CHAP.  XII.—THE  FAFAL  DOMINIONS^  OR  THE  STATES  OP 

THE  CHURCH. 

Aftfn/  and  Boundaries.'}    The  States  of  the  Church  embrace  the 
worldly  dominions  of  the  pope,— the  inheritance  of  St  Peter,  as  the 
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catholics  oall  it,  or  Staio  deUa  Chiemi*     It  is  a  connected,  country 
of   centnl  Italy/  haying  only  two  insulated  districts, — ^the  dachy  of 
Benevento^  within  the  limits  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  the  prin- 
cipality of  Ponte  CoiTO,  which  is  also  sorronnded  by  the  Neapolitan 
territofy.     The  boundaries  on  the  N.W.,  are  the  Lombardo- Venetian 
States ;  on  the  N.E.  the  Adriatic ;  on  the  S.£.  the  kingdom  of  Naples ; 
on  the  &W.  the  Mediteiraneany  or,  as  it  is  called  here,  the  Tyrrhenian  or 
Tuscan  sea;  and  <ni  the  W.  the  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany  and  the  duchy 
of  Modena.     From  the  mouth  of  the  Po  on  the  N.E.  to  Monte  Circio 
on  the  & W«  they  extend  260  English  miles ;  their  greatest  breadth  from 
W.  to  E.  IB  95  miles,  and  in  some  parts  only  20.     They  extend  along  the 
shore  of  the  Adriatic  from  the  Po  to  the  Tronto,  a  line  of  175  British 
miles,  and  120  along  that  of  the  Mediterranean.     Their  Igure  is  very  ir- 
r^^nlar.    Ldechtenstem  calculated  their  superficial  extent  so  low  as  670 
German  square  miles,  and  Crome  at  715.  We  are  unable  to  reconcile  this 
discropancy  but  should  be  inclined  to  adopt  Balbi's  reckoning  of  17,000 
British  scfuare  miles.    In  1816  a  census  of  the  population  gave  2,354',719 
souls ;  in  1826,  Balbi  approximated  the  population  to  2,590,000. 

Aneimt  arJRoman  History *2  Rome  being  the  capita]  of  the  Papal  domin- 
ions, we  shall  here  giro  a  rery  short  sketch  of  Roman  history. — We  have  al- 
ready adTorted  to  the  origin  of  Rome  in  our  general  article  upon  Italy.  Ac- 
coidiDg  to  the  ordinary  accounts  Rome  was  goremed  by  lungs  for  neariy 
two  ai^  a  half  centuries,  until  the  year  509  B.  C.    Its  founder  Romulus  was 
succeeded  by  the  Sabine  prince  Numa  Pompilius,  who  reigned  till  679  B. 
C  Tullns  Hostilius  ruled  from  679  to  640.    Ancus  Martins  who  reigned 
from  640  to  61 7,  established  a  colony  and  harbour  at  Ostia,  and  founded 
the  navy  of  Rome.     The  Etruscan  Tarquinius  Priscus  who  ruled  from 
617  to  579,  increased  the  power  of  Rome.     His  successor  Servius  Tullius 
was  the  first  who  imposed  taxes  upon  the  people,  and  with  that  view  dirided 
them  into  classes  and  centuries.    In  509  B.  C.  Lucius  Tarquinius  Superbus 
was  driven  fimn  Rome,  and  tiie  royal  dignity  abolished  after  having 
existed  244  years :  Junius  Brutus  and  Tarquinius  Collatinus  were  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  new-created  republic  as   first  consuls  that  same 
year.     Long  wars  with  the  Etrurians  and  Latins  mark  the  beginning  of 
this  epoch ;  the  people  also  mamtained  a  perpetual  struggle  against  the 
power  of  the  patricians,  or  Roman  nobility,  and  at  last  obtained  the  appoint- 
ment of  tribunes  to  protect  their  rights.     Nevertheless  a  series  of  per- 
petual wars,  during  which  in  great  necessities  a  dictator  was  placed  for 
six  months  at  the  head  of  afiairs,  exhausted  the  resources  of  the  common 
people,  and  reduced  them  to  the  situation  of  dependents  upon  their  credi- 
tors the  patridans.     In  499  B.  C.  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  which 
partly  confirmed  ancient  customary  laws,  and  partiy  introduced  a  constitu- 
tion borrowed  from  the  Crreeks,  were  promulgated.    The  decemvirs  or  first 
magistrates  were  chosen  only  among  the  patricians,  and  were  invested  with 
dictatorial  powers;  this  caused  a  new  rebellion,  and  the  people  at  last, 
after  many  struggles,  obtained  a  political  equality  with  their  patrician 
brethren  in  S66  B.  C.,  when  it  was  decreed  that  one  consul  should  be 
elected  from  among  the  patricians,  and  the  other  from  the  plebeians, — an 
arrangement  which  was  afterwards  extended  to  otiier  offices,  and  even  to 
the  priestly  dignity.  The  dignity  of  censors  had  been  preriously  established 
in  443.  Before  tiie  last  great  political  change  on  the  form  of  the  State,  Veii, 
an  important  city  of  the  Etrurians,  had  been  subdued  in  393,  after  a 
straggle  of  ten  yean,  and  in  this  war  the  Roman  soldiers  had  for  the  first 
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time  x«oenrad  wag«8  from  the  Sitf(^    InM9iloMie  wtthliieajitqHiw  of 

the  d^itol  w«a  sacked  by  the  GaidB  under  Bcman.     After  ihe  dofgat  •# 

the  uiYaden  by  CamiHnv^  the  town  was  rebnlt»  mud  the  Rename  apyciwi 

at  the  bead  of  the  Italian  tribes.     A  long  etniggie  with  the  SawaiteB, 

which  lasted  for  50  yeai%  at  last  terminated  in  fvraar  ef  Reme,  and 

rendered  her  the  roost  powerful  State  in  Italy.    During  liicee  piipntwil 

wars  the  sciences  and  aits  c^uiki  net  peai^ier;  even 

only  a  secoadary  concern  te  the  eaxly  Ronumsy  and 

en^rely  subMrvient  to  state  policy.     Suocen  in  war  akme,  aad 

gallantry,  ware  the  only  paths  to  dittiACtifla  among  a  people  who  €medlhtn 

existence,  power,  and  gnmdeur^  eatiiely  to  their  mahml  apiitt.    Ab«nt 

this  time  the  coastitntioa  of  Rome  asauoaed  a  daaMcrmtieal  form^ — 

the  legislative  power  and  the  election  of  the  highest  magismtes  h^mg 

in  the  hands  of  the  people.     When  the  Riomaaa  aoKt  sou^t  W  as* 

tend  thmr  dominions  over  I^ower  Italy,  and  attacked   the  TmuHiauE, 

diey  became  iavol?ed  for  the  first   time  in  a   war  with   a  fawiiga 

Idng,  Pyrrhua  of  Epirus,  whom  the  Tafentiuaa  innted  t»  their  aid, 

B.  C.  28).     Pyrrhus  was  twice  victoriooa,  in  S80  at  Pandoaia,  and  in 

S79  at  Ascnlmn;  but  was  defeated  in  275  pt  Baneifmito-      Alker  the 

conquest  of  Tarantum  the  Romans  having  won  the  daminiaa  of  4]»wimia 

of  Lower  Italy,  next  directed  their  views  abniad  and  towards  Sicily* 

lliis  brought  oa  the  fint  strug^  with  Cardiage^  which  tested  23  ycan» 

during  which  the  Romans  formed  a  navy,  and  defeated  lh»  Carthagmiaiis 

atBea,BfC.260.  From  this  period  the  straggle  between  Rone  and  Caithaga 

was  a  contest  for  the  command  of  the  MecfitcrnmesB.  Haadlear  the  Csrtha- 

^iaa  general  endeavoured  to  maintain  posseamon  of  the  easmni  paint  of 

Sicily;  but  the  naval  victory  of  the  Rimians  in  241  foreed  Carthage  to 

make  peace,  and  to  yield  Sicily  and  the  aei|^bouriag  bbbi^  islands  to  her 

rival*  la  237  the  Romans  took  possession  of  Sardhua;  and  in  227  Cmthaga 

became  bound  by  treaty  not  to  extend  her  possessioaB  in  Spani  beyoad  tlw 

Ebro,  and  not  to  attack  Saguntam  which  had  formed  an  alliiaioe  with  R 

During  this  period  Cisalpine  Gaul  also  became  a  Roman  province  by 

quest.     In  21 8  a  second  war  broke  ont  between  Rome  and  Carthage  wineh 

lasted  17  years.     Hannibal,  the  general  of  the  Carthaginians,  conqiierad^ 

Saguntom,  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  marched  through  Ga»l,  and  scaling  the 

Alps  descended  upon  the  N.  of  Italy,  and  won  the  battle  of  Camus.     His 

arrival  and  victory  were  hailed  by  the  discontented  tribes  of  Lower  Italy,  who 

hastened  to  join  the  conqueror;  but  not  being  duly  seconded  by  bis 

country  he  was  unable  to  follow  up  his  advaatsges,  and  whitet  his  srmy 

rested  at  Capua  the  Romans  collected  their  Ibrces,  and  after  aevwral 

desperate  struggles  the  Carthaginians   evacuated  Italy.    In  801  Han- 

nibal  lost  the  battle  of  Zama  in  Africa,  and  Carthage  waa  fwoed  to 

a  humiliating  peace,  by  which  she  lost  all  her  pooNssions  in  Spahk 

The  Romans  also  conquered  part  of  Asia  from  Philip  king  of  Maee* 

doaia,  and  the  king  of  Syria;  but  in  becoming  acquainted  with  the  waahh 

and  mamiers  o£  the  East  they  laid  the  foundation  of  that  national  hmwy 

which  finally  consumed  the  vitals  of  the  State.     By  the  canqnast  eif 

Coiintb,  B.C.  146  the  whole  of  Greece  became  a  Roman  pravinoe, 

the  same  year  the  andent  and  powerful  rc|mhlic  of  Cai^mge  ww 

hilati^  after  the  defeat  of  its  last  army,  the  city  itself  laid  in  ariies^  and 

the  whole  Stete  annexed  to  the  Roman  empire  under  the  name  of  the  PhH 

▼ince  of  Africa.     The  thirst  for  conquest  had  now  became  jmappeaBahla 

at  Rome,  while  at  the  same  time  internal  contentions  agitated  the  Bepuhlic^ 
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kr  iwihig  gmmk  ttragifM  for  the  mqyranB  ^owv.    SyllB 
erected  pevpetari  dktetor,  which  effioe  he  ▼oinnlirily  rawynd  ie  taro 
yeiiff^  B.  C.  W;  Pompey  bamg  completed  the  ceaqnest  «f  SpE^  aad  of 
Syria  and  odier  parts  ef  Alia,  wae  henmoed  widi  a  brilloiot  triumph  at 
Rome  ia  61.     He  fancied  hiiamlf  the  int  laaa  in  the  republic;  bat  find^ 
ing  a  strong  party  in  ^senate egaiMBt  him,  he  changed  his  pdltical  ey»- 
teeti^  and  went  over  irein  the  aristoeracy  to  the  popalar  party.     Cvser, 
wiioee  deep4aid  plans  weie  not  then  anticipatod  by  any  eoe^  letvnied 
from  Lnskania  ia  ^  year  #0,  and  allied  himself  |o  Pbmpey  and  CtassoSy 
perenadine  them  that  thefar  oommon  interest  demanded  tliie  coalition  which 
was  called  the  trmmvimte.     Ciesar  hariog  been  named  proconsnl  of 
Gallia,  oompleted  ^  entire  sobjeetien  of  the  Ganls^  and  crossed  ever  to 
Britma,  a  part  of  iMtk  he  orerran.     In  the  meanwhile  civil  dissensions 
again  distracted  the  State»  and  led  to  fhose  events  k  which  Cssar  and 
Pompey  played  a  leading  part.    After  many  straggles  the  fate  of  the  latter 
was  decided  in  the  battle  of  Pharaalia,  fet^t  on  the  20th  of  July  B.  C.  48> 
and  Ossar  was  named  dictator  for  10  yeare,  with  the  title  ^Timperator,  A 
strong  party,  however,  headed  by  Bmtus  and  Cassias,  opposed  nis  growing 
power;  and  on  the  15th  of  Mwdli 44  he  fell  by  the  hands  of  ronspiratora 
in  the  senate-hoose.     Another  triumvirate  was  now  formed  against  the 
republican  pwty  by  Octavianus,  Caesar's  adopted  son,  Antony,  and  Lepidui^ 
and  a  newcml  war  arose.  Brutus,  Casstus,  and  the  republicans  were  defeated 
by  Octaviamis  and  Antony  at  Fhilippi ;  and  the  two  victors  afterwards  con-* 
tended  between  themselves  fbr  the  dominion  of  the  world,  when  Octavianus 
defeated  Antony  and  his  ally  Cleopatra  queen  of  Egypt}  in  the  battle  of 
Actium  on  the  8d  of  September  31,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  re- 
public    Octavianus  accepted  the  title  of  Augustus,  declining  that  of 
dictator;  he  left  all  the  forms  of  the  republic  nominally  subsisting,  but 
united  all  the  real  power  of  the  State  in  his  own  person.     During  his 
long  reign,  which  was  peaceable  and  prosperous,  the  spirit  of  republicanism 
gradually  declined.     Augustus  died  the  9th  of  August  A.D.  14,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  step-son  Tiberius,  who  reigned  tiH  A.  D.  37,  but  Was  at 
last  strangled*  in  his  bed  by  his  own  favourites.     His  successor  Caligula 
began  to  reign  with  great  mildness,  but  soon  proved  himself  so  bloody  a 
despot  that  he  too  was  assassinated  m  41.   He  was  succeeded  by  Claudins, 
a  weak  old  man,  whose  reign  was  marked  by  the  most  abominable  atroci- 
ties, perpetrated  in  his  name  by  his  wives  and  slaves.     Nero,  his  adopted 
son,  was  his  successor,  and  his  reign  surpassed  in  tyranny  and  cruelty  even 
those  of  his  predecessors.   He  died  by  ^e  hands  of  one  of  his  freed  slaves 
on  the  llth  of  Jane  68.     Under  his  reign  Britain  became  a  Roman  pro- 
vince.    In  the  succeeding  two  years  no  fewer  than  four  emperors  assumed 
the  supreme  power;  namely,  Galba  in  January  68,  Otbo  in  January  69, 
and  Vitellius  in  April  69 ;  and  Vespasian,  who  reigned  fi-om  69  to  79^ 
and  under  whom  tranquillity  was  re-establi^ed  in  the  empire.     Vespasian 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Titus,  whose  short  reign  from  79  to  81  waia 
marked  by  justice,  benevolence^  and  mildness.     Under  his  brother  Domi- 
tian  who  succeeded  him,  all  the  despotism  of  Tiberius  and  Nero  seemed 
to  awake  anew.     He  was  strangled  in  his  room,  and  Nerva  succeeded  him 
and  reigned  till  98.     Trajan  reigned  from  98  to  117.   He  was  one  of  the 
noblest  princes  who  ever  adorned  a  throne.     Successful  in  war,  he  nnitod 
Dacia,  Moldavia, Wallachia,  and  IVansylvania  to  the  empire ;  and  also  made 
Armenia  a   Roman  dependency.     His  successor  Hadrian,  who  reigned 
from  117  to  1S8,  bnprored  the  internal  institutions  of  the  country;  but 
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the  most  happy  timet  of  Romewerevnder  theraigBof  faatwoi 
Tltua  AmoRUiiii  Pins,  «nd  Msrew  Aurrihui  ADtonintia,  wUdi  epoch 
luted  42  yean.  Erom  the  cloae  of  thia  period  we  date  the  decay  of  the 
Roman  empiie.  Mareoa  AwoKiia'a  aon,  Commodna,  waa  a  monaler  of 
cnielty.  Hia  ancoeasor  Pertinax  waa  an  ezcdlent  man,  but  reigiied  too 
ahort  a  time  to  carry  into  effisct  hia  plana  for  the  improTement  of  the 
empire.  After  hia  rmgo,  which  ended  on  the  20th  of  March  193,  the 
imperial  dignity  waa  aold  by  the  gnarda,  and  booght  by  Didipa  JoliaBas, 
who  waa  anperaeded  by  Septimina  Severaa,  who  reigned  Iran  193  to  211, 
and  reatored  aomething  like  order  to  the  empire.  Hia  aon,  Caraealia, 
reigned  like  another  Nero.  Heliogabalna,  who  reigned  firom  218  to  223, 
waa  a  young  man,  and  hia  reign  waa  diatingoiahed  by  foUy  and  ahamtl 
tyranny.  Hia  aacceaaor,  Alexander  Sevema,  who  reigned  from  22S  to 
236,  waa  a  model  of  yirtoe  in  a  degenerate  age.  Under  hia  aacceaaor, 
Maximiana,  who  reigned  from  236  to  238,  the  military  de^Mitiam  whidi 
had  been  foatered  in  the  Stale  reached  ita  greateat  heighu  From  the 
death  of  thia  prince  the  empire  gradually  declined ;  Decioa  waa  dented 
and  akdn  by  the  Gotha  in  251,  and  Valerian  defeated  and  taken  priaoner 
by  the  Peraiana  in  261.  In  272  Aurelian  defeated  the  empraaa  Zenobia 
and  carried  her  captive  to  Rome.  Conatautine  in  323  eocoBeded  to  the 
diadem  of  the  whoie  Roman  empire,  and  embraced  the  Chriatian  religiini. 
Under  him  the  whole  conatitotion  of  the  State  waa  changed,  and  the  aeat  of 
empire  tranaferred  to  Conatantinople.  Disaentiona,  however,  agambrolie  oat, 
and  the  empire  waa  aeveral  timea  divided  and  reunited,  until,  after  the 
death  of  Theodoaiua,  it  waa  divided  between  hia  two  a<»a  Arcadioa  and 
Honoriua,  of  whom  the  latter  received  the  weatem  empire  in  395.  Aa 
epoch  of  exterior  wan  and  internal  diaputea  followed  again.  In  the 
reign  of  Maximaa,  Genaeric  plundered  Rome  for  14  days  in  455.  Nine 
inaignificant  emperora  ancceeded  Maximua  till  the  entire  diaaolation  of  the 
Roman  empire  under  Romulna  Auguatulua  in  476,  when  Odoaccr 
the  chief  of  the  Heruli,  made  himself  maater  of  Rome,  and  assumed  the 
title  of  king  of  Italy.  He  waa  conquered  by  Tbeodoric,  king  of  the 
Ostrogoths,  of  whom  we  have  spoken  in  our  general  historical  introduction 
to  Italy. 

Ancient  JRaman  Liter€Uure,^  Having  briefly  spoken  of  Italian  literature, 
a  few  words  may  be  introduced  here  respecting  the  classical  Roman  liter- 
ature and  language.  The  ancient  Latin  and  the  Roman  language  were 
different.  Of  the  former  aome  traces  are  found  in  the  lawa  of  the  Twelve 
Tablea ;  it  became  antiquated  at  ao  early  a  period  that  even  in  Cicero's 
time  the  songs  of  the  saliers  or  priests  of  Mars  were  no  longer  understood 
by  the  people.  The  second  waa  formed  when  after  the  conquest  of 
southern  Italy,  Sicily,  Macedonia,  and  Achaia,  the  Greek  language  began 
to  exerdse  considerable  influence  upon  Roman  language  and  literature. 
The  first  known  attempta  in  poetry  were  the  fabula  AteUana^  the  best 
of  which  were  borrowed  from  the  Osci  in  Campania.  These  aoon  de- 
generated into  farces  which  were  acted  by  the  yoimg  Romans,  and  bore 
some  resemblance  to  the  Greek  satires.  The  subsequent  attempts  too, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  were  dramatical.  Livius  Andronicus,  a  Greek 
captive  from  Tarentum,  about  500  years  after  the  building  of  Rome,  in- 
troduced the  Odyssee  to  the  Romans,  and  through  the  medium  of  trans- 
lations made  them  acquainted  with  the  dramatical  treasures  of  the  Greeks. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Nsevius,  the  two  tragic  poets  Pacuvius  and  Attius, 
and  by  Ennius  the  first  epic  poet  of  the  Romans,  who  is  highly  praised 
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by  posterior  writers,  perticnlarly  Cicero  and  Virgil.     His  cotemporary 
WBs  PUntiWy  a  imppy  imitator  of  the  Greek  comediana.    Afterwards  came 
Cttciliosy  TerentiiiSy  Afranius,  and  Lucilias;  the  Romans  had  no  strictly 
national  theatcs*     Their  dramas  were  chiefly  imitations  of  the  Greeks. 
For  tragedy  they  showed  stiU  less  taste.     Asinins  PoUio,  and  some  of  the 
elder  tragic  anthors  are  mentioned  with  praise;  hut  the  only  tragedies 
preaenred  to  ns  are  the  ten  ascribed  to  Annsens  Seneca,  and  which  are 
very  probably  the  prodnction  of  different  authors.     They  consist  in  little 
more  than  mere  rhetorical  declamation.    Lucretius  wrote  a  philosophical 
poem  in  the  Grecian  manner.    Catullus  was  distinguished  in  epigrammatical 
and  elegiacal  poetry,  and  so  was  Tibullus  whom  we  might  place  in  the. 
first  rank  as  an  elegiacal  poet.     With  the  age  of  Augustus  a  new  literary 
era  oommenced.     Liberty  indeed  had  vanished;  but  princely  protection 
was  grsnted  to  literary  talent,  and  Virgil,  Horace,  Propertius,  and  Orid, 
belong  to  this  most  bnlliant  epoch  of  Roman  literature*    The  third  period 
begins  with  Phssdrus,  an  imitator  of  .^sop ;  in  Persius  we  begin  to  perceive 
the  doming  spirit  of  Roman  poetry.     Lucan,  Juvenal,  Flaccus,  and  Sihus 
Italieos,  are  poets  of  this  epoch.     After  this  and  in  still  more  degenerate 
times,  came  Avienus,  Calpumius,  Ausonius,  and  Claudian, — ^the  latter  a 
wonder  in  this  iron  age.     We  may  close  our  list  of  Roman  poets  with 
J^utilius  Numantianus,  and  the  two  Christian  poets  Prudentius  and  Sedulius. 
In  the  prose  literature  of  the  Romans — which  we  rank  above  their  poetry, 
— ^rhetoric,  history,  philosophy,  and  jurisprudence  form  the  principal 
subjects.    Of  their,  orators  we  know  many  only  by  name,  as  Hortensius, 
Cethegns,  Hberius  Gracchus,  Cotta,  and  Cseaar  himself.     Of  the  greatest 
of  all,  Cicero,  59  speeches  have  been  preserved,  which  are  still  the 
standard  of  eloquence.     When  freedom  sunk,  oratory  of  coune  declined; 
and  we  may  consider  as  one  of  its  last  breathings  the  panegyric  of  Trajan 
pronoonced  by  the  younger  Pliny ;  Quintilian  was  a  cotemporary  of  Pliny, 
but  he  has  much  more  merit  as  a  rhetorical  and  grammatical  writer  than 
as  an  orator.    Varro  is  the  most  learned  grammarian  of  his  time.    Among 
later  ones  are  Aulus  Gellius,  Censorinus,  and  Donatus.   The  first  historical 
writings  were  dry  lists  of  important  events  whicli  were  preserved  in  the  annals 
of  the  Pontifices  Maximi,  on  a  board  in  their  dwellings,  and  in  the  consuls' 
notes  in  the  libri  lintei  preserved  in  the  tem^de  of  Moneta.  Fabius  Pictor, 
Albinus  Posthumius,  and  the  elder  Cato  were  the  first  Roman  bbtorical 
writen.     It  was  in  the  golden  age  of  poetical  literature  that  the  great 
masten   in   history  appeared:    among  whom  we  name  Julius    Csesar, 
-  Sallost,  Livy,  and  Cornelius  Nepos.     The  universal  history  of  Trogus 
Pompejus  has  been  lost.     Under  the  oppression  of  despotism  history  too 
d^enarated ;  which  is  marked  in  the  bombastical  language  of  Vellejus, 
who  often  stooped  to  the  basest  flattery;  to  the  same  epoch  bdong  Florus, 
Valerius  Maximus,  and  Suetonius.   Tacitus  alone  rose  above  his  corrupted 
age  in   Roman   feeling   and  depth  of  mind.      His  writings  exhibit 
force  of  expression  which  has  been  often  imitated  but  never  equalled. 
After  Trajan,  Grecian  literature  prevailed,  and  even  Roman  history  was 
written  by  Greeks.     Justin  executed  an  epitome  of  Trogus  Pompejus! 
history ;  but  the  prevailing  ignorance  of  Roman  history  was  so  great  that 
ihe  emperor  Valens  ordered  Eutropius  to  draw  up  a  short  sketch  of  it 
for  the  use  of  his  subjects.     Among  other  historians  of  this  epoch  were 
Anrelius  Victor,  Marcellinus,  and  Vopiscus.   The  philosophical  authors  of 
the  Romans  were  L«lius,  the  younger  Scipio,  Lucullus,  Lucretius,  Cicero, 
and  Seneca.     In  the  last  epoch  of   Roman  literature  we   only  name 
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ApoWvi,  «f  wfaMe  writings  the  Golden  Am  is  beat  known.  In 
Kmiatara  Cicero  holdi  the  firttnnk;  the  ietien  of  the  younger  Pliny  too 
aro  written  with  giwt  ole^oe.  Anntfoe  £tenec%  and  Sidmuui  Apoili- 
nvM)  arealio  to  be  clewed  aiMnig^  the  epietoieiy  anthoie.  The  Gteeke 
were  the  teachen  of  the  Romana  in  mathematical  amdicinet  and  goo- 
graphy.  Among  the  mathematical  writam  were  Yitronna  n  dmtingnmhed 
arofaitect;  and  Frantintta,  and  Vegetlna.  In  geogffa|diy  the  fnlnufnl 
anthoia  were  Pompooiwi  Mela,  Vi&ns  Seqneater,  and  wn  mny  nlao  add 
Tecittts  in  hia  work  npon  Geimany*  Geiana,  ^nrilina  liaoer,  and  Anhm 
ApnMna,  were  diatinguished  phymdana.  The  elder  Pliny  haa  wrinen 
a  work  on  batwnl  hiatory.  In  taking  n  anrvey  of  Romnn  litaratnre  wa 
ibd  that  ita  moat  hrilUant  epoch  waa  bnt  of  ahort  dnratton,  lanting  only 
from  Cioaro  to  the  death  of  T^jan;  that  its  proae  was  euperior  to  ita 
poetry;  and  that  notwithstanding  the  hagfat  to  which  the  Romana  anrived 
in  «rt  and  science^  the  Greeks  eontinneid  their  eapeiiom.  limy  migiit 
perhaps  have  reached  a  higher  degree  of  perfection  had  they  imitated  lem» 
and  kept  more  to  their  own  nationii^  ideas.  It  is  only  in  jwiapmdence 
that  Roman  literatnre  has  gained  a  distinct  character.  Under  llie  kings 
almost  the  whole  State  waa  contained  in  one  town.  With  the  beginaing 
of  the  republic,  conanls  came  in  the  place  of  kings,  and  Roamn  jnris- 
prudence  reoeited  a  ba^  in  the  Twelve  tabks.  When  Uiey  Imd  leaehed 
Adr  highest  point  of  ciTilization,  n  body  of  law  was  formed  m  the  cm^ 
stittttion,  and  tiie  fifBt  centuries  of  the  imperial  government  wera  par> 
ticnlarly  distinguished  for  scientific  writings  upon  law.  The  first  attempt 
towards  a  collrotion  of  laws  was  made  under  Valenthnan  IIL  Tim  Ro- 
man law  survived  the  destructioti  of  the  empire,  and  is  stiil  the  bans  ef 
law  in  almost  idl  the  oonntries  of  Europe. 

MitkUe  Hiitory,']  When  Narses,  the  general  of  JustiniBn,  fand  con- 
quered the  Goths  and  tfieir  allies  in  652,  the  central  part  of  Italy  am 
treated  like  a  conquered  province  of  the  easteni  empire,  and  gnwaraed  by 
an  officer  who  had  the  lalle  of  ^xarch^  and  held  nis  court  at  Raveaaa. 
Aistoiph  king  of  the  Langobards,  -conquered  Ravenna  and  the  whole  of 
the  Exarchate;  bnt  was  forced  by  king  Pepin  in  755  to  reWnqaiah  it  lo 
Stephen,  bishop  of  Rome.  This  donation  was  renewed  by  Charieaaagae 
in  774.  The  policy  of  the  popes  in  (nvonring  the  Konnans  in  Lower 
Italy,  procured  them  the  protection  of  these  warriors,  and  under  Gregory 
VII.  in  1075,  the  power  of  the  popes  reached  its  greatest  height.  The 
cmoades  in  1096  fiivonred  the  plans  of  the  Roman  see,  of  which  the 
power  was  also  increased  by  the  inheritance  of  the  territory  of  the  oomi- 
tess  Matilda  of  Tuscany.  To  oppose  the  House  of  Hirfrnnataafen  in 
Italy,  the  pope  called  the  House  of  Anjon  to  the  throne  of  Naples  in 
1265.  Internal  convulsions  exdted  by  the  boundless  ambition  of  the 
popes  and  their  vicious  lives,  forced  tiiem  to  transfer  their  court  from  Rome 
to  Avignon,  where  it  remained  from  1360  to  1378.  Av^non  had  been 
bought  by  Clement  VI.  from  Joanna  queen  of  Naples  and  eoanUgB  of 
Pirovence.  The  popes  while  at  Avignon  being  wbdly  under  the  influenfe 
of  the  kings  of  Piunce  were  scarcely  recognised  by  the  Romans  and  Ger- 
mans; but  in  1378  die  papal  see  was  again  re-establbhed  in  Rome. 
The  greatest  pope  of  the  16tfa  century  was  Leo  X.,  who  was  ^ected  in 
1513.  Julius  II.  acquired  Bologna  in  1513,  and  Ancona  in  1532.  Rs» 
venna  was  taken  from  the  Venetians ;  Ferrera  in  1598  from  Modena;  and 
the  last  doke  of  Urbino  left  his  States  in  16^  to  the  pope.  The  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  power  of  the  popes  had  now  readied  its  highest  pitch, 
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attd  hegm  to  decline  gmdodlf.     Sextos  V.  by  hie  politic  adminiBtration 
reterdcxi  for  a  while  the  decay  of  the  power  of  the  popedom ;  but  the 
prodigality  and  the  follies  of  his  snocessore  produced  new  eyilit,  and 
fresh  ciyil  dissentions.     Clement  XIV.  a  wise  and  liberal  man,  in  1773 
abolished  the  order  of  the  Jesuits.     In  1783  Naples  freed  itself  from  the 
feudal  obligations  it  had  hitherto  held  towards  the  pope;  and  the  emperor 
Joseph  IL  checked  the  influence  and  power  of  the  priests  in  the  Austrian 
dominions.     The  Tictories  of  the  Fkench  in  Italy  forced  the  pope  to 
3rield,  in  the  peace  of  TolentinOy  Avignon  to   France,  and  Romagna, 
B<4ogna,  and  Ferrara,  to  the  Cisalpine  republic.     A  movement  in  Borne 
agaiast  the  French  in  1797  afforded  a  pretext  for  the  taking  of  that  city  by 
the  French  troops,  and  the  leading  away  of  Pius  VI.  as  a  prisoner  to  France. 
Pius  VII.  was  enabled  by  the  Austrians  to  resume  possession  of  Rome 
on  the  14th  of  March,  1800.   By  the  concordat  made  with  the  consul  Buo- 
nsfnrte  in  1801,  die  pope  again  lost  part  of  his  worldly  power.     In  1807 
new  disputes  with  France  arose,  in  consequence  of  which  Ancona,  Ur- 
bino,  Maoerata,  and  Camerino  were  incorporated  with  the  kingdom  of 
Italy;  and  in  1809  the  whole  papal  dominions  were  seized,  and  partly  in- 
corporated with  France.     A  revenue  of  2.000«000  of  francs  was  assigned 
to  the  pope,  who  was  compelled  to  take  up  hb  reeidence  in  France,  until 
the  events  of  1814  allowed  his  holiness  to  resume  possession  of  the  States 
of  the  Church.     He  was  succeeded  by  Leo  XI.  who  died  in  February 
1829.    The  present  pope  has  assumed  the  title  of  Pius  VIII. 

Pky$ieal  Features.^     The  States  of  the  Church  compose  a  mountain- 
ons  country,  having  only  in  the  N.  towards  the  Po,  and  in  the  S.E.  towards 
the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  some  plains.   The  mountains  belong  to  the  Appe* 
nines,  and  are  as  barren  as  those  of  Tuscany  and  the  Genoese  dominions, 
but  nnich  hi|^r.   Their  highest  points  are  the  Velino  to  the  N.W.  of  Rome, 
and  the  Monte  della  Sibylla  on  the  boundaries  of  Abrnzzo.     Theprin- 
dpal  ridge  is  granite,  upon  which  lie  mica,  schist,  and  in  some  instances 
gneiss.     The  lateral  branches  are  partly  calcareous,  partly  volcanic  tufa, 
basalt,  and  lava.     In  the  large  valleys  which  spread  between  the  moun- 
tains the  whole  fertility  of  an  Italian  soil  and  climate  is  displayed.     The 
northern  plain  between  the  Po,  the  Appenines,  and  the  Adriatic,  resembles 
the  plain  of  Lombardy.     The  Caw^mgna  di  Roma^  or  plain  of  Rome,  is 
a  continuation  of  the  Maremna  of  Sienna;  but  is  interrupted  by  the  van- 
guards of  the  Appenines.    What  is  properly  called  the  plain  of  Rome, 
begins  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Viterbo,  and  stretches  to  the  boun- 
daries of  Naples.     It  exhibits  an  undulated  surfiM^e.     The  summits  of  the 
mountains  are  barren;  the  declivities. and  glens  are  fertile,  but  there  are  al- 
most no  trees.    Along  the  level  coast  pestilential  swamps,  frequently  over- 
flown by  the  sea,  occur ;  the  volcanic  soil  is  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur, 
and  sends  forth  unwholesome  exhalations.     Here,  dong  the  arid  plains,  the 
traveller  journeys  without  encountering  a  human  being;  extensive  wastes 
variegated  by  bare  swellings  of  earth,  sprinkled  with  a  few  wretched  shrubs, 
alone  meet  his  eyes.     For  the  least  sign  of  life  he  looks  in  vain ;  perhaps, 
a  solitary  patch  of  cultivated  ground  at  a  distance,  serving  by  its  contrast 
but  to  increase  the  horrors  of  the  scene,  is  the  sole  proof  that  man  has  not 
entirely  quitted  even  this  land  of  death.     Towards  the  S.£.  the  plain  de- 
clines pretty  rapidly,  and  the  Astura,  the  Amiseno,  and  other  small  rivers 
form  the  Pontine  marshes,  which  stretch  from  the  nfouth  of  the  Astura 
to  Terracina»  and  of  which  the  ancient  Csesars  and  the  popes  of  modem 
Rome  hAve  often  but  in  vain  attempted  the  draining.     Pius  VI.  indeed^ 
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snooeeiM  at  great  expeiiBey  in  dnttwiig  and  putting  parts  of  ihem  inia 
calti?ation,  and  a  high  road  baa  been  eMbliabed«  bat  tbe  air  continiia  to 
be  very  nnbealtby ;  &  inhabitattta  are  oonturaaUy  aobfected  to  feven,  and 
the  unwboleMine  inflnence  of  tbe  swampa  apieada  oww  all  tbe  amronndiBg 
conntry. 

StaSf  Biven^and Lakea.^  TheMeditBiianeattwaibeatbeS.W.ooaBtBof 
tbe  States  of  tbe  Cboich,  froai  Montalto  to  TeRacinav  and  tbe  Adriatic  fion 
Po  di  Frimaro  to  Tronto;  tbers  are  no  laige  baya,  but  at  leant  good 
barbonn  at  Civita  Veocbia,  and  at  Ancona.  Tbe  Meditennncsn  receifca 
tbe  Tiber,  tbe  Flora,  tbe  Pididoro,  and  tbe  Amiseno.  Into  tbe  Adriatic 
M  tbe  Po  witb  its  different  arms,  the  Mentone,  tbe  Sario^  tbe  Uso^-a 
small  coasting  river  in  Forli,  remarkable  for  baring  been  by  a  papal  deci- 
sion in  1756  deckied  to  be  the  fiynooa  /2i«6toon»  thoogfa  tbe  inhabitants  of 
Cesana  believe  tbe  FSsciateUa  to  be  tbe  tnte  Rnbicon-^e  Cbienti,  tbe 
Tenna,  and  tbe  Tronto.  Thero  are  several  navigable  canals,  of  wbidi 
tboae  of  Bologna,  Cento,  and  Imola  are  the  moat  remarkable.  Tliere  are 
seversl  inland  lakea;  tbe  largest  is  that  of  Peragia  or  JVoMneno,  £uaoas 
for  Hannibal's  victory  over  the  Romans;  tbe  Lago  di  Bolsena,  finnneriy 
called  FiiMiHw;  lit  Lago  di  Bracdano^  formeriy  called  Sahatuuu^ 
tbe  charming  lake  of  Albaao;  the  Lago  di  Nemi;  the  Iskes  ai  FogiianB, 
Monaco,  Cr^Mlaoe,  and  Saressa  in  the  Pontine  marshes;  and  the  earten- 
sife  Valli  di  Comaoebio,  which  is  rather  a  swamp  into  winch  the  sea  flows 
than  a  lake»  but  is  remarkable  for  the  qnandty  dP  fish  it  containa.  There 
are  many  mineral  springs^  among  which  thoae  at  Rome,  tbe  warm  bath  at 
Brscciano,  the  Bagni  di  Staliano^  and  tbe  springs  at  Viterbo  are  the  most 
remarkable. 

Clmate.']  The  climate  is  very  mUd,  ahd  belongs  to  tbe  second  ItaHaa 
region.  TSb  Appenines  ars  however  covered  witb  snow  from  October  te 
April.  The  beat  is  softened  by  the  sea-breeze ;  bat  the  sirocco  is  £idt  on 
the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  Tbe  air  <m  and  near  tbe  Appenines  is 
healthy;  in  tbe  Maremna  near  the  Mediterranean,  particalariy  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  tbe  Pontine  marshes,  pestilential  exhalationa  qmad 
fevers  and  ague,  which  is  also  the  case  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Po^  and 
in  the  whole  plain  of  Rimini. 

AgricuUurt  and  Productions*']  Agriculture  is  carried  on  in  tbe  aame 
manner  here  as  in  the  rest  of  Italy.  Tbe  lands  are  in  the  hands  of  great 
pn^rietor^ ;  and  are  either  ^lit  into  small  fiums,  or  cultivated  in  laige 
estates  by  factors.  But  tbe  actirity  of  Lombardy  and  Tuscany  is  only 
fennd  in  the  plain  of  the  Po ;  the  rest  of  the  country  is  quite  neglected, 
and  the  Romans  are  more  lasy  than  their  northern  ueigfabonrs.  Bems  are 
a  common  article  of  food ;  and  in  the  marsh  of  Ancona  onions  are  reared 
in  immense  quantities ;  vegetables  and  melons  are  abundant ;  saflfran  is 
exported ;  and  hemp  is  a  staple-ware  of  Bologna.  Soda  is  grown  to  great 
extent ;  olives  prosper  every  where,  but  the  oil  is  not  well-prepared,  neither 
is  the  management  of  wine  well-understood.  The  best  wine  is  raiaed  at 
Montefiascone,  Orrieto  and  Monte  Cavo.  Hie  plain  of  Rome  produces 
oranges  and  lemons  which  are  considered  tbe  best  in  Italy,  pomegranates, 
almonds,  figs,  chesnuts,  and  pistaccfaio-nnts;  laurel  and  myride  adorn  the 
groves ;  lilies,  narcissuses,  carnations,  and  other  flowers  cover  the  meadows ; 
and  where  nothing  else  prosper,  oleander,  rosemary,  and  cistus  grow  abun- 
dantly. The  Appenines  pro<ince  almond,  fig,  and  chesnut-trees,  and  tbe 
finest  forests  of  oaks  and  firs  in  which  the  blow  of  an  axe  has  never 
been  heard,    in  the  forest  of  Teiracina  tbe  vahiable  cork-tree  is  found, 
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wbidi  18  nre  id  Itely.  Hokm  are  mnaeroasy  \m%  nothiDg  is  now  done  to 
impTOTe  die  bfreed.  On  the  moantaini  assee  and  imilea  are  generally  aaed« 
The  oxen  are  very  ine  and  employed  in  agricaltare ;  cows  are  ako  vary  nu-i 
neroue,  on  some  large  estates  8000  oows  are  kept  only  for  their  calves,  the 
milk  being  of  no  valoe.  Sheep  are  extensively  reared  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean ;  they  are  of  two  species ;  the  negreUi  is  a  small  and  lively 
breed  widi  short  legs  and  a  eoarse  wool  of  which  the  frocks  of  all  the 
orders  of  mendicants,  and  the  coats  of  die  shepherds,  postillions  and  coach* 
men  are  nsnally  made ;  the  pouiUe  has  long  legs,  k>ng  banging  ears,  and  a 
fleece  of  snowy  whiteness,  as  fine  as  those  of  Arragon.  About  the 
middle  of  May  these  sheep  are  driven  from  the  plains  of  Rome  to  the 
mountains  of  Norcia  and  Abmzzo  from  whence  they  return  in  October. 
Goats  are  numerous ;  herds  of  swine,  sometimes  amounting  to  2000  in  num^ 
ber,  are  kept  on  the  large  estates  of  the  Campagna,  wbere  they  run  about 
half-wild  in  the  forests.  Fishing  might  be  very  productive  if  it  was  car- 
ried on  with  more  activity  and  industry,  as  the  Adriatic  abounds  in  fish, 
and  the  Mediterranean  also.  Fish  to  the  value  of  1,500,000  scudi  are 
ncvertbeless  annually  imported  Into  this  country  to  supply  the  enormous 
consumption  occasioned  by  160  fast  days.  Bees  are  extensively  kept  and 
honey  is  exported  ;  but  there  is  not  sufficient  wax  produced  for  the  enori- 
mous  consumption  of  the  churches.  The  climate  is  very  favourable  to  th^ 
silk-worm,  and  the  mulberry  is  extensively  planted ;  the  silk  of  Fossom^ 
brone  b  thought  to  be  the  finest  in  Europe  ;  that  of  Bologna  is  also  very 
good.     Gall-nuts  and  cantharides  are  objects  of  exportation. 

Manufactures  and  Commerce,'^  The  existing  manufiustures  merely 
supply  the  home-consumption.  Silk-weaving  is  stiU  carried  on  at  Bologna, 
though  not  to  the  same  extent  as  formerly ;  other  articles  of  manufacture 
are  broad-cloths,  paper,  leather,  alum,  vitriol,  sulphur,  cords,  plate,  artificial 
flowers,  and  stone-ware.  The  Papal  dominions  already  possess  two  good 
harbours  on  two  different  seas,  and  more  might  easily  be  establi8hc<1 ; 
ucverthcless  there  is  no  active  commerce,  and  little  navigation.  The  Ro- 
mans might  be  wealthy  if  they  chose  to  make  use  of  all  the  resources  at 
their  command ;  but  their  laziness  prevents  this,  and  the  government  holds 
out  very  little  encouragement  to  industry.  Commerce  is  mostly  carried 
on  by  foreigners.  The  Tiber  and  the  Po  are  the  only  navigable  rivers  ; 
the  roads,  witli  the  exception  of  those  which  lead  to  Rome  and  Naples, 
are  very  bad. 

Inhabitants.']  With  the  exception  of  about  15,000  Jews  living  at 
Rome  and  Ancona,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Papal  dominions  are  all  Italian^ 
and  descendants  of  those  Romans  who  once  governed  the  whole  civilized 
world.  The  modem  Romans  possess  lively  feelings  often  rising  to  enthu- 
siasm, a  luxuriant  fancy,  and  a  clever  penetrating  understanding.  They 
are  irritable  and  passionate  ;  very  susceptible  of  grandeur  and  beauty ;  and 
generally  possess  an  extraordinary  talent  for  music.  Even  the  lowest 
classes  have  nothing  of  that  rudeness,  ignorance,  and  heaviness,  which  are 
so  often  seen  in  northern  nations.  They  are  cheerful  and  gay  like  the 
sky  and  the  face  of  nature  around  them,  which  everywhere  invites  to  en- 
joyment. Such  a  nation  seems  created  to  occupy  a  high  station ;  but  , 
none  of  their  happy  qualities  have  been  cultivated,  and  what  was  virtue 
in  the  fathers  has  become  vice  in  the  children.  An  irresistible  inclinsp 
tiou  to  idleness  and  pleasure  is  prevalent  among  all  classes ;  and  to  this  is 
joined  an  unbounded  jealousy  and  vindictive  temper,  prompt  to  seek  satis- 
faction   even    at   the   dagger's   point.      Notwithstanding  die  enormous 
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wedtli  of  all  the  pope's  dependentoy  ihe  almott  niverypt^viik  tmnmg  fiie 
oonunon  people^  and  but  few  of  ibmo  childieD  of  fortune  coodeeoeod  to 
sbere  their  affloenoe  with  the  needy,  as  Christ  and  St  Peter  tanglit.     Bot 
the  doisten  practise  the  precepts  of  a  hnman^  reUgiouy  and  are  the  pro- 
tectors of  the  mendicants  of  OKKlem  Rome.  The  festivals  of  heathen  Rome 
hanre  only  given  place  to  modem  snpentitions*  Triumphal  pageantsaiediaag- 
ed  to  procemionsy  and  the  temples  of  the  heathen  gods  and  heroea  are  trans- 
formed into  chorches  sacred  to  religions  heroesy  apostles,  and  martyn*    The 
pomp  and  ceremony  of  the  catholic  cfamch  are  almost  necessary  to  the  people 
of  this  Sonthy  who  feel  only  throngh  themedinm  of  their  eyes,  and  who  mre 
never  devont  bnt  when  snrroanded  by  glare  and  magnificence.    The  s|»rit 
of  military  idleness  which  the  laws  of  Romnlns  rendered  sacred,  is  still 
maintained  in  its  fiiUest  extent,  though  nnder  another  form,  and  the  Aver- 
sions of  the  people  continue  to  be  necessities  for  which  the  State  must 
provide.    Bread  and  tporU  is  still  the  watchword  of  the  Romans,  from 
the  game  called  mom,  and  the  exercise  of  quoits  and  foot-hall,  (which 
were  fitvourite  divexsiona  among  the  ancient  Romans,)  to  horse-cndng,  and 
wading  through  the  inundated  Piazza  Navona  in  the  dog-daya — firom  the 
fiBstivities  of  &e  vintage  to  the  Satnnialian  carnival — ^from  ue  fire-woiics 
of  the  castle  of  St  Angelo  to  the  illuminated  cupola  of  St  Peter  a, — all  ia 
pleasure  and  amusement.     The  opera  is  the  ftivourite  recreation  of  the 
well^uoated  class  of  the  Italians,  and  particularly  the  Romans.  A  beantif nl 
air  well-sung  will  draw  tears  from  their  eyes,    and  actors,  poets,  and 
composers,  receive  in  the  theatre  the  approbation  their  talents  deserve.  Bnt 
this  excessive  enthusiasm  is  most  remarkable  in  the  fair  sex.     Among  the 
women  of  the  middling  class,  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  Roman  females  is 
easily  recognised :  they  pride  themselves  on  the  place  of  their  birth,  and 
their  lo  wno  Homana  can  never  be  often  enough  repeated.     The  dear- 
neas  of  their  complexions  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  yellow  colour 
of  the  Neapolitan  women,  whilst  they  possess,  at  the  same  time,  the  beanti- 
inl  features  of  Raphael's  madonnas.    The  Roman  ladies  in  the  higher 
tanks  of  life  will  faint  away  at  the  smell  of  perfumes,  and  yet  the  custom 
of  wearing  paint  is  very  prevalent  among  them.     Cicisbeism  seema  to  be 
gradually  getting  into  disuse.     The  Romans  delight  in  cofwenaziauit  and 
in  the  coffee-houses  the  public  journals  are  read  with  the  utmost  eagerness. 
Their  language  is  not  so  pure  as  that  of  Florence ;  but  the  pronunciatiini 
is  much  more  harmonious. 

Heiigiont  ^c.]]  The  Catholic  church  is  establiahed  here  in  ita  greatest 
splendour.  At  the  head  of  the  church  stands  the  pope  and  the  coUege  of 
cardinals ;  the  cardinal  vicaritu  who  is  at  the  same  time  bishop  of  Rome, 
and  the  cardinal  poenitentiarius  who  issues  all  dispensations  and  absolu- 
tions, are  very  important  officers.  Besides  the  college  of  the  cardinals, 
there  are  6  archbishops  and  not  less  than  72  bishoprics  I  Innumerable 
convents^of  which  the  greater  part  had  been  abolished  during  the  French 
domination — the  Inquisition,  *  and  die  Index  for  purifying  the  literatniia 
have  been  re-establiahed.  The  different  religions  orders  are  immensely 
rich.  The  number  of  universities,  of  which  there  were  10  formerly,  has 
been  reduced  to  3,  which  exist  at  Rome,  Bologna,  and  Pemgia.  There 
are  several  learned  societies  and  academies,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
public  libraries.  Printing-offices  are  numerous ;  that  of  the  Propaganda 
nas  done  much  to  advance  the  knowledge  of  oriental  languages.  Rome 
is  still  the  school  of  fine  arts  for  the  whole  world.  The  greater  part  of 
the  landed  property  is  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  who  are  divided  into 
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Tegular  and  aecnlar  ckrgy.  The  former  are  very  rich  ;  bnt  the  latter, 
with  the  exception  of  the  higher  ranks,  are  poor  and  oppressed.  The 
clergy  gorem  the  State  and  fill  all  the  higher  offices.  The  nobility  are  rich, 
and  the  higher  classes  enjoy  great  privileges  ;  the  citizens  are  poor,  and 
the  peasants  are  oppressed  and  miserable.  The  nature  and  tenets  of  the 
Roman  catholic  religion  are  too  well-known  to  require  any  particular  de- 
taiL  The  following  creed  of  Pope  Rus  IV.  shows  the  principal  tenets  of 
the  oidiolie  faith : 

Creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV. 

Aet.  I.  «I  MitTQ  in  one  God  the  Father,  Almighty,  maker  of  hesTen  and  earth, 
and  of  all  things  yiaible  and  invlaible. 

II.  **  And  in  one  Lord  Jetna  Cbrlat,  the  only  liegotten  Son  of  Ood,  hmttan  of  hla 
Faiber  before  all  worida,  God  of  God,  Light  of  Light,  Tery  Ood  of  Tory  God,  bmtten 
not  made,  being  of  one  eubetanee  with  the  Father,  by  whom  all  thlngi  were  made. 

III.  **  Who  for  us  men,  and  for  our  salvation,  came  down  from  neaven,  and  was 
laoaraate  bj  the  Holy  Gboet,  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  was  made  man. 

i  V.  *<  And  was  erueified  also  for  ns  under  Pontius  Pilate,  saffered,  and  was  horied. 

V.  **  And  the  third  day  roee  again  aeoordinf  to  the  Scriptural. 

VI.  **  And  ascended  into  heaTen,  and  slttetn  on  the  right  huid  of  the  Father, 

VII.  **  And  he  shall  come  again  with  glory  to  judge  both  the  quick  and  the  dead, 
whose  kingdom  shall  haTs  no  end. 

VIII.  •«  And  I  beliere  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Lord  and  Gi?er  of  life,  who  pr». 
oeedeth  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  who  with  the  Father  and  the  Son  together  ia  war- 
shinped  and  glorifled,— who  spake  by  the  prophete. 

X  A.  *<  And  1  believe  one  catholie  and  apostolic  church. 

X.  **  I  acknowledge  one  baptism  for  the  remltsion  of  sins. 

XI.  '<  And  I  look  for  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

XII.  **  And  the  life  of  the  world  to  come.    Amen. 

XI II.  "I  most  firmly  admit  and  embrace  apoetolical  and  eedesfawtlcal  tradltlonsa 
and  all  other  ebeerTations  and  constitutions  of  the  same  church. 

XIV.  **  I  do  admit  the  holy  scriptures  in  the  same  sense  that  holy  mother  church 
doth,  whoee  businets  it  is  to  Judge  of  the  true  sense  and  interpretation  of  them ;  and  I 
will  interpret  them  according  to  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  fathers. 

XV.  •<  I  do  profess  and  bslisTe  that  there  are  seven  sacraments  of  the  new  law, 
truly  and  properly  eo  called.  Instituted  by  Jesna  Christ  our  Lord,  and  necessary  to  the 
salvation  of  mankind,  though  not  all  of  them  to  every  one,  viz.  baptism,  confirmation, 
encharist,  penance,  extreme  unction,  ordera  and  marriage,  and  that  they  do  confer 
graee ;  and  that  of  theee,  baptism,  confirmation  and  orders  may  not  be  repeated  without 
eacrilrge.  I  do  also  receive  and  admit  the  received  and  approved  rltee  of  the  catholic 
ebureh  in  her  solemn  administration  of  the  above  said  sacraments. 

XVI.  *<  I  do  embrace  and  receive  all  and  every  thing  that  hath  been  defined  and 
declared  by  the  holy  council  of  Trent  concerning  original  sin  and  justification. 

XVII.  **  I  do  also  profess,  that  in  the  mass  there  is  offered  unto  God  a  true,  proper, 
and  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the  oulck  and  the  dead ;  and  that  in  the  moot  holy  sacra, 
ment  of  the  encharist  there  is  truly,  really,  and  substantially,  the  body  and  blood,  to« 
gether  with  the  soul  and  divinity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  there  is  a  con- 
version made  of  the  whole  substance  of  the  bread  Into  the  hody,  and  of  the  whole 
aubetanee  of  the  wine  into  the  blood ;  which  convenioo  the  (Jatholio  church  calls 
l^ntubetmntiatioR, 

XVII I.  «  I  confess  that  under  one  kind  only,  whole  and  entire  Christ  and  a  true 
aacrament  is  taken  and  received. 

XIX.  '*  I  do  firmly  believe  that  there  la  a  purgatory,  and  that  the  souls  kept  pri- 
soners  there,  do  receive  help  by  the  sufftagss  of  the  faithful. 

XX.  •«  1  do  likewise  believe  that  the  saints  reigning  together  with  Christ,  are  to  be 
worshipped  and  prayed  onto,  and  that  they  do  oIrt  prayers  unto  God  for  um,  and  that 
thrlr  rttica  are  to  be  had  in  veneration. 

XXI.  «  1  do  moet  firmly  assert,  that  the  images  of  Christ,  of  the  blessed  Virgin 
the  mother  of  God,  and  of  other  saints,  ought  to  be  had  and  retained,  and  that  due 
hoBour  and  veneration  ought  to  be  given  them. 

XXII.  **  I  do  affirm,  that  the  power  of  indulgenciee  was  left  by  Christ  in  tha 
dturch,  and  that  the  use  of  them  is  very  beneficial  to  Christian  people. 

XXIIL  **  I  do  acknowledge  the  holy,  catholie,  and  apoetoUc  Roman  Chareh,  to  ha 
the  mother  and  mistreee  of  alichurches ;  and  I  do  promise  and  swear  true  obedience 
to  the  bishop  of  Borne,  the  succceeor  of  St  Peter,  the  prince  of  the  apostles,  and  vicar 
of  Jeeus  Christ. 

XXIV.  «<  I  do  nndoobtedly  receive  and  proliess  all  other  things  which  have  been 
delivered,  defined,  and  declared  by  the  eacred  canone  and  oecumenical  councils,  and 
especially  by  the  holy  synod  of  Trent;  and  all  things  contrary  thereunto,  and  all  here- 
siea  condemned,  mjeeted,  and  anathematiied  by  the  church,  I  do  likewise  condemn, 
r4c«t,  and  anathcmaiisw." 
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History  of  the  Roman  Caiholie  Religion.1  A  short  sketch  of  the 
rise,  progress,  and  decline  of  the  papal  system,  may  not  he  improper  in 
this  place.  When  the  ministers  of  religion,  instead  of  confining  dieniaclfca 
to  the  proper  dischai^  of  their  several  dnties,  aasnnie  a  portion  of  aril 
power,  tnd  comhine  the  priestly  with  the  political  disracter,  tliey  hmwe 
nniformly  proved  themselves  dangerous  to  die  KhertieB,  and  coaaeqvcnily 
to  the  felicity  of  the  homan  race.  In  no  case  has  this  heen  more  clearly 
exemplified  than  in  the  history  of  the  Roman  pontifis.  The  Cbristim  re- 
]igion»  at  first  so  much  despised  hy  the  Romans,  gradually  ohtained  con- 
siderable influence  in  the  empire.  Several  emperors  declared  their  attach- 
ment to  the  new  faith,  and  distinguished  the  profession  of  CfariiftiaRity  by 
many  privileges  which  had  formerly  been  denied  to  it.  WiA  the  poverty 
of  the  primitive  Christians  their  simplicity  was  discarded ;  and  a  form  of 
church-government  was  established  which  had  some  resemblance  to  the 
civil  government  of  the  empire.  In  324,  the  Christian  religion  was  de- 
clared by  Constantino  to  be  the  religion  of  the  Roman  empire.  This  sud- 
den revolution  in  their  fiivour  was  too  powerful  for  the  forbearance  even 
of  Christians ;  they  forgot  the  persecutions  to  which  they  had  themselves  so 
lately  been  subjected,  and  soon  showed  themselves  wilUng  topeivecote  in 
their  turn. 

At  first,  however,  the  chief  men  in  the  Christian  church  were  more 
eagerly  employed  in  the  advancement  of  their  own  power,  than  in  the  de 
pression  of  that  of  their  neighbours.  The  dignitaries  of  the  church  had 
borrowed  the  name  of  bishops  from  tlie  primitive  pastors.  Among  these 
bishops,  as  soon  as  a  coalition  was  effected  between  Church  and  State,  be 
who  presided  in  the  city  of  Rome  had  naturally  the  greatest  influence ; 
and  the  office  of  bishop  of  Rome  was  so  anxiously  courted  that  the  can- 
didates, forgetting  the  peaceable  precepts  of  tlieir  religion,  asserted  their 
several  pretensions  with  the  utmost  violence  and  excited  in  the  city  a 
species  of  civil  war.  The  power  for  which  the  Roman  bishops  contended 
so  furiously  must  have  been  considerable ;  but  it  was  far  from  being  so 
great  originally  as  it  afterwards  became.  The  bishop  of  Rome  as  he  pre- 
sided in  the  churches  of  the  metropolis,  was  accounted  in  a  religious  sense 
the  most  dignified  among  the  Roman  citizens,  but  the  other  bishops  had 
not  yet  been  subjected  to  his  authority,  and  he  had  not  yet  discoverecl  that 
he  was  infallible  ;  neither  had  he  the  power  of  issuing  ecclesiastical  laws, 
that  important  office  being  still  vested  in  the  emperor  or  in  the  councils. 
The  Roman  pontiffs  however  enjoyed  many  advantages.  They  had  easy 
access  to  the  emperor ;  and  many  of  them  seem  to  have  had  sufficient 
penetration  to  make  every  use  of  this  advantage.  Valentinian,  under  the 
influence  of  the  pontifical  advice,  yielded  to  the  Roman  bishop  in  372  tlie 
right  of  jndgmg  the  other  bishops  of  the  empire  in  religious  causes,  lest 
religion  should  be  debased  by  the  intervention  of  civil  authority.  The 
bishope  assembled  in  council  confirmed  this  privilege  in  378 ;  either  not 
foreseeing  the  consequences  of  what  they  did,  or  willing  to  sacrifice  a 
little  of  their  individual  influence  to  the  independence  and  dignity  of  tlieir 
order  in  general,  lliis  was  one  of  the  most  important  steps  towards  that 
power  which  the  bishop  of  Rome  afterwards  acquired,  and  which  he  so 
often  exercised  to  the  disturbance  of  Europe. 

The  authority  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  received  a  temporary  check  when 
the  seat  of  government  was  removed  to  Constantinople.  Tlie  bishop  of 
the  latter  city  now  became  a  formidable  rival  to  his  brother  in  the  west, 
and  the  emperors  were  not  backward  in  encouraging  the  pretensions  of  th« 
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bishop  of  CoaBtandnople,  ae  the  honoure  bestowed  on  him  were  in  some 
degree  reflected  back  on  diemselves.  A  conncil  held  at  Constantinople, 
in  381,  by  the  order  of  Theodosias  the  Great,  determined,  that  the  bishop 
of  the  new  imperial  city  should  rank  next  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  andcon- 
aeqnently  that  he  should  be  superior  to  every  other  dignitary  of  the 
church.  The  bishop  of  Rome  however  was  extremely  jealous  of  a  power 
which  so  suddenly  approached  his  ow&»  and  scrupled  not  to  oppose  with 
all  his  influence  the  newly-created  power— hence  the  origin  of  that  avowed 
rivalry  which  caused  many  disputes  and  altercations^  and  at  length  termi- 
nated in  the  well-known  division  of  the  chuech  into  the  Greek  and  Latin 
communion. 

The  disputes  which  existed  among  the  adherents  of  the  several  leading 
bishops,  induced  Constantino,  commonly  distinguished  by  the  appellation 
of  the  Great,  to  extend  his  care  to  the  state  of  the  Church.  The  degree 
of  pieoedence  of  the  several  dignitaries  was  now  settled,  their  various 
powers  fixed,  and  the  whole  combined  into  a  body.  The  form  bore  some 
resemblance  to  that  of  a  civil  government.  The  afiairs  relating  to  the 
church  were  divided  into  external  and  intemaL  The  external  adininis-* 
tration — ^which  in  these  days  was  by  far  the  most  important — compre' 
hended  whatever  was  connected  with  the  outward  discipline  and  state  of 
the  Church,  and  all  disputes  between  clerical  personages  concerning  their 
civil  rif^its.  This  external  power  the  emperor  took  care  to  reserve  to 
himself.  The  internal  part  of  the  government  comprehended  all  that  re- 
lated to  fionns  of  worship,  with  all  disputable  points  in  themselves  purely 
theological  and  not  connected  with  any  civil  rights.  This  part  of  church- 
goveniment  the  emperor  delivered  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy. 
This  distinctiim  in  ecclesiastical  matters  was  intended  to  restrain  the  cleri- 
cal influenoe,  and  to  keep  the  priests  in  their  proper  place ;  but  the  new 
regulations  were  differently  interpreted  according  to  the  various  abilities  of 
the  aeveral  emperors  and  tushops,  and  a  pontiff  possessed  of  a  vigorous 
mind  often  contrived  to  exeroise  no  small  degree  of  civil  power. 

In  the  mean  time  men  were  becoming  gradually  more  ignorant,  and  that 
system  of  superstition  which  the  pontifls  had  contrived  to  invest  with  the 
appearance  of  religion  was  becoming  daily  more  prevalent.  The  clergy, 
sensible  that  their  exorbitant  claims  could  not  sustain  an  impartial  exami« 
nation,  were  careful  to  render  the  reign  of  ignorance  still  more  extensive, 
and  began  to  insinuate  that  to  favour  the  earthly  ministers  of  the  Deity 
was  an  acceptable  part  of  his  service.  The  credulous  superstition  of  the  great 
gradually  loaded  the  churchmen  with  immense  wealth,  which  while  it  im* 
paired  the  ainoerity  of  their  religions  profession,  increased  their  power,  and 
rendered  the  execution  of  their  ambitious  schemes  more  practicable.  The 
prevalenee  of  ignorance  was  perceived  to  be  so  beneficial  to  the  clerical 
cause  that  its  interosta  were  carefully  advanced,  and  knowledge  was  stig-» 
matiaed  with  the  name  of  impiety.  Hypocrisy  often  concealed  from  the 
world  a  oonrae  of  life,  which  even  superstition  dared  not  to  call  religious  ; 
and  men  rabidly  sunk  into  a  state  of  barbarity  scarcely  superior  to  that  of 
their  savage  ancestors. 

These  abuses  were  common  to  the  prelates  of  the  east,  with  those  of 
the  west.  All  were  equally  fond  of  power,  and  equally  free  of  any 
scruplea  conoeming  the  mode  in  which  it  was  to  be  acquired.  The  Ro- 
man pcmtiff  had  for  some  time  experienced  a  formidable  rival  in  the  bishop 
of  Conatantinople  ;  and  in  the  5th  century  that  prelate  became  a  rival  stiU 
more  formidable.     In  451,  it  was  resolved  by  a  council  at  Cbalcedon,  not- 
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widMtMk^Bf^  die  opponttoa  of  the  Roman  pon^  diet  the  Udhops  of 
Rome  and  of  Constantinople  should  enjoy  equal  dignity  end  an  equal 
ahara  of  power.  Nor  was  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  the  only  riral  with 
whom  the  bishop  of  Rome  was  forced  to  contend.  JuTenal,  bidiop  of 
Jemsalem,  advanced  pretensions  to  an  extensiTe  power,  nor  did  hn  daim 
seem  to  be  deficient  in  foundation.  He  was  bishop  of  that  dty  wUdk 
erery  Christian  confessed  to  be  of  all  others  the  most  saored ;  and  he  might 
be  supposed  to  be  the  most  immediate  successor  of  the  apostles.  No(> 
withstanding  the  force  of  these  claims,  howeTer,  he  was  deficient  in  one 
point  of  more  practical  consequence  than  all  the  rest :  his  wealth  and  po- 
litical infinence  were  not  equal  to  that  of  his  powerful  adrerssries  in  Con- 
stantinople and  in  Rome^  and  the  conquest  of  Palestine  by  the  Mak<Hn- 
edans  soon  rendered  his  office  only  nominal. 

The  progress  of  ambition  is  similar  in  men  of  all  classes.  The  addition 
whidi  hftd  been  made  to  the  dignity  of  the  bishop  of  Constantinople,  in- 
atead  of  satisfying  his  wishes  had  only  rendered  them  more  exwbitant. 
He  was  now  accounted  equal  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  he  desired  to  be 
superior.  The  Roman  pontiff  opposed  the  arts  of  the  Constantim^lilan 
with  similar  arts,  and  hb  usurpations  with  similar  usurpations.  John, 
bishop  of  Constantinople,  under  the  title  of  tBcumemcalt  or  universal  bishop, 
had,  in  588,  summoned  a  council  to  assemble  at  Constantinople.  This 
title  was  by  no  means  new,  but  the  power  which  the  eastern  bishop  now 
possessed,  had  rendered  it  odious  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  Gregory  used 
all  his  influence  to  procure  its  abrogation,  though  without  success.  He  in- 
deed succeeded  in  procuring  a  declaration  that  his  formidable  rival  was  not 
to  be  considered  as  his  superior ;  but  he  sought  to  make  him  be  regarded  as 
something  less  than  his  equal.  These  exertions  were  suocessfnl  in  the 
western  parts  of  Europe,  but  not  in  the  east.  The  two  prelates  now  di- 
vided among  them  the  whole  ecclesiastical  power  in  the  Christian  world ; 
but  the  power  of  the  western  bishop  became  daily  more  coosiderahle, 
while  that  of  the  eastern  bishop  continued  long  stationary,  and  at  length, 
when  Constantinople  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  was  almost  entirrly 
annihilated. 

The  sovereign  of  the  western  churches  now  began  to  insinuate  those 
doctrines  which  lie  afterwards  so  successfully  established.  He  hesitated 
not  to  assert  that  he  was  God's  vicegerent,  and  his  yisible  representative 
on  earth.  At  length,  Bonifisce  III.  had  influence  suffident  with  Pbocas — 
one  of  those  princes  who  disgraced  the  eastern  part  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire— ^to  prevail  with  him  to  take  the  title  of  oecumenical,  or  univenal 
bishop,  ftt>m  the  head  of  the  Greek,  and  bestow  it  on  the  head  of  the  Latin 
churdi.  This  title  which  the  Roman  pontiff  was  so  unwilling  to  c<Misider  as 
implying  any  superiority  when  enjoyed  by  his  rival,  was  no  sooner  bestowed 
on  himself  than  he  discovered  tlut  the  inference  of  superiority  necessarily 
followed,  and  immediately  called  himself  the  supreme  head  c^the  Christian 
church.  The  state  of  Europe  during  the  8th  century  was  peculiarly  fitted 
for  advancing  the  designs  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  Europe  was  at  this 
time  distracted  by  almost  continual  wars  ;  usurpations  were  frequesit,  and 
the  usurpers,  anxious  to  produce  in  the  minds  of  the  people  an  idea  of  tlie 
justice  of  their  pretensions,  eagerly  laid  hold  of  the  influence  of  the  pon- 
tiff for  that  purpose ;  clerical  favour  was  courted  as  the  surest  means  of 
attaining  power  and  of  securing  it  when  attained  ;  no  method  of  managing 
the  minds  of  the  vulgar  equalled  that  founded  on  their  superstitions  pre- 
judices, and  none  was  more  extensively  resorted  to.      Had  the  Roman 
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pontifF  possessed  no  mode  of  enforcing  his  decisions,  his  power  woqld  not, 
perhaps,  ever  hare  attained  that  extent  which  it  soon  reached.  Excoin- 
nranication,  however,  was  a  formidable  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the 
elergy.  Not  satisfied  with  depriving  an  offender  of  those  privileges  pro- 
perly called  religions,  they  caused  him  to  be  regarded  as  an  outcast  from 
society,  and  to  iiold  any  intercoune  with  him  was  to  participate  of  his 
crime.  It  was  thus  that  the  power  of  the  clergy  became  so  formidable 
not  only  to  private  individuals  but  to  kings  and  nations.  The  former  were 
degraded  from  their  royal  state,  and  their  subjects  absolved  from  their  al- 
legiance. The  latter  were  liable  to  the  sentence  of  interdiction.  Such 
powers  were  of  the  greatest  utility  to  the  clerical  influence,  and  tended 
much  to  advance  the  grandeur  of  the  Roman  bishop.  Perhaps  too  the 
nature  of  that  religion  which  had  prevailed  among  the  western  and  north- 
em  nations  of  Europe  previous  to  their  conversion  to  Christianity  tended 
to  confirm  the  practice  of  excommunication.  The  Druids  had  exercised  a 
similar  power ;  and  the  rude  Europeans,  when  they  embraced  the  Christian 
frith,  considered  the  priests  as  another  kind  of  Druids,  the  Roman  pontiff 
being  the  chief  of  that  order,  and  readily  transferred  to  the  one  all  the 
power  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  other. 

During  the  8th  century,  the  power  of  the  Roman  bishop  arrived  at  a 
degree  of  greatness  hitherto  unexampled.  Pepin,  mayor  of  the  palace,  or 
in  other  words,  prime-minister  to  Childeiic  III.  king  of  France,  imagined 
that  he  was  well-qualified  to  fill  the  throne  of  his  master.  The  States  of 
France  had  been  brought  to  favour  his  cause  ;  but  he  was  anxious  to  give 
his  usurpation  somewhat  of  the  appearance  of  justice.  It  was  resolved, 
therefore,  to  lay  the  case  before  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  to  learn  from  him 
whether  the  divine  law  permitted  a  warlike  people  to  depose  a  king  of  a 
pusillanimous  temper,  and  to  elect  one  whose  temper  and  qualities  more 
nearly  resembled  those  whom  he  was  to  govern.  The  pontiff  stood  in 
need  of  the  assistance  of  some  powerful  monarch  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
vancing his  ambitious  projects,  and  his  answer  was  such  as  Pepin  desired ; 
CbiJderic  was  deposed  and  his  treacherous  servant  stepped  into  his  throne. 
The  Roman  bishop  soon  after  made  a  journey  into  France,  absolved  Pepin 
of  the  oath  of  allegiance  which  he  had  formerly  sworn  to  Childeric  his 
master ;  and  to  ccmfirm  his  title,  crowned  him  with  his  own  band,  and 
anointed  him,  his  wife,  and  his  two  sons,  with  holy  oil.  This  complaisance 
was  not  lost :  the  pontiff  received  from  P^in  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna, 
and  thus  became  a  prince  possesised  of  temporal  power. 

Tlie  Roman  prelate  now  sought  to  engross  that  power  which  had  for- 
merly been  divided  among  the  numerous  subordinate  clergy,  but  the  exe- 
cution of  this  scheme  was  much  more  difficult  than  that  of  the  former. 
The  kings  of  Europe,  for  the  most  part,  willingly  yielded  their  power  in 
religions  matters,  convinced  that  the  concession  was  highly  meritorious  ; 
but  to  deprive  the  clergy  of  much  of  their  clerical  power  was  not  so  easy 
an  undertaking.  The  Roman  bishop  affirmed,  that  he  was  consecrated  by 
Christ  to  be  the  supreme  judge  and  head  of  the  church,  and  that, 
consequently,  neither  bishops  nor  councils  possessed  any  power  but  what 
was  derived  from  him.  Epistles,  acts  of  councils,  and  similar  documents 
were  foiged,  for  the  purpose  of  inculcating  this  doctrine;  and  though 
numy,  perhaps,  wondered  at  it,  few  in  those  dark  ages  were  able  either 
to  detect  the  fallacy  of  the  doctrine  itself  or  the  futility  of  the.  arguments 
on  which  it  was  founded.  . 
-L.Tbe  Roman. pontiff  .having  been  .so  successful  in  the  accumulation  of 

II.  So 
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power,  WM  dnofi  jnttafied  in  MMimiiig  the  tides  of  puwter  of  the  «otU» 
and  pepe  or  nniverral  father.     Bat  the  nnlimited  nature  of  hia  pteteoMOfna 
hecame  at  length  endent,  and  was  nolentlf  oppoaed  both  by  the  teroporml 
Bovereigns  and  by  the  bishopo.     The  history  of  the  popes,  from  the  1 1th 
century,  consists  almost  entirriy  of  a  detail  of  the  Taiioiis  schemes  formed 
by  the  pontiffs  for  their  own  aggrmdisementy  and  by  the  several  kangiB 
and  bishops  for  the  purpose  oif  restraining  them  within  proper  limita. 
Yet  notwithstanding  emery  effort  to  the  contrary,  the  e:(ertioas  of  the 
popes  were  for  some  time  snecessfnl.     Sndi  was  the  arrogance  wliick 
they  display  that  they  sempled  not  to  affirm  that  tlie  whole  earth  wms 
their  property,  and  that  its  nnmeroos  sorereigns  held  their  dominions  only 
as  their  Tassals ;  at  the  same  time  there  never  was  a  pope  soffidently 
conrageons  to  reduce  under  his  dominion  the  whole  of  Italy,  by  declaring 
himself  its  legislator  and  political  head ;  either  because  it  was  thought  that 
the  priestly  goremment  could  not  support  such  a  weight,  or  that  the 
jealousy  of  other  powers  would  prove  an  ohstacle  to  its  views.  Henee  the 
popes  were  habitually  careful  to  prevent  any  single  ruler  ever  goveniiug 
the  whole ;  fearing,  that  by  hia  preponderating  force,  he  would  be  able  to 
dictate  laws  even  to  themselves.     Theur  political  interaat  induced  them  to 
keep  the  country  divided  into  many  amall  stales,  each  dependent  on  dnefe, 
who  received  from  the  pontiff  or  his  cardinnb  their  impulse  and  motion ; 
but  to  prevent  tliis  design  from  being  discovered,  they  had  the  canning  to 
conceal  it  by  all  the  artifices  of  which  they  were  capable.     Having  as 
many  trumpeten  as  there  were  priests  and  monks,  and  holding,  as  it  wei^ 
in  their  hands  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people,  the  popes  caoaed  it  to 
be  believed,  that  they,  as  the  suooessors  of  St  Petar  aiid  the  interpietsn 
of  the  Divine  gospel,  had  proved  themselves  the  true  supporten  of  univer- 
sal freedom,  by  not  permitting  so  fine  a  country  aa  that  under  thmr  can 
to  be  subject  to  anv  individuiJ  tyrant.     At  the  same  time,  instead  of  the 
general  denomination  of  <  Italian,'  they  substituted  not  oidy  those  of 
Sicilians,  PugUeslans,  Romans,  Tuscans,  Venetiana,  Lombards,  Genoese, 
Piedmontese,  Ike  but  also  the  naoMa  of  Fbrenttnea,  Siennese,  Bolegnese, 
Ariminese,  Paduans,  Pavians,  Brescians,  and  others,  of  as  many  miamhle 
municipalities  as  formed  republics,  governed  by  their  own  laws.     Each  of 
these,  excited  to  animosity  and  mutual  antipathy,  while  it  thought  it  waa 
fighting  in  support  of  its  own  liberty,  was  made  to  tear  some  other  to 
pieces,  and  thus  perpetuate  the  general  weakness  and  servitude  which 
were  the  certain  fruits  of  their  fatal  divisions.     Hence  it  arose,  that  the 
once  powerful  Italy,  not  poasessiBg  that  union  from  which  would  have 
resulted  its  general  force  and  independence,  hut  en  the  contrary,  contain- 
ing in  its  own  bosom  the  malignant  germ  of  disunion  and  debility,  became 
the  miserable  prey  of  all  the  foreign  armies  that  invaded  and  subdoed  it 
piece  by  piece.     What  remedy  could  be  applied  to  sudi  an  evil,  when  the 
inhabitants  of  every  province,  and  often  of  every  city,  considered  their 
very  neighboun  as  foreignere  or  enemies,  and  rejoiced  aa  much  at  the  mia- 
fortnnes  that  happened  to  them,  as  they  would  have  done  had  a  poaitive 
benefit  accrued  to  themselves  ?  IVuly  indeed  is  it  said,  *  If  a  kingdom  be 
divided  against  itself,  that  kingdom  cannot  stand  V   By  tiiese  means  the 
popes  succeeded  in  dividing  the  people  of  Italy,  rendering  them  oalpahle 
even  in  the  love  they  felt  for  their  country,  and  extracting  from  a  virtaous 
sentiment  the  germ  of  the  most  mischievous  vice,  thus  transforming  the 
very  desire  of  liberty  into  an  instrument  of  servitude. 

While  the  power  of  the  popes  was  thus  gradually  augmeiited,  rahgimi  do- 
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gmiemted  into  the  moet  absard  rapersthioii,  and  at  length  lost  all  semblance 
of  what  it  had  formerly  been.  The  worship  of  saints  was  introdnced  at  an 
ettfly  period.  They  were  invoked  to  make  use  of  their  influence  in  heaven 
for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  spiritual  welfiuie  of  the  devotee.  The 
reverence  paid  to  saints,  introduced  the  representation  of  them  by  images. 
Invoeations  were  directed  towards  these  idols;  and  the  same  veneration 
which  was  entertained  towards  the  images  of  the  saints,  was  held  to  be 
doe  to  their  relics,  or  snch  parts  of  their  bodies  or  garments  as  had  been 
pieeerved  horn  tiie  ravages  of  time.  The  notion  of  an  intermediate  state 
between  complete  happiness  and  complete  misery  had  formed  part  of  the 
creed  of  many  of  the  ancient  nations.  This  idea  was  again  revived  and 
confirmed  by  sevend  scriptnral  texts.  To  pray  for  the  dead  thus  became 
meritorious,  and  the  ecclesiastics  proportioned  the  frequency  and  the  fer- 
vency of  their  prayers  to  the  sums  received  for  them.  It  is  easy  to  per- 
ceive that  no  traffic  could  be  more  profitable.  As  the  riches  of  the  churdh 
increased,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  its  outward  splendour  and  cere- 
moniea  would  be  proportionally  augmented.  The  administration  of  the 
sacraments  became  pompous  and  formal ;  and  the  celebration  of  mass  was 
made  a  constant  part  of  religions  worship.  Every  church  havinfi;  its 
peculiar  saints  had  likewise  its  peculiar  festivals;  and  thus  at  length  the 
greater  part  of  the  people's  time  was  occupied  by  the  frivolities  of  super- 
stition. These  trifling  ceremonies  first  began  to  prevail  in  the  6th  century; 
their  number  was  continually  increased ;  and  during  the  8th  century  they 
arrived  at  that  pitch  of  extravagance,  which  afterwards  remained  a  peculiar 
charuteristic  of  the  Romish  church. 

When  the  mind  has  deviated  from  the  path  of  truth,  its  deviations  soon 
become  altogether  unaccountable.  Tired  of  endeavouring  to  conciliate 
the  good  will  of  the  Deity  by  doing  good  to  others,  the  religionists  of  the 
8th  century  endeavoured  to  acquire  the  divine  favour,  by  inflicting  pen- 
ance upon  themselves.  As  the  sufferings  of  the  saints  m  this  world  are 
intended  as  introductory  to  their  happiness  in  the  next,  it  was  conceived 
to  be  a  necessary  consequence,  that  hardships,  voluntarily  inflicted,  were 
still  more  meritorious  than  such  as  took  place  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
events.  His  introduced  a  nraltitude  of  mortifications  almost  equalling  the 
voluntary  penances  common  in  the  East.  To  enumerate  the  various  spe- 
cies of  mortification  which  were  invented  and  practised  is  impossible, 
since  they  corresponded  to  the  inflamed  fancies  of  individuals.  In 
these  self-inflicted  austerities  consisted  the  religion  of  the  numerous 
ecclesiastics;  such  practices  however  suited  those  only  who  dedicated 
almost  the  whole  of  their  time  to  religious  exercises.  The  religion 
of  the  great  took  a  different  turn.  Tney  had  not  leisure,  and  pro- 
bably had  not  much  inclination,  to  practise  the  virtues  of  mortification ; 
bat  the  priests  affirmed  that  to  build  elegant  churches,  to  endow  them 
with  considerable  revenues,  and  to  advance  in  every  shape  the  tem- 
poral interest  of  those  who  lived  by  their  religion,  were  actions  so  meri- 
torious as  completely  to  atone  for  the  g^reatest  transgressions.  Such  a 
mode  of  religion  peculiarly  fitted  the  great.  It  left  them  at  full  liberty  to 
indulge  in  every  vice^  provided  they  dedicated  to  the  use  of  the  clergy  a 
part  of  their  superfluous  wealth ;  and  this  species  of  religion  at  lengtib  so 
enriched  the  clerical  order  that  in  many  countries  no  less  than  one-half  of 
the  most  valuable  lands  was  in  their  possession.  There  is  scarcely  any 
mode  of  action,  however  indifferent  in  appearance,  that  has  not  in  some 
age  or  country  heea  connected  with  religion.      Pilgrimages  to  places 
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accounted  sacred  have  been  rery  generally  reckoned  among  the  aets  of 
piety :  such  pUgrimagea  were  daring  the  8th  centary  very  commoo  in 
Europe.  The  diorchea  containing  parttcnlar  images  or  the  relics  of  par- 
ticnlar  saints  were  esteemed  as  being  more  than  commonly  holy;  and  to 
perform  a  pilgrimage  to  one  of  these  was  sufficient  to  atone  lor  oaaay 
offences;  bat  above  all,  a  jonmey  to  Jerasalem  was  esteemed  as  anfficieni 
to  expiate  the  most  atrocious  crimes. 

During  the  1  ith  centary  a  dispute  had  arisen  concerning  the  langaage 
in  which  it  was  proper  to  celebrate  divine  worship.   Common  ssase  woald 
immediately  have  asserted  that  it  ought,  among  different  natisns,  to  be 
celebrated  in  their  peculiar  languages :  but  it  was  the  interest  of  the  dericai 
order  that  ignorance  should  be  as  prevalent  as  possible,  and  it  was  enacted* 
therefore,  that  in  the  western  parts  of  Europe,  divine  worship  should  be 
celebrated  in  the  Latin  language.   It  was  believed  that  the  mysteriousaess 
of  the  tongue  rendered  it  more  proper  for  the  purposes  of  religion;  mud 
men  intrusted  their  consciences  to  the  care  of  the  priest^  knowing  little  of 
religion  but  its  extenial  forms  and  ceremonies.     The  art  of  printing,  by 
making  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  infinitely  more  easy,  tended  aaore 
than  any  other  cause  to  enlighten  the  human  understanding,  and  to  remove 
those  prejudices  which  had  almost  obliterated  human  reason.     Many  be- 
gan to  suspect  that  the  pope's  authority  was  not  entirely  divine,  and  that 
his  decisions  sometimes  fell  short  of  infallibility ;  but  few  were  wiQing,  by 
an  avowal  of  their  principles,  to  expose  themselves  to  the  fulminations  of 
the  Roman  pontiff.     A  dispute  concerning  the  traffic  in  indulgences  gave 
rise  to  that  reformation  in  religion  which  has  produced  in  Europe  changes 
so  astonishing.     The  power  and  wealth  of  the  Roman  pontiff  were  great ; 
but  the  many  projects  in  which  the  popes  involved  themselves  demanded 
immense  sums.     Leo  X.  was  not  less  ambitious  than  his  predecessors,  and 
his  liberality  in  the  encouragement  of  the  arts,  rendered  the  pontifical  re- 
venue inferior  to  the  wants  of  the  pontiff.     Ilie  most  effectual  method  of 
filling  his  empty  coffers  he  considered  to  be  extending  the  traffic  in  par- 
dons and  indalgences ;  and  different  persons  were  authorized  to  engage 
themselves  in  this  species  of  commerce.     The  monks,  in  the  diffimnt 
countries,  were  generally  employed  as  the  pope's  agents,  and  they  vied 
with  each  other  in  the  exertions  which  they  made  for  his  interests.     At 
Wittemberg,  in  Germany,  the  management  of  the  trade  in  indulgences 
had  been  bestowed  on  the  Augustine  friars ;  but  in  a  short  time  the  Domini- 
cans had  the  art  to  procure  the  removal  of  it  into  their  own  hands.  Shortly 
afterwards,  Martin  Luther,  an  Augustine  friar,  began  to  call  in  question 
the  rectitude  of  that  practice,  in  which  his  order  had  been  formerly  en- 
gaged ;  and,  entering  more  fully  into  a  notion  which  had  formeriy  had 
some  influence  on  his  mind,  he  at  last  pronounced  the  whole  doctrine  of 
indulgences  to  be  grossly  erroneous,  and  entered,  with  the  zeal  of  an 
apostle  and  the  spirit  of  a  martyr,  upon  that  glorious  work  of  refor- 
mation, the  rise  and  progress  of  which  we  have  already  sketched  in 
our  history  of  Germany.      The  name  of  Luther  recals  to  our  mind 
those  extraordinary  men  who  seem  to  have  been  expressly  **  minted 
and  charactered"  by  heaven   in  reference  to  some   great  work  to  be 
accomplished  by  them,  and  to  the  circumstances  of  the  age  in  which 
they  were  to  fulfil  their  destiny.    Men  that  bear  upon  themselves  the  visi- 
ble stamp  of  a  commissioning  providence.     Endowed  with  so  strong  and 
sagacious  an  understanding  as  qualified  him  to  detect  substantial  truth, 
by  a  native  penetration  which  even  the  subtleties  of  scholastic  learning 
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trera  unable  to  peirerty — ^]ret  comUnedwith  such  skill  and  masteiy  in  the 
<lialecto  of  the  schools  as  enabled  him  to  torn  even  a  fiftlse  logic  to  the  sup* 
port  of  truth,  and  overcome  her  opponents  at  their  own  wei^^nms ;  possessed 
of  bold,  daring,  stiaigbt-forwaid  talents  for  action,  which  went  right  through 
aod  dissipated  into  dnat  the  cobweb  arts  of  those  who  sought  to  entangle 
him, — yet  without  ever  losing  that  studious,  erudite,  and  contemplative 
character  of  mind  which  elevated  him  even  in  the  eyes  of  his  antagonists, 
far  above  the  level  of  a  hasty  and  unlearned  innovator,— «he  was  equally 
suited  for  maintaining  the  cause  of  truth  before  the  senate  of  the  univer- 
aity  and  the  diet  of  the  empire, — ^he  wa^  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  age,  the  first  at  once  of  practical  reformers  and  of  academic  con- 
troversialiBts.   To  these  qualifications  of  talent  he  added  others  of  disposi- 
tion not  less  strikingly  adapted  to  the  cause  which  he  had  to  maintain,  and 
to  the  ctfcnmstances  in  which  he  had  to  assert  it.  A  fervid  and  enthusiastic 
^  sense  of  the  height  of  his  vocation,  which  in  so  great  a  cause  we  may  par- 
don if  it  occasionally  ran  into  fisLntasy  and  something  like  presumption, — 
an  eager  impetuosity  of  temper  of  which  even  the  excesses  at  least  in  his 
great  dispute  with  Rome  are  almost  justified  by  the  magnitude  and  shame- 
lessness  of  the  abuses  he  opposed, — a  quickness  and  decision  of  purpose 
which  made  him  always  take  the  shortest  way  to  his  ends,  and  g^t  over  it 
at  the  speediest  pace, — an  invincible  enei^  of  will,  and  steadfastness  of 
resolution  which  no  danger  could  affright,  no  power  could  overawe,  no 
difficulty  could  tire  out— -combined  in  forming  him  to  a  moral  character 
which  in  the  strength  of  its  lineaments,  and  the  magnitude  of  its  effects,  is 
second  only  to  that  of  the  greatest  of  Christian  heroes, — Paul,  the  apostle 
of  the  Gentiles.     Thus  was  established  that  religious  liberty  which  gra- 
dually extended  itself  from  Germany  to  the  other  nations  of  Europe;  and 
thus  the  Catholic  hierarchy  received  a  shock  which  has  brought  about  al- 
most the  entire  annihilation  of  that  once  formidable  power.     No  event 
recorded  in  history  has  had  a  more  powerful  effect  in  altering  the  condi- 
tion of  the  human  race.     To  it  Europe  owes  a  great  part  of  that  superior 
civilization  which  it  at  present  enjoys ;  and  religion  much  of  that  purity 
which  it  exbibito.     To  trace  these  consequences  in  then-  various  ramifica- 
tions, is  an  undertaking  for  which  this  cannot  be  reckoned  the  proper 
place* 

Government.']  The  government  is  an  elective  monarchy.  The  pope, 
who  has  the  legislative  and  executive  power,  is  elected  by  the  college 
of  cardinals  from  amongst  themselves.  The  number  of  cardinals  is  gene- 
rally about  seventy — seldom  more  than  two  or  three  under  or  over.  Of 
these  the  greater  part  are  altogether  insignificant  and  passive,  and  mere 
tools  in  the  hands  of  a  few  active  leaders.  These  efficient  persons  again 
are  generally  divided,  when  a  conclave  is  held,  into  two  regular  factions 
or  parties;  the  one  consisting  of  those  who  had  held  office  in  the  time  of 
the  last  pope, — the  other  of  those  who  had  been  raised  into  consequence 
by  his  immediate  predecessor:  for  as  popes  are  generally  elected  in 
advanced  life,  their  partissans  survive  them  for  a  long  time,  and  acquire,  by 
experience  and  management,  an  influence  quite  equal  to  that  which  belongs 
to  the  recent  possessors  of  authority.  A  third  interest  in  conclaves,  and 
often  the  most  considerable  of  any,  is  that  of  the  foreign  cardinals,  who 
represent  the  political  views  of  the  catholic  States  to  which  they  respec- 
tively belong.  Since  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  when  the  over- 
bearing supremacy  of  the  holy  see  first  began  to  be  questioned,  the  Ca- 
tholic powers  have  commonly  insisted  on  the  papal  election  being  made 
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OQ  the  principle  of  the  balanoe  of  powers*— tad  Fmooe,  Spauiy  and  Por- 
tugal, have  alnrays  claimed  and  ezerdaed  the  power  of  interpoaing  with 
an  absolute  veio  against  any  individual  nomination.  It  ia  enoogh  to  ex- 
clude any  candidate,  that  the  rqireaentative  of  any  of  these  powen  shaB 
announce,  II  mio  lie  non  lo  tmoU,  Austria  snhsttmtiaUy  enjoys  the  same 
right,  though  it  is  not  formally  recognised*  Since  the  time  of  Adrian  VI., 
who  was  obtruded  by  Charles  V.,  fdl  the  popes  hate  been  Italiana.  Tkt 
cardinals,  who  are  all  settled  in  that  coontry,  are  resolute  not  to  give 
themselves  a  foreign  master  ;'*-«nd  the  States  that  must  otherwise  ooDtend 
for  the  preference,  are  generally  content  with  Uie  compromise.  The  only 
other  general  principle  seems  to  be,  that  the  choice  shall  fall  oft  one  with 
talent  enough  to  save  the  office  from  degradation  and  abuse,  but  not  of 
that  commanding  genius  that  would  defy  control,  or  disdain  asststanee. 
Constitutionally,  the  pope  is  a  very  absolute  sovereign ;  but,  in  practice,  he 
is  generally  but  the  head  of  an  Oligarchy.  When  the  election  is  completed, 
the  new  elected  pope  is  publicly  proclaimed,  and  crowned  with  great 
solemnity  with  the  triple  crown,  which  is  attached  to  a  mitre,  after 
which  he  takes  possession  of  his  episcopal  church  of  the  Lateran.  Hit 
residoice  is  at  Rome,  where  he  has  two  splendid  palaces,  the  Vatican  and 
Quirinal.  He  is  obliged  always  to  wear  a  particular  kind  of  dress,  to 
which  belongs  the  ring  of  St  Peter.  He  calk  himself  Servu9  iServoruntf 
and  Catholica  Ecdesim  episcopu^;  and  is  addressed  by  the  titles  of 
HoHnesB)  and  Holy  Father.  He  has  a  numerous  court.  The  highest 
college  of  the  church  is  that  of  the  cardinals;  they  ought  to  be  70  in 
number,  but  are  seldom  complete.  They  are  perfectly  equal  in  rank,  and 
have  a  particular  dress,  with  a  red  hat.  Their  dignity  is  not  accompanied 
by  any  revenue ;  but  they  are  of  course  always  in  possession  of  rich  bene- 
fices besides.  They  are  named  by  the  pope ;  but  most  of  the  Catholic 
powers  have  a  right  of  presentation.  The  principal  ministers  of  the  pope 
are  chosen  from  among  them.  Each  cardinal,  and  consequently  each  pope, 
has  to  swear  to  certain  articles,  among  which  are  the  inalienability  of  all 
the  benefices  and  lands  of  the  Church  considered  as  the  dominions  of  St 
Peter.  The  consistorium  of  Rome  is  the  first  office  of  administration ; 
the  peculiar  branches  are  administrated  by  congregations,  at  the  head  of 
which  is  a  cardinal.  The  laws  are  the  Roman  and  canon  law ;  but  a  new 
code  is  projected. 

Revenue.^  The  revenue  is  greatly  diminished  in  comparison  with 
those  times  when  the  Pope  received  tithes  from  the  whole  Christian  world. 
Balbi  supposes  it  may  amount  to  £1,237,000;  but  there  is  a  considerable 
deficit,  the  expense  always  exceeding  the  revenue ;  and  the  debts  are  sup- 
posed to  amount  to  nearly  £25,000,000. 

Military  and  Naval  Force,'}  The  military  force  maintained  by  the 
States  of  the  Church  is  said  to  amount  to  8,000 ;  by  others  it  b  estimated 
at  12,000  men,  among  whom  are  40  Swiss,  forming  the  Pope's  body- 
guard. There  is  no  navy ;  there  were  formerly  a  few  galleys,  but  they 
have  been  destroyed.  It  is  in  contemplation  to  build  a  few  small  vessels 
of  war.  The  States  of  the  Church  are  divided  into  the  dominions  of 
Rome,  and  17  delegations. 

I.  THB  DOMINIONS  Ot  ROME. 

These  occupy  the  W.  part  of  the  Campagna  di  Roma ;  their  surface  is 
about  900  square  miles,  with  250,000  inhabitants.  In  the  W.  along  the  sea, 
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tiic  country  is  flat  anil  sandy,  and  the  soil  everywhere  volcanic  The  Al- 
banian mountains  rise  in  the  £•  where  the  conntoy  becomee  more  romantic, 
pleasant,  and  populous. 

Cihf  cf  Rome.^  Rome,  the  ancient  HomOf  the  capital  of  the  State,  and 
residence  of  the  pope,  though  no  longer  the  capital  of  the  world,  is  still  one 
of  its  most  remarkable  cities ;  and  so  long  as  it  preserves  the  Pantheon  and 
church  of  St  Peter,  the  Coliseum,  the  Vatican,  the  Sistinian  chapel,  its 
magnificent  palaces  filled  with  the  treasures  of  ancient  and  modem  art, 
its  Apollo,  and  its  *  population  des  statues,'  it  will  remain  the  boast  and 
wonder  of  Europe.     Still  Rome,  like  Babylon  and  Persepolis,  affords  one 
of  die  most  striking  lessons  recorded  in  the  instructive  page  of  history 
and  the  SKperience  of  man^  of  the  instability  of  human  grandeur,  and  the 
mutability  of  imperial  power.     While  the  Divine  malediction  has  been  so 
completely  fulfilled  upon  the  Oolden  CUy,  (Babylon,)  that  it  is  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  travellers  can  recognize  its  ruins,  or  the  moat  accurate 
geogmphers  fix  its  site,  the  seven  hills  on  which  the  JBiemal  city  once 
stood,  are  still  inhabited  by  a  few  miserable  friars,  and  their  more  miser- 
able dependants ;  but  the  silence  of  solitude,  and  the  awful  ai^ct  of  a 
desolation  too  vast  to  be  grasped  by  tny  effort  of  imagination,  chill  the 
heart  of  the  beholder,  and  forcibly  remind  him  of  that  total  oblivion  to 
whidi  she  too  is  hastening  under  the  insupportable  weight  of  the  divine 
denunciation.     Yet  it  is  not  the  paltry  stream  of  the  yellow  Tiber  gliding 
lonely  through  the  dreary  wastes  of  the  Campagna,— -it  is  not  the  hetero- 
geneous mixture  of  meanness  and  magnificence,  of  wealth  and  poverty — 
2boae  striking  features  of  modem  Rome— *that  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
classical  <4»erver, — ^it  is  the  people  that  once  inhabited  these  ruins,  with 
all  the  accompanying  dreumstanoes  of  their  past  history  and  glory,  that 
crowd  upon  ue  imagination.     It  is  here  that  the  shades  of  demigods  and 
heroes,  of  statesmen  and  orators,  of  poets  and  philosophers,  pass  in  review 
before  the  contemplative  mind ;  a  Virgil  and  a  Horace,  a  Livy  and  a 
Tacitus,  the  Scipios,  and  Sylla,  and  Marius,  and  Pompey,  and  Ciesar,  and 
Cicero,  and  Brutus,  and  Cato,  pass  in  solemn  array  before  us;  we  are  for- 
cibly reminded  of  the  ceaseless  changes  of  the  extemal  world,  of  the 
wreck  of  man,  and  his  works  and  his  inventions ;  we  view  as  it  were  a  vast 
funereal  procession  which  conveys  individuals,  kingdoms,  and  empires,  with 
their  passions,  their  monuments,  and  their  languages,  to  that  oblivious  gulf 
where  remembrance  is  lost;  we  behold  the  wise  Greeks  disappear,  and 
the  gulf  close  upon  the  mighty  Romans,  while  a  faint  murmur  of  their 
languages,  ere  long  to  be  lost  in  utter  and  eternal  silence,  echoes  feebly 

upon  the  ear. 

AIm  the  lofty  eity!  and  alaa 

The  trebly  handrad  triumphs !  and  the  day 

When  Brutui  made  the  dagger's  edge  surpass 

The  cooqn0ror*B  sword  in  bearing  fiime  away ! 

Alas,  for  TuUy*s  Toioe,  and  ViigU*B  lay. 

And  Liyy's  pictured  ragei'^but  these  shall  be 

Her  resurrection ;  all  beside— decay. 

Alas,  for  euth,  for  never  shall  we  see 

That  brightness  in  her  eye  she  bore  when  Rome  was  free ! 

Rome  stood  originally  on  seven  hills ;  three  other  hills  were  afterwards 
enclosed  within  its  walls.  It  was  divided  into  14  wards  by  Augustus 
CsBsar ;  and  attained  its  utmost  extent  in  the  reign  of  Valerian,  when  its 
circumference  exceeded  50  miles.  We  are  unable  frem  want  of  authentic 
documents  to  ascertain  the  utmost  extent  of  its  population ;  some  rating 
it  at  6,800,000  in  the  time  of  Trajim :  whilst  others — amongst  whom  we 
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miut  rank  the  celebrated  Gibbon — ^tbinkthat  it  never  exceeded  1,260,000. 
In  1819  modern  Rome  was  ascertained  by  censns  to  contain  134,161 
inbabitants  ;  and  in  1829  tbe  population  had  inereaaed  to  144,541  aook. 
Rome,  when  in  the  fall  blaze  of  its  gloty,  contained  700  templet,  and 
altars  innnmerable;  3  Senacula;  21  BasiUc^B  or  stately  palaces  for 
tbe  administration  of  jostice ;  15  NymphuB  or  great  halls  for  mairisge 
ceremonies ;  2077  Dcmea  or  splendid  palaces ;  and  a  vast  number  of 
private  houses,  called  Insula!^  so  separated  from  one  another  that  a  mm 
might  easily  go  round  them ;  145  public  oflHoes ;  2  large  bo^tals ;  22 
famous  porticoes  where  the  people  might  walk  in  time  of  rain  or  avoid 
tbe  excessive  heats  of  a  meridian  sun  ;  29  public  libraries  ;  5  colleges  or 
academies  for  the  instruction  of  youth  ;  254  mills  for  grinding  com ;  327 
granaries;  39  colossuses  of  brass,  and  51  of  marble.  Eleven  coiossal 
statues  adorned  the  capitol  alone  ;  and  19  of  gold,  and  30  of  solid  silver 
glittered  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  Within  its  walls  were  also  cowited 
six  enormous  obelisks,  42  lesser  ones,  with  many  pyramids,  32  sacred 
groves,  14  aqueducts,  105  fountains,  1352  lakes  or  pools  bronglit  into  the 
city  from  several  springs,  17  great  squiures  or  forums,  117  public  badn — 
amongst  which  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Dioelesian  and  CaracaUa,- 
former  of  which  had  marble  seats  for  3,200  persons  *  to  baAhe  in 
seeing  one  another,  and  the  latter  1,600  seats  of  polished  marUe — and 
909  private  baths.  The  golden  palace  of  the  worthless  Nero  was  the  most 
large  and  splendid  of  imperial  Rome.  In  the  threshold  stood  a  coloaasl 
etatue  of  that  emperor  120  feet  high.  It  had  three  porticos,  eadi  a  mile 
in  length,  and  supported  by  three  rows  of  pillan.  The  garden  resembled 
a  park,  and  contained  an  immense  piece  of  water,  with  woods,  vineysids,  and 
pasture-groimds.  On  the  banks  of  the  lake  rose  various  edifices  rasemblitag 
towns.  In  the  palace  itself,  the  rooms  were  lined  with  gold,  gems,  and 
mother-of-pearl ;  and  the  ceilmgs  of  the  dining-rooms  were  adorned  with 
ivory  pannels,  so  contrived,  as  to  scatter  flowen,  and  shower  perfumes 
upon  the  guests.  Statues  of  bronze  and  marble  appeared  on  every  side 
of  the  imperial  city  in  sudi  profusion  as  to  form,  in  the  hyperbolical 
expression  of  Cassiodorus,  "a  population  numerically  equal  to  the  living  in- 
habitants." There  were  5  theatres,  2  amphitheatres,  and  7  circusses 
within  the  walls,  one  of  which  the  Circus  Maximus  alone  contained  seats 
for  260,000  spectatora.  The  Flavian  amphitheatre — the  ruins  of  which 
still  remain — ^placed  in  the  centre  of  the  hills  of  Rome,  towered  aa  high  as 
their  loftiest  summits.  This  stupendous  fabric  was  called  the  ColUeum, 
from  its  colossal  size.  Twelve  thousand  Jewish  captives  were  employed 
by  Vespasian  in  raising  this  enormous  edifice,  the  building  of  which  occu- 
pied only  2  years  and  9  months.  Its  seats  or  steps  contained  87,000 
spectators ;  and  if,  at  a  very  moderate  calculation,  we  add  to  their  num- 
ber 1 1,000  who  might  be  placed  on  the  porticos,  and  12,000  in  the  surround- 
ing passages,  it  must  have  contained  at  least  1 10,000  persons,  who  could 
distinctly  behold  the  games  and  combats  on  the  arena.  It  was  of  an  oval 
form :  its  longest  diameter  being  615  feet  6  inches,  and  its  shortest  510 
feet.  No' ancient  or  modern  building — not  even  those  prodigious  piles, 
the  Egyptian  pyramids— can  vie: with  the  Coliseum.  These  were  merely 
massy  and  vast, — ^the  works  of  rude  force,  without  order  or  elegance  of 
design;  but  the  Coliseum  required  the  utmost  degree  of  architectural 
skill,  as  well  as  the  resources  of  a  mighty  and  opulent  emjHre.  With  a 
sublime  magnificence,  which  after  the  lapse  of  twelve  centuries  is  still 
contemplated  with  astonishment  in  its  ruins,  it  united  that  elegant  simpli- 
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^ty  which  mailtfl  the  refinement  of  colchrcted  taste, — ^thna  affonifaig  n 
specioMn  of  bnmaii  power  altogether  astonkbing,  and  a  proof  of  the  skilly 
tM  etktrgYf  the  rMonrces,  and  the  grandear  of  the  RomanB.     Of  the 
•qiMiea  of  the  ancMnt  city,  that  of  Trajan  was  the  most  conspicnoos.    It 
conaiated  of  four  porticos,  snpported  hy  pillars  of  the  most  beautiftil  marble* 
"Hie  roof  of  the  porticos  rested  npon  bnusen  beams,  and  was  corered  with 
plates  of  the  same  metal.    It  was  adorned  with  statues  and  chariots  of 
gilded  brass ;  and  the  pavement  was  of  Tariegated  marble.     The  entrance 
ma  hy  a  tiiunphal  arch  at  the  one  end ;  at  tibe  other,  and  opposite,  was  a 
teaople ;  on  one  side  was  a  basUica,  on  the  other,  a  public  library ;  in  the 
centre  rose  the  celebrated  column  crowned  with  a  colossal  statue  of  Trajan; 
ftnd  the  equestrian  statue  of  that  emperor  fronted  the  basilica.     Apollodo- 
ma  waa  die  architect  of  this  wonderful  pile ;  and  so  great  was  the  beauty 
of  the  architecture,  and  so  rich  the  materials,  that  diose  who  beheld  it 
found  themselTea  utteriy  at  a  loss  for  words  to  express  then:  admiration. 
The  Ladn  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus  describing  his  feelings  at  the  view  of 
this  matchless  structure,  is  absolutely  untranslateable.     Tie  very  sewen  of 
ancient  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  draining  away  the  filth  of  the  city,  were 
stupendous ;  and  on  one  occasion,  it  required  a  sum  equal  to  £100,000 
sterling  to  cleanse  them.     Of  all  the  religious  edifices  of  pagan  Rome,  the 
temple  of  Jupiter,  on  the  brow  of  the  Capitoline  Mount,  the  ruins  of  which 
still  remain,  was  at  once  the  most  ancient,  the  most  magnificent,  and  the 
most  opulent.     It  was  built  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  in  consequence  of  a 
▼ow  he  had  made  in  the  Sabme  war.     Tarquinius  Snperbus  finished  it 
with  the  spoils  taken  from  the  neighbouring  nations,     llie  gifts  and  orna- 
ments with  which  it  was  at  several  times  adorned  almost  exceed  belief. 
At  one  time  Augustus  gaye  to  it  in  coin,  gold  bullion,  and  jewels,  to  the 
value  of  £1,500,000.    It  was,  firom  its  nte,  the  most  conspicuous,  and 
from  ita  destination,  the  most  sacred  of  all  the  Roman  temples.     To  it  the 
consuls  repaired  to  be  solemnly  inaugurated  ;  in  it  the  emperora  received 
the  imperial  dKadem,  and  were  clothed  with  the  regal  habiliments ;  hither 
the  victorious  consuls,  followed  by  their  conquering  legions,  and  preceded 
by  dative  princes,  rode  in  solemn  triumph;  here  were  deposited  the 
treasures  of  vanquished  monarchs ;  the  spoils  of  temples  and  of  regal 
domes  adorned,  and  the  plunder  of  a  conquered  world  enriched  it ;  it  was 
in  reality  the  treasury  of  the  imperial  city — ^the  deposit  of  the  spoil  of  ac- 
cnmtdated  triumphs,  and  of  centuries  of  victory  and  conquest.     Crowns, 
shields,  and  statues  of  gold — the  offeriogs  of  kings,  emperors,  and  heroes, 
biased  on  every  side ;  its  threshold  was  bronce,  the  valves  of  iu  portals 
were  gold,  and  the  roof  was  bronze  doubly  and  trebly  gih. 

Modem  Rome  is  18  miles  in  circumference,  but  Ins  a  pro^gious  quan- 
tity of  waste  ground,  comprehending  gardens,  fields,  and  meadows :  some 
streets  are  of  immense  length,  othen  are  only  half-built ;  many  are  narrow 
and  creoked ;  here  palaces  built  in  tiie  most  noble  style  are  half-hidden 
among  miserable  huts,  there  all  ii  goigeous  and  magnificent.  The  efiect 
of  all  this  constitutes  not  a  fine  town ;  but  the  whole  nevertiieiess  makes 
an  irresistible  impression  on  the  mind ;  and  wherever  we  turn  the  monu- 
ments of  present  and  the  remnants  of  departed  magnificence  exercise  a 
magic  power  upon  the  imagination.  Modem  Rome  is  divided  into  14  quar- 
tera  or  rumi.  itt.  The  Eione  de  Monte  is  the  largest  quarter ;  it  con- 
tains numerous  public  buildings  and  monuments,  among  which  are  the 
column  of  Trqan, — ^tiie  chureb  of  8t  John  de  Lateran, — ^the  cathedral  of 
Rom^y — ^the  parish  cfaurdi  of  the  pope,  the  eccleiiarum  urhis  etorbismater 

II.  3   H 
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tJetj^KiU,  "die  clrarchofBililaii%iiiidecwbklittetbe8;imveBofd!»260m 
tyra,— tiiat  of  St  Maria  Maggiore,  one  of  the  most  splendid  charehes  of 
Rome,  with  the  Sixtinian  and  Borig^iestan  chapela, — the  villa  Alhani  aad  liie 
Tilla  Borgbese,  with  their  splendid  collections  of  paintings  and  anuqiiea» — 
and  the  rains  of  the  baths  of  Titos  and  Dioclesian.     2c?.   The  Rione  di 
TVfot  contains  a  large  but  irregolar  square,  the  Piazasa  di  Monte  CavaDay 
in  which  stand  two  colossal  antique  horses ;  here  is  the  Qnirinal,  tbe  or- 
dinary residence  of  the  pope,  with  a  large  garden, — ^the  palace  Delia  Con- 
anita, — the  magniBcent  palace  Barberini,  which  besides  many  treasures 
of  art  contains  a  library  of  60,000  Tolumes, — and  the  Corso  the   most 
magnificent  street  in  Europe  which  senres  for  the  drives  and  rides  of  tha 
fashionable  world,  and  wher^  the  races  and  carnivals  are  held.    ScL   Tbe 
Rione  di  Cohnnc^  in 'which  stand  the  column  of  Antoninus, — the  cele- 
brated Pantheon  now  called  Maria  ad  Martyres,  in  which  are  the  tomba  of 
Raphael,  Metastasio,  Annibal  Caracci,  and  Mengs, — the  palace  of  the  Pio- 
paganda, — and  the  Razza  di  Spagna  one  of  the  finest  in  Rome.     Mu   The 
Rione  di  Campo  Marzio  takes  its  name  from  the  ancient  Campua  Martioa 
which  is  still  the  principal  place ;  here  is  the  Piaaaa  del  Popolo  from  which 
the  Coirso  begins,  and  the  magnificent  Porta  del  Popolo,  a  work  of  Michael 
Angelo.     5^^  The  Rione  di  Fonte  in  which  are  the  Strada  Julia  one  of 
the  finest  in  Rome,  the  churches  of  St  Giovanni  di  Fiorentino,  and  the 
hospital  of  St  Spirito.  6th.  The  Rione  di  Parione  with  the  Campo  di  Rore 
contains  the  theatre   Delia  Pace, — the  place  Pasquino  cm  which  foimeriy 
stood  the  remarkable  statue  of  the  same  name, — and  the  palaces  of  Oiaini 
and  Pamfili.  7  th.  The  Rione  deUa  Regokh  contains  the  churches  of  St  Gir- 
olama  della  Carita,  and  St  Tomaso,  with  the  English  college  and  the  palace 
Farnese,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  Rome.    8^  The  Rione  di  S.  Sms- 
/ocAto,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  church  St  Eustachio,  contains  the 
Si^ienxa  or  the  university  of  Rome.     9th.  In  the  Rione  della  Pigna,  is  the 
church  of  Maria  Sopra  Minerva  with  a  convent  of  Dominicans,  in  which  is 
the  office  of  the  Inquisition.  1 0th.  In  the  Rione  di  CampiteUo,  the  Capito- 
line  mount,  and  the  Tarpeian  rock  are  objects  of  veneration.    In  the 
midst  of  the  sqxure  stands  the  celebrated  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Mar- 
cus Aurelius.     The  capitol  is  distinguished  by  its  beautiful  stair,  befove 
which  stands  the  Colonna  Rostreta,  and  by  the  magnificent  collecdons  of 
art  which  it  contains.     United  with  it  is  the  palace  of  the  Senaloria, 
and  that  of  the  Three  conservatorL     Here  too  is  the  Piazza  Vacdno^  the 
ancient  Forum  Romanum,  now  a  desert  covered  with  ruins,  among  which 
stand  the  triumphal  arch  of  Severus,  tbe  ruins  of  the  temple  of  peace,  and 
of  the  temple  of  the  sun  and  moon,  the  triumphal  arch  of  Titus,  die 
Circus  Mazimus,  and  above  all  the  magnificent  Coliseum.     1 1^  In  the 
Rione  St  Angelo,  is  the  fishmarket  or  Pescaria,  and  the  Ghetto,  or 
quarter  of  the  Jews.    I2th.  The  Rione  di  Ripa^  contains  the  Monte  Tea- 
taccio, — the  catacombs, — ^the  pyramid  of  Curtius,  where  is  the  burial-plaoe 
of  the  protestants, — the  church  of  St  Paolo,  after  St  Peter's  the  laigest  in 
Rome, — an  antique  arch  near  the  gate  of  St  Sebastian,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  which  are  still  seen  the  tombs  of  the  Scipios,  and  the  graves  of 
die  Horatii  and  Curatii, — ^and  the  circus  of  Caracalla.     13^  llbe  Rione 
Trastivere^  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Tiber  is  united  by  2  bridges  with  tbe 
rest  of  Rome.     The  inhabitants  of  this  quarter  are  said  to  be  very  rude 
and  uncivilized ;  here  is  the  church  of  St  Pietro  di  Montorio,  containing 
the  transfiguration  by  Raphael, — the  Fontana  Paolina  the  most  abundant 
in  Rome, — a  botanical  garden,— -and  the  palace  Corsini,  with  a  library  and 
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II  rich  coUectloa  of  pictarea.  I4<^.  The  RUme  di  BorgOy  once  a  sabarby 
n  now  the  most  remarkable  quarter  of  Rome.  Here  is  the  castle  of  St 
AM^Oy  the  citadel  of  Rome;  it  is  built  arovmd  the  mausoleum  of  Hadri* 
•niK,  ndiich  rises  in  the  midst  of  it.  The  jewels  of  the  pope,  the  archires^ 
and  the  Sixtinian  treasure  are  kept  here.  In  this  quarter  rises  the  cathednit 
of  St  Peter,  the .  finest  and  most  majestic  in  Christendom ;  the  plan  was 
conoeiTod  by  Bramanti,  and  executed  by  IMGchael  Angelo,  Vignola,  Ber« 
nini,  and  Mademi.  Most  of  the  drawings  of  the  plan  were  done  by 
Michael  Angelo,  who  also  built  the  double  cupola.  This  magnificent 
edifice  js  erected  upon  the  site  of  an  ancient  basilica.  It  is  undoubtedly 
Ifae  most .  superb  pile  of  modem  building  in  the  world :  being  730 
feet  longs  520  broad,  and  450  in  height,  to-  the  summit  of  the  cupola, 
which  is  itself  620  feet  round,  and  surpasses  in  magnitude,  beauty,  and 
sublimity,  all  the  pagan  temples  of  antiquity.  It  was  ill  years  in  build- 
ing, during  the  reign  of  eleven  successive  popes,  and  cost  the  enormous 
sum  of  £12,000,000  sterling;  it  would  have  cost  in  this  age  and  country 
36  millions  sterling.  The  cross  above  the  cupola  is  487  feet  elevated 
over  the  floor,  and  consequently  39  feet  higher  than  the  highest  pyra* 
mid  in  Egypt.  The  principal  ch^>els  are  those  of  The  Sacrament,  St 
Michael,  and  of  the  popes  Clement  and  Gregorius.  The  canopy  over  the 
principal  altar  is  supported  by  4  brass  pillars  122  feet  high.  Before  the 
church  is  a  beautiful  square  surrounded  by  a  fine  colonnade.  In  the  mid- 
dle stands  an  Egyptian  obelisk  resting  on  four  lions  of  brass ;  and  on  both 
sides  are  fountains  with  water-spouts.  Here  is  the  Vatican,  another  rer 
sidence  of  the  pope,  where  the  canclave  ia  held.  It  is  1300  feet  long,  and 
1000  brood,  with  a  vast  number  of  apartments.  It  contains  the  Six« 
tinian  chapel,  with  the  celebrated  picture  of  the  Last  Judgment  by  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  a  magnificent  library  with  160^000  volumes,  among  which 
are  40,000  manuscripts  ;^'^  and  the  Museum  Pio-Clementinum,  with  the 

**  This  mignifiooit  collection  of  books,  which  the  love  of  the  popes  of  Rome  for 
science  sod  their  rival  magniflcence  has  accumulated  during  several  centuries,  U  placed 
In  one  of  the  finest  situations  which  the  city  of  Rome  commands.     An  antichamber, 
oonneoled  with  the  corridor  of  Inscriptions,  condncts  into  a  room  destined  for  the 
use  of  readers;  after  which  succeeds  a  range  of  spacious  halls  in  which  the  invaluable 
MS.  treasures  of  the  library  are  preserved  in  unadorned  wooden  presses.     The  ceilings 
and  walls  are  adorned  witd  fresco  paintings,  and  the  cornices  are  ornamented  with 
vases.     The  history  of  this  collection,  so  truly  worthy  of  the  name  Patufplia  which 
has  been  given  to  it,  goes  back  to  the  time  of  Constantino  the  Great,  if  we  are  to 
credit  the  somewhat  legendary  history  of  Assemanni  in  the  catalogue  of  this  library. 
(BM,  Ajwsi,  Vol,  Cndd,  JUSS.  cataiogu*,  4[C.)    A  few  probably  Insignificant  ooUeo- 
tluns  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Vatican  library.     These  were  increased  by  the  pur- 
chases of  Nicholas  V.  whose  times  afforded  him  considerable  opportunities  for  collect- 
ing  books.     Seztus  V.  embellished  the  exterior,  and  added  the  great  hall  in  which  the 
principal  part  of  the  library  is  now  placed.     Leo  X.  enriched  the  oollection  with 
Grecian  MSS.  and  Pius  IV.  employed  himself  in  collecting  orienUl  works.     Pius  V. 
united  the  archives  with  the  library;  and  Paul  V.  and  Urban  Vlll.  enlarged  the 
accommodation.     The  plunder  of  the  Heidelberg  library  rendered  this  addition  neces- 
asry.     aement  VII.  added  the  Urbino  MSS.  and  under  Alexander  VIII.  the  library 
was  further  enriched  by  the  MSS.  of  queen  Christina  of  Sweden  amounting  to  1900. 
Benedict  XIII.  presented  it  with  the  MSS.  of  Ouoboni.    The  latest  addition  was  the 
library  of  Count  Clcognara,  which  was  purchased  by  the  late  pone  Leo  XII.  and 
phujed  in  a  room  by  itself.     This  inestimable  oollection  of  MSS.  and  rare  impressions 
IS  very  deficient  In  modem  literature ;  and  iu  value  is  greatly  diminished  by  the  want 
of  arrangement  conspicuous  throughout  its  details.     £ven  catalogues  are  wanting,  or 
iDaoeessible  to  visitors;   for  the  above-mentioned  catalogoo  of  Assemanni  compre- 
hends only  a  very  small  part  of  the  collection,  and  Is  itself  a  rarity,  moot  of  the  copies 
having  been  destroyed  by  fire  In  1768.     For  the  other  rooms  there  are  only  a  few  iU- 
digeated  catalogOM.     Nor  are  the  old  laws  of  Clement  XIII.  and  Innocent  XII I.^ 
which  ara  allll  in  existence— the  most  liberal  that  eonid  be  conceived  ;  and  it  is  alleged 
by  $raveUen  that  the  present  librarian,  Signor  Maio,  is  litUe  disposed  to  relax  the  rigour 
of  these  restrictions.     The  value  of  the  library  to  the  public  is  also  greatly  lessened 
by  the  nunbcr  of  holidays  daring  which  It  is  of  oourw  Inaccessible  to  visitors. 
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tifrtil  trtPM  rf  fbm  AyBo  aad  lh>  Laogpon*  It  ii  niBiliriile  tft 
AoiMk  wImUmt  is  aDCttDt  or  madeni  limei^  Imb  prodoced  Imt  few  great 
mm.  With  iIm  exception  of  Tibdlns,  none  of  the  dktbigiiiiked  poeta 
«f  eeli^ty  weie  iMlivet  of  Rome;  and  the  deeUne  of  Reaen  littieiie 
prowaed  the  SpMuih  Hetperidea,  Meitiei,  LecieB»  end  Qoieliliit.  Modn 
Borne  hea  not  piodwced  e  ain^  a^eaieian  of  oelabritf  .  Julio  Roowee 
and  Carlo  Maiatti  are  the  enly  dtstngniihed  peintew  naliTea  of  medm 
Aoaae^  and  VennleUi  end  Beraini  the  onljr  eminent  aidiilecta.  Yet  Ma- 
taatane  wna  edtisen  of  modem  Ro«m»  aa  well  aa  GrawemlMBi;  the  laltw 
iennded  the  JeeilmM  ieB^fo\4f«a^  which  hea  eadaied  eho^  ymn, 
fcnt  be  cannot  be  plaead  in  the  hif^t  nak  among  peete. 

Ikna  JMire  we  ^wan  enr  inaden  n  very  brief  akalch  of  ikm  fnecn  ef 

«« 'th9  cStT  th«t  w  long 
lUifB'e  akntato,  tiM  adMna  vf  tiM  wwie,-. 


TIm  aif htT  Titkm  that  th»  IVapkiti  «iv. 
And  trembled.*' 

Todothetnlject  jnalice,— eren  to  given  bare  catalogne  of  her  mighty  ninia» 
«*-^woitkl  nqniie  volnmea.  To  give  any  thing  like  a  sketch  of  her  history 
ii  here  impoarible;  it  would  indeed  be  notfabg  short  of  an  attempt  to  give 
n  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  world  for  the  greater  part  of  the  last  SOOO 
years.  She  has  indeed  been,  to  nse  the  emphatic  language  of  the  Scrip- 
tam,  *  the  hammer  of  the  whole  earth/  '  a  destroying  monntain  which 
destroyed  all  the  earth.'  Though  profanely  dignified  with  the  epithet  of 
'the  eternal  city,'  again  and  again  has  the  cap  of  divine  retribution  been 
al  her  lips ;  and  nnder  repeated  draughts,  though  the  bitter  dregs  are  3ret 
to  come,  she  has  become,  instead  of  an  object  of  enry  and  terror,  one  of 
Contempt,  or  rather  of  commiseration,  to  every  beholder.  She  who  luul 
amyed  herself  in  the  splendours  of  a  conquered  world,  and  gathered  into 
her  treasuries  the  riches  of  the  people,  was  ten  times  successively  taken, 
sacked,  and  burnt,  by  the  congregated  hordes  of  the  East  and  of  the 
North,  who,  impelled  horde  upon  horde,  like  the  waves  of  a  tempestnoaa 
sea,  bunt  every  opposing  mound,  and  completed  the  destruction  of  her 
wide-spread  empire.  Tbe  sun  of  Italy  then  ceased  to  shine,  and  Uie  star 
of  the  JBtemal  CUy  for  a  time  set  in  darkness.  But  this  was  only  in 
imticipation  of  her  fate*  She  was  not  indeed  desUned  with  buckler  and 
q)ear,  agam  to  overwhelm  the  prostrate  nations ;  but  she  sent  forth  her 
armies  arrayed  in  the  cloak  and  the  cowl,  the  pall  and  the  mitre,  who 
exercised  over  the  mbds  and  the  consdenoee  of  men  a  more  terrible 
dominion  than  she  bed  hitherto  exercised  over  their  bodies.  We  are  told 
that  the  Ulnstrious  Scipio  when  he  entered  fallen  Carthage,  could  not  re- 
frain from  tears, — a  pensive  silence  seiead  upon  him  which  he  at  length 
broke  with  these  lines  from  Homer: 

**  The  dny  wUl  oome  wb«n  Troy  tball  elnk  in  flra; 
And  Priam'a  people  with  himaeif  fxpln.*' 

Being  asked  by  the  historian  Polybius,  who  was  his  compamon  on  thia 
occasion,  what  be  meant  by  Ttoj  and  Priam's  people,  he,  without  naming 
Rome,  gave  the  historian  to  know  that  m  Troy  and  Carthage  he  foresaw 
the  fate  of  bis  own  country :  "  The  greatest  States^"  said  he^  ^  have  their 
periods,  after  which  fortune  overturns  what  she  took  pleasure  in  nising.'' 
These  melancholy  forebodings  seem  now  to  be  rapidly  accomplishing.  Tlie 
malarid  appears  to  be  investing  the  dty  on  every  side.    Tbeie 
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nre  dittricto  m  Rome  in  whieh  «re  lUMUog  bat  lmli»  inhabited  by  the 
peasantry  whom  the  pestilential  ataioephero  has  compelled  to  abandon  then: 
habitations  in  the  country,   Erery  year  too,  this  inWaible  scourge  is  advaao- 
ing, — every  year  it  invades  some  fiesh  street»  some  new  sqnare  or  quarter,-^ 
and  every  year  its  teirible  influence  is  aogmenled.  The  lulls  and  elevated 
grounds  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  where  this  insalubrity  in  former  times 
was  never  felt  nor  even  suspected,  aie  now  affocted  by  it  in  the  summer. 
The  Porto  del  Popolo,  a  part  of  the  Cono,  the  entire  quarters  of  the  Qntii- 
nala.  La  Trinita  del  Monte^  and  the  Trastavere»  are  already  deserted ;  there 
are  many  more  houses  than  inhabitaaU;  when  they  get  out  of  orderthe 
oocapiers  move  to  others,  and  neither  doon,  stairs,  nor  roofr  are  ever  re- 
placed.   Maltitodes  of  convents  have  thus  acquired  the  appearance  of 
mins,  and  many  palaces  no  hmser  habitable  are  Left  without  even  a  porter 
.  to  tiJce  care  of  them*    Since  the  peace  of  1815,  however,  the  vast  influx 
of  foreigners  has  had  the  effect  of  increasing  its  populatimiw— By  a  census 
.  taken  in  1829,  Rome  was  found  to  contain  144,541  inhabitants. — 'There 
wero  then  m  the  dty  33,689  familiesy— 35  bishopsr-M90  priests,— 1,984 
iiKniksr-l»390  naas^ — 107,060  Roman  catholics,  and  37,441  protestants, 
&C.-— The  births  during  the  pre^Doding  year  were  5,055,^-the  deaths  4y584| 
— and  the  marriages  1,190. 

Towtu,']  Tivoli,  with  5,434  inhabitants,  is  celebrated  for  the  waterfalls 
of  the  Teverono,  the  ruins  of  the  villa  of  Adrian,  and  those  of  the  rilla  of 
Mecsenas. — -Between  Hvoli  and  Rome  is  the  bridge  Delia  Solfaterra,  over 
A  brook  of  a  celestial  blue  colour,  which  comes  from  the  Lago  di  Bagni, 
fiamous  for  its  sulphurous  exhalations  and  swimming  islands. — Veletri  is  a 
town  of  9,744  inhabitantSr^-Albano  near  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  has 
2,400  inhabitants,  and  many  antiquities,  among  which  is  the  pretended 
tomb  of  Ascanius.^ — Frascati  has  a  population  of  4,203  souls,  and  many 
villas  in  its  neighbourhood.  Cicero's  Tuscnlan  villa  is  supposed  to  have 
Btood  here. — Obstia  is  merely  the  ruin  of  a  town,  having  been  nearly  deserted 
on  account  of  the  bad  air. — Tmre  d' Anzio  occupies  the  site  of  the  Roman 
city  AnlntxfU'^Tom  d'Astura  is  a  small  sea-port  town  where  Cicero 
was  bdieaded,  and  Conradin,  the  last  of  the  Hohenstaufen  family,  waa 
taken  prisoner.    Torre  Patemo  marks  the  site  of  old  LaurmUiunu 

XI.  THE  SBVZKTEBN  DVLXOATTONS. 

1st*  FrosinoneJ}  The  northern  part  of  Frosinone  is  mountainous ;  the 
S.W.  part  between  the  rivers  Astiua  and  Amaseno  is  covered  by  the  Pouf 
tine  marshes.  The  highlands  enjoy  a  delightful  climate,  and  most  of  the 
productions  of  the  S.  of  Italy  are  raised  here;  but  agriculture  is  greatly 
neglected,  and  the  inhabitants,  particularly  near  the  boundaries  of  Naples^ 
are  an  indolent  r^acioua  race.  In  the  S.E.  is  the  large  forest  of  Terra- 
dna.  Frosinone,  the  chief  town,  has  6,014  inhabitants^ — Tenadna  is  a 
town  on  the  sea^^oast  with  4,073  inhabitants.  It  was  the  ancient  AnJcvr 
There  are  some  renmants  of  the  Via  Appia  here.  The  forest  which  takes 
its  name  from  this  town  is  rich  in  cork-trees 

2dL  JRieiuli  This  delegation  was  the  ancient  Sabma.  It  is  a  monar 
tainous  wild  country,  covered  by  the  vanguards  of  the  Appenines,  among 
which  are  many  extinguished  volcaaoes«« — ^Rieti,  with  7,000  inhabitants^ 
is  the  chief  town.  It  has  some  silk-manufactures^— Magliano  is  a  town 
on  the  Tiber  with  4,000  inhabitants.  Horace's  villa  is  shown  here  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Licenza. 

Sd.  VUerbo.']  Hie  northern  part  of  this  delegation  is  pnpnntainousf 
the  western  is  a  table  land  with  many  small  hills.     The  eastern  district 
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M  a  complete  MHemney— «  eontfaraatiim  of  thai  of  Blenna  but  not  qiiHe 
•o  nnwliolesoiiie.  In  the  N.  are  enonaons  foreiti  in  which  an  axe  has 
never  been  heard.  In  this  qoarter  also  is  the  laige  lake  of  Boieena, 
anmnd  which  lie  high  monntains:  ai  the  Mom  CimmniSy  at  Yiterbo  the 
SoriabOy  near  the  Hber  the  St  Oreslo--the  andent  Soraete, — and  lower 
down  the  Moaino.  The  chief  town  is  Viteibo  with  12,588  inhabitants, 
many  of  whom  are  employed  in  refining  sulphur.  In  the  neighbourhood 
are  celebrated  baths,  and  the  sulphurous  lake  of  Bullicanne* — Civita  Cas- 
tellana'with  S^OOO  inhabitants»is  bBliered  to  have  been  the  sodeat  JFahriL — 
Monte  Rascone  is  built  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  has  as  little  to  recom- 
mend it  as  the  other  papal  towns.  Its  only  good  thing  is  its  famous 
Muscat  wine,  termed  E$i  Esty  from  a  ridiculous  story  they  tell  of  a  Ger- 
man bishop,  who  died  from  partaking  too  largely  of  the  flowing  bowl. 
At  Orvieta  also  very  good  wine  is  grown.^ — The  Ponte  Bf  ilvio  in  this 
trict  marks  the  site  of  the  ancient  Pon9  JEmilius. 

4/A«  CwitaVecchia^  This  is  a  small  fiat  district.  In  the  N.E.  are 
aome  bills  which  furnish  the  celebrated  Roman  lettuce.  The  town  of 
Civita  Vecchia  has  7,111  inhabitants,  and  a  harbour  which  exports  the 
productions  of  the  S.  part  of  the  country.  The  bed  air,  howey«',  pre> 
vents  foreigners  from  settling  here.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  the  Bagni  dx 
Falaaai. — ^At  Tol&  fine  white  alum  is  wrought.  A  good  deal  of  manna 
b  also  collected  here«— -St  Serera  is  a  small  fort  on  the  coast. 

bth.  Spoleto,']  Tbe  Appenines  run  through  this  province.  Hie  reg^ 
tation  is  luxuriant,  and  tbe  country  is  rich  in  com.  The  chief  town  is 
Spoleto  with  7,000  inhabitants.  A  magnificent  GoUiic  aqueduct  conveya 
the  water  to  the  town,  in  which  are  many  antiquities,  among  others  a 
triumphal  arch,  the  ruins  of  a  theatre,  and  of  the  temples  of  Jupiter  and 
Mars,  and  of  the  palace  of  Theodoricw-^At  Amelia  the  best  nosinB  in 
Italy,  known  under  the  name  oipizoteUoy  are  grown^ — Nami  is  celebrated 
for  a  magnificent  aqueducL — Terni,  with  5,000  inhabitants,  was  the  birth- 
place of  the  historian  Tacitus.  In  tbe  neighbourhood  Ib  the  waterfall 
Delia  Marmora,  where  the  Velmo  falls  into  the  Nera. — At  Ceri  there  is  a 
lavge  cave  called  Grotta  di  Vento,  in  the  Monte  Eolo,  from  which  con- 
stantly issues  a  strong  wind. — Strettura,  a  hamlet  at  the  foot  of  the  Sommaiy 
one  of  tbe  highest  of  the  Appenine  bills,  marka  the  ancient  nte  of  a 
temple  of  Jupiter  Summanus* 

6/A.  PerugiaJ]  This  is  a  large  mountamous  district,  with  a  very  mfld 
climate.  The  chief  town,  Perugia,  is  situated  in  a  fertile  valley  between  the 
Tiber  and  the  Lago  di  Perugia,  and  is  said  to  contain  80,000  inhabitants, 
besides  30,000  scattered  in  the  adjacent  suburbs  and  environs.  In  tbe 
cathedral  here  are  several  paintings  by  Pietro  Perugini,  the  teacher  of 
Raphael.  A  university  was  founded  in  this  city  in  1307.  It  was  the 
birth-place  of  the  poet  Pescuti,  and  the  painter  Pietro  Perugini^ — The 
cathedral  of  Assisio  contains  tbe  tomb  of  St  Francis  of  Assisi,  the 
founder  of  the  order  of  Franciscans,  and  is  annually  visited  by  many 
thousand  pilgrims.  Assisio  was  the  birth-place  of  tbe  poet  Metastasio.— ^ 
Foligno  on  the  Topino,  with  15,000  inhabitants,  is  an  industrious  town  in 
which  3  annual  fairs  are  held* — At  Nocera  very  pretty  wooden  toys  are 
atill  made.  The  place  was  famous  for  this  kind  oif  work  so  early  as  the 
time  of  Pliny.— Torricella  is  a  small  village  near  tbe  lake  of  Perugia. 
It  was  between  this  and  Camucda  that  the  celebrated  battle  in  which 
Hannibal  defeated  the  consul  Flaminius,  was  fought;  the  field  of  battle  is 
a  small  plain. 
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7 Am  CktmerinoJ]  The  Appenbes  ran  through  this  little  pnmnoe,  of 
which  the  chief  place  is  Cainenno^  with  7,045  inhabitants.  A  college 
was  foonded  here  in  1727. 

8ih.  AfcolL']  The  weatem  part  of  thia  delegation  is  intersected  by  the 
▼aD^^nards  of  the  Appenines ;  the  coast  is  flat.  The  climate  is  healthy, 
and  the  soil  fertile.  The  chkf  town,  Ascoli,  has  12,350  inhabitants,  and 
condueta  a  considerable  trade.  Its  pert  ii  situated  within  a  few  miles  of 
die  moiith  of  the  Tronto. 

9th,  Permo.2  The  western  part  of  this  delegation  is  very  monntainoas. 
The  chief  town,  Fermo,  has  7,180  inhabitants^— The  Porto  di  Fermo  is 
a  srasdl  fishing  Tillage. 

ICX^  Maceraia.2  This  is  a  rery  moontainons  legation,  with  a  healthy 
clinwte.  Macerate,  with  12,000  inhabitants,  is  die  chief  town. — ^Loretto 
has  7,693  inhabitants^ — On  a  hill  near  the  mondi  of  the  Mnsone,  is  a 
large  church  in  which  stands  the  fiimons  Santa  Casa  di  Loretto,  said  to 
hare  been  the  dwelling  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  to  ha^e  been  carried 
by  angels  from  Galilee  in  1291  to  Tersati  in  Dalmatia,  from  thence  in 
1292  to  Italy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Recanati,  and  at  last  in  1295  to 
Loretto.  This  holy  house  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  church ;  it  is  covered 
with  marble,  and  the  interior  is  built  of  bricks  and  ebony;  it  is  30  feet 
long,  15  broad,  and  18  high,  and  is  richly  ornamented  with  jewels.  In 
former  times  this  church  was  annually  visited  by  above  100,000  pilgrims. 
— At  Tolentino  the  peace  of  1796  between  the  French  republic  and  the 
pope  was  concluded. 

1 1^  Aneana»2  This  is  a  mountainous  country  with  a  healthy  cli- 
mate. The  chief  town,  Ancona,  had  29,792  inhabitants  in  1816,  among 
whom  were  5,000  Jews,  who  inhabit  their  own  ghetto,  and  have  a  syna- 
gogue. It  lies  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  and  stretches  down  towards  the 
sea ;  the  harbour  is  good,  but  is  often  fiUed  with  sand  and  mud.  Nigh  to 
the  pier  stands  the  magnificent  triumphal  arch  of  Trajan.  Ancona  was 
the  birth-place  of  the  poet  Morullo,  and  the  historian  Tarcagnota. — Jeni 
is  a  town  of  5,000  souls. 

12^  Urhino  and  Pesaro.'\  This  is  a  mountainous  country;  part  of 
it  was  the  ancient  duchy  of  Urbino.  The  chief  town,  Urbino,  with 
1 1,582  inhabitants,  was  the  bntli-plaoe  of  Raphael. — Fano,  with  14,673 
inhabitants,  has  a  harbour  for  small  vessels. — At  Fossombrone  the  best  silk 
in  Italy  is  produced. — ^Pesaro,  with  13,586  inhabitants,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Faglia,  has  a  small  harbour. — At  Sinigaglia  was  held  in  ancient  times 
towards  the  end  of  July  one  of  the  most  animated  fairs  in  Italy,  which 
begins  to  revive  again. — Near  to  the  village  of  Faolo  on  the  Metauro,  is 
the  Monte  Asdrubal,  where  the  Carthaginian  general  Asdrabal  was  de- 
feated by  the  Romans. 

13iA.  Porli,'}  This  delegation  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Appenines; 
flattening  towards  the  sea-shore  it  presents  a  large  plain.  The  province  is 
fertile,  being  part  of  the  Romagna  which  was  always  considered  as  the 
storehouse  of  Italy.  The  inhabitants  are  more  industrious  than  in  the 
rest  of  the  country.  The  chief  town  is  Forli,  with  15,520  inhabitants.^- 
Rimini  has  17,468  inhabitants,  and  some  manufactures. — Catalica  is 
the  town  to  which  the  Catholic  bishops  who  had  been  outvoted  by  the 
Arians  in  the  council  of  Ravenna  in  359  retired. 

14/A.  JRavenna,2  This  delegation  is  an  entire  plun ;  the  coasts  are 
low,  marshy,  and  unhealthy ;  but  the  climate  improves  in  the  interior, 
where  the  country  rises  towards  Tuscany.     Hie  chief  town  Ravenna  has 
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a  popnimtioo  of  99,988  B6«k»  hutwoo&tiSm^  to  Balbi  only  16^000.  It  k 
one  of  th^  movi  emineDt  chiei  in  Italy.  8eTeral  of  the  weetera  emperon. 
resided  here,  and  after  the  &11  of  the  occidental  iiin|nre  it  hecame  the  nti* 
dence  of  the  Gothic  kingii  and  after  dien  of  the  Ezarche  who  in  752  were 
driten  away  hy  the  Langobarde.  King  Pepin  in  756  me  the  whole  Ezai* 
dwte  to  the  pope.  The  town  ie  aorxonnded  by  manhes  whidi  hsre  been 
partly  drained.  The  haiboary  whidi  waa  foonerly  near  the  town,  haabeon 
nearly  filled  op  by  the  allnvimn  depoeited  by  the  Adriatic,  and  Ravenna  it 
now  about  thrae  milte  distant  from  the  eea.  Near  the  town  la  the  field 
of  battle  where  the  eelebrated  French  general  Gaston  di  Foix  oooqnend 
the  Spanish  troops  and  those  of  the  pope.  Tlie  emperors  Honcriai»  Ceii- 
stantivi  and  Valens  III.  are  buried  in  RaTonna,  and  near  them  rest  also 
the  ashes  of  the  great  poet  Danta.  Faenaa  or  Faventith  <m  the  canal 
Zanelli,  which  extends  from  Lamone  to  Po  di  Primaroi  has  14^000  in- 
habitanto.     A  kind  of  stone-ware  called  fajamMe  m  mannf actored  here. 

I6ih.  Soiogiuu]  This  country  belongs  to  the  plainsof  the  Lombaxdy  ; 
the  diain  of  the  Appemnes  borden  it  only  on  the  S.  The  interior  is  wa* 
tered  by  numerous  rivulets,  and  intersected  by  several  canals  which  serve 
the  puposes  of  irrigation,  but  hurt  the  salubrity  of  the  air.  A  navigahle 
canal  extends  from  Casalecchio  to  Pssso  Segni,  a  distance  of  11  lesgneSi 
The  principal  grain  cultivated  is  rice.  Hemp  is  also  grown  in  great  quan- 
tity, and  the  silic  is  excellent.  The  chief  town  Bolqgna  fim  63,420 
inhabitants.  It  submitted  itself  in  1513  to  Uie  pope.  The  streeta  are 
narrow  and  crooked,  but  well-paved  and  clean ;  and  the  houses  are  pretty 
well-built.  Among  the  curiosities  of  this  place  are  the  celebrated  mnidian 
line  220  feet  long,  drawn  by  Cassini  on  copper,  and  placed  in  the  pavement 
of  the  churdi  of  St  Petronio;  and  two  old  towers,  the  Torre  degli  Aaxnidli 
307  feet  high,  which  is  so  miuch  inclined  that  it  deviates  34  feet  from  the 
peipendicnkr  line,  and  that  of  Garisenda  144  foot  high  witb  saindinaiion 
of  8  feet  2  inches.  A  number  of  the  wealthy  nobility  reside  here.  The 
university  Lb  a  beautiftd  building  erected  by  Vignola.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  in  425  by  Theodosius  the  younger,  and  is  consequently  the 
most  ancient  in  Europe.  It  is  richly  endowed,  and  was  once  considered 
as  the  Maier  Siudiormn.  There  are  now  about  70  professorB,  and  500 
stndento ;  and  a  public  library  of  140,000  volumes,  among  whidi  are  oome 
very  rare  manuscripts.  There  are  several  manufactories  in  the  city  of  silk, 
paper,  artificial  flowers,  and  musical  instniments.  The  sausages  of  Bologna 
are  sent  over  all  Europe.  Bologna  was  the  birth-place  of  the  painters 
Caraccr,  Francisco  Albano,  Bolognese,  Dominichino,  and  Guide  Reni; 
and  of  the  celebrated  naturalists  and  mathematicians  Beccari,  Monti,  Galvani, 
and  Marsigli,  besides  8  popes  and  SO  cardinals.  Near  the  dty  b  the  cele- 
brated church  called  Madonna  di  St  Luca. — Cento  with  4000  inhabitants 
was  the  birth-place  of  the  painter  Frandsco  Barbieri  commonly  called 
Guercino  da  Cento. 

I6tk.  Ferrara.']  This  delegation  comprehends  the  greater  part  of  the 
former  duchy  of  Ferrara,  of  which  the  House  of  Eete  had  the  vicariate  as 
early  as  the  9th  century.  When  the  prindpal  line  of  this  House  becazae 
extinguished  in  1597,  duke  Csesar  of  a  side  line  succeeded ;  but  Clement 
VIIL  took  Ferrara  from  him  in  1598  as  a  vacant  fief  of  the  diurch,  and  the 
dukes  of  Modena  have  in  vain  tried  to  establish  their  claims  to  it.  It  is  a 
low  marshy  country,  intersected  by  many  arms  of  the  Po,  and  numerona 
canals.  The  Valli  di  Comacchio  here  forms  an  enormous  swamp  overflown 
by  the  sea,  and  celebrated  for  the  quantity  of  eels  which  are  annually 
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cauglii  bete.  The  air  is  onwholesome ;  but  the  soil  is  very  fertile.  The 
tMef  town  Femra  is  built  on  an  arm  of  the  Po  in  a  low  country ;  the  air 
is  unhealthy;  the  town  is  stiongly  fortified,  and  garrisoned  by  Austrian 
troops.  Fenara  Is  reckoned  among  the  finest  towns  in  Italy ;  the  streets 
sure  large  and  regular,  and  there  are  above  100  churches,  22  monasteries, 
16  nunneries,  and  only  83,650  inhabitants.  Under  the  gOTemment  of  the 
dukes  of  Este,  who  kept  here  one  of  the  most  brilliant  courts  of  Italy,  the 
population  amounted  to  80,000.  The  public  libnoy  possesses  many  very 
▼aluable  works,  and  the  manuscripts  of  Ariosto,  TasBO,  Gruarini,  and  others. 
Tliemost  melancholy  feelings  are  excited  by  the  hospital  of  St  Anna 
^rfiere  an  inscription  in  marble  points  out  the  damp  and  obscure  jul  in 
which  duke  Alpnonso  II.  made  the  divine  Tasso  languish  out  seven  years  I 
Hie  remembrance  of  Ariosto  is  more  pleasingly  preserved,  in  the  Piazza 
Ariostea  named  after  him,  and  in  his  house  which  is  covered  with  inscrip- 
tions to  his  honour.  Fenara  was  the  birth-place  of  the  poets  Guarini, 
Tihaldi,  Fulvio  Testo,  and  Guide  Bentivoglio ;  and  also  of  several  artists 
and  painters^— Comaechio  in  the  Valli  di  Comacchio  is  garrisoned  by  Aus- 
trian troops. 

17M.  BenevefUo,^  This  delegation  lies  insulated  within  the  Prinei' 
paia  Ulterwre  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  It  comprehends  the  territory 
of  the  ancient  duchy  of  Benevento,  extending  to  about  90  sq[uare  mile^ 
with  a  population  of  80,350  inhabitants.  "Ebe  principal  productions  are 
wheat,  wine,  imd  oil.  This  country  in  ancient  times  formed  part  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Samnites.  The  Lombards  erected  it  into  a  duchy  in  571.  The 
Normans  having  driven  away  its  hereditary  princes  greatly  oppressed  the 
inhabitants,  until  the  emperor  Henry  IL  ceded  the  dachy  to  pope  Leo  IX. 
In  1769  it  was  seized  by  the  king  of  Naples ;  and  in  1806,  Buonaparte 
erected  it  into  a  principality  Whidi  he  conferred  upon  M .  de  Talleyrand, 
who  retained  it  till  1815,  when  the  Congress  of  Vienna  decreed  its  resti- 
tution to  the  pope.  The  Idng  of  Ni^iles,  however,  still  exercises  some 
rights  in  this  territory ;  such  as  the  inspection  of  the  schools,  and  the 
superintendence  of  the  post.  The  chief  town  Benevento,  the  ancient 
Beheoentum^  is  a  fortified  town,  ntnated  in  a  fertile  plain,  near  the  con- 
fluence of  die  Sabbato  and  the  Galore.  The  Porta  Aurea  an  ancient  trium- 
phal arch  erected  in  honour  of  Trajan^  is  ohe  of  the  finest  remains  of 
antiquity  belonging  to  this  city.  The  population  presentiy  amounts  to 
13,900  souls ;  but  was  much  more  considmble  previous  td  the  pestilence 
of  1656,  and  an  eartiiquake  which  ravaged  the  city  in  1688. 


CHAP.  XIII.— THE  KINGDOM  OF  THE  TWO  SICILIES. 

SirtetU  and  Boundariei.^  The  kingdom  of  Naples,  or  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  consbts  of  the  continent^  territory  of  Naples  and  the  bland  of 
Sicfly.  The  continental  portion  is  bounded  by  the  Papal  dominions  on 
the  N.  and  N.W. ;  and  on  all  other  sides  by  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Adriatic,  and  the  straits  of  Messina  by  which  it  is  separated  from  Sicily. 
It  extends  ib  length  from  S.E.  to  N.W.,  that  is,  from  Cape  Leuco  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Tronto,  280  British  miles ;  but  if  we  measure  it  from  Cape 
Spartiveiito  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tronto,  it  wiU  be  360  miles.  Its  greatest 
breadth  is  120  miles,  in  many  places  80,  and  in  some  only  25  and  20 
miles.  It  contains  a  superficies  according  to  Balbi  and  Liechtenstem  of 
42,300  square  miles. 
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Hutary.']     Ni^^les  was  ia  the  eailiest  times  ialuibited  by  tribes  oC 
Illyrian  descent.     Grecian  colonists  having  settled  on  the  coast,  it  received 
from  them  the  name  of  Gr^ecia  Magna.  After  baring  sabdved  Saronmm, 
the  Romans  accomplished  the  subjugation  of  the  whok  of  Lower  Italy  bf 
the  conquest  of  Tarentum  in  46I9  B.  C.     After  the  fall  of  the  ooeidemal 
empire,  this  part  of  Italy  was  seised  by  the  Ostrogoths,  whilst  Sicily  fell 
into  the  hands  of  tite  Vandals.     In  564,  Narses  re««onqnered  both  coun- 
tries for  the  Grecian  emperor  Justinian  I.  whose  successors  inooiponted 
them  with  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna.     The  weakness  of  the  exarchs  and 
the  politics  of  the  court  of  Constantinople  caused  the  establishment  of 
the  distinct  principalities  of  Benevento,  Naples,  Salerno,  Capua,  and  Tar- 
entum, which  successively  became  independent.      The  Greeks  boweTto-, 
during  the  incessant  incursions  of  the  Arabians— who  in  the  9th  century 
settled  in  Sicily-— exercised  important  influence  in  Apulia  of  Sicily,  which 
they  only  lost  when  the  Germans  in  967,  under  Otto  I.  made  an  inroad 
upon  Naples  in  which  they  were  followed  by  the  Nonnans.     Hie  Gredcs 
and  Arabians  were  finally  driven  from  all  their  possessions  in  these  (»>nn- 
tries  in  1035.     The  Normans  united  all  the  principalities  wfaidi  bad 
hitherto  subsisted  in  Naples  with  Sicily;  and  Roger  II.  in  II30  assanBed 
the  title  of  long  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  or  of  the  Two  Sicilies, — a  title  winch 
was  only  revived  in  1816.     The  better  to  constitute  or  confirm  his  rights 
he  received  the  kingdom  as  a  fief  from  the  pope  Anaclet  II.,  and  since 
this  time  the  Roman  See  has  regarded  Naples  as  a  fief,  and  till  Tery  re- 
cently received  an  annual   feu  of  a  horse  and  a  purse  of  ducats   as 
an  acknowledgment  of  liege  duty  from  its  rulers.     With  William   U. 
Roger's  male  line  became  extinguished ;  but  the  right  to  both  crowns  wms 
inherited  from  the  House  of  Hohenstaufen  by  the  emperor  Henry  VI. 
who  had  married  the   Norman  princess   Constantia.       Connd  IV.  in 
1254,  closed  the  line  of  Hohenstaufen  on  this  throne.     The  pope  taking 
advantage  of  Conradin's  mincnity,  gave  the  kingdom  to  Charles  of  Anjon, 
brother  of  king  Louis  IX.  of  Frsnce,  who  having  tidcen  the  legitimate  heir  pris- 
oner, caused  bim  to  be  beheaded.   Sicily  baring  freed  itself  from  the  French 
dominion  in  1282,  by  the  insurrection  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers,  as  it  is  called, 
in  which  the  Sicilians  perpetrated  a  general  massacre  of  all  the  Freodi, 
came  into  the  possession  of  king  Peter  of  Arragon,  and  for  some  time  the 
two  kmgdoms  remained  dirided.     But  the  line  of  the  kings  of  Naples  of 
the  House  of  Anjou  ended  widi  Joanna  I.  who  was  murdered  by  Charles 
of  Durazzo  in  1382,  and  he,  his  son,  and  his  grsnd-daugbter  Josnna  II. 
successively  occupied  the  throne  in  the  midst  of  great  troubles.     The 
latter  gave  it  by  testament  to  king  Alfonso  V.  of  Arragon  who  maintained 
his  right  to  it  against  Louis  III.  of  Anjou.     Under  him  and  his  successors 
arose  the  French-Italian  wars  for  the  possession  of  Naples.     Ferdinand  the 
Catholic  conquered  Naples ;  and  his  grandson  Charles  V.  inherited  the  two 
Sicilies.     For  two  centuries  the  united  kingdom  remained  a  Spanish  pro- 
rince,  but  rebellion  and  internal  dissensions  constantly  distracted  the  coun- 
try, and  the  insurrection  of  Masaniello  had  nearly  subverted  the  government. 
The  peace  of  Utrecht  which  terminated  the  Spanish  war  of  Succession,  ga^e 
Naples  to  Austria,  and  Sicily  to  the  House  of  Savoy ;  and  when  Spain  in 
1717  attacked  Sardinia  and  Sicily,  Austria  made  an  exchange  with  SaToy 
of  Sardinia  for  Sicily,  and  thus  the  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies  became  a 
part  of  the  Austrian  monarchy.     In  the  war  which  arose  in  1733  afto*  the 
death  of  king  Augustus  II.  of  Poland,  Spain  again  conquered  the  two 
Sicilies  for  the  Spanish  Infant  Don  Carlos,  who  being  in   1759,  by  Uie 
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death  of  Ms  brother,  called  to  the  Spanish  throne,  gave  the  two  Sicilies  to 
his  third  son  Ferdinand  IV.  in  1759,  under  the  condition  that  in  fature  this 
kingdom  was  nerer  to  be  again  united  with  the  Spanish  crown.  The 
French  Revolntion  led  the  king  of  Naples  into  a  war  with  France. 
In  1796  he  obtained  peace  by  pa]ring  a  large  contribution,  but  a  new  war 
baring  broken  out,  a  French  army  enteried  Naples  and  forced  the  king  to 
Tetiie  to  Palermo  in  Sicily.  In  January  1799,  the  Parthenopeian  republic — 
as  it  was  called  from  the  ancient  name  of  the  town  of  Naples,  Parthe- 
nope — ^was  founded  at  Naples.  In  the  summer  of  1799  the  Russians  and 
Austrians  being  successful  in  Upper  Italy,  Macdonald  who  commanded 
the  French  troops  in  Naples  was  compelled  to  retire,  and  the  ancient 
order  of  things  was  again  restored ;  but  the  battle  of  Marengo  forced 
Naples  to  conclude  a  separate  peace  with  France  at  Florence  on  the  28th 
of  March  1801,  in  whidi  the  island  of  Elba,  the  principality  of  Piombino, 
and  the  State  degli  Fresidii  were  ceded  to  France,  and  Naples  agreed 
to  shut  its  harbours  against  the  British.  When  the  war  broke  out  again  be- 
tween France,  Austria,  and  Russia,  a  treaty  of  neutrality  was  concluded 
between  Naples  and  France  in  September  1805,  accordmg  to  which  the 
French  troops  retired  from  Naples.  But  Napoleon  embraced  the  pretext 
of  Russian  and  British  troops  being  allowed  to  land  in  the  rear  of  marshal 
Massena  to  declare  on  the  27th  of  December  L805,  that  the  reigning 
dynasty  had  forfeited  the  throne  of  Naples.  Massena  now  occupied  the 
Neapolitan  States,  and  Ferdinand  and  his  family  fled  to  Sicily  where  he 
remained  under  the  protection  of  the  English  till  1815.  On,Uie  30th  of 
March  1806,  Napoleon  named  hb  elder  brother,  Joseph,  king  of  Naples, 
and  settled  the  hereditary  royalty  on  his  male  descendants.  But  after  a 
reign  of  two  years  Joseph  was  called  to  the  tlut>ne  of  Spain  in  1808,  and 
Napoleon's  brother-in-law,  Joachim  Murat,  named  king  of  Naples.  Murat 
might,  perhaps,  still  hare  swayed  the  sceptre  of  Southern  Italy  had  he 
acted  with  prudence.  But  his  ambition  of  becoming  sole  king  of  Italy, 
fanned  into  flame  by  the  sudden  resuscitation  of  the  phoenix  at  Elba, 
encouraged  him  first  to  temporize  with  the  allies,  and  then  suddenly  to 
attack  the  unprepared  Austrians.  The  scheme  at  first  succeeded ;  but  the 
Austrians  recoTering  from  their  surprise,  rallied  their  scattered  troops,  and 
in  their  turn  attacked  Murat  and  compelled  him  to  make  a  hasty  retreat 
towards  his  own  dominions.  In  the  meantime,  a  British  squadron  of 
three  sail  of  the  line,  appeared  before -the  capital,  now  destitute  of  troops, 
and  threatened  to  bombard  the  city  unless  the  Neapolitan  fleet  and  naval 
stores  were  delivered  up  to  the  British.  This  was  agreed  to  on  the  part 
of  the  queen,  and  two  sail  of  the  line  afloat,  and  one  on  the  stocks,  with 
all  the  stores  in  the  naval  arsenal,  were  taken  possession  of  by  the  British 
government  for  his  majesty  Ferdinand,  king  of  the  two  Sicilies.  On  the 
20th  of  May  1815,  a  military  convention  was  signed,  by  virtue  of  which 
the  whole  kingdom  of  Naples, — ^the  fortresses  of  Gaeta  and  Pescani,  to- 
gether with  Ancona  in  the  Papal  states  excepted — ^was  surrendered  to  the 
allies,  to  be  held  by  them  for  their  lawful  sovereign,  Ferdinand  IV.  On 
the  23d,  the  Austrian  army  entered  Naples,  and  the  queen  agreeably  to  a 
treaty  concluded  with  her,  was  conyeyed  by  the  British  fleet  to  Trieste, 
and  allowed  an  asylum  in  the  Austrian  dominions.  Murat  effected  his 
escape  from  Naples  to  Portici,  4  miles  distant,  where  happily  finding  a 
small  Tessel,  he  went  on  board  and  arrived  at  Toulon.  Soon  after  this 
events  Pescara  and  Ancona  surrendered ;  and  Gaeta,  a  place  of  great 
strength  and  defended  by  a  numerous  garrison  commanded  by  French  offi- 
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eera,  was  forced  alter  a  short  detoce  to  smrender  to  the  vntted  AmtiiflB 
and  British  troops.  Ferdinand  letnmed  to  Naples  in  1815,  and  aolennly 
promised  a  constitntian  to  his  sul^jectSy  but  broke  his  word  and  even  did 
away  with  the  constitution  gtren  by  die  Ei^^lish  to  Sicily.  Munt  was 
bat  coldly  reoeired  by  Napoleon,  and  resided  privately  in  the  Ticin]^  of 
Toulon,  until  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  rendered  h  no  km^  a 
safe  neighbourhood.  He  then  with  difficulty  escaped  in  a  small  open 
boat  to  Corsica.  While  here  a  retreat  was  offiBred  to  hipi  in  Awstria  on 
the  condition  that  he  would  consent  to  Utb  there  merely  as  a  priTate  indivi- 
dual ;  but  he  had  now  got  himself  snironnded  by  a  band  of  needy  and  deo- 
perate  adventurers  who  prompted  him  to  the  noad  enterprise  of  laadii^  on 
the  coasts  of  Calabria,  with  the  view  of  recoverii^  his  kingdom.  He  was 
taken  prisoner  at  Pizza,  a  few  hours  after  his  landing,  and  instantly  sub- 
jected to  trial  by  martial  law  for  havmg  attempted  to  excite  rebellion  and 
civil  war.  The  sentence  of  death  was  passed,  and  executed  upon  him  the 
same  day.  Ferdinand  having  been  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  coniimied  in 
the  possession  of  Naples,  42  convents  were  immediately  re-estaMislied 
according  to  a  concordat  with  the  pope,  though  the  finances  of  the  king- 
dom were  in  the  greatest  disorder.  In  1820  the  introductioB  of  the 
Spanish  constitution  was  demanded  from  the  king,  who  consented  to  it, 
and  he  and  the  crown  prince  swore  to  it  on  the  7th  of  July.  This  pco- 
oeedlng  dissatisfied  the  Holy  Allies,  and  a  congress  was  summoned  al 
Troppau  in  autumn  1820,  which  in  January  was  transported  to  Laybnch. 
The  congress  of  lAybach  asserted  what  they  knew  to  be  ftdse  whoi  they 
said  the  desire  of  the  constitution  was  only  that  of  a  £M:tiotts  few ;  but  aa 
soon  as  the  king  found  himself  at.  Laybach  he  issued  a  decree  abolishing 
the  constitution  be  bad  sworn  to.  An  Austrian  army  entered  Naples  in 
February  1821,  almost  without  opposition:  the  constitutional  govenunent 
having  sufiered  themselves  to  be  amused  by  negotiations  and  mossagca 
from  the  congress,  until  the  mareh  of  the  Austrians  allowed  too  little 
time  for  more  effective  measures  to  be  taken.  In  a  lew  w^du  the  Aus- 
trians were  masters  of  Naples,  and  soon  afterwards  of  Sicily  also,  npoa 
which  the  Idng  returned  on  the  15th  of  May  to  Naples,  where  all  ih^ 
blessings  of  an  arbitrary  government  were  restored.  Ferdinand  died  in 
1825,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Frands  I. 

Phy$%cai  Peaiwre9^  Tne  Appenines  form  the  principal  monntain- 
ridge  running  through  both  the  continental  and  inland  port  of  t)iis  king- 
dom. In  both,  however,  there  are  some  mountains  which  seem  to  have  no 
connection  with  the  principal  chain.  The  stratas  of  the  Appenines  are 
granite,  gneuw,  particularly  mica  slate,  porphyry,  jasper,  and  day ;  the 
vangaards  are  mostly  calcareous  rode  and  serpentine ;  on  the  N.W.  coast 
of  the  continent,  and  on  the  £.  of  the  island,  basalt,  lava,  and  volcanic  tnlia 
present  themselves.  There  are  four  volcanoes  m  activity,  namdy:  Etna, 
Vesuvius,  Stromboli,  and  one,  or  rather  two,  on  the  island  of  Volcano. 
There  ii  also  one  mountain  which  throws  out  mnd  called  Malacubba  in 
Sicily,  and  also  a  wind  volcano,  ihe  Dinnamare  of  Pdoro,  of  all  which 
details  will  be  given  in  the  topography. 

Productions,']  There  is  an  indescribable  richnesB  of  vegetation  through- 
out this  country.  The  corn,  wine,  and  oil  produced  and  e^qnirted  turn 
the  balance  of  commerce  completely  in  favour  of  the  kingdom.  Agricul- 
ture however  is  carried  on  in  the  most  wretched  manner ;  the  peasants  are 
poor,  and  the  soil  is  the  property  of  great  landlords,  to  whom  they  pay  a  rent 
mostly  in  kind.     Those  districts  on  which  Nature  has  scattered  her  '  " 
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iMmnftifls  are  tbe  most  neglected ;  in  the  mountaiiioiis  and  more  ragged  dis- 
trieCfl  there  is  a  little  more  indnstiy.  On  the  contment  the  peasants  lire 
mostly  upon  Indian  com  and  vegetables,  resenring  their  wheat  for  exporta- 
tion. Neither  the  inhabitants  of  Naples  nor  those  of  Sicily  properly  under- 
stand the  management  of  wine ;  nev^theless  the  wines  of  Vesuvius  and  Etna, 
and  of  Syiacuse  and  Ischia  are  good ;  and  the  oil  of  Puglia,  though  inferior 
to  that  of  Lucca  and  Genoa,  is  an  article  in  great  demand.  Silk  is  chiefly 
grown  on  the  continent.  There  are  numereus  flocks  of  sheep  kept  which 
Inrnish  a  tolerebly  good  wool.  Hie  horse  is  a  noble  animal  here ;  but 
bnflUoes  and  oxen  are  used  in  the  plough.  The  Sicilian  fisheries  are  im- 
portant ;  they  are  principally  directed  to  the  taking  of  thunfish,  anchovies, 
and  corals.  The  country  does  not  seem  rich  in  metals  ;  but  even  where 
there  are  appearances  of  them  they  are  not  wrought.  A  few  iron-mines  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Naples  are  the  only  ones  which  are  wrought.  Sul- 
phur and  alum  are  produced  in  great  quantity ;  and  marble,  alabaster, 
lava,  puazolane,  and  salt  are  also  wrought. 

Manufaehires  and  Commerce,']  There  are  no  manufactures  of  any 
oonsequence  in  this  kingdom,  which,  though  very  populous,  has  scarcely 
eoDugfa  of  hands  for  the  necessities  of  its  agriculture.  The  commerce  is  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  the  foreign  merohants,  who  import  what  the  country 
needs,  and  export  what  it  produces.  Though  |there  are  several  excellent 
haiboiUB,  and  the  country  is  most  favourably  situated  for  commerce,  the 
natives  confine  themselves  to  the  coasting-tnide.  There  are  about  3,000 
CM>minercial  vessels  mostly  feluccas  and  peluccas,  but  they,  very  seldom 
venture  into  the  open  sea,  on  account  of  the  pirates  by  whom  even  the 
coasts  are  infested,  the  government  not  being  able  to  protect  its  own  flag. 
Tile  Tessels  of  Tarentum  sometimes  go  as  far  as  Trieste  ;  but  no  Sicilian 
▼essels  ever  venture  beyond  the  Columns  of  Hercules.  The  articles  of  ex- 
portation are  com,  wine,  <h1,  fruits,  silk,  sulphur,  manure,  fish,  and  salt. 
The  commerce  of  the  interior  is  facilitated  by  fsixB  and  markets. 

PopulaHon,']  In  1465  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  exclusive  of  Sicily,  con- 
tained a  population  of  only  1,647,376  inhabitants,  which  in  1483  had  fallen 
to  1,640,646.  In  1505  the  population  had  increased  to  1,760,339;  and 
in  1510  it  had  further  risen  to  1,824,070.  In  1518,  after  the  pUigue,  it 
was  1,737,196.  In  1561  it  had  increased  to  3,318,547,  and  in  1595  to 
3,624,501.  From  this  period  to  1669  there  are  no  records  extant;  but 
in  that  year  we  find  that  owing  to  sundry  visitations  of  the  plague,  and  the 
oppression  of  the  Spanish  viceroys,  who  it  is  said  from  1631  to  1644  sent 
into  Spain  100,000,000  soudi  (£23,750,000)  the  population  had  fallen  to 
2,718,370,  being  a  reduction  of  906,131.  We  have  no  official  accounts 
from  1669  to  1734,  when  the  population  had  again  increased  to  3,044,562. 
In  1765  it  was  3,953,098;  in  1773  it  was  4,249,430;  in  1791  it  had 
risen  to  4,925,381,  and  in  1805  to  4,988,679.  In  1814  it  had  decreased 
to  4,956,693,  m  consequence  of  the  war  with  France.  In  1819  it  had 
recovered  to  5,034,191 ;  and  in  1824,  when  the  last  census  was  made,  it 
was  found  to  be  5,386,040,  which,  with  1,730,000  more  for  the  island  of 
Sidly,  makes  the  total  population  of  the  whole  kingdom  at  that  period 
7,1 16,040  M.  Balln  supposes  the  population  to  be  on  the  increase,  and  that 
in  1 826  it  amounted  to  7,420,000 ;  but  although  we  are  inclined  to  think  this 
estimate  of  the  population  too  high,  still  this  l^gdom  is  one  of  the  most  po- 
pulous in  Europe, — a  proof  that  even  the  worst  government  cannot  entirely 
depopulate  a  country  so  highly  favoured  by  nature.  There  are  however 
entire  tracts  of  land,  such  as  die  plains  of  Puglia,  desert  and  waste ;  whilst 
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otfa«r8»  as  the  eampagnafeliee^  and  tite  nrighbaaihood  of  the  capital,  hata 
450  inhabitants  on  a  square  mile.  With  the  ezoqptioii  of  75,000  AmantB, 
a  few  Greeks,  and  some  thousands  of  Jews,  the  whole  Neap<^itaii  nation 
are  Italians,  and  speak  a  dialect  of  the  Italian  langnage  noying  according 
to  the  different  provinees.  The  Amaats  reside  on  the  eaatan  coasts  i 
the  continent,  and  in  four  districts  of  the  former  Val  di  Masiais ;  diey 
hare  preserved  their  national  manners  and  customs,  and  ev<m  thdur  lan- 
guage, and  all  belong  to  the  united  Greek  church. 

Religion*'}  The  religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic ;  hut  though  two- 
tbirds  of  the  whole  property  of  the  kingdom  are  in  the  hands  of  the  eode- 
siastics,  the  protestants  lire  here  under  considerable  toleration.  No 
inquisition  was  ever  established  in  Naples  ;  and  no  bull  of  the  pope  can  be 
published  here  without  the  royal  assent.  The  king  himself  is  head  of  the 
Neapolitan  church,  and  has  the  title  of  BecUunmo  Padre.  In  1824, 
according  to  the  official  registers,  there  were  in  the  whole  of  Naples,  ex- 
clusive of  Sicily,  27,612  secular  priests — 8,455  monks — and  8,155 
nuns, — total  in  holy  orders  44,222.  In  Sicily  the  proportion  is  much 
greater. 

Literature^]  The  sciences  and  arts  are  in  a  most  miserable  state 
throughout  this  kingdom.  There  are  no  schools  for  the  lower  classes,  and 
the  few  means  of  public  instruction  which  exist  are  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  an  ignorant  clergy.  Hiere  are  three  universiues,  namely,  Naples, 
Palermo,  and  Catania,  all  of  which  are  richly  provided  with  splendid 
libraries  and  numerous  professors,  but  law  and  natural  philosophy  are  the 
only  sciences  decently  taught  in  them.  There  is  an  academy  of  sciences 
at  Naples,  and  several  others  in  other  towns.  Naples  is  distinguished  for 
the  study  of  law  and  for  music,  particularly  singing,  whilst  Sicily  is  the 
land  of  poetry ;  but  her  strains  are  seldom  heard  beyond  her  own  shocea. 
The  Abb6  Meli  has  written  two  volumes  of  interesting  poetry  in  the 
Sicilian  dialect.  There  are  several  public  libraries  mostly  consisting  of 
theological  works,  and  a  splendid  collection  of  curiosities  and  pictures  at 
Naples.  The  book  trade  is  miserable.  In  1821  and  1822  only  56 
works  were  published.  The  greater  part  of  the  works  which  issue  from  the 
Sicilian  presses  relate  to  antiquities  and  the  fine  arts.  In  the  capital  of 
Naples  there  are  45  printing-offices,  but  on  the  whole  island  of  Sicily 
only  five. 

Government,']  The  government  of  Naples  is  an  hereditary  monarchy 
in  the  male  and  female  line  of  the  present  dynasty.  The  laws  are  con- 
tained in  the  Codex  Carolintu,  published  in  1754.  The  kingdom  of 
Naples  for  many  ages  laboured  under  the  accumulated  weight  of  the  feudal 
system  in  its  worst  form,  and  of  vice-r^;al  administadon.  The  former 
chained  and  enslaved  nine-tenths  of  the  population ;  whilst  the  latter^* 
the  most  pernicious  mode  of  government  ever  experienced — subjected  the 
whole  nation  to  systematic  plunder.  The  accession  of  the  late  sover- 
eign, weak  and  ignorant  as  he  undoubtedly  was,  was  a  fortunate  circumstance 
for  Naples,  as  it  delivered  them  from  the  tyranny  of  a  viceroyalty.  The 
operation  of  the  feudal  law  has  been  checked,  and  the  morals  and  manners 
of  the  common  people  improved.  But  the  confusion  which  has  always 
followed  the  successive  conquests  and  recaptures  of  this  unfortunate  coun- 
try, and  the  repeated  disasters  that  of  late  years  have  befallen  it,  must 
have  greatly  impeded  the  amelioration  of  its  government.  The  king  exer- 
cises the  legislative  and  executive  power.  The  continental  and  insular  parts 
of  the  kingdom  have  each  a  separate  pai'liameut ;  but  they  only  enjoy  the 
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le  right  of  voling  the  taxes.  In  Sicily,  in  Jnly  1812,  a  new  constita* 
tion  was  drawn  np,  upon  the  model  of  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  received 
m  part  the  royal  assent,  at  the  hand  of  the  hereditary  prince,  under  the 
title  of  the  vicar-general.  Bat  we  are  sorry  to  observe  that  this  constitu- 
tion has  become  little  more  than  a  dead  letter. 

Revenuey  Armyy  i^cJ^  The  revenues  of  the  kingdom,  according  to  M. 
Balbi,  amounted  in  1826  to  £3,464,000,  and  its  debt  to  £20,619,000.  In 
1827  its  armed  force  consisted  of  about  47,324  men ;  in  war  the  amount  could 
be  greatly  increased.  Its  strong  places  are  Gaeta,  Scilla,  Amandea^  R^o, 
Brindesi,  Manfredonia,  Capua,  and  Pescara.  At  the  above  period  its 
navy  consisted  of  two  ships  of  the  line,  five  frigates,  and  50  armed  vessels 
of  less  size. 

Topography,']  The  two  great  divisions  of  this  kingdom  are  Naples, 
or  the  Domini  cU  di  qua  del  Faroy — and  Sicily,  or  the  Domini  al  di  la 
del  Faro, 

I.  MAPLES. 

Extent*']  Hageroann  estimated  the  surface  of  the  Neapolitan  continental 
territory  at  1,519.5  German  square  miles,  which  Hassel  found  to  agiee 
pretty  nearly  with  the  chart  of  Bacler  Dalbi.  Rehfues  estimates  it  at 
1,444  German  square  miles,  or  31,040  British  square  miles. 

Physical  FetUurea,]  The  kingdom  of  Naples  lies  under  the  mildest 
sky  of  Europe, — occupies  the  most  happy  situation, — and  has  the  richest 
and  most  fertile  soil.  The  Appenines  in  the  N.W.  run  into  Naples  as  far 
as  the  district  of  Rapollo,  where  the  ridge  divides  into  two  branches, — 
the  one  goes  through  the  Basilicata  into  the  Terra  d'Otranto,  and  ter- 
minates at  Capo  di  Leuca,  the  other  branch  runs  through  the  three  Cala- 
brias  to  the  southern  point  of  Italy.  From  these  main  ridges  side-branches 
run  in  several  directions,  partly  connected  with  the  principal  chain,  and  partly 
forming  separated  groups ;  among  the  former  are  the  chains  of  Sorrento 
and  Cenide, — among  the  latter,  the  mountains  of  Gargano  in  Puglia,  which 
cover  a  surface  of  600  geographical  square  miles,  the  Monte  Barbaro  and 
Mount  Vesuvius  near  Naples,  and  the  Volture  in  Puglia.  These  mountains 
are  not  very  well-known ;  but  their  basis  is  almost  generally  granite  and 
calcareous  rock;  the  latter  is  predominant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples. 
The  principal  capes  on  the  Tyrrhenian  sea  are :  Capo  di  Gaeta,  Ancini, 
Delia  Campanella,  D'Orso,  Licosa,  Delia  Asiarolli,  Palinuro,  Centraro,  Zam- 
brone,  Vaticano,  and  Dell  Armi ;  on  the  Ionian  sea  are:  Spartivento,  the 
most  extreme  point  of  land,  Rizguto,  Delle  Colonne,  Dell  Alice,  and  Di 
Leuca;  and  on  the  Adriatic:  Capo  d*Otranto,  Cavallo,  the  Punta  Rossa, 
and  Punta  Saracba. 

Baysy  Riversj  and  Lakes.']  The  seas  which  wash  the  coast  form 
several  considerable  gulfs.  The  Tyrrhenian  sea  which  is  connected  with  the 
Ionian  sea  by  the  straits,  or  the  Faro  of  Messina,  forms  the  bays  of  Gaeta, 
Naples,  Salerno,  Policastro,  and  St  Eufemia ;  the  Ionian  sea  forms  the 
bajrs  of  Squillace  and  Tarento ;  and  the  Adriatic,  the  bay  of  Manfredonia. 
All  the  rivers  descend  from  the  Appenines,  which  run  almost  through  the 
middle  of  the  country,  and  have  consequently  but  a  short  course.  The 
principal  are  the  Garigliano,  the  Voltumo,  the  Silaro,  and  the  Crati.  There 
are  no  canals  except  a  few  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation.  Lakes  are  numer- 
ous, but  there  is  only  one  of  considerable  size,  the  Lago  di  Cellano,  or 
Fucino  in  Abruzzo,  which  is  about  15  miles  long  and  9  broad,  and  which 
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receiTM  three  small  riTen,  though  it  has  no  Tirible  outlet.  Among  tbe 
smaller  lakes  we  rematk:  die  Lago  d'Agnano  between  the  monotaini  of 
Astront  and  Pansilippo,  which  is  freqnentlf  obeerfttd  to  be  agitated  by 
snbterranean  air,  and  is  constantly  in  motion^  althoogh  it  has  no  Tiaible 
outlet  or  inlet ;  the  Lago  di  Fondi,  the  Lago  di  Licola,  and  the  Lago 
Lardenoeu.     There  are  nnroeroos  mineral  springs. 

Climate  and  Produetions,'}  A  perpetual  spring  seems  to  reign  in  this 
beautiful  region.  The  winter  is  scarcely  OTer  so  cold  as  a  cool  Scou^ 
September,  and  Tegetation  is  never  interrupted.  In  the  depth  of  winter 
the  fields  are  green,  the  orange-trees  in  fiower,  the  balmy  air  is  filled  with 
the  firagrance  of  blooming  shrubs  and  flowers,  and  the  sea  ever  reflects  a 
dark  blue  sky;  but  from  the  end  of  May  to  the  beginning  of  September, 
the  suit  consumes  the  yegetation  with  his  almost  vertical  rays,  and  the 
ever  cloudless  sky  yields  no  refreshing  moisture  to  tbe  languishing  earth ; 
even  the  sea-breease  comes  laden  with  the  fiery  winds  of  Africa,  and 
conveys  no  relief  to  exhausted  nature.  In  the  Abruzzo,  where  the  highest 
summits  of  the  Appentnes  rise,  the  air  is  cooler,  and  the  tops  of  the 
mountains  are  in  winter  covered  with  snow  which  sometimes  remains  upon 
them  from  October  to  May.  Some  districts  are  infected  with  the  exlwla* 
tions  of  mephitic  swamps,  which  seem  to  increase  every  year,  as  &tricto 
which  were  formerly  accounted  healthy,  are  now  deserted  on  aooount  of  Urn 
pestilential  air.  A  great  part  of  Puglia  is  a  desert,  on  which  during  winter 
only  innumerable  flocks  of  sheep  are  fed.  The  productions  are  as  abundant, 
as  diey  are  various  and  valuable.  Core  of  all  lands,  particulariy  wheat  and 
Indian  corn,  vegetables,  all  the  costly  southern  fruits,  vines,  olives,  wood, 
medicinal  plants,  soda,  and  sage,  (salvia  L.)  are  every  where  raised.  Among 
the  productions  of  the  animal  kingdom  are  horses,  mules,  asses,  cattle,  buf- 
Ihloes,  wolves,  game,  fish,  silk-worms,  and  bees ;  also  many  pemicioua  in- 
sects and  locusts,  vipers,  serpents,  and  tarantulas. 

Inhahitant9.2  'Hie  total  population  of  the  continental  part  of  the 
Neapolitan  dominions  amounted  to  5,886,040  souls  in  1624.  The  people 
have  many  common  features  of  character  with  the  other  Italians ;  they  are 
lively,  cheerful,  and  witty,  but  oppressed  by  the  nobility  and  clergy. 
The  dialect  is  somewhat  like  that  of  Tuscany.  The  Neapolitans  are 
accused  of  being  very  avaricious  and  very  lazy.  Tie  lower  clasoca  are 
pimiged  in  the  deepest  ignorance ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  and 
the  Calabriana  exlubit  more  activity  and  resolution  than  the  rest,  and 
above  all  when  they  are  acting  as  banditti.  A  very  numerous  daas 
in  the  capital  are  the  Lazzartmiy — ^people  who  have  neither  home  nor 
fixed  occupation,  but  who,  favoured  by  tiie  benign  climate,  spend  the 
day  in  the  street,  and  the  night  under  the  porches  of  the  palaces  or  drarehes. 
Necessity  alone  forces  them  to  engage  in  any  labour,  and  as  soon  as  they 
have  earned  enough  to  buy  a  few  slices  of  melon,  or  some  maccaitmi, 
they  relapse  into  their  former  indolence,  until  hunger  forces  them  again 
to  exert  tiiemselves.  The  dress  of  the  lower  classes  is  miserable  but  very 
picturesque;  it  principally  consists  of  a  brown  cloak  thrown  over  the 
shoulders  in  graceful  folds.  Tbe  higher  classes  are  dressed  in  the  French 
fashion.  The  lower  classes  seldom  taste  butcher-meat ;  fruit,  onions,  vege- 
tables, and  fish,  are  their  common  food.  The  pleasures  and  amusements  of 
the  Neapolitans  are  the  same  as  in  the  rest  of  Italy,  but  they  seem  still  more 
fond  of  gaming.  The  Amauts  who  live  in  Calabria,  Basilicato,  and  some 
other  provinces,  are  a  fine  race  of  men ;  their  eyes  are  brown,  large,  and 
sparkling,  their  hair  black,  and  complexion  dark.     Their  language  is  the 
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Grael,  Willi  m  mixtiiie  of  Latia,  Itafiwiy  Frsieb,  nd 
wwds;  they  imraly  intermarry  with  the  Italinn.    Their  prieets  am  called 
Caitdiriy  and  an  allowed  to  marry. 

l^jwyiiap^y.]  Naples  is  divided  into  four  fange  dietrirta:  aamely, 
Campania,  Pnglia,  Abmzzo,  and  Calabria,  which  are  now  svMinded  imo 
IS  proTiBcas* 

lsia»d2d.Th€Pravineeiqfy€^liandTerradiLavoro.']  TheN.W. 
of  this  district  b  one  of  the  finest  and  richest  eoontriss  in  Enrope^  The 
E.  Is  qnite  fiat,  with  the  exception  of  one  eminence,  Monnt  Vesarins* 

MomU  Fsttcwttf.j  This  volcano  rises  in  a  pyramidal  form  from  the 
large  plain  which  runs  from  Capna  to  its  foot,  and  is  separated  by  deep 
valleys  from  the  moantains  Ottajano  and  Somma,  which  seem-  to  hare 
fiMmeriy  belonged  to  the  same  mass.  On  its  summit  is  a  large  plain,  m 
Ae  midst  of  which  lies  the  crater  from  which  rises  a  continual  smokct 
aad  which  often  bursts  out  into  dreadful  irruptions.  During  that  of  the 
85th  of  December  1818,  a  new  crater  was  formed.  The  most  renwrfcable 
eruptions  were  those  of  A.D.  79,  by  which  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  were 
ibsttoyed,  of  A.D.  203, 472, 512, 685,  993, 1036, 1306, 1631,  and  1730, 
when  the  summit  of  the  mountain  rose  considerably  higher,  and  became 
uaore  pointed,  and  those  of  1760  and  1779.  In  the  two  last  centuries 
indeed,  there  hare  been  few  years  in  which  VesuTins  has  not  made  some 
irruptions;  yet,  notwithstanding  all  the  derastations  which  the  torrents  of 
lara  hate  eansed,  the  foot  of  the  mountaia  is  populous,  and  its  sides  are 
ooTered  with  Tines,  and  fruit  trees.  Sir  William  Hamilton  is  of  opinion; 
that  the  Sonuna  of  the  modems  is  the  true  Vesuvius  of  the  ancientSf 
Thb  moontsin  is  situated  within  6  miles  of  Naples.  The  ascent  is  gradual> 
extending  to  the  length  of  8  miles.  Upon  the  W.  and  S.  tl)e  mountain 
pieaeats  a  bleak  and  barren  prospect,  being  corered  with  cinders^  ashaa^ 
and  lava ;  the  other  sides  are  cultivated  almost  to  the  top.^ 

"  Th«  ftnt  tropUon  of  VctaTlus  of  wbkh  we  bavo  any  aoooant,  it  that  vrlilch  bap- 

CDcd  hi  A. D.  70,  and  in  which  tb«  elder  Pliny  loet  bit  life.  It  hat  been  tuppoeed* 
>werer,  and  with  maeh  probability*  that  thit  eruption  wat  by  no  ateani  the  firtt^ 
ainee  the  ttroeta  of  Herculancam  and  of  Pompeii— «itiet'wbich  were  then  buried  under 
the  Batter  ^{eoted  from  the  moontiin  are  pared  with  lara.  During  an  eruption  which 
took  phure  in  I&3B,  and  which  teema  to  have  been  verr  violent,  a  hill  wat  formed  of  the 
aehet  thrown  out  of  the  mountain,  of  which  the  height  wat  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and 
tho  elfcumferenoa  3  milet.  Of  tbete  eruptiont,  howeTor,  the  detallt  which  we  have 
roeeiTed  are  very  iaaperfect;  and  oor  aeooontt  of  tboee  which  hoTe  tlnot  taken  plaee 
might  have  been  aomewhat  ilailar,  had  not  Sir  William  Hamilton,  ambatndor  at  the 
eonrt  of  the  king  of  Sietly,  eaamiined  the  moontain  with  icientific  care,  and  erdoyed 
th«oppartnnity  of  obeerving  a  violent  eruption  which  happened  daring  hit  retidenco 
in  that  oount^.  Sir  William  began  hit  obtervatlont  upon  Veturiut  in  1786.  In 
AmM  17791  an  eruption  broke  out  with  the  greatett  violence,  and  wat  deeeribed  bv 
Sr  wUlfamk  with  much  minatenett.  The  deeoription  hat  often  been  quoted ;  and  at  it 
•oataina  a  very  pictureeque  aooount  of  a  very  remarkable  appearance  in  nature,  the 
wader  may  be  Intereited  by  the  followinff  CKtnust  from  Sir  William  Hamllton't  account. 

*'  During  the  whole  month  of  Jnly,  the  mountain  continued  in  aetata  of  fermenta- 
tioiu  Sobternineona  cxpleeiont  and  rumbling  noitet  w«re  heard :  quantitlet  of  smoke 
ware  thrown  up  with  mat  riolence,  eometimee  with  red-hot  ttonet,  tooria,  and  athet ; 
nod  towardt  tho  end  or  the  month  tbcee  ivmptomt  increaeed  to  tuch  a  degree,  at  to  ex- 
Wblt  in  the  night  time,  the  moot  beautiful  flra-workt  that  can  be  imagined. 

**  On  Thurtday  the  6th  of  Augntt  the  volcano  appeared  mott  violently  agitated ;  a 
whj^te  and  tnlphureont  tmoke  issued  continually  and  impetuously  from  itt  crater,  one 
tmmltm  to  impel  another ;  so  that  a  matt  of  them  wat  joon  accumulated,  to 
iwiB^foiir  * 


.  . , timce  the  height  and  tiae  of  the  volcano  itself.    Theee  clouds  of  smoke 

wore  exeaedingly  white»  eo  that  the  whole  retembled  an  immense  aceomulatiou  of  bales 
•r  whitish  cotton.  In  the  midat  of  thit  very  white  tmoke,  vast  quantitiee  of  ttona, 
I,  and  athet,  were  thrown  up  to  the  height  of  SOOO  feet ;  and  a  quantity  of  liquid 
atMtingly  very  heavy,  wat  lifted  up  jutt  high  enough  to  clear  the  rim  of  the 

r,  aad  take  Ito  way  down  tha  tidet  of  the  mountain.    Thit  Uva,  having  run 

violently  for  tome  hours,  suddenly  oeated,  Jutt  before  it  had  reached  the  cultivated  parte 
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The  magnificent  plain  of  Capna  lies  over  a  snbtemaeBn  fire,  and  owes 
its  feitilitf  to  the  rolcanic  qoality  of  the  soil.  The  steam  baths,  the  sal- 
phvroos  lakes,  and  grottoes  in  this  Tolcanic  region  are  reaoarkable.  In  the 
neighboarhood  of  Possnoli,  the  whole  soil  consists  of  a  femiginoas  lava 


of  the  moontalii,  near  foor  milct  from  the  tpot  whcnoe  it  laaed.  The  bcftt*  all  Ais 
day,  WM  lotolaimbla,  at  tha  toima  of  Soinina  and  Ottaiaao ;  aanl  waa  aansiUy  fdt  at 
Parma  and  Laari,  whleh  ara  much  Ikrtlier  oA  Raddlah  ashea  fdl  ao  tbidc  oo  the  two 
fcrmer,  that  the  air  wm  darkoMd,  ao  that  oUoets  ooold  not  bo  diatinfniahod  at  tho  dio- 
tanoe  of  tan  foet.  Long  fllamenta  of  ritriflod  matter,  like  apear-g laaa,  were  mixed,  and 
feU  with  tbeee  aibea ;  aeTeral  birde  in  cagn  were  eaffoRated,  and  the  learea  of  the  treea 
Id  the  nelf  hl»oarfaood  of  Somma  ware  eovered  with  white  and  Tory  corroaiire  aait 

<*  Abont  tweivo  at  night,  on  the  7th,  tlie  fermentation  of  tlio  mountain  aecmod 
greatly  to  Increaae.  Our  author  waa  watching  the  motione  of  the  yalcano,  from  the 
oeole  at  Naplea,  which  hae  a  full  rlew  of  it.  Sereral  gloriously  ptctareoqne  eflerts  bad 
been  oheerfod  from  tbereHeetion  of  tho  deep  red  Are,  within  the  eratar  of  VoauTma, 
and  which  mounted  high  among  thoee  huge  cloude  oo  the  top  of  it ;  when  a  aammar 
atorm,  called  In  that  country  a  troffea,  came  on  eoddenly,  and  blended  ita  hcary  watery 
doadi  with  the  aulpbureooa  and  mineral  onee,  which  were  already,  like  ao  noainr  other 
moontalna,  piled  upon  the  top  of  the  volcano.  At  this  moment  a  foontala  of  are  waa 
ehot  up  to  an  incredible  height,  casting  so  bright  a  light  that  the  smalleat  olgccts  were 
clearly  dletlnguitibable  at  any  place  within  six  miles  or  more  of  Vesuvfm.  The  bbdL 
atormy  doada,  pMsing  owlfiJy  over,  and  ait  times  corering  the  whdo  or  a  port  of  tho 
high  oolnmns  of  ftre,  at  other  timca  clearing  away  and  gmng  a  full  view  of  it,  with 
the  Tarious  tints  produced  by  its  reverberated  light  on  the  white  clouds  above,  in  ooa- 
trast  with  the  psSa  Aaahes  of  forked  lightning  that  attended  the  fro/ira,  foroaed  each  a 
aa  no  power  of  art  can  expruss.     Oneof  bis  Sicilian  ma^tr's  naackeapers,  who 


was  out  in  tne  Adds  near  Ottalano,  whilst  the  storm  waa  at  lU  height,  waa  surprised 
to  And  the  drops  of  rain  scald  his  nuse  and  hands ;  a  phenomenon  probably  oocadeoed 
by  the  doade  baring  aeqairad  a  great  degree  of  hcai  in  pasdng  throngli  tho  above- 
mentlooed  oolumna  of  fire. 

'*  On  the  8th,  the  mountain  was  quiet  till  towards  six  o'clock  in  the  eT«nin|^,  when 
a  great  amoke  began  to  gather  over  its  crater ;  and  about  an  hour  after  a  rumbling  sub- 
tarraneous  noiae  waa  heard  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  volcano :  the  oand  eoowers 
of  red-hot  stones  and  scoria  b«n  and  increased  every  inatant.  llie  crater  viewed 
ttirooffh  a  telescope,  seemed  much  enlarged  bv  the' violence  of  last  night's  explosions, 
and  the  little  mountain  on  the  top  was  entirdy  gone.  About  nine  o'clock  a  nnost 
violent  report  waa  beard  at  Portid  and  ita  neighbourhood.  It  shook  the  houam  to  such 
a  degree  as  made  the  Inhabitanta  run  out  Into  toe  streets.  Many  windows  were  broken, 
and  walls  rent  bv  the  concussion  of  the  air  on  this  occasion,  though  the  noise  was  but 
faintly  heard  at  Naples.  In  an  instant  a  fountain  of  liquid  transparent  fire  began  to 
rise,  and  gradually  increadng,  arrived  at  last  at  the  amazing  height  of  10,000  feet  and 
upwards.  Puff's  of  smoke,  as  black  as  can  poedUy  be  imagined,  snoeeeded  one  another 
bastilr,  and  accompanied  the  red-hot,  transparent,  and  liquid  lava,  Interrupting  its 
splendid  brightneM  here  and  there  by  patches  of  the  darkest  hne :  vrithln  tbeee  pulTe  of 
emokp,  at  the  very  moment  of  emission,  a  bright  but  pale  electrical  fire  was  obeerred 
playing  briskly  about  in  xigxag  lines.  The  tnnd  was  south-west,  and,  though  centir, 
was  sufllcient  to  carnr  these  puffs  of  smoke  out  of  the  column  of  fire;  and  a  oolkctloo 
of  them  by  degrees  formed  a  black  and  extensive  curtain  behind  it;  in  other  parts  of 
the  sky  It  was  perfectly  clear,  and  the  stars  bright.  The  fiery  fountain,  of  each  im- 
mense magnitude,  and  the  dark  ground  juat  mentioned,  made  the  fineat  contraet  iosagin- 
able ;  and  the  blaze  of  it  reflected  from  the  aurfaoe  of  the  eea,  which  waa  at  that  time 
perfectly  smooth,  added  greatly  to  this  sublime  view. 

**  The  lava,  mixed  with  stones  and  scoria,  haying  risen  to  the  amasing  height  already 
mentioned,  waa  partly  directed  by  the  winds  towards  Ottalano,  and  puHy  ttlUng  stlU 
red-hot  and  liquid,  upon  the  top  of  Vesuvius,  covered  its  whole  cone,  part  of  that  of  the 
summit  of  Somma,  and  the  valley  between  them,  llie  falling  matter,  being  nearly 
as  inflamed  and  vivid  as  that  which  was  continually  Issuing  fresh  from  the  crater,  formed 
'  with  it  one  complete  body  of  fire,  which  could  not  be  less  than  two  miles  and  a  half  in 
breadth,  and  of  the  extraordinary  height  above  mentioned,  cast  a  heat  to  the  distance 
'  of  at  least  six  miles  round.  The  brushwood  on  the  mountain  of  Somma  was  aoon  in 
a  blase,  and  the  flame  of  it  being  of  a  d liferent  colour  from  the  deep  red  of  tho  naatter 
thrown  out  by  the  volcano,  and  from  the  silvery  blue  of  the  deetrieal  fire,  etill  added 
to  the  contrast  of  this  most  extraordinary  scene. 

"  The  black  cloud,  increasing  greatly,  once  bent  towards  Naples,  and  threatened  the 
city  with  speedy  destruction ;  for  it  was  charged  with  electrical  fire,  which  kept  oou- 
stantly  darting  about  in  bright  zigzag  linn.  This  fire,  however,  rarely  quitted  the 
uloud,  but  usually  returned  to  the  great  column  of  fire  wheiire  It  proceeded ;  though 
onre  or  twice  it  was  seen  to  fall  on  the  top  of  iiomma,  and  set  fire  to  some  dry  grass 
and  bushes.  Fortunately  the  wind  caiTitni  back  the  doud  just  as  it  nmched  tho  dty, 
and  had  begun  to  occasion  great  alnrro.     The  column  of  fire,  however,  etill  continued. 
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can  be  used  as  a  cement,  bnt  is  reiy  fertile.  The  Solfaterra,  a 
kind  of  cave  1,000  feet  long  and  1,246  broad,  of  which  the  interior  is  always 
framing,  seons  to  be  connected  with  Mount  Vesnvias ;  the  swamp  of  & 
FUippo,  formerly  the  Lago  Luocino, — and  the  lake  of  Avemos,  which  for- 

and  diflbnd  tnofa  a  •troog  light  thiit  the  vami  mlnate  objaota  oonld  be  dIeooYered  at  the 
dietanee  ef  teo  milei  or  more  from  the  mountain.  Mr  Morris  informed  oar  author, 
that  at  Sorrento,  which  it  twelve  miles  distent  from  Veeaviue,  he  read  the  titlepeg e  of 
a  book  bj  that  volcanic  light. 

•*  All  this  time  the  mleerable  inhabitants  of  Ottaiano  were  Involved  in  the  ntmoet 
distress  and  danger  by  the  showers  of  stones  which  fell  upon  them»  end  which  had  tbe 
eruption  continued  for  a  longer  time^  would  moot  certainlj  have  reduced  their  toiHi  to 
die  same  situation  as  Hercnlaneum  and  Pompeii.  The  mountain  of  Sommat  at  the 
foot  of  which  the  town  of  Ottaiano  is  eltnated,  hidee  Vesuvius  from  the  view  of  iu 
inhabitantB,  so  that  till  the  eruption  became  considerable,  it  was  not  visible  to  them. 
On  Sunday  night,  when  the  noise  increased,  and  the  fire  began  to  appear  above  tbe 
mountain  of  &mma,  many  of  the  inhabitanta  flew  to  the  churchee,  and  others  were 
preparing  to  quit  tlie  town,  when  a  sudden  and  violent  report  was  heard ;  aoon  after 
which  they  found  themselves  involved  in  a  thick  cloud  of  amoke  and  ashes ;  a  horrid 
clashing  noise  was  heard  in  the  air,  and  preeently  fell  a  vaat  ehower  of  stonee,  and  large 
pieces  of  scoria,  some  of  which  were  of  tbe  diameter  of  eeven  or  eight  feet,  which  must 
nave  weighed  mere  than  100  pounds  before  they  were  broken,  as  some  of  the  fragments, 
which  Sir  William  Hamilton  found  In  the  streets,  still  wefehed  npwarde  of  60  pounds. 
When  theee  large  vitrified  masses  either  struck  one  another  in  the  air,  or  fell  on  the 
ground,  they  broke  In  many  piecee,  and  covered  a  large  epaee  of  ground,  with  vivid 
sparks  of  fire,  which  communicated  their  heat  to  vrm  thing  that  waa  combustible. 
lliese  messfs  were  formed  of  the  liquid  lava ;  the  exteruir  parts  of  which  were  become 
black  and  porous  by  cooling  in  their  ftdl  through  euch  a  vast  space ;  whilst  the  interior 
parts,  less  exposed,  retained  an  extreme  heat,  and  were  perfectly  red. 

"  In  an  instant  the  town  and  countrv  about  it  was  on  firs  In  many  parts,  for  there 
were  eeveral  straw  huta  In  the  vineyarda,  which  had  been  erected  for  the  watchmen  ot 
tbe  grapes ;  all  of  which  were  burnt.  A  great  magaiine  of  wood  in  the  heart  of  the 
town  was  all  in  a  blaze ;  and  had  there  been  much  wind,  the  l|amee  must  have  spread 
universally,  and  all  the  inhabitanta  would  have  been  burned  in  their  honees ;  for  it  was 
Impoasible  for  tbem  to  stir  out.  Some  who  attemoted  it  with  pillows,  tablee,  chairs, 
tops  of  wine  casks,  &c.  on  their  heads,  were  either  Knocked  down,  or  eoon  driven  back 
to  their  cloee  quarters,  under  arches,  and  in  the  cellara  of  their  houses.  Many  were 
wounded,  but  only  two  persons  died  of  their  wounds.  To  add  to  the  horror  of  the 
aoene,  incessant  volcanic  lightning  whisking  about  the  black  cloud  that  surrounded 
tbem,  and  the  sulphureous  smell  and  heat  would  ecaroely  allow  them  to  draw  their 
breath.  In  this  dreadful  situation  they  remained  about  25  minutee,  when  the  volcanic 
storm  ceased  all  at  once,  and  Veeuvius  remained  sullen  and  silent. 

**  Sometime  afker  the  eruption  bad  ceased,  tbe  air  continued  greatly  Impregnated  with 
electrical  matter.     The  duke  of  Cottoeiano  told  our  author,  that  having,  about  half  an 
hour  after  the  great  eruption  had  ceased,  held  a  leaden  bottle,  armed  wiUi  a  pointed  wire 
out  at  his  window  at  Naples,  it  soon  became  considerably  charged.     But  whilst  the 
eruption  was  in  force,  its  appearance  was  too  alarming  to  allow  one  to  think  of  such 
experiments.     He  was  Informed  also  by  the  prince  ol  Montemiletto,  tl|at  bis  son,  the 
duke  of  Popoll,  who  was  at  Montemiletto  tbe  8th  of  August,  had  been  alarmed  by  the 
shower  of  cinders  that  fell  there ;  some  of  which  he  had  aent  to  Naples  weighing  two 
ouncee ;  and  that  stones  of  an  ounce  weight  had  fallen  upon  an  eetate  of  hie  ten  miles 
farther  off.     Montemiletto  is  about  SO  miles  from  the  vdcanow     Tbe  Abbe  CagUani 
also  related,  that  his  sister,  a  nun  Iu  a  convent  at  Manfredonia,  had  written  to  inquire 
after  him,  imagining  that  Naples  must  have  been  destroyed,  when  they,  at  eo  great  a 
distance,  bad  Imcu  uarmed  by  a  shower  of  ashes,  which  fell  on  the  city  at  eleven  o'  dock 
at  night,  eo  much  as  to  open  all  tbe  churches  and  go  to  prayers.     As  the  great  eruption 
happened  at  nine  o'clock,  these  ashes  must  have  travelled  an  100  miles  in  the  space  of 
two  hours. 

'*  Nothing  could  be  more  dismal  than  the  appearance  of  Ottaiano  after  this  emptioo. 
The  housee  were  unroofed,  half  buried  under  tne  black  scoria  and  ashes ;  all  the  win- 
dows towards  the  mountain  were  broken,  and  aome  of  the  houses  themselves  burned  ; 
tbe  streets  choked  op  with  ashes ;  in  some  narrow  places  not  lem  than  four  feet  thick, 
and  a  few  of  the  inhabitants,  who  had  just  returned,  were  employed  in  clearing  them 
away,  and  piling  them  up  in  hillocks,  to  get  to  their  ruined  housee.  llie  palace  of  the 
prinve  of  Ottaiano  is  situated  on  an  eminence  above  the  town,  and  nearer  the  mountain, 
fhe  etepe  leading  up  to  It  were  deeply  covered ;  the  roof  was  totally  deetroved,  and  the 
windowa  broken,  but  tbe  house  itself,  being  strongly  built,  had  not  auffered  much.  ^ 

**  An  incredible  number  of  fragmenta  of  lava  were  thrown  out  during  the  eruption, 
Bome  of  which  were  of  immense  magnitude.  The  largest  measured  bv  Sir  William 
Hamilton  was  106  feet  in  circumference,  and  17  In  height.  This  was  thrown  at  least 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  dear  of  the  mouth  oi  the  volcano.    Another,  66  feet  In  drcmnfcr- 
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merly  axluded  so  stnMig  snlphnroas  TiqM>im  timt  birds  iying  oret  it  fell 
dowaftuffoGated9**4iieoelebnled  grotto  Del  Caae,  near  the  lake  of  Agnsno, — 
the  Sudaltorii  di  S.  GeroMne,  near  the  same  1ake» — aird  the  famouB  grottow 
voder  the  hills  of  PaosiUppOy  axe  all  proofr  of  die  actrrity  of  die  fearfU 
element  which  is  here  nging  to  break  forth  from  its  prison. 

City  ef  Naple9*2  Naples,  the  ancient  Psrtbenopey  *  Ae  metropolk 
of  a  ruined  Paxadise/  as  it  has  been  called,  is  situated  at  tlie  botton 
of  a  gulf,  3  days'  journey  from  the  frontiers,  and  5  fitnn  Rome^  It 
ia  biuit  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  sloping  to  the  sea  fincini  the 
hOls.  Although,  in  point  of  architectural  a^peannce  it  is  inftiior 
to  modem  Rome;  yet,  in  general,  the  priTate  houses  are  better  built,  and 
tile  streets  are  broader  and  better  paved.  It  is  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains and  the  sea;  and  nothing  can  surpass  the  beauty  of  its  bay. 
Naples  is  the  most  opulent  and  best  peopled  city  of  Italy,  in  1824  it  con- 
tained 849,190  inhabitants,  of  which  165,015  were  males,  and  184^175 
females ;  55,283  males  wen  under  14  years,  and  51,957  fiemales  wen  under 
12  years ;  45,853  males  abore  the  age  of  14  were  unmaxiied,a8  were  56,172 
women  i^ve  the  age  of  12.  The  total  number  of  mairied  persons  was 
1 15,034 ;  ihe  number  of  widowers  was  6,352,  the  widows  18,529.  Of  the 
population  of  the  city  1,751  were  secular  clergy,  610  were  moiik%  aaid  827 
were  nuns;  persons  oonnected  with  the  church  in  difierent  capacities,  and 
paid  by  gOTemment,  7,600;  ciyil  officers  of  government  in  the  varioos 
departments,  about  2,000;  other  pensioners  of  faroiir  (di  graaia},  2,000; 
persons  whose  names  were  in  the  dvil  list,  9,450;  judges,  advocates,  and 
othen  connected  with  the  courts  of  law,  1,627 ;  paupers  provided  for  in 
different  institutions,  7,667;  artifioers  and  tradesmen  of  all  desciiptious, 
including  their  fiunUies,  114,519.  The  number  of  births  in  18^  was 
14,172,  of  which  1,897  were  illegitimate.  The  number  of  deaths  was 
12,212,  of  which  3,308  took  place  in  the  hospitals  I  Tlie  marriages  ia 
the  same  year  were,  3,130.  Six  strong  casUes  defend  the  city«  and 
the  entrance  of  the  port  is  protected  by  an  excellent  mole  or  jetty. 
It  is  admirably  situated  for  commerce ;  and  yet  trade  is  in  n  hmguisli- 


enoe,  and  10  in  hciglit,  being  neaiiT  of  a  ipherieal  figare,  was  thrown  out  at  tho 

time,  and  lay  near  the  former.  This  last  had  the  marks  of  being  rounded,  nay  aUnoat 
polished,  by  continual  rolling  In  torrents  or  on  the  sea-shOre.  Oar  author  oonjecturet 
that  it  mifiiit  be  a  spherical  volcanic  salt,  such  as  that  of  45  feet  Id  clroumfersooa,  umb- 
tkmed  by  M.  de  St  Fond,  In  his  Treatise  of  extinguished  Volcanoes.  A  third  of  16 
feet  in  heisht  and  98  In  circumference  was  thrown  much  &rther,  and  lay  in  tha  vallsy 
between  Vesuvius  and  the  Hermitiu^e.  It  appeared  also  from  the  large  finscmcnta 
which  surrounded  this  mass,  that  it  had  been  much  laiyer  while  in  the  air.**  On  tha 
14th  of  March  1888,  a  new  orifice,  about  15  feet  in  circumference,  was  opened  io  the 
crater  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  on  the  eastern  side,  from  which  issued  an  immense  qoaatity 
of  saooke,  in  the  form  of  a  globe;  this  burst  with  a  tremendous  explosion,  and  scat- 
tered around  a  quantity  of  l>olIing  liquid.  After  some  days  these  explosions  ocpaedi 
but  the  new  apwture  continued  to  discharge  a  great  deal  of  smoke^  and  oocaaianallj 
some  flames.  On  the  17th  and  18th  these  phenomena  were  renewed  with  Increased 
force,  the  detonations  became  more  frequent,  and  a  slight  flow  of  lava  was  peroentible. 
it  vras  observed  that,  on  the  80th,  the  new  opening  was  increased  to  60  feet*  and  that 
the  matter  ejected  piled  round  It  in  a  pyramidical  form  to  the  height  of  50  feet;  that 
stones  were  occasionally  thrown  up  into  the  air  ;  and  that  the  explosions  were  oonti- 
nned  at  Intervals  of  10  minutes.  Alter  a  variety  of  explosions,  a  tremendous  ahock  «o 
the  88d,  forced  the  three  apertives  into  one,  and  a  column  of  smoke  and  ashas  areae 
from  it,  and  presented  to  the  city  of  Naples  the  appearance  of  a  pine  tree  of  gigantio 
dimensions.  The  rays  of  the  sun  reflecting  against  it,  presented  one  of  the  moat  ex- 
traordinary spectacles  ever  seen.  Stones  were  thrown  up  in  great  numbers^  and  ona 
among  the  rest,  of  immense  dimensions,  which  was  thrown  over  the  aide  of  tiia  crater, 
and  rolled  down  the  mountain.  The  violence  of  the  eruption  iMgan  to  diminish  at 
three  o'clock,  and  the  wind  having  changed,  caused  the  volcanic  column  to  indina 

—-^i??,'**"®'  ■""*  '*  '*^*"  P""^"*"/  <•  dimluiab  in  size.    At  five  o'cdook  tks 
■It  of  Veeuvfus  dkplayrt  only  a  small  cloud  of  smoke. 
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ing  con<filion.  The  mumfiictims  of  silk  and  wooHen  dale  from  tlM 
rmgti  of  Ferdinand  I.  of  Amgon;  and  these  with  the  native  predvcCt 
fonn  the  chief  arttcloB  of  exportation.  Though  Naples  is  not  one-third 
of  the  sine  of  Loodon,  yet  many  of  the  streets  are  more  crowded  than 
the  Strand;  and  a  great  part  of  the  power  classes  are  obliged  to  pass  the 
vighl^  as  well  aa  the  day  in  them  for  want  of  habitations.  No  city  in  the 
irocld  contains,  in  proportion  to  its  siae,  so  grsat  a  nnmber  of  poisons  who 
coBtrihnte  little  or  nodiing  to  the  wealth  of  the  oommnnity.  The  number 
of  priests,  monks,  fiddlers,  lawyers,  nobility,  footmen,  and  lazzaroni,  or 
vagabonds,  is  immenae.  If  the  feudal  bondage  under  which  Napkw  has 
groaned  for  oentnries  were  abolished,— -the  enormous  wealth  and  numbera 
of  laay  ecdeoaatks  were  rednced,-— and  the  attention  of  goremment  di* 
TOded  to  the  introduction  of  useful  manuiacturea  and  the  encoumgement 
of  commerce  and  agriculture,  we  would  hear  as  little  of  the  laasaroni  of 
Naplea  as  of  the  laxaarooi  of  London.  For  even  in  that  latter  ci^ital, 
■Mm  amply  provided  as  it  is  with  the  meana  of  employment  and  conse- 
queatly  of  anbaistence  for  the  poorer  classes  of  its  inhabitants  than  any 
city  in  Europe,  if  we  are  to  bdieve  Dr  Colquhono,  there  are  upwards  of 
20,000  penons  who  rise  every  morning  without  employment  and  rely  for 
■Mintenanoe  on  the  aoddenta  of  the  day.  The  lower  classea  among  the 
Neapolitana  are  most  dexterous  swimmers  and  divers.  If  a  strangw  goes 
on  the  water  for  a  little  excursion,  he  will  be  followed  by  doeens  of  these 
wretched  creatures,  in  the  hope  that  '  sua  eccellenza'  will  chuck  them  a 
few  ioUL  They  are  also  adroit  in  catching  sbell-fish,  of  which  there  is  a 
great  variety  in  the  bay;  they  are  called  Jrutte  di  tnare^  and  are  found 
attached  to  the  rocks,  and  in  very  deep  water.  It  is  astonishing  the  length 
of  time  these  pegcatari  will  remain  under  water;  but  such  violent  pressure 
on  the  lungs  shortly  produces  afiections  of  the  chest,  and  finally  death; 
yet,  with  the  certainty  that  they  are  to  be  prematurely  cut  off,  they  persist 
in  this  arduoos  employment,  which  after  all  earns  them  but  a  scanty  sub* 
eistence.  The  nobility  are  excessively  addicted  to  show  and  splendour ; 
100  of  these  are  called  princes,  and  a  still  greater  number  are  denominated 
dukes.  Six  or  seven  of  them  have  estates  from  £10,000  to  £13,000  a 
year.  A  considerable  number  have  possessions  to  half  that  amount;  and 
many  not  more  than  £1000  or  £2000  annually.  The  inferior  nobility  are 
raudi  poorer;  many  counts  and  marqneses  not  having  above  £300  or  £400 
a  year  of  paternal  estate,  and  not  a  few  enjoying  a  title  without  any  estate 
whatever  to  support  it.  Naples  contains  above  800  churches,  which, 
though  inferior  to  those  of  modem  Rome  for  elegance  of  architecture  and 
correctness  of  design,  yet  surpass  them  in  rich  jewels,  and  in  the  quantity 
of  ornaments.  The  chief  of  them  is  the  cathedral  of  St  Januarins,  the 
patron  saint  of  the  city,  whose  aid  is  zealously  invoked  whenever  the  city 
is  apprehended  to  be  in  danger  from  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  his  image 
being  at  such  times  carried  through  the  city  in  solemn  proceteion.  Na- 
ples was  the  birth-place  of  Giamb.  Marino,  Grac  Sannazaro,  Aug.  di 
Costanass,  Porta,  Borrelli,  Filangieri,  Bernini,  and  Peigolese.  The  Bay 
of  Naples  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  being  nearly  30  miles  in  dia- 
meter, and  shut  out  by  the  island  of  Capri  from  the  Mediterranean,  while 
three-fourths  of  it  is  sheltered  by  a  circuit  of  woods  and  mountains.  Na- 
ples is  110  miles  S.E.  of  Rome;  104  N.E.  of  lUermo:  217  &E.  of 
Florence ;  and  300  S.  by  £.  of  Venice.  Lat.  ¥f  50^  16*  N.  Long. 
14'  17'  30^  E. 

7\}wni  and  Antiquities,']     Our  limits  will  not  allow  ua  to  enter  into 
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fidl  detaik  coocenung  the  nte,  present  ttate,  and  pepnlatioii  of  tlie  mi* 
nierous  cities  and  tOMma  of  hia  Neapolitan  majeat/s  Italian  dominioffw. 
Not  a  more  claasical  spot  occnra  in  all  the  range  of  geographical  reienreh 
than  the  aoath  of  Italy.  The  road  from  Naples  to  PuzzuoU  inatend  of 
croaaing  the  summit  of  the  hill  is  cat  directly  through  it.  The  aabtem- 
nean  gidlery  is  nearly  half-a-mile  in  length,  and  was  considered  andenc 
even  in  the  time  of  Seneca  and  Straho.  It  was  enlarged  hy  Alfonso  L 
At  the  entrance  of  the  passage,  hat  eloTaled  mnch  ahore  it>  is  the  contested 
tomb  of  Viigil»  a  square  low-arched,  and  but  for  its  name  nowise  remnrk- 
able  ruin. .  The  beauty  of  the  spot  as  well  as  the  poet's  name,  has  attncted 
many  of  our  own  coantr3mien  to  choose  Fannlippo  for  their  lait  abode^ 
and  tombstones  of  English  are  gathering  fiwt  anmnd  the  ashes  of  ViigiL 
Pusauoli  has  a  harbour,  and  many  Roman  antiquities  stUl  testify  the  former 
grandeur  of  the  city.  The  red  sand  known  under  the  name  oi  puMzokuto 
earth  is  procured  here. — Sorrento,  a  small  town  in  a  charming  coimtry 
coTered  with  orange  and  lemon  grovea,  was  the  birth-place  of  the  illuatnooa 
poet  Torquato  Tasso. — At  Portici,  a  town  of  5,208  inhabitants,  is  a  mag- 
nificent royal  castle  in  which  is  one  of  the  richest  cabinets  of  antiquitieB  in 
the  world,  collected  from  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum,  upon  which  the  town 
of  Portici  is  partly  built.^'— At  Torre  del  Greco  a  sea-coast  town  with 
15,760  inhabitants,  who  are  mostly  fishermen  and  sailors,  the  excellent 
Vino  Greco  is  grown. — Torre  della  Nundata  is  famous  for  the  manufiic- 


"  HeroolAneum,  wbich  had  loof  exUted  m  a  oonBlderaUe  town,  was  in  A.  D.  79 
Mmpletoly  oTMrwhelmcd  hj  an  eruption  from  VetaTliu.  The  aeheeand  lava  by  wfaSdi 
It  was  at  flnt  covered  reoelved  many  additione,  and  the  remaine  of  theandcnt  city  are 
now  buried  about  84  feet  below  the  preeent  lurfiue.  The  lava  and  ashm  have  aawaed 
the  anpearanoe  of  a  grey  brittle  etone.  It  wae  well  known  that  Hercuhmenm  had 
been  buried  by  an  eruption^  but  the  preciae  eltoation  of  the  city  had  long  been  forgotten, 
when  in  171S  eome  labouren,  dj(f  Ing  for  a  well,  dieoovored  it  bv  etrikinf  on  a  ubOmm 
which  stood  on  the  benches  of  the  theatre.  The  prince  of  EibcBuf  extracted  many 
sutues  and  other  eurioeitics,  and  sent  them  to  France.  When  Charles,  infanta  of 
Spain,  ascended  the  throne  of  Naolee,  he  proeeented  tlie  search  with  more  enceess  than 
anv  who  bad  hitherto  attempted  It.  He  caused  failerles  to  be  formed  to  the  principal 
buildings,  and  made  some  of  the  edifices  to  be  completely  cleared,  llie  aoqalsitioaa 
made  from  this  mined  dty  have  been  very  extensive,  and  have  given  ne  a  oomplete 
knowledge  of  many  things  relatina  to  the  domeetac  economy  of  the  ancients,  of  which 
we  should  have  otherwise  remained  for  ever  ignorant.  The  ol^ects  extracted  coosktof 
statues,  busts,  altan,  Inscriptions,  and  other  producUons  of  the  fine  arts.  A  complete 
collection  of  the  various  instruments  used  by  the  ancients,  such  as  musical  instruments, 
chirurgical  instruments,  and  InstrumenU  for  domestic  purposes  have  also  been  obtained. 
Among  the  curiosities  which, have  been  brought  from  the  ruins,  and  deposited  in  the 
palace  at  Naples,  may  be  mentioned  vases,  lamps,  basins,  chandeliers,  instruments  used 
in  sacrifice,  mirrors  of  poUshed  metal,  and  coloured  glass,  kitchen  utensils,  among  which 
are  copper  pans  lined  with  silver,  com,  bread,  fish,  wine,  oil,  and  flour,  and  a  lady's 
toilet,  with  rings,  thimbles,  con^bs,  ear-rings,  and  paint.  Many  pieces  of  fresco  paint- 
ings have  been  taken  Irom  the  walls,  and  fitted  Into  frames  for  preservation  ;  piecee  of 
the  Moeaic  with  which  the  floors  are  paved  have  likewise  been  taken  out.  Medab 
have  been  found,  but  few  of  them  are  accounted  rare,  llie  busts  are  very  numerous 
but  unfortunately  it  cannot  be  discovered  what  penons  the  greater  part  of  them  may 
represent.  Many  of  the  statues  ars  said  by  the  beet  Judges  to  be  exquisite  performances. 
But  the  paintings  are  represented  as  being  much  inferior  in  excellence  to  the  statues. 
During  the  search  whlcn  was  made  in  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum,  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  manuseripto  was  discovered,  and  the  learned  fancied  that  they  were  about  to 
retrieve  many  of  those  classics,  of  which  the  loes  had  been  so  severely  felt  and  so  frs- 
quently  deplored.  When  they  b<^n  to  examine  them,  however,  their  hopee  were 
considerably  depressed.  The  rolls  of  parchment  had  been  so  hardened  by  the  heat  of 
the  lava,  that  it  was  impossible  to  unroll  them  without  the  ntmoet  perseverance,  and 
even  after  they  had  been  unrolled,  new  labour  became  necessary  in  adjusting  the  several 
pieces  to  each  other;  and  such  wasths  obscurity  of  the  writing  in  many  places,  that 
much  learning  and  considerable  ingenuity  were  requisite  to  decipher  the  true  reading. 
A  priest  discovered  a  mode  of  unrolling  the  parchment ;  but  after  all  very  little  has 
been  done  towards  the  restoring  of  lost  classics.  A  few  short  trsatises  have  been  pul^ 
lUhrd,  but  they  are  In  themselves  of  very  little  importance,  and  remarkable  chiefly  for 
haviog  been  dug  from  the  ruins  of  Hercukiueum. 
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tare  of  maccanmL  Galanti  says  500  cwts  a  day  are  made  here. — Baia  a 
castle  in  the  bay  of  Nicies,  not  hr  from  Cape  Misene,  was  formerly  the 
laTonrite  place  of  resort  of  the  rich  Romans  who  had  magnificent  yillas 
here.  The  poet  has  sung,  **  nulhu  in  orhe  sinus  Baiis  pralucet  ankenis" 
bat  his  boast  is  now  a  heap  of  rains.  Near  to  Baia  are  the  lakes  of 
Lacinos  and  Ayemos,  with  the  hot-bath  of  Nero  and  the  rains  of  sevend 
temples.  In  the  neighboorfaood  are  the  remains  of  the  .^olian  city  CunuPj 
now  a  pestilential  desert,  with  the  two  lakes  Fosaro  and  Licola,  and  a 
cave  which  is  pretended  to  be  that  of  the  sybil  of  Comsp, 

Islands*']  Capri  is  an  island  in  the  bay  of  Naples  of  abont  10  square 
miles  of  surface.  It  consists  of  two  high  mountains  united  by  a  valley  at 
the  height  of  600  feet  above  the  sea.  The  surrounding  rocks  are  of  a 
tremendoos  height ;  the  valley  is  very  fertile  and  well-cultivated.  It  pro- 
daces  a  quantity  of  wine  and  oil.  There  are  3,614  inhabitants  on  this 
island,  whose  principal  occupations  are  the  catching  of  quails,  fishing,  and 
coral-fishing.  In  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire  Capri  was  one  of  the 
&voarite  places  of  the  rich  Romans,  and  magnificent  palaces  were  built 
here  by  Augustus  and  Tiberius. — ^Ischia  is  an  island  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
bay  of  Naples  containing  about  25  square  miles.  It  is  of  volcanic  origin, 
and  luxurious  fertility.  The  population  amounts  to  30,000. — Procita  or 
IVocida  is  an  island  between  Ischia  and  Capo  Miseno,  of  about  7  square 
miles  of  surface.  It  is  very  fertile  and  rich  in  oil,  wine,  and  firuits  ;  and 
has  about  12,518  inhabitants. 

2d,  Terra  di  Lavoro.]  Capua  on  the  Voltumo  is  the  chief  town  of 
this  district.  It  has  about  8,000  inhabitants.  The  air  is  unhealthy  in 
summer,  and  the  water  is  very  bad.  The  modem  town  does  not  indicate 
the  site  of  andent  Capua,  which  was  not  here  but  near  the  village  of  Santa 
Maria.r— Aquino,  a  small  town  on  the  Melfa,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
birth-^lace  of  the  poet  Juvenal  and  of  the  celebrated  Thomas  Aquinas. 
Gaeta  is  a  strongly  fortified  town  on  a  neck  of  land  partly  forming  the  bay 
of  Gaeta.  It  hi»  a  population  of  15,000.  The  Constable  of  Bourbon  is 
buried  here,  and  also  tlie  prince  of  Hesse-Homburg,  who  defended  this 
'town  against  the  French  troops  in  1806. — Vendotena  is  an  island 
in  the  bay  of  Gaeta,  with  a  population  of  400  persons,  who  settled 
here  in  1796. — Ponza  is  the  most  considerable  of  a  group  of  severs! 
islands  off  the  coast  of  this  province.  It  has  about  750  inhabitants. 
Aversa  was  built  by  the  valiant  Normans,  and  cannot  boast  any  honours 
•derived  firom  antiquity.  It  may  be  considered  as  new  on  this  classic 
ground,  where  you  find  at  every  step  Phcenician,  Greek,  or  Roman  monu- 
ments, and  where  every  corner  of  ground  attests  to  the  foreign  visitor  the 
andent  glories  of  Italy;  but  now  this  place  induces  him  to  turn  adde  from 
the  rood  which  leads  him  towards  the  majestic  ruins  of  Capua,  to 
contemplate  the  progress  of  philosophy  and  humanity,  in  the  Royal  Hos- 
pital for  the  insane, — an  establishment  spoken  of  with  the  highest  and 
most  deserved  praise. 

SJ.  The  province  ofPrincipato  Citeriore.']  The  greater  part  of  this 
coost-district  is  mountainous.  The  soil  is  fertile  in  the  valleys.  There  are 
two  bays,  that  of  Salerno  on  the  S.W.,  and  of  Policastro  on  the  £.  The 
principal  river  is  the  Silaro.  The  staple  products  are  oil,  wine,' and  fruit. 
The  population  is  considered  more  than  ordinarily  dissolute.  Tliis  is  the 
andent  Lucania.  Salerno,  the  chief  town  of  the  prorince,  has  about  1 1,000 
inhabitants.  There  was  anciently  a  famous  school  of  medicine  here,  the 
Schola  Salemitana,  Hie  university  was  in  1817  converted  into  a  lyceam. 
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AmM  with  e,776  wiMbittBita  wm  Um  biilk^plMse  of  the  iimotor  of  tim 
cOBipiM»  GkyJAi  and  of  the  fiunont  rebel  MaMmiellOd-— Near  CapMcie 
waa  the  oelebnled  Gredc  otty  P€Miwn,  of  which  the  walk^  two  teinpki, 
and  one  aflBphitheatfe»  are  still  rMoaiiiiiig.  Cileite  has  for  adanj  ages 
beeo  fuded  for  its  deiictona  %Sy  which  were  known  to  the  Romana  ani^ 
the  name  of  eortcMa. 

4tib.  I%€  iVovtnca  ^  P^imnpaio  UUgrhre.'}  Ih  Appeninea  ma 
from  the  N.E.  throng^  tlua  protiace,  which  is  aooDtainotts  and  iatersected 
with  Telleys  and  rivank  Aamig  the  valleya  the  meet  veraaricaUeia  the  fiuaoei 
ValdiGorgaao^  where  in  A.  M.  9631,  the  Semnitee  forced  the  Tawpiiahed 
RoBuaa  to  pess  onder  iheFurea  CoMdimm*  The  prindpel  riven  are  the 
O&nto  and  the  Calersw  The  popolatioa  of  this  province  in  1824,  asMMmted 
to  406,000  souk.  They  are  naturally  a  lively  race ;  but  the  extreBae  misery 
of  the  lower  classes  and  the  wretched  goremment  give  occaaiofi  to  asaay 
crimes,  and  no  where  even  in  Italy,  is  the  propensity  for  theft  mere  etrikingly 
displayed.  The  principal  productions  are  com,  wine,  and  (ruit.  Avdlmo 
with  18,467  inhabitants  is  the  capital  It  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  Bionte 
Veipne^  and  was  the  andent  AheUimwa  Hirpinorwmm  A  great  quantity 
of  chesnuti  and  filberts  fabeUinaJ  are  grown  h^Bd — In  the  neigidxrar- 
hood  of  Frigeato  u  the  ndley  of  Aaaonto  so  fimious  in  the  time  of  the 
Ilomans ;  it  in  formed  by  the  Fredene,  and  exhibits  traces  of  an  extin- 
guished volcano.— At  Torelk,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Caw^ 
Taurasinij  the  Romans  conquered  king  Pyrrhue. 

5^  Ths  Proiitinc€  ofMeiiie-}  Molise  or  Samnio  is  an  inland  district. 
The  chain  of  Matese,  one  of  the  highest  ridges  of  the  Appeniaes,  bounds 
this  province  on  one  side.  The  summits  oif  these  asoantaina  are  always 
oovered  with  snow  and  ice ;  and  there  is  upon  one  of  them  a  lake  more 
than  a  mile  in  drcumferenoe*  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Bifiera^  and 
the  Tammaro.  In  1791,  the  population  was  209,675;  in  1824,  it  ww 
234,000,  This  province  was  the  ancient  country  of  the  iSawMiirei.  The 
chieif  town  Campobssso  has  about  8000  inhabitants.  Sepmo^  the  andent 
Samnite  town  Sepiniumj  is  about  2  miles  dystant  froat  the  capital. 

6<4.  ITie  Province  of  ihs  9€eond  AhruMfo  UUeri^e."]  Thisisalaige 
and  mountainous  inland  province.  The  prmcipal  river  is  the  Pcacaia. 
In  this  province  is  the  largest  inland  lake  of  the  kingdom,  the  Lego 
di  Celano.  It  is  entirely  surrounded  by  mountains,  and  receives  the  water 
of  three  rivers ;  but  has  no  visible  OHt]e^  and  ftequently  overflows  iu  beaks 
The  Romans  executed  a  subtenraaeaa  canal  far  letting  off  the  aaperflneaa 
water;  but  it  has  been  destroyed.  In  1791,  the  population  of  this  provinoa 
was  249,598 ;  in  1824»  it  was  253,000.  The  inhabitants  sie  an  atUetie  and 
industrious  race  of  moantaineeis ;  but  their  dialect  is  thought  the  most 
elegant  in  the  kingdom.  In  andent  times  the  weriike  Marsi  inhabited 
this  district.  Aquila  the  chief  town  has  7,525  inhabitants.  According 
le  BallN  a  great  quantity  of  asfiron  is  grown  here,  and  few  great  foirs  are 
held  every  year.^ — Alba  commands  a  fine  view  over  the  Lege  dt  Celano; 
the  RoBsana  kept  their  a^ve  kings  here.— -Aveanno  near  the  lake 
Celano»  with  3000  inhabitants,  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  MarsL 

7th.  The  Provimoe  of  thejknt  Ahmzzo  UUerioreJ]  This  ooaat  pn>- 
vince  is  less  by  one-htJf  than  the  former.  Hie  western  part  ia  very 
mountainous,  and  is  bounded  by  one  of  the  highest  dwins  of  the  Appenines, 
in  which  tower  the  Gran-Sasso  di  Italia  and  the  Montealto.  Ijie  rivers 
are  almost  dry  in  summer,  but  swell  to  torrents  in  spring.  The  Peacam 
hers  foils  into  the  sea  at  a  small  town  to  whidi  it  has  given  lis  name.  The 
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Cntile  soil  is  allowed  to  lie  waste  in  whole  districts.  Chesnuts,  almonds» 
and  fhiit  are  abundant ;  and  the  rearing  of  cattle  fonns  the  princifNil  em- 
ployment of  the  inhabitants ;  fishing  is  also  a  hnmch  of  industry  on 
the  coast.  There  are  176,000  inhabitants,  according  to  the  most  recent 
eensns.  They  are  a  strong  and  laborious,  but  a  yery  rude  tribe  of  men. 
Teramo  the  capital,  with  9,238  inhabitants,  conducts  some  commerce. 
Senarica  a  town  with  2,050  inhabitants,  situated  in  a  very  mde  valley  of 
the  Appenines,  was  called  in  recent  times  a  repnblic,  but  was  pro- 
periy  a  Lombardian  fief.  The  inhabitants,  who  are  Tory  poor,  considered 
tliemselyes  all  noblemen  and  paid  no  taxes.  Up<m  the  abolition  of  the 
feudal  system  this  republic  was  annihilated. 

8th,  The  Province  ofAhruzzo  CUerwrer\  The  Appenines  ran  into 
this  country,  and  spread  their  branches  over  it.  The  Pescara  and  Sangro 
are  the  principal  rivers.  Rice  is  grown  here,  and  wine,  and  oil.  Silk  is  also 
produced,  and  that  of  Caramanica  is  considered  as  particularly  good.  The 
aheep  have  a  very  fine  wool.  The  population  in  1791  was  222,773 ;  in 
1824,  it  was  285,000.  Chieti  the  capital  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Pescara,  upon  a  hill  commanding  a  magnificent  view  of  the  Adriatic 
It  has  12,666  inhabitants. — Lanciano  has  12,576  inhabitants. — Basto  is  a 
fishing  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Trigno. 

9ih,  The  Province  of  CapitanaUu^  This  coast-district  forms  the 
greater  part  of  Puglia.  The  ridge  of  Gargano  here  forms  a  circular  group 
ef  mountains  and  hills,  from  which  arms  run  out  on  all  sides  and  form  a 
large  promontory  on  the  Adriatic.  This  chain  is  a  calcareous  formation, 
and  stands  quite  isolated,  separating  the  large  plain  of  Puglia  from  the 
Appenines.  Its  summits  are  covered  with  forests  which  yield  manna, 
turpentine,  and  pitch.  In  the  W.  and  S.W.  some  other  chains  rise  ;  but 
all  the  rest  of  the  province  consists  of  the  immense  plain  of  Puglia,  which 
almost  resembles  a  steppe,  being  without  a.  tree,  and  affording  only  winter 
pastures  for  die  sheep  and  cattle.  Several  coasting  rivers  flow  in  this 
province,  as  the  Ofanto  and  the  Bifemo.  In  the  W.  the  sea  forms  the  large 
bay  of  Manfredonia.  The  climate  is  hot ;  and  in  summer  the  burning 
sun  scorches  the  vegetation.  Near  the  shore  are  swamps ;  but  in  the 
mountainous  districts  the  climate  is  healthy.  Though  only  one-half  of  the 
province  is  in  cultivation,  yet  it  produces  enough  for  the  consumption  of 
its  population,  amounting  to  289,000  souls,  and  even  for  exportation. 
The  oil  of  Monte  Gaigano  is  delicious ;  the  olive-trees  here  reach  the 
height  of  oaks.  The  horses  are  the  best  in  the  kingdom ;  and  the  wool  of 
the  sheep  is  very  good.  The  inhabitants  are  of  a  mild  character,  and  in 
no  province  is  there  less  of  robbery  and  theft.  Foggia,  the  chief  town  in 
the  Capitanata  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1732 ;  but  it  has  been 
rebuilt  with  great  elegance.  It  contains  21,000  inhabitants,  and  conducts 
an  animated  commerce,  being  the  market-place  of  10  provinces.  The 
Candalaro,  which  flows  beneath  its  walls,  faolitates  its  trade  in  grain. — At 
Lucera  in  this  province,  the  Romans  revenged  their  defeat  by  the  Sam- 
nites  in  the  valley  of  Caudinse. — Manfredonia,  on  the. bay  of  the  same 
name,  with  4,966  inhabitants,  conducts  some  maritime  commerce.  In  the 
neighbourhood  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  S^[Hmkan, — Monte  St  Angiolo 
a  pretty  large  town  in  the  valley  of  the  Graigano,  has  a  church  dedicated 
to  St  Michael  to  which  numerous  pilgrimages  are  performed. — The  .Tre- 
miti,  a  group  of  four  small  islands  in  the  Adriatic,  belong  to  this  province. 

lOtK  The  Province  of  Bari,^     The  Terra  di  Bari  is  a  coast-province 
forming  part  of  the  ancient  Puglia.     The  surface  is  flat,  but  presents  some 
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amdl  mdulttled  ridge*.  Tbe  onlf  river  of  aay  am  is  the  0£nto.  Next 
totbe  Tenrn  di  I^nvo  this  proTboB  is  the  beet  cidavaled  in  die  kiogdoBi. 
Wine  ie  the  primcipel  prodnctaoo ;  tbe  ml  is  of  inferior  qoslity.  Terlicd  alone 
enminlly  exports  shnonds  to  the  ▼•hie  of  30,000  dneets.  In  the  lagoaes 
of  this  prorince  1^0,000  bMbeb  of  selt  4ra  MumiUy  iB«mi£Mtiired»  and 
about  12,000  cwt.  of  saltpetra.  Hie  oommeice  is  mcAwe,  and  this  is  the 
only  pnmnce  in  the  Iringdom  whose  nwriners  ventnre  into  foceigu  seas 
and  export  their  own  productions ;  however,  thw  nsriglrtioniievor  extends 
beyond  Venice,  Trieste,  and  the  coasts  of  Dalmatia,  and  their  Tesseb  are 
illHMNistraeted.  The  csnsns  of  1701  gave  281,873  inhabitants,  that  of 
1824,  375,000,  among  whom  sfe  msny  Amants  located  along  the  coast. 
Ban,  the  chief  town  of  this  ptoriaoe,  is  sitaated  on  a  fortified  neck  of  land.  It 
has  18,937  inhdbitsnts.  A  great  qnantity  of  cotton  is  grown  m  the  naif^iboiir- 
hood,  and  the  harixmr  diough  small  ofien  a  safe  haven  for  ships* — ^Bar- 
lotta  another  sea^port,  widi  17,695  inhabitants,  has  very  extensive  aalt^ 
lagnnes. — Canoaa  marics  the  site  of  the  ancient  Camukafh — ^In  tbe  neigh- 
bouriiood  of  Polignano  is  the  celebraled  Giotto  di  P<rf]gnsno»  250  fiset 
long  snd  80  hig^,  formed  by  rodn  against  vriiich  the  sea  beats*— An  ex- 
oellent  vrfnte  wine  is  grown  at  Teriino.^llie  villi^  of  Canne  on  the 
right  of  tbe  Ofanto,  stands  on  the  site  of  the  aadent  CantuB  where  Vsiro 
was  defeated  in  A.  M.  3745.  On  the  field  of  batde  called  Campoc2e/iSWsi- 
guin0f  ancient  anns  and  other  eqaipments  aie  sdll  dng  vp» 

nth.  Tk9  Province  of  OtnuUo.']  TheTenradiOtnuito  forms  a  long  nedL 
of  land, — what  the  ancient  geogrqtbers  called  Ae  heel  of  the  Italian  boot, 
Hagemann  estimated  iu  sw^ice  at  125^  Gennan,  or  about  2,690  English 
aqnare  mUes.  A  chain  of  the  Appenines  runs  into  it  firom  the  W.  snd  sinks 
into  the  sea  at  Cape  Lenca.  The  momtains  are  not  high.  There  can  be  no 
Isige  riven  as  the  coentry  b  eo  narrow ;  bet  several  small  rivere  Uncharge 
themselves  into  the  Adriatic  on  the  N.  and  the  Ionian  sea  on  the  £.  and  & 
IntbeS-isthelsigebayof  Tarentnm.  Com,particn]ariyvriieat,istheprin« 
cApal  prodnction ;  very  good  cotton  and  tobaicco  are  also  grown.  Locusts 
fteqnently  devastate  the  country.  The  wool  snd  honey  of  Taientwn  were 
oelebnited  in  tbe  time  of  the  Romans.  Fishing  b  here  more  productire 
than  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  Rehfoes  estimated  the  population  in 
1796,  at  292,172,  among  whom  were  40,000  Amants  and  Greeks,  who 
had  preserved  their  own  language ;  in  1826,  it  was  324,000.  Lecct  the 
capital  is  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  Itsly.  Balbi  esttButestibe  population  at 
1^086.  Ito  inhabitaati  are  heki  m  the  same  repute  at  Nifiles  that  ths 
BflDOtbns  were  at  Athens.  Theootlonntssd  here  is  thought  to  be  the  beit 
in  the  country.  In  the  neighbourhood  aie  the  raina  of  the  aadent  town 
of  i^udidP.^'— Brindisi,  the  ancient  Bnundumtm^  is  a  cekbtated  town.  Its 
haihour  was  one  of  the  best-lieqaeBted  in  the  time  of  the  Romans^  hut  it 
is  now  abnost  choked  with  sttid.  In  the  12th  century  Brindisi  had  60,000 
inhabitants,  diere  are  now  only  6,114^— Gallipi^  is  a  smsll  town  on  a 
reeky  island  in  the  bay  of  Otnnto,  winch  is  eoaneoted  by  a  bridge  with 
the  cimtanent.  The  oil  manufactared  here  is  eonsidered  the  best  in  all 
Pnglia.  It  has  tvro  good  annual  fans. — Otnnto  conducts  some  trade  in 
oil  and  tobacco.  It  stands  on  the  site  of  the  aseient  Hydnrntum^-^T^f^ 
nmto  or  Ttaento  is  rituated  on  a  rocky  island  connected  by  a  bridge  with 
the  continent,  in  the  bay  to  which  it  givee  its  name.  Uns  town  is  sll 
\hat  remains  of  the  once  so  fionrishing  and  powerful  Tarmtum.  It  uras 
a  Gredan  colony  founded  by  emigrants  from  Lacedmmon,  called  Fartbe- 
nians,  700  yeaie  before  the  Christian  era.     It  soon  becaase  one  of  the  most 
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powerM  ciUas  of  Oracia  Mii^a,  and  long  maintained  its  independence 
agiinrt  Rome.  Archytasy  a  pii]Ml  of  Plato  and  a  great  mathematician,  wai 
bom  hera.  The  harbonr  is  nearly  filled  with  sand,  hat  it  still  contains  a 
good  ionmber  of  ressels.  The  celebrated  art  of  dying  pnrple-red  once 
practised  here  is  now  lost,  though  the  ^ell  from  whidi  the  colour  was 
taken  ia  still  found  on  the  coast.  Hie  tarantula  ffycosa  tarenhda)  takes 
its  name  from  this  dty,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  it  is  frequently 
Ibund*  It  is  a  species  of  spider  about  an  inch  in  length,  of  a  black  colour 
with  red  streaks  on  the  abdomen.  The  sting  of  the  tarantula,  although  not 
without  danger,  yields  readily  to  different  remedies. 

lUth.  The  Province  of  BasilicataJ}  The  Basilicata,  which  derived  its 
name  in  the  10th  century  from  Basil  U.  emperor  of  the  East,  is  a  barren 
tract  of  ooast-land  in  which  the  Appenines  divide  into  two  branches. 
Several  rivers  descending  from  the  Appenines  roll  their  impetuous  waters 
into  the  Bay  of  Tarentum,  amongst  which  are  the  Silaro,  the  Liate,  and 
the  Biadano.  Tbis  province  is  one  of  the  most  neglected  in  the  country; 
the  agficnlture  is  wretched,  and  the  roads  are  almost  impracticable.  Cotton 
is  grown  in  great  quantity.  The  inhabitants  speak  a  dialect  kindred  to 
that  of  CalaMa,  but  in  some  districts  very  harsh ;  they  lead  a  miserable 
life,  living  almost  entirely  upon  Indian  com  and  vegetables ;  their  feet  are 
wrapt  up  in  skins  instead  of^  shoes,  and  they  are  in  general  totally  destitute 
of  education.  In  the  whole  province  there  is  but  one  high  school,  at  Ma- 
tera,  and  this  is  miserable  beyond  description.  The  capital,  Potenza,  is 
tttoBled  at  the  base  of  the  Appenines.  It  has  8,800  inhabitants. — Ma- 
ten,  with  11,158  inhabitants,  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop. — Venosa,  in  a 
beantifiDd  valley,  occupies  the  site  of  the  andent  Venusiumy  the  birth-place 
of  Horace.-~->Agromento  on  the  Aeri  was  the  ancient  Grutnentum. — At 
St  Basilio,  on  the  Salandrella,  a  great  quantity  of  liquorice  is  grown.  Tbree 
small  islands  in  the  gulf  of  PoHcastro  belong  to  this  province. 

ISth.  The  Province  of  Calabria  Citeriore.^  I^o  Appenines  run  from 
the  Basilicata  into  this  country.  The  two  Calabrias  are  indented  with  large 
gulfs,  and  watered  by  several  rivers.  Very  good  wine  is  grown  in  them, 
and  excellent  nusins  and  oil.  In  1824  the  population  was  387,000. 
The  Calabrians  are  a  strong,  well-made  lace  of  men ;  kind  and  good  na- 
tnred,  but  of  a  spirit  and  courage  far  superior  to  that  of  the  other  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Neapolitan  States.  They  are  very  fond  of  card-playing. — 
Cosenza,  the  chief  town,  lies  in  the  delicious  VaUe  di  Cosenza,  on  the 
Crati.  It  has  7,989  inbajittants,  and  conducts  an  animated  commerce, 
particularly  in  silk.-— Corigliano,  with  6,000  inhabitants,  is  situated  in  the 
centre  of  a  continuous  olive-grove. — The  two  islands  of  Isola  and  Manti- 
nera,  in  the  gulf  of  Policastro,  belong  to  this  province. 

Uih  and  I5th.  The  Two  Provinces  of  Calabria  Ulteriore.']  Southern 
Calabria  is  a  peninsula  forming  the  most  southern  point  of  the  boot  of  Italy. 
Its  superficies  is  8,S33  English  square  miles.  Tbe  Appenines  here  run  into 
the  sea,  and  seem  to  pass  under  the  water  into  Sicily.  The  most  remarkable 
cape  is  the  Cape  Spartivento,  the  most  projecting  point  of  the  Italian 
continent.  Several  small  rivers  run  from  both  sides  of  the  Appenines 
into  die  Faro.  Southern  Calabria  may  be  called  the  hot-house  of  Italy. 
Oranges  and  lemons,  aloes  and  dates,  grow  in  the  open  air,  and  snow  and 
ice  are  unknown;  but  the  burning  sun  scorches  the  plants,  and  the  sirocco 
and  libecchio  transport  the  burning  atmosphere  of  Africa  into  the  country. 
This  country  is  also  particularly  exposed  to  terrific  earthquakes;  the  most 
fearfril  was  that  of  1783,  which  reduced  a  number  of  towns  into  ruins, 
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levelled  moiintuiia  into  plains,  and  destroyed  upwards  of  30,000  Innnaa 
bebgs.  Sngar  was  grown  here  tall  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  centnry ; 
bat  only  the  wild  cane  is  now  found  under  the  name  of  canamele.  The  oO 
is  excellent.  In  1824  the  population  was  546,000.  Thereareaconsideiable 
number  of  zingari  or  gypsies  in  Calabria.  Catanzaro,  with  1 1,464  inhabi- 
tants, is  an  animated  town  between  the  riyers  Alii  and  Corsce^ — Crotone,  on 
the  Ionian  sea,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Corraro,  which  here  runs  out  into 
the  Capa  deile  Colonne,  has  4,640  inhabitants.  The  walls  and  ruins  of 
the  ancient  and  important  town  of  CrofonOf  encompass  the  modem  town. 
— Mileto  was  almost  entirely  annihilated  by  the  graat  earthquake,  and  is 
only  partly  rebuilt.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  and  great  dty  of 
MUettu, — Nicastro,  a  town  embosomed  amid  orange  and  oliTe-groTea, 
exports  a  lai^ge  quantity  of  oil  annually. — Reggio  is  a  town  with  7,205 
inhabitants,  in  a  rich  fertile  plain  on  the  Faro  di  Messina.  It  was  almost 
entirely  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  of  1783,  but  has  been  magnificendy 
rebuilt.  It  has  some  manufiicturee  of  silk  and  perfumery.  Its  name  in- 
dicates its  position  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Rhegiamj  once  a  conndefa- 
ble  city  of  Grascia  Magna.  A  very  remarkable  natural  phenomenon 
has  recently  taken  place  on  the  coast  of  Calabria,  opposite  to  Mes- 
sina, and  not  many  miles  distant  from  Reggio.  The  powerful  action  of 
the  sea  has  carried  away  a  small  village,  together  with  a  considerable  space 
of  the  shore,  and  formed  a  natural  harbour  capable  of  sheltering  a  great 
number  of  ships  of  war  in  perfect  safety. — In  the  neigfabouihood  of  Op- 
pida,  between  the  rivers  Modena  and  Trecosio,  the  effects  of  the  earth- 
quake in  1783  were  most  felt.  Whole  districts  were  buried  in  the  earth, 
and  of  2,371  inhabitants,  who  then  occupied  this  town,  1,813  lost  their 
lives. — Palmi,  with  6,016  inhabitants,  is  an  industrious  and  commercial 
town.  It  has  been  entirely  rebuilt  since  the  earthquake. — Sdglio,  on  the 
Faro  di  MessLoa,  is  situated  in  a  ravine  of  terrific  appearance,  wluch  only 
opens  towards  the  sea.  It  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  earth- 
quake, but  has  again  4,000  inhabitants.  In  ancient  times  this  town  was 
called  ScyllOf  and  here  are  the  celebrated  clifis  of  the  same  name. 

II.  THE  ISLAND  OF  SICILY. 

From  its  triangular  form  Sicily  was  in  ancient  times  called  Trinakria; 
the  Sicanians  called  it  Sicania ;  and  the  Siculians  gave  to  it  its  present 
name.  This  island  constitutes  a  principal  part  of  Uie  dominions  of  the 
king  of  Naples.  It  extends  from  12"  45'  to  16*  10  E.  long,  and  from 
35**  40  to  38M5'  N.  lat.  It  terminates  in  three  capes.  That  which  is 
nearest  to  Italy  is  called  Cape  Faro;  that  next  the  Moiea,  Cape  Paasaro; 
and  the  third  which  points  to  Africa,  Cape  Boco.  It  is  separated  from 
the  Italian  peninsula  by  the  Straits  of  Messina  which  are  5  miles  broad. 
The  northern  side,  or  base  of  the  triangle,  which  fronts  the  Tuscan  sea, 
is  the  longest,  being  in  length,  from  Cape  Faro  to  Cape  Boco,  215  British 
miles.  The  south-western  side,  fronting  Africa,  is  180  miles  in  length, 
from  Cape  Boco  to  Cape  Passaro.  The  eastern  side  of  the  triangle,  which 
looks  to  Greece,  is  the  shortest,  being  only  120  miles  in  length  from  Cape 
Passaro  to  Cape  Faro.  It  contains  a  superficies  according  to  Haasel,  of 
13,218  British  square  miles,  but  according  to  captain  Smyth,  who  lately 
made  an  official  survny  of  the  island,  it  cannot  much  exceed  11,300  square 
miles. 

HiMtory,']     The  first  inhabitanU  of  Sicily  probably  came  from  the  con- 
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tineni  of  Italy.     As  early  as  B.  C.  759  this  island  was  known  to  the 
Greeka,  who  drove  the  Sicnlians  into  the  interior,  and  established  sereral 
colonies,  which  afterwards  became  independent  repablics.     S3rracnse  was 
the  most  powerfoi  of  these;  we  shall  in  the  topography  briefly  advert  to 
h  suid  the  other  Grecian  lepnblics.     The  Carthaginians  crossed  over  to 
Sicily  fnm  Africa,  and  likewise  established  colonies  here  which  were  sub- 
aeqnently  united  with  Syracuse.     Agrigentum — ^now  Girgenti, — ^in  the 
fint  Panic  war,  formed  a  stronghold  of  die  Carthaginians ;  but  it  was  re- 
duced by  the  Romans  who  made  themselves  masters  of  the  whole  island, 
wluch  remained  in  their  power  till  the  great  irruption  of  the  bariwrian 
hofdes,  when  the  Vandals  under  Grenseric  crossed  over  fr-om  Africa  about 
the  midst  of  the  dth  century,  and  conquered  Sicily  and  all  the  other  is- 
lands of  the  Mediterranean.     In  A.  D.  535  Belisarius  reduced  Sicily  for 
the  Grecian  emperor.     In  827  the  Arabians  occupied  this  island,  which 
became  the  seat  of  an  Emir  who  resided  at  Palermo.     In  the  11th  cen- 
tory  the  Normans  overthrew  the  Arabian  power  in  Sicily.     Count  Roger 
of  the  House  of  Haute ville,  united  the  island  with  Naples,  and  in  1098 
obtained  firom  pope  Urban  U.  the  renurkable  bull  which  gave  to  him  and 
his  snecesson  the  suprsme  power  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  the  island  of 
Sicily.     On  the  extinction  of  the  House  of  Hauteville,  the  Hohenstaufen 
dynasty  mounted  the  throne  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  which  latter  island 
submitted,  but  reluctantly  and  only  after  many  struggles,  to  German 
dominion.     Upon  the  death  of  Conrad  IV.  in  1254,  his  son  Conradin 
being  under  age,  the  Pope  gave  the  crown  to  Charles  of  Anjou  as 
has  already  been  related.     But  the  tyranny  of  the  French  was   such 
as  provoked  the  islanders  to  rid  themselves  of  their  new  masters  by 
a  general  massacre,  commonly  denominated  the  Sicilian  Vespers,  the  bell 
which  rung  to  evening  prayers  on  Easter-eve  of  the  30th  March  1282, 
having  been  the  signal  for  &is  act  of  popular  vengeance.     The  people 
still  glory  in  the  remembrance  of  thb  dreadfril  deed ;  and  the  Sicilian  chil- 
dren will  in  their  sport  hold  up  a  radish,  and  putting  to  it  the  word  by 
which  the  French  were  challenged  on  that  awful  night,  repeat  the  Shib- 
boleth, and  then  slice  off  the  head  of  the  radish,  exclaiming,  **  Ah  you 
French  dog  I"  The  Sicilians  made  choice  of  Peter  of  Arragon,  whose  wife 
was  a  descendant  of  the  former  dynasty,  for  their  sovereign ;  and  the  island 
remained  under  Spanish  dominion  till  the  Spanish  war  of  Succession.     By 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht  it  was  given  in  1713  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  after- 
wards exchanged  for  the  island  of  Sardinia.    Having  again  fallen  to  Austria, 
t  was  united  with  Naples,  and  given  with  the  latter  in  1735  to  the  Spanish 
infrmt  Don  Carlos.     Its  after  history  has  been  related  in  our  historical 
sketch  of  Naples.    Though  united  with  Naples,  a  great  national  antipathy 
exists  between  the  inhabitants  of  these  two  countries;  and  Sicily  has 
always  been  striving  to  become  independent  of  Naples. 

Physical  Features.^  The  island  of  Sicily  seems  to  have  been  separated 
horn  the  continent  by  some  early  convulsion.  The  chain  of  the  Appenines 
sinking  into  the  sea  in  Calabria,  rises  again  close  to  the  shore  of  die  Faro, 
where  it  separates  into  two  branches,  of  which  the  one  runs  towards  the 
W.  and  sinks  into  the  sea,  the  i^gates  seeming  to  be  its  vanguards,  and 
the  other  running  to  the  S.  meets  the  ocean  at  Cape  Passaro.  From  these 
principal  ridges,  smaller  branches  run  in  several  directions ;  but  the  gigantic 
volcano,  Etna,  belongs  to  none  of  the  principal  chains.  It  towers  alone 
and  insulated  into  the  regions  of  eternal  snow.  The  ridges  receive  dif- 
ferent names.     The  Pelorian  ridge  covers  the  N.;  where  also  rise  the 
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nonntttiiSy  to  oalkd  from  a  tempfe  of  Nefitaie  wlaeh  ttood  1 
Cape  Peloriy  and  the  Moote  Duma  Mare»  or  Scodario^  on  the  ODomH  of 
wmch  if  an  eztiagniahed  toIohmk  It  ia  mwirVihle  that  all  the  Sdfiaa 
momitaiDa  ara  man  or  late  ftdl  of  excafatknia  or  gtottooi.  Between 
Aragona  and  Gii^genti  riaeo  the  Macnlaha,  a  ▼olcanowhoee  enter,  inetead 
of  &e  and  laTa,  emita  imid  and  a  kind  of  wet  day  an'omitanied  by  a 
dreadful  inbtenaBean  noiee. 

Elna.2  Anumg  the  mountains  of  Sidly,  the  moat  eelebmedy  and  in- 
deed the  most  lennriiable  of  the  moynteina  of  Europe,  ia  Etna,  -o  fan- 
ons  volcano  which  hae  often  spread  terror  and  doTastation  over  the  ear- 
rounding  conntry.  The  celebrity  of  this  moontain  will  jnatify  a  partioilar 
account  of  it.  Etna,  now  called  by  the  Sicilians  M09U9  Gib^Uof  is  akoated 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  ishuid  in  N.  laU  ST  45'  4<f  ,  in  a  TaDey  called 
Val  di  Demona,  at  the  foot  of  the  Neptunian  or  central  chain  of  Sicily. 
Various  conjectures  have  been  formed  respecting  the  origin  of  its  name. 
In  the  itineraries  it  ia  usually  written  ^thaHeu  Hence  aome  traee  its 
origin  from  the  Greek  word  aiUmih  *  to  bum;*  or  from  the  Hebrew  ^tkomoj 
'  a  fumace,'  or  ^atonoy  *  darkness.'  But  whatoTer  may  haTe  beoa  the 
origin  of  the  name,  the  mountain  itself  haa  for  many  ages  aittnded  the 
notice  of  mankind.  Its  immense  siie  and  solitary  elevatioii,^-4be  beaaty 
and  magnificence  of  the  aurrounding  aeeneryi — and  the  terrific  grandenr 
of  the  conyulsimu  and  changes  to  which  it  has  been  subject,  have  excited 
the  descriptive  powers  of  the  poet,  and  afforded  matter  of  interesting  re- 
search to  the  pnilooopher.  Pindar  has  called  it  *  the  Pillar  of  Heaven.* 
Here,  according  to  ancient  mythology,  were  erected  the  forgea  and  work- 
shops of  the  CycliKM,  in  which,  under  the  direction  of  Vuloan,  they  pre- 
pared the  thunderbolta  of  Jupiter;  here  waa  raised  a  temple  to  VoAcan 
himself,  where,  as  in  that  of  Vesta,  the  fire  never  ceased  to  bum;  and 
here  the  giant  Enceladus  was  condemned  to  expiate  his  impious  rdiettien 
against  the  king  of  gods  in  peipetual  imprisonment.  The  appeannoe 
of  this  mountain,  when  viewed  at  a  distance,  is  that  of  an  obtnae  trun- 
cated cone,  extended  at  the  base,  and  terminating  in  a  bifurcated  vertex  or 
top,  that  is  in  two  eminencea  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other. 
Upon  a  nearer  approach,  the  traveller  ia  aurpriaed  and  astonished  at  the 
wild  and  grotesque  appearance  of  the  whole  maaa.  Scatteied  over  the 
immense  declivity  of  Etna,  but  especially  in  its  lower  regions,  he  beholds 
innumerable  small  conical  hills,  gently  rising  from  its  sur&oe  to  the  height 
of  400  or  500  feet,  and  covered  with  rick  verdure  and  beautilul  treea,  vfl-^ 
lagea,  scattered  hamlets,  and  monaateriea.  As  his  eye  aacends,  he  disGOveis 
an  immense  forest  of  oaks  and  pines  surrounding  the  mountain  on  evsry 
side,  and  forming  a  beautiful  zone  of  green  round  its  middle ;  above  this 
appears  the  hoary  bead  of  the  mountain  itself,  boldly  projecting  into  the 
clouds,  and  covered  with  eternal  snow.  From  these  general  characters,  so 
deeply  and  distinctly  impressed  upon  the  different  parts  of  its  surfiue, 
this  mountain  has  been  divided  into  three  regions:  the  inferior  or  fertile 
region,  the  mean  or  woody  region,  and  the  superior  or  snowy  region. 
These  three  regions  are  equally  distinguished  by  their  temperature.  The 
traveller,  faint  and  oppressed  by  the  sultry  heat  of  the  lower  region,  escapes 
with  delight,  into  the  shade  of  the  woods,  where  the  air  is  cool  and  reirnh- 
ing;  but;  upon  emerging  from  the  forest,  the  temperature  rapidly  dedinea, 
and  to  all  die  difficulties  and  dangers  attending  his  journey  to  tne  summit 
are  now  added  the  inconveniences  arising  from  the  piercing  coldness  of  the 
air,  and  the  chilling  blasts  from  the  S.  to  which  these  higher  regiona  are 
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expofled*  Hence  aaotiicr  aoqrce  of  dirtuictioii  baa  Mriien,  and  theeewgions 
ham  bean  demwninated  the  tomd,  temperate)  and  frigid  aonea  of  Etna. 
Tlie  fint  and  aecond  nones  afford  the  meau  of  anbaiatence  to  180,000  in- 
hnbitanla.  Hie  elevation  of  thia  nionntain  haa  been  caiefnlly  and  approxi- 
mately aaoertuned  by  the  sncceasive  measorementa  of  Sau88iire»  Sir  George 
Shuckbnig,  and  captain  Smyth ;  by  the  first  barometrically,  and  by  the  two 
latter  boA  barometrically  and  geometrically,  as  shown  in  the  following 
table. 

£iif •  Fc8C 
Saiusnre,  10,063 

Shaokborg,        .  .  •  .       10,954 

Smyth,  ....  10,697 

Greatest  difference  only  76  feet     Snch  a  near  approximation  giTes  confidence 
in  the  result    The  following  elevations  are  from  Smyth : 

Base  of  the  cone  of  Etna,  9,797 

English  Lodge,"  near  the  foot  of  the  cone,    9,596 
FhfloBopher's  Tower,  .  9,489 

Admitting  the  height  of  the  moimtain  as  abore  ascertained,  the  visoal  ray 
from  ite  meet  elevated  point  will  be  ISO  milea,  a  fact  felly  accordant 
with  the  testimony  of  the  Maltese.  Malta  is  seen  from  its  summit 
as  a  small  speck  in  the  edge  of  the  horizon,  and  from  Malta  Etna  is 
not  visible  bat  in  the  most  favourable  reflective  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. In  the  direction  of  Africa  the  most  distant  object  visible  is  the 
rocky  monntainons  island  of  Pantalaria,  ISO  miles  off.  But  this  is  the 
eaee  only  at  sunrise,  when  the  atmospherical  refraction  is  greatest,  and 
when  the  shadow  of  Etna  is  nearly  in  a  line  with  that  islimd.  As  the 
diurnal  akitude  of  the  sun  increases,  the  shedow  of  the  mountain  diminishes 
proportionally  with  the  refraction,  and  the  island  or  its  image  di8i4)pear8 
gradually  till  it  is  no  longer  visible.  The  diameter,  therefore,  of  the  visi- 
ble horizon  b  only  260  miles,  on  the  summit  of  Etna,  agreeable  te  the 
law  of  viinon  which  is  regulated  by  the  globularity  of  this  earth,  and  the 
devation  of  the  place  of  observation,  and  not  by  cases  of  unequal  refraction 
and  ilhiaory  optical  phenomena.  When  romantic  travellers  like  Brydone, 
therefore,  tell  us  that  the  coasts  of  Greece  and  Africa,  and  the  mountains 
of  Albania  are  visiUe  from  Etna,  and  that  they  themselves  have  actually 
seen  them,  they  have  either  been  themselves  deceived,  or  wished  te  deceive 
others,  llie  dreumference  of  the  base  of  the  mountainous  r^on  of 
Etna  has  never  been  determined,  and  is  therefore  matter  of  mere  conjec- 
ture, and  te  repeat  oonjecturea  may  possibly  amuse  or  embarrass,  but  can 
ne^sf  inform  the  reader.^' 

**  This  lodfe  was  conitructed  daring  the  abode  of  the  British  troops  in  Sldly,  im- 
mediately  below  the  upmost  cone  of  the  Tolcanoy  for  the  accommodatioii  of  traTtUerk 
It  le  by  no  means  etegant  or  magnlfloent,  but  it  is  comfortable,  and  in  its  situation  and 
dcnni  worthy  of  a  great  and  cuitiTated  people ;  and  the  name  of  the  Casa  Inglesa,  or 
the  £Bgli8h  cottage,  may  long  be  matter  of  national  exultation  to  future  travulers  in 
SicUv.  The  deeign  of  this  eoleoe  was  suggestsd  in  1800,  when  our  armv  was  stationed 
en  no  coast  opnoslte  Calabria,  and  executed  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  officers 
and  travellers  In  the  Idand.  It  contains  8  apaitments  and  a  stable.  Over  the  door  is 
the  following  Latin  inscription,  ^tnam  perlustrantibuf ,  has  ades,  Britanni  in  Sl- 
cilla,  Anno  Salutis,  181 1. 

**  The  ascent  from  Catania  to  the  summit  is  80  miles,  requiring  a  Journey  of  8  days. 
FIfleen  miles  are  allowed  for  the  breadth  of  11  regione  ciUia^  or  *  the  cultivated  region,* 
which  Is  remarkable  for  the  inequality  of  its  surnee,  occasioned  by  an  immense  number 
of  conical  hills  rising  on  every  ride  and  in  every  variety  of  Ibrm,  and  geoerally  two  or 
three  miles  in  circumference.  AH  of  them  have  craters ;  and  one  of  them  caUed  Monte 
Roeso,  or  *  the  red  mountaio,'  was  seen  to  rise  suddenly  In  the  midet  of  a  plain,  and 
to  discharge  from  Its  top  a  dreadful  torrent  of  lava  which  ran  as  fiff  as  the  eea  and' 
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Maceaiuba.']  Three  or  four  milee  to  the  northward  of  Gifgeafii  it  the 
nrad-Tokano  called  3£acca!mbay-^^L  name  which  captain  Smyth  oonnden 
may  probably  be  a  oormption  of  the  Arahic  word  makloubej  which  dfni- 
fiety '  npside  down.'     It  connstB  of  an  aaiemblage  of  little  hillorka,  ter. 


formed  a  kind  of  promMtorf.  This  wnmt  took  pkwo  in  1669.  Tb«o  am  two 
pliMM  In  thb  ftnt  region :  tIs.  Nioolooi,  IS  mUeo  np  the  BUKmUln,  and  2yt96  ft 
tbo  lord  of  tho  mo  aooordinc  to  Mr  Howely-«od  St  Nleoolo  ddl'  Arena,  S  milei  be- 
yond whioh  begins  the  woody  region.  The  second  part  of  this  asoent,  called  //  r^pame 
aytvota,  or  '  tbe  woody  region,*  extends  from  8  to  10  mike  towarde  the  enasadt  or  tbe 
mountain.  The  moot  remarkable  ol^ect  to  be  met  with  here  b  the  edebrated  cfaeennt 
tree,  the  Cattagno  dei  cento  cataiU  as  it  hae  1>een  cdled,  whidi,  aocording  to  eome 
▼eilers,  meaenice  204  feet  In  dreomferenee  at  the  root.  It  ie  divided  at  or  near  the 
hee  into  6  brandies;  bat  they  are  all  united  into  one  root.  The  poet  Bagdini  haa 
thought  to  allude  particularly  to  this  tree,  in  the  Terees 

Supremoe  inter  montes  monstrodor  omni, 
Mottstrod  fotum  stipltis  JEtna  dedit ; 

Castaneam  genuit,  cuius  modo  oouoava  cortex 
Tnrmam  equltum  naud  parram  contioet. 
Near  this  vegetable  wonder  are  to  be  found  two  othere  of  the  mme  kind,  eadh  76  hH 
round,  and  an  oak  40  feet  in  girth.  The  Snow-grotto,  and  the  Spdama  del  Capriak, 
or  <  grotto  of  goats,*  at  the  latter  of  which  the  weary  trardler  deepe  for  the  night  uaon 
a  bed  of  leaTee  eupplied  by  the  etatdy  oaks  which  surround  it,  are  dso  ol^octs  of  euriedty. 
Soon  after  he  leaTcs  this  grotto  the  eoene  gradually  ehanges.  As  he  aa<jaiMle,  at  every 
step  the  trees  diminish  in  size  and  beauty ;  the  vegetation  diminisbee  to  a  few  damps 
of  trees,  and  some  tufU  of  odoriferous  herbs ;  even  these  In  a  little  dietanee  become 
thinner  and  assume  a  withered  and  etunted  appearance ;  eoon  after,  he  beholds  the  last 
rdics  of  exi^rlng  vegetation,  and  paasm  into  the  Regiaine  demtia,  the  region  of  anowand 
sterility.  This  last  region,  or  upper  aone  of  Etna,  reckoning  fVom  the  last  appearanos 
of  vegetation  to  the  verge  of  the  great  crater,  Is  overspread  with  a  flat  i 
of  snow  and  ice,  intersected  by  torrente  of  melted  snow.  In  the  mklat 
deeert,  the  lofty  summit  of  the  mountdn  ie  deecried,  rsaring  its  tremeadoii 
above  tbe  surrounding  snows  and  vomiting  out  torrents  of  smoke, 
difficult  and  dangerous  part  of  the  whole  ascent  now  bwins.  Violent 
wind  chill  the  traveller,  and  as  he  proceeds  tbe  snow  gradnally  increesss  in 
hardness  till  it  appean  one  continued  sheet  of  ice.  Sometimes,  from  the  per 
ing  of  the  surface,  pools  of  water  are  formed  by  the  mdted  snow  which  arrest  bis  pro- 
grese,  tbe  mnd  and  ashes,  at  first  thinly  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  hardened  snow, 
gradudly  deepen  as  he  advances,  and  are  at  the  same  time  so  loose  that  he  is  in  danger 
of  bdng  swallowed  up  at  every  step,^ulphareous  exhalations,  constantly  aridng  finm 
the  crevioee  of  the  mountain,  irritate  his  lun^  and  sometimes  even  threaten  safFeca- 
tion,— «loude  of  smoke,  issuing  from  the  enter,  rdl  down  Its  side,  and  Involve  him  In 
a  pitch y  atmosphere,— and,  to  add  to  the  horror  of  the  scene,  terrific  eounds  are  con- 
tinuaUy  Unuing  from  the  very  centre  of  the  mountain,  reeembling  dischaigee  of  artillery 
in  the  vast  abyss,  and  producing  reverberations  the  moot  awful  and  alaiming.  Thh 
part  of  the  Journey  is  generdly  performed  in  the  night,  Iniorder  to  arrive  at  tim  sum- 
mit at  an  early  hour.  An  hour  oefore  sunrise,  the  traveller  arrives  at  a  ruined  struc- 
ture, called  the  Philoeopber's  Tower,  but  when  and  by  whom  erected  is  unknown. 
Here,  shdtered  from  the  fury  of  the  blast,  he  mav  dt  down  to  recruit  hia  efrkansleil 
strength  and  examine  the  objects  around  him.  The  forests  below  still  appear  like  a 
dark  gulf  encompassing  the  mountain ;  the  unclouded  sky  Is  faintly  irradiated,  and  the 
immense  vault'  of  heaven  appean  stretched  above  him  in  awful  and  splendid  nai^iesty; 
the  Stan  seem  Increased  in  numl»erand  iu  magnitude,  and  thdr  light  appean  wnneiially 
bright,  while  the  milky  way  ehoots  across  the  heavens  like  a  pun  flame.  Warned  by 
the  fint  rays  of  dawn,  tbe  traveller  leaves  the  Fhiloeopher's  Tower,  and  eoon  airivei 
at  the  foot  of  tbe  great  crater,— a  hill  of  an  exact  conicd  figure,  soldy  oompooed  of 
ashes  and  seorlie.  The  perpendicular  height  of  this  cone,  according  to  capt.  Smyth, 
is  1,076  feet  If  tbe  peonle  of  Catania  an  to  be  believed,  befora  1730,  Etna 
terminated  in  an  extensive  pldn,  in  tbe  centra  of  which  appeared  an  Inunenee  opening 
constitutlnr  the  mouth  of  the  great  gulf. 

On  gdning  the  summit,  all  that  Is  wonderful,  sublime,  and  beautiful  In  nature, 
bursts  at  once  upon  the  astonished  eye.  "  But  hen,**  says  Brydone,  "  description 
must  ever  fdl  short ;  for  no  imagination  has  dared  to  form  an  idea  of  so  glorious  and 
so  magnificent  a  scene.  Neither  Is  there,  on  the  surfuM  of  this  globe,  any  one  point 
that  unites  so  many  awful  and  sublime  ol^ects.  The  immense  devotion  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  drawn  as  it  wen  to  a  dngle  point,  without  any  neirhbouring  moun- 
tdn for  the  senses  and  imagination  to  rest  upon  and  ncover  from  their  astonidiment 
in  their  way  down  to  the  world.  This  point  or  pinnade,  raised  on  the  brink  of  a 
bottomless  gulf  as  old  as  the  world,  often  discharging  riven  of  fin,  and  throwing  out 
burning  rocks,  with  a  noise  that  shskes  the  whole  idand.  Add  to  this  the  unbounded 
extent  of  the  proepect,  comprehending  the  greatest  divenity  and  the  most  beautiful 
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miafttiflg  in  cnfeon»  and  rising  from  a  kind  of  large  tmncated  cone  of 
HfjOlieeoas  toil,  denrted  nearly  200  feet  abo^e  the  rarnnuiding  plain,  and 
about  half4Mnile  in  cireait.  llie  craters  are  continnally  in  actiooi  enutting 
a  hoUow  rambling  noise,  and  timnring  up  a  fine  cold  mad  mixod  with 


In  naauM,  wlA  lbs  rMflg  tan  adfUMlnt  la  ths  tut  tomiunlnauihs  woodroat 
Tha  wlMto  atiBM^lMM  by  dMrtM  kiadtod  vp,  ud  ahowad  dlmlf  eod  fblntlf 
the  bMiodleH  pronect  Mroimd.  Dotb  tea  and  land  locJced  dark  and  oonfound,  at  if  onlr 
aoMfglnfl^  from  their  original  dhaot,  and  lig:ltt  and  daAnew  Kemad  still  ondlTlded ;  tul 
Um  marnli^  hf  ilmnw  advaiMlai  oompletad  tho  nparatlon.  The  atan  are  tKtiQgviahad 
Bad  tlw  akaM  diai^paar.  The  forait%  which  bat  now  eaemed  black  and  bottomleaa 
guib,  from  whence  no  ray  waa  reflected  to  ahow  their  fivrm  or  ooloara,  appear  a  new 
creation  riatng  to  eight,  catching  lift  and  beauty  from  orery  inereaaing  beam.    The 


etUl  edbtrgi^  and  tho  horiaon  aaeaas  to  widen  and  expand  itaelf  on  all  aidaa;  tm 
the  ann,  like  tho  great  Creator,  appeara  in  the  eaat,  and  witn  hla  plaatie  ray  completea 
the  mighty  aeene.  All  appeara  enchantment ;  and  It  la  with  diffieolty  we  can  beliete 
wo  are  otill  oa  aaMh.  The  aanaoii  nnieeaatomed  to  ths  tabUmity  of  aoeh  a  aoane^  are 
howUdored  and  eoafoonded }  and  it  io  not  tlU  after  aome  time  that  they  are  c^iable  of 
oeparating  and  jadgtnc  of  the  objecia  that  compoae  it.  Hie  body  of  the  sun  la  seen 
rning  fram  tho  ocean,  immenae  traeta  both  of  aea  and  land  Interrening  t  the  iaiande  of 
Ldpwi,  Paoari,  AUcndl,  teombolo^  and  Volcano^  with  their  emeUng  attmmita^  •MMSr 
ander  yoor  feet;  and  yon  look  down  on  the  whole  of  Sicily  aa  on  a  map;  ana  eaa 
trace  erery  rlTer  through  an  Ita  windlnga  from  In  aouree  to  ite  month.  The  Tiew  la 
aiboolntely  bonndlem  on  every  aide)  aor  la  there  any  one  oMect  within  tho  olrde  of 
▼idea  to  interrmpt  It,  eo  that  the  eight  io  every  where  loet  in  the  immenalty.  Bat  the 
moot  beaatlfal  pari  of  the  aeene  la  certainly  tne  mountain  itaelf,  the  ialand  of  Sicily,  and 
the  nnmeraoa  lauinda  lying  round  It.  All  theae^  by  a  kind  of  magic  in  vlalon,  Aat  I  am 
at  aloaa  taaeooont  for,aaem  aa  Ifthey  were  brooght  doaa  round  thoaktrta  of  J&taa ;  tho 


acea  Mearing  reduced  to  nothim^.  Ferhape  thia  aingular  eifeet  ia  produced  by  tho 
raym  of  light  pasalng  from  a  rarer  medium  into  a denaer,  which  (from S  well-kooWBhw 
in  optica)  to  an  obeeirtt  in  the  rare  medium  appeara  to  lift  up  oMecta  that  aro  at  thebottom 

ley  pboad  la  a  boain  appeara  lifted  op  aa  aood  ae  the ' 


ortaodeaaooo%aaapioaeof  aaoneyplaoad  la  a  baain  appeara  lifted  op  aaaoodae  the  baalB 
b  filled  with  water.  The  Ueffmte  DnertOi  or  the  frigid  aone  of  £tna«  la  the  firat  object 
that  caOa  your  attention.  It  la  marked  ont  by  a  drcle  of  anow  and  Ice,  which  extenda 
oa  aB  aideo  to  the  dbtanoo  of  about  dght  milea.  In  the  centre  of  this  drde,  the  great 
enter  of  the  BMoatain  raara  Ita  burning  head,  and  the  regiona  of  intenae  odd  and  of 
intenae  heat  eeem  for  ever  to  be  united  in  the  aame  point.  The  Regime  Deaerta  la 
Immediately  auocaeded  by  the  i^^ooio,  or  the  woody  region,  which  forma  a  drcle  at 
glvdlo  of  tao  moat  baootlral  croon,  wbloh  anrrooada  the  mountain  on  all  ddee,  and  la 
certainly  one  of  tho  moat  delightful  apota  on  earth.  Thia  preeenta  a  remarkable  con- 
traat  with  the  deaert  regkm.  It  la  not  amooth  and  ereo,  like  the  greateat  part  of  the 
tottar;  bat  la  findy  vuTegatod  by  an  infinite  number  of  tboee  bcautifal  llttlo  moaatalaa 
that  havobeao  formed  by  tho  diAveateroptioaa  of  £taa.  We  h»oked  dowa  into  tho  era- 
tara  of  theae,  and  attempted,  but  in  rain,  to  number  them.  Thia  2one  ia  erery  wheva 
aueeeeded  by  the  vineyarda,  orcharda,  and  oom-fidda  that  compooe  the  Regione  CttUa,  or 
the  fertile  region.  Tliia  sone  makea  a  delightful  contract  with  the  other  two  regiona. 
Itlaboaadodby  thoaeatothoaoathaBdeo«th-eaat,aadoa  aU  ito  other  aldea  by  tho 
rlvanro  Sometoo  and  Alcantara,  which  run  almoet  round  It.  The  whdo  courao  of  theae 
rivoffoioaeaaat  onoo,  and  aO  thdr  beaatlfal  windlnga  through  theae  Ibrtile  Talleyib 
leohodoaon  aa  tho  fiiroarite  pomaaaiaa  of  Ceraa  horadf,  and  the  Tcry  aeene  of  tho  rape 
of  her  din^tar  Preeerplno.  Caat  yoar  eyio  a  little  farther,  aad  yoa  embrace  tho 
f^oloktod;  aU  ita  dtiea,  rirera,  aad  mouataiaa,  deUoeated  in  the  gnat  chart  of  na- 
taro;  aUtho  a^iaeeat  idanda,.  tho  whdo  coMt  of  Italy,  aa  far  aoyour  eye  can  roach; 
for  it  la  no  where  bounded,  but  every  where  lootiatho  apaea.  Oa  the  aaa'a  firat  rio- 
ing,thediadowof  thomoantalBOKtaadaacroaa  the  whdo  ialaBd,and  makee  a  brgo 
track  Tidble  even  in  the  aea  and  in  the  air.  By  d^greea  thJa  to  ahortened,  and 
in  a  little  time  ie  oonfiaod  oaly  to  the  adghbounood  of  Etna."  Aa  the  craier, 
from  tho  inceOBUit  aetion  of  tho  internal  matter,  la  aubjeolad  to  frequent  changce, 
nrnreUera  vary  oondderably  in  their  acoounto  of  ita  aiao  and  oeofigiiratftoa.  AU 
agne  ia  repnaenting  the  crater  aa  having  the  form  of  an  inverted  eone^  ehdving 
from  tho  top,  aad  in  depth  nearly  correaponding  to  the  height  of  the  oonicd  mountain, 
▼ia.  l/m  fret ;  it  ia  8  mUaa  in  girth  aocordlna  to  Brydone,  4  according  to  D'OrvOle, 
and  a|  aoeordlag  to  Hamilton.  The  indde  of.  the  cup  io  ineruiled  with  aulphur  and 
voicanie  adta  $  aad  volumea  of  aulphureoua  amoke,  unable  from  thdr  dendty  and  fn^ity 
to  aacead  from  tho  verge  of  the  crater,  keep  idling  down  IM  ddee,  and  ahoottng  off 
horlaontally  hi  tho  direction  of  the  wind.  In  the  centre  of  thia  funnd  la  placed  tho 
noathoftheanftthomablegulf.  D'OrrlUo  mado  a  bokl  attempt  to  eaplora  the  oecreto 
of  thio  awful  abyok  Hayfaig  frateoed  hlmaelf  to  a  rope,  which  aeverd  men  held  at  a 
diotanoe,  he  rea^hod  tho  very  edge  of  tho  opening.  Here»  in  tho  middle  of  the  culf, 
aapoarad  a  maaa  of  matter  60  feet  in  height,  and  fiOO  indrcumfereaoo;  email  lambent 
ffaiaea  noa  foaad  it  oa  every  dde,  accompoDUd  with  aasloaa  and  offtodve  vapour. 
II.  3  M 
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water,  and  OGcasioiially  babbles  of  air  with  a  mlpfaiiraovB  taint.  Tbe 
eraptions  are  more  ylolent  in  hot  than  in  rainy  weather ;  and  aometinMs 
terminate  in  an  ebnlUtion  of  mud,  and  stones  ejected  to  the  height  of  from 
SO  to  60  feet :  thongfa  the  nsnal  spouts  only  rise  from  a  few  indheato  two 
or  three  feet,  increasing  in  violence  at  interrals. 

Seat  and  StraiitJ}  The  Mediterranean  aarames  different  Damea  oo 
the  coasti  of  Sicily ;  on  the  N.  it  is  called  the  Tyirhenian,  on  the  S.  the 
Sicilian,  and  on  the  E.  the  Ionian  sea ;  the  Faro  di  Meuina^  or  Straits  of 
Messina  dirides  it  fr^m  the  Continent.  The  tide  here  sets  in  alternately 
fiwm  N.  to  S.  and  from  S.  to  N.|  which  caoses  the  whirlpool  of  Galo&ro, 
the  CharyhdU  of  the  ancients.  The  whirlpools  of  Scylla  and  Charybdia 
are  situated  at  the  north  entrsnce  of  the  Strsits,  where  they  are  5  mQea 
broad.  As  in  some  places  these  Straits  are  from  12  to  15  mUes  in  breadth, 
and  in  the  narrowest  part  278S  geometrical  paces  broad,  they  have  been 
occasionally  passed  by  swimming ;  ss  actoally  happened  when  Messina 
was  captured  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  saved 
themselves  by  swimming  across  to  Italy.  The  rock  of  Scylla  which  poets 
have  delighted  to  depict  in  the  most  terrific  colours,  is  described  by  &nyth 
as  a  common  sea-rock  of  bold  approach,  a  little  worn  at  its  base,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  castle.  The  Faro  tower  is  exactly  6,047  English  yards 
from  the  dbsssical  bugbear.  Outside  the  tongue  of  land  that  forms  the 
harbour  of  Messina  lies  the  celebrated  vortex  of  Chsrybdis,  which  has, 
with  much  more  reason  than  Scylla,  been  clothed  with  terror  by  the  writers 
of  antiquity.  To  the  undecked  boats  of  the  ancients  it  must  have  been 
very  formidable :  for  even  in  the  present  day,  small  craft  are  en«langered 
by  it,  and  a  74  gun-ship  will  be  whirled  round  on  its  surface.  It  appeare 
to  be  an  agiuted  water,  of  frt>m  70  to  90  fathoms  in  depth,  drclmg  in 
quick  eddies,  and  formed  probably  by  the  meeting  of  the  lateral  cmrents 
with  the  mun  one,  which  is  forced  over  in  this  direction  by  the  opposite 
point  of  Pezzo.  In  the  infancy  of  navigation,  wrecks  were  frequent  hero ;  but 
they  are  now  rare,  long  experience  having  instructed  mariners  bow  to  avoid 
the  danger.  It  is  probable,  that  the  names  ScyUavkd,  Chafybdi$t  though 
Greek,  were  originally  Hebrew,  and  imposed  upon  them  by  the  early 
Phoenician  navigators ;  Charyhdit  being  manifestly  derived  frt»m  the  He- 

Tbi«  eircomatanee  prsvenCsd  him  from  lia?iiif  a  fall  view  of  the  Internal  ■troctniv  of 
the  eavifcj ;  while  the  appeannce  of  a  oomiderable  eommoUon  on  the  oppoaite  aide  ef 
the  f  nlfy  attended  with  an  Increaainf  loudneaa  In  the  dlachareea,  warned  him  to  retnat 
The  volcanic  nature  of  Etna  is  exactly  aimilar  to  that  of  VeanTioa ;  and  their  crop- 
tlone  bear  a  doee  reeemblanoe  to  each  other,  esoept  that  the  exploaiona  of  the  former 
often  bant  from  the  aidea.  Etna  haa  been  a  volcano  from  the  remoteetantiqalty :  pro- 
bably long  anterior  to  the  exiatenoe  of  hlatoric  recorda.  The  whole  number  of  emp- 
tiona  within  the  limiu  of  aathenticated  hiatorr  ia  81. 

Table  of  the  principal  heigbu  of  the  SiciUan  monntalna  taken  barometrically  in 
181B  and  1819,  by  Smyth  and  Schow. 

Hifheat  ausomlt  of  Mont  la  Madonia  the  moat  elevated  of  the 

Nibrodian  monntalna,  6,517    Schow. 

Cono  dl  Mopra,       Do.  do.  .  .  .  6^67       Do. 

Peru  della  Arina,       ......      6,160       Do. 

Piano  di  TrogUok 4^968       Do. 

Piano  di  FaTari,         ......      4,824       Do. 

Monte  Seudiri,  N.  of  Etna,  ....  S,197     Smyth. 

Mount  Eryz  near  Trapani,    .....      8391       Do. 

Monte  Cacio  near  Palermo,  ....  S^SSS       Do. 

Ciappo  vlUase,  valley  of  Palermo,     .  .       8,14S       Do. 

DoTina  Maria,  a  village  above  Meaaina,  .  8,112       Do. 

Montogoiaolo^    .  ......    8,048       Do. 

ViDlsala,  near  Taormina,    .....         8»908       Do. 

Polixai  village,      ......  ^960    Schow. 

St  Michael,  near  Taormina,  ....         {,892    Smyth. 
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brew  C^ioT'-MUmy  '  the  cli«sm  of  perdition ;'  and  Scylla  from  scoUy  *  de- 
stmction/  The  deepest  part  of  the  Straits  of  Messina  does  not  exceed 
5O0  feec 

RwersJ]  The  small  extent  of  Sicily  does  not  permit  the  rivers  to  be 
of  great  magnitade.  They  scarcely  deserre  any  other  name  than  that  of 
rivalets,  which,  descending  from  the  mountains  with  a  furions  course,  rush 
almost  headlong  into  the  sea.  Few  of  them  are  navigable  even  at  their 
months :  the  most  remarkable  of  these  streams  are  the  Cantarro  and  the 
Griaretta  which  mn  from  W.  to  £.,  and  the  Salso  which  runs  from  N.  to 
S.  The  heavy  winter-rains  peculiar  to  sultry  climates  set  the  fiumare  or 
monntmn-torrents  running.  Their  flood  however  soon  exhausts  itself, 
and  when  dry  their  channels  become  tolerable  roads  to  the  distance  of  3 
or  4  miles  inland,  exhibiting  peculiar  picturesque  beauties. 

SoiU\  The  soil  of  Sicily  is  on  the  whole  of  the  same  nature  as  its  moun- 
tains,  being  calcareous,  rocky,  and  apparently  not  very  well-adapted  for 
production ;  but  the  happy  climate,  and  the  volcanic  fire  under  the  sur- 
face, make  it  altogether  one  of  the  most  productive  spots  on  earth.  The 
island,  however,  seems  not  to  be  so  fertile  now  as  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  when  Sicily  was  the  granary  of  the  ci^ital,  the  army,  and  the 
navy;  and  when  the  seed  it  is'  said  produced  a  hundred-fold  harvest. 
The  central  divisions  of  the  island  contain  large  tracts  of  bitumen. 

ClxmaU*'\  The  climate  of  Sicily  is  hot,  but  cooled  by  sea-breezes ; 
when  the  sirocco  blows  all  vegetation  dies  away.  Rain  seldom  falls  ;  but 
heavy-dews  refresh  the  plains.  The  nights  are  cold,  and  the  natives  are 
for  this  reason  always  provided  with  cloaks  even  in,  the  midst  of  summer. 
Snow  falls  only  on  the  mountains.  In  April  Reaumur's  thermometer 
may  be  about  17°  in  the  shade,  it  never  falls  to  the  freezing-point;  the 
mean  temperature  at  Palermo  is  13,6  R.,  but  the  heat  in  summer  rises 
almost  every  year  to  30  R.,  and  while  the  sirocco  blows  to  35**  In  some 
districts  unhealthy  vapours  are  produced  by  the  stagnant  water.  Among  the 
epidemics  are  the  small-pox,  and  some  diseases  peculiar  to  the  country,  as 
the  elephantiasis.  A  remarkable  atmospherical  phenomenon  is  the  kind  of 
mirage  which  sometimes  occurs  in  the  Faro,  called  La  JFata  Morgana^ 
whidb  has  been  already  described  in  our  general  article  on  physical 
geography. 

Agriculture  and  Commerce,']  Although  agriculture  is  the  principal 
branch  of  industry  in  Sicily,  it  is  conducted  in  a  very  indifferent  manner ; 
there  is  not,  perhaps,  a  more  fertile  soil  in  Europe,  yet  not  a  fourth  part  of 
the  surfoce  is  cultivated.  All  the  groimd  belongs  to  the  nobility  and  clergy, 
and  the  leases  generally  run  only  for  3  years,  and  never  above  9.  A  very 
considerable  quantity  of  grain,  flax,  and  hemp  is  exported  from  this  island. 
The  Sicilian  wheat  grows  to  an  extraordinary  height ;  the  grain  and  stalk 
are  of  a  gold  colour,  and  the  ears  seldom  contain  less  than  60  grains.  Oil 
is  ill-managed  and  not  good.  Wine  might  be  grown  on  a  much  more  ex- 
tensive scale  ;  the  best  is  produced  along  the  coast  of  the  Faro,  on  Etna, 
and  at  Syracuse,  Castel  Yetrano,  and  Marsala.  The  quantity  annually  ex- 
ported is  considerable.  Silk  is;,  produced  in  great  quantity,  particularly 
in  the  Val  di  Demona;  but  it  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  Calabria, 
and  still  more  to  that  of  Piedmont.  Oranges,  lemons,  and  figs  are 
exported,  and  almonds,  of  which  there  are  35  species  grown.  Most  of 
the  roads  are  lined  with  the  ca4;tus  opuntiuy  whose  fruit  serves  as  a  food 
for  the  poor.  Soda  is  a  very  considerable  production :  Trapani  alone  manu- 
factures 20,000  cwt.  of  potashes  yearly.     The  rearing  of  cattle  is  much 
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nqgiflcted  notwidntantog  the  weaUent  pattwige.  ThebofMsof  Sidijm 
biurtifniy  aadmottly  of  Anbiaa  Mid  BitlMiy  arigm»  Inrt  v«y  Uttle  isdam 
topraserretlie  purity  of  the  breed.  Honey  ie  exported;  the  honey  of  HyUe 
neer  Melilli  wae  celebnted  in  ancient  tinaaa  Ihora  are  no  mnafiKtoriei 
in  the  island;  bnt  the  baknoa  of  conunene  alaiidB  greally  in  6Bf«nr  of  the 
oouotnr* 

PopukUian.^  The  popnkeion  of  thie  island  in  1826  wna  1,730,000. 
It  coniktt  of  0  motley  miztnre  of  aevenl  trihee.  Tin  Steaniana  and 
Sicnliaae  seen  to  have  been  the  aboriginea*  Theae  wove  ntarwardt 
mixed  with  Gteeka,  Carthaginiane,  Roanaay  VandaLiy  Ootha,  HeraUan^ 
Arabe,  and  NormanB.  The  dialeet  diilBn  both  in  extant  and  phi  aw 
from  die  Italian.  A  nnmber  of  Greek  and  Arable  oTpreawoin  have  been 
retained,  and  many  Nonnaa  and  Spaniah  wordahawo  crept  in.  It  ahomdi 
with  diminntiTea,  snperlatavea,  aiid  mataphwii ;  and  ia  ao  mnoh  better 
adapted  for  light  and  amatory  efibsiooa,  than  for  edentiie  pnipoaeej  thai 
with  Tery  few  exoeptions,  Sicilian  anthori  write  in  pore  Itoliaa.  The 
Sicilians  are  of  a  middle  statnre^  weU-made,  and  almost  oliTo-cohRired  ; 
among  the  females  of  the  higher  elasacs,  6ne  and  oven  Ihir  comploxiens 
are  foond,  hot  in  general  black  or  daik  anhnni  hair  is  prevalent.  Their 
featores  are  fine,  regalar,  and  animated.  The  women  in  the  sovtfaeni 
districts  have  traly  Grecian  features.  The  Sicilian  is  active ;  bat  has 
Uttle  perMvexanee,  and  b  eanly  fetigued.  Hospitality  ia  one  of  his 
most  pleasant  qualities;  he  is  generous  even  to  prodigality,  and  his 
natural  diffidence  and  shynees  vimish  when  treated  with  franlmess  and 
confidence.  He  b  jealous  and  opinionative ;  but  a  iaithftil  friend, 
and  warmly  attached  to  his  country  and  .national  amusements.  The 
dwellings  of  the  peasants  are  wretched  in  the  extreme ;  they  sleep  generally 
on  the  ground^  and  a  femily  possessing  the  luxury  of  a  bed  is  thought 
wealthy ;  their  clothing  and  food  are  equally  miserable.  Schools  for  the 
lower  classes  are  almost  entirely  wanting ;  and  where  they  do  exist  are 
miserable  and  in  the  hands  of  the  deigy.  Few  among  the  lower  order 
can  read,  and  still  fewer  among  the  nobles  are  well-iofcMined,  There  are 
two  universities,  at  Palermo  and  Catania.  *  Opuaculi,'  '  Efibmeridi,' 
'  Notizie  Letterarie,'  and  various  other  journals  have  severally  existed  but 
for  a  short  period.  Of  private  libraries  there  is  a  great  dearth ;  public 
libraries  are  numerous,  tnough  but  little  frequented,  and  foreign  avthors, 
except  a  favoured  few,  have  been  interdicted.  Scarcely  any  English 
works;  except  Young's  Night  Thoughts,  and  Hervey's  Me<&tations,  are  in 
circulation ;  some  of  our  new  works  on  Chemistry  and  Medicine  have 
however  become  known  and  are  esteemed. 

T(>pograpJ^*2  Sicily  was  formerly  divided  into  S  provinces,  called 
ValU  or  valleys,  being  formed  by  the  chains  of  the  Appenines :  viz.  Val 
di  Mazzara,  Val  di  Demona,  and  Val  di  Nota  But  the  present  diviai<m 
is  into  7  provinces  or  intendendes. 

IsL  Palermo^}  The  intendency  of  Palermo  accordin|^  to  the  census 
of  1817,  contained  405,251  inhabitants,  in  1826  it  contained  409,000. 
It  stretches  from  the  centre  of  the  island  to  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  presenting 
a  varied  landscape  of  the  richest  verdure.  Palermo,  the  chief  town,  ia  the 
capital  likewise  of  the  island,  the  residence  of  the  viceroy,  and  seat  of  the 
high  tribunals.  It  lies  on  a  small  bay  on  the  Tyrrhenian  sea ;  the  streets 
are  regular  and  large,  tbe  houses  elegant,  and  several  of  the  public  places 
very  beautiful.  Among  the  palaces  the  royal  palace  is  remarkable  ;  it  is 
in  the  Gothic,  or  as  some  call  it,  Arabian  style.     The  cathedral  is  a  mot- 
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ley  mixture  of  Ililu»»  Anbiaa,  and  Roman  arcfaitocftvre ;  it  is  oonsecnted  to 
Su  Bowliay  and  oottfains  tbe  sarcophagi  of  Honrjr  VIII.,  Frederick  11.,  and 
Roger  and  Coostaotiiie*  Among  the  41  chnrches  of  this  city,  that  of  St 
Gmmppo  with  marble  eolnmns  60  feet  high,  and  that  of  St  ZiUa  contaia* 
iag  some  fine  pictures,  deserre  particular  noUce.  There  are  71  conTents, 
8  abbeys,  and  19  oratories  in  Palermo.  Among  the  monasteries,  that  of  St 
Fiancb  is  remarkable  for  its  antiquities.  There  are  also  3  general  hospitals, 
and  3  hospitals  for  orphans.  Tlie  oniversity  has  a  library  of  40,000 
Folomes.  There  are  several  academies,  a  botanical  garden,  and  an  obser* 
▼atmy.  The  convent  of  Ciqimchins  at  Palermo  ia  well-endowed,  and  has 
a  coinfortable  table  every  day  open  for  a  certain  number  of  noblerwho  are 
redqoed  to  want ;  bat  is  curioos  for  the  disposal  and  arrangement  of  the 
remains  of  the  departed  fraternity,  which  are  placed  in  a  doable  row  of 
niches,  throogfa  lonr  long  sabterraneoas  corridors,  sospended  by  the  neck, 
in  their  knonastic  garb,  with  a  label  cont^ning  the  name,  age,  and  period 
of  decease.  At  one  end  is  an  altar  incrasted  with  teeth,  bones,  and  skalls, 
that  are  inlaid  in  the  style  of  mosaic  work  ;  and,  at  the  other,  a  drying 
room  for  the  preparation  <rf  the  bodies  that  are  to  be  exposed ;  whilst 
along  the  flooring  lie  |nlee  of  ooffers,  containing  the  bodies  of  deceased 
gentlemen  or  nobles  oif  Palermo,  who  have  pordbased  a  place  for  the  re* 
pose  of  their  mortal  part.  The  cases  are  closed  with  locks,  and  the  keys 
kept  by  the  family  or  friends,  who  occasionally  come  to  shed  a  tribntuy 
tear  over  the  relations  they  bave  lost.  According  to  Balbi  the  popnlation 
was  iaO,000  in  1826 ;  the  censas  of  that  year  retained  it  at  168,000. 
The  commeiee  of  Palermo  is  considerable ;  its  two  harboors  are  protected 
by  citadels.  Near  the  city  is  the  Monte  Pelegrino,  the  JBveta  of  the  Ro- 
mans, with  the  grotto  of  Sta  Rosalia,  the  patroness  of  the  town,  where 
every  year  a  splendid  fete  is  celebrated  in  her  name.  The  village  of  La 
Baggaria,  wb^e  Hamilcar  Barcas  defended  himself  3  years  against  the 
whole  power  of  ancient  Rome,  is  also  sitaated  upon  this  hill. — Morreale  or 
Monreale,  a  town  of  12,776  inhabitants,  is  sitaated  in  a  grove  of  almond 
and  orange-trees,  apon  a  noble  highroad  which  leads  to  the  capital. — The 
town  oi  Termini  with  14,150  inhabitants,  is  sitaated  at  the  month  of  the 
Termini.  In  the  neighboarfaood  is  the  Calogero»  one  of  the  highest  moan« 
tains  in  Sicily,  npon  which  are  the  rains  of  the  ancient  Uymmraf  a  town 
fonnded  B.  C.  650.  The  island  of  Ustica  to  the  N.  of  Cape  Gallo  belongs 
to  this  district.     It  is  sitaated  in  lat,  SS**  20^. 

2dL  ilfeiftfia.]  This  intendency  forms  the  N.  port  of  the  Val  di  De- 
mona ;  it  stretches  to  the  foot  of  Meant  Etna.  Its  present  population  is 
^oat  240,000  souls.  The  capital  Messina  is  sitaated  on  the  Faro,  directly 
opposite  to  the  coast  of  Calabria,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pelorian  mountains. 
It  is  a  regularly  built  city ;  but  suffered  greatly  by  the  earthquake  of  1783, 
and  ia  not  yet  entirely  rebuilt.  It  b  the  first  commercial  town  of  the 
kingdom,  with  a  population  of  sbout  60,000  souls,  12,000  of  whom  are 
monks  and  suns  i  the  harbour  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  ia 
citable  of  epntaining  1000  ships.  The  principal  articles  of  exportation 
are  silk,  lemons,  and  oranges. — At  Castro  Reale  on  the  river  Castro  an 
excellent  wine  and  a  great  quantity  of  oil  are  grown.  Randaszo,  a  toum 
sitaated  in  a  large  plain  at  the  foot  of  Etna,  has  14,000  inhabitants  who 
conduct  an  animated  commerce  in  corn.  In  the  neighbourhood  very  large 
and  excellent  mushrooms  are  grown.— Taormina  stands  on  a  steep  rock 
near  Cv^  S.  Elia.  It  is  a  miserable  place  with  3000  inhabitanti  and  5 
convents.    It  stands  on  the  site  of  the  andent  7*ai«rom«»t«m;  and  the 
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rains  of  a  magnificent  theatre  and  Nanmacfaia  atiU  exist  here.^ — At  Frame 
di  Niso,  on  the  month  of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  are  mines  of  silver, 
copper,  lead,  antimony,  and  arsenic,  which  were  wrought  about  20  yean 
ago.     These  are  the  only  metal  mines  known  in  Sicily. 

7^  Lipari  IsUmdiJ^  The  Lipari  islands,  12  in  number,  belong  to 
this  province.  They  were  called  in  ancient  times  the  JBoUan  ialesy  and 
lie  in  the  Tyirhenian  sea,  between  Sicily  and  the  Continent.  Some  ishmdi 
of  the  group  are  inhabited,  and  others  are  not ;  bnt  all  of  them  are  of  vol- 
canic origin.  It  is  remarkable  that  besides  having  all  their  weatem  coasts 
steep  and  craggy,^-«  geological  featnre  in  which  they  correspond  with 
the  greater  part  of  the  West  India  islands, — the  Lipari  islands  have  each 
a  high  isolated  rock  off  their  northern  shores,  a  singularity  extending  even 
to  Ustica.  Lipari,  the  principal  isle,  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
group,  and  containing  about  112  square  miles  of  surfisce  and  18,200  in- 
habitants, is  quite  mountainous,  and  the  soil  is  rendered  extremely  fertile 
by  a  subterrsnean  fire.  In  the  time  of  Strabo  there  was  a  burning  volcano 
upon  this  island ;  and  there  are  still  craters  on  several  of  the  mountains. 
They  are  now  all  extinguished,  but  there  are  many  hot  springs  and  fissures 
from  which  a  hot  steam  of  45  or  48*  R.  constantly  rises.  The  productions 
are  wine,  fruit,  oil,  cotton,  com,  cattle,  game,  fish,  pumice  stone,  sulphur, 
and  alum.  The  town  of  Lipari  has  12,500  inhabitants. — Stromboli  is  15 
miles  in  circumference.  The  volcano  of  Stromboli  constantly  discJiaiges 
fire  and  smoke.  It  has  three  or  four  craters  ranged  near  each  other  on 
the  eastern  side,  not  at  the  summit,  but  on  the  declivity  at  neariy  2-Sds  of 
the  height.  The  island  is  inhabited  however  by  about  2,100  souls,  who 
have  little  intereourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Of  all  the  volcanoes 
recorded  in  history,  Stromboli  seems  to  be  the  only  one  that  has  burned 
without  ceasing ;  but  the  ashes  do  not  ascend  to  a  great  height,  and  gen- 
erally fidl  back  into  their  craters. — Vulcano  is  12  miles  round,  and  is  sepa- 
rated from  Lipari  by  a  channel  of  a  mile  and  a  half  broad.  Its  volcano 
resembles  a  broken  cone ;  but  now  emits  smoke  only.  The  small  islands 
of  Salini,  Felicudi,  Alicudi,  Escabianca,  Escanara,  Fiuinaria,  Basilazzo,  and 
Attalo,  merit  no  particular  description.  Fsnnaria  and  its  islets  are  sup- 
posed to  have  once  formed  but  a  single  island,  in  which  they  nay  have 
occupied  the  periphery  of  a  great  crater.  Some  authors  assert  that  tlie 
long-lost  Evonymus  of  Plato  is  to  be  found  amongst  them. 

3(f.  Catania.']  The  intendency  of  Catania  fonns  part  of  the  Val  di  De- 
mona  and  Val  di  Mazzara.  The  whole  of  Etna  is  situated  in  this  province, 
which  in  1826  contained  293,282  inhabitants.  Catania,  the  ancient  Catana^ 
is  situated  at  the  S.E.  foot  of  Etna.  It  was  founded  7  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era,  but  has  several  times  suffered  severely  from  the  irrup- 
tions of  Etna  and  from  earthquakes.  The  streets  are  straight,  spacious, 
and  paved  with  lava.  This  town  is  one  of  the  most  animated  in  Sicily, 
containing  a  population  of  45,100  souls,  a  university,  a  public  librsry, 
several  museums  and  academies,  and  a  theatre.  One  of  the  5  large  car- 
ricatori  or  com  store-houses  of  Sicily  is  situated  in  this  city.  •The  plain  of 
Catania  is  considered  as  the  richest  in  Sicily,  and  is  covered  with  fine  pas- 
tures, com-fields,  vines,  and  olives.  Amber  u  collected  on  the  coast  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Giaretta,  the  ancient  Sirruvthus. — Bronte  gives  the  title  of  s 
dukedom  which  was  conferred  upon  Lord  Nelson  and  his  heirs.  It  is  an  in- 
dustrious place  with  9,253  inhabitants. — In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fishing 
village  of  Trezzia  or  Trizgi,  lie  the  well-known  Cyclopean  rocks  of  Tara- 
gUone,^»large  basalt  cli£b  which  are  only  seen  in  a  calm  sea  above  the  water. 
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4<^  Syracuse.^     The  intendency  of  Syracuse  or  Sirajg^dsa,  forms  the 
S.E.  pait  of  the  island,  or  the  Val  di  Noto.     Its  population  in  1826  was 
1949500.  Syracusa,  the  chief  town,  lies  on  the  island  of  Ortygia;  and  occu- 
pies part  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  Symciuey  which  contained  one  noiilion 
of  inhabitants.    It  is  strongly  fortified,  and  has  15,000  inhabitants.   Near 
the  castle  is  the  feunous  fountain  of  Arethusa,  now  a  washing  place.   In  the 
neighbourhood  is  the  river  Lyane,  where  the  papyrus,  here  c^led  paroccoy 
grows.     Among  the  most  remarkable  ruins  of  ancient  Syracuse  are  the 
L«tomiffi,^^  the  bath,  the  amphitheatre,  the  ear  of  Dionysius,  and  the  theatre. 
The  ancient  Syracuse  was  founded  by  the  Corinthians  in  B.  C.  732,  and 
soon  formed  the  most  powerful  State  in  the  island.   The  democracy  having 
expelled  the  aristocracy,  Gelon,  tyrant  or  king  of  Gela,  with  the  aid  of 
the  latter,  conquered  the  city  and  greatly  enlarged  it.     He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother  Hiero  I. ;  who  protected  the  arts  and  sciences,  and 
died  B.  C.  467.     His  brother  Thrasybulus  was  expelled  on  account  of  his 
cruelty,  and  the  democratic  form  of  government  again  established  460, 
B.  C.     But  the  ancient  state  of  things,  such  as  had  existed  before  Gelon, 
was  soon  afterwards  re-established,  and  several  powerful  citizens  contended 
for  the  supreme  power.     After  many  wars  against  the  Athenians  and 
Spartans,  the  city  was  threatened  by  the  Carthaginians  from  without  and 
civil  dissensions  from  within ;  during  which  period  of  alarm  Dionysius 
gained  a  party,  and  having  seized  the  fortress  of  Syracuse  caused  himself 
to  be  declared  king  in  B.  C.  406.    His  son,  Dionysius  II.  was  driven  away 
by  Timoleon,  who  restored  the  ancient  freedom,  and  in  B.  C.  240  entirely 
defeated  Hamilcar  and  Hasdrubal.     Twenty  years  after  Timoleon's  death 
new  convulsions  agitated  the  city,  and  new  tyrants  arose,  among  whom 
Agathocles  was  the  most  remarkable.     He  was  slain  by  Mcemon,  who  in 
his  turn  was  expelled  by  Icetas.     At  last  the  city  submitted  to  Pyrrhus, 
king  of  Epirus,  son-in-law  of  Agathocles,  who  named  his  son  king,  and 
returned  to  Italy.     With  Hiero  II.  the  splendour  of  Syracuse  suo^ :  for 
his  grandson  Hieronimus,  who  succeeded  him,  was  a  cruel  tyrant,  and  very 
impolitically  allied  himself  with  Carthage  against  Rome;  he  perished  in  a 
conspiracy,  and  in  B.  C^  212,  the  Roman  general  Marcellus  conquered 
Syracuse  after  a  defence  of  nearly  3  years  under  the  celebrated  Arehi- 
medes.     In  the  time  of  its  splendour,  Syracuse  was  so  powerful,  that 
Dionysius  supported  a  force  of  10,000  cavaLry,  100,000  infantry,  and  400 
ships  of  war  from  the  revenue   of  the  State.      The  arts  and  sciences 
flourished  here.     Syracuse  was  the  burth-place  of  the  great  Arehimedes, 
and  the  poet  Theocritus.     The  Ear  ofDUmynus  is  a  cavern  or  grotto  in 
the  rock,  with  a  strong  echo. — At  Avola  on  the  Cassibili,  there  are  some 
plantations  of  sugar-cane,  and  a  sugar-refinery,  the  only  one  in  Sicily. — 
Modica  has  13,702  inhabitants.     In  the  neighbourhood  are  the  caves  of 
S.  Filippo  and  Penninello  di  Junto.— Ragusa,  with  16,616  inhabitants, 
stands  on  the  river  of  the  same  name.     In  the  neighbourhood  is  a  quarry 
of.  bituminous  stone,  and  several  remarkable  caves.     A  large  apiary  is 
said  to  have  existed  here  in  ancient  times,  and  there  are  still  some  grottoes 
in  which  bees  are  kept. — To  the  N.W.  of  Spaccafomo  is  lapica^  the  city 
of  the  Troglodytes.     It  consists  of  a  number  of  large  and  small  caves  cut 
into  both  sides  of  the  calcareous  rocks  of  a  large  valley.     The  largest 
cave,  at  the  entrance  of  the  valley,  is  called  AUaria. 

**  The  Latomla  wu  a  fsmoiu  state  priwm  on  the  rook  £pipol»,  which  was  ezoavatwi 
125  paces  in  leogth  and  20  feet  in  breadth,  and  to  an  almost  incredible  depth.  It  was  the 
work  of  Dionysios  the  tyrant,  who  shut  up  the  victims  of  his  displeasure  in  this  rocky 
cavern,  from  whkh  their  escape  was  Impossible. 
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5^  CtUaiamMUa.'}  Tfaii  intendracy,  fomiiiig  a  put  of  the  VU  dt 
Noto^  Old  Val  di  Maszwa,  Ins  a  populaUon  of  156,000  soak.  The 
chief  town  k  Calalanitetta,  utoated  in  a  large  fertile  plain,  with  15,827  in- 
habitants.— Canicatti  is  a  large  bat  decayed  town,  with  17,000  inhahiUnti 
The  anrroonding  country  is  rich  in  com  and  wine*— At  Caatro-Giovanniy 
a  pretty  large  town  on  the  Bonunit  of  a  monntain,  are  aome  rennana 
of  the  ancient  Enna,  eelebiated  for  the  magnificent  temple  of  Gem  and 
Pmaerpine,  bat  of  iHiich  there  are  now  no  traces.  In  the  MNgfaboailiood 
are  some  very  rich  ndt-epringa  which  sapply  all  the  aumonding^  diatndk 
-i-Licata  or  Alicate,  ii  a  considerable  trading  town  on  the  movth  of  the 
Salso,  with  1 1,250  inhabitants.  There  is  no  harboor,  noTertheleas  this  is 
^tte«f  the  principal  places  for  the  exportation  of  com,  and  one  of  the 
rumtori  of  the  kingdom.  Here  stood  the  ancient  Oekh  on  the  mom 
Ecnomo,  of  which  a  few  grores  are  all  that  remains^— TerrsnvoTn  has 
9,000  inhabitants.  Its  sea  aboands  m  fish. — lUma  is  an  animated  litda 
town  on  a  hill  near  the  coast.  It  is  one  of  the  carrieaioru  In  the 
neighbonrhood  are  rich  mines  of  solpfaar. 

6M.  OirgenHJ]  The  intendency  of  Girgenti  is  composed  of  part  off 
the  Val  di  Maizara,  with  the  islands  of  Psntalaria  and  Tampedis  in  the 
African  sea.  Its  popidation  amoonts  to  291,000  soals^— Gfirgenti,  the 
drief  town,  is  sitns^  on  a  high  monntain  near  the  coast,  washed  by  the 
FroaM  di  Girgenti.  Its  population  is  14^2  soob,  The  haihoar,  which 
is  ahont  a  mile  distant  from  the  town,  is  tncommodions,  bat  it  k  dm  only 
one  on  the  8%  coast  of  Sicily,  and  tbk  city  k  one  of  ^  principal  osrrt- 
coHort,  exporting  com,  frnit,  almonds,  soda,  and  snlphor.  Gi^psnti  k  upon 
the  whole  a  deserted  place,  exhibiting  little  life  or  industry,  and  forming  a 
melancholy  contrast  to  the  once  so  powerfol  Agrigewhan^  winch  in  the  days 
of  its  aplendoar  had  a  popakdon  of  800,000  inhabitants.  Of  its  dtixena 
saya  Diogenea  Laertias,  it  was  a  common  proverb,  that  they  ate  and  dianik 
as  if  they  wem  to  die  the  morrow, — ^that  they  bailt  as  if  they  were  to  live 
for  ever.  In  opulence  and  luxorioos  living,  indeed,  thk  city  has  been 
eqoalled  by  few  in  ancient  or  modem  times.  For  its  wealth,  it  was  in- 
debted  to  its  fertile  territory,  and  to  traffic  with  Carthage  in  wine  aad  oil, 
the  prodoee  of  ita  sorroonding  lands :  its  hanry  was  the  oonsequenee  of 
its  riches ;  both  combined  to  eflect  its  ruin.  One  frnit  of  the  c^uleaoe  of 
the  Agrigentines  was  their  celebrity  among  the  Greelcs  for  the  excellence 
of  th^  horses^  and  for  their  saccess  in  die  chsriot^aee.  In  the  list  of 
oonqoerM  at  the  Olympic  games,  no  city  could  enamemte  a  greater  nnm- 
ber  of  Yufst  eons  than  the  flourishing  Agragas.  Nor  were  the  victors  «s- 
giateM  to  the  noble  instraments  of  thehr  glory,  for  to  the  steeds  diat  had 
yrtsHK  they  erected  monuments  of  a  splendour  and  snmptnesity  worthy  to 
giorify  tbe  memory  of  heroee.  A  procession  of  300  diariots  k  recorded 
to  have  followed  die  train  of  a  citixen  retnming  victor  from  Elk ;  whik 
no  leas  than  800  can  gave  lustre  to  the  mamage-ceremony  of  a  daugfatsr 
of  another  of  her  wealthiest  sons,  who,  at  the  same  time^  plentifully  r»« 
galed  hk  follow-townsmen,  to  the  number  of  200,000,  at  their  own  donn* 
ciles.  And  with  the  same  advantages  of  situation,  with  the  same  del^fas* 
fol  climate  and  fertile  territory,  what  k  now  Girgenti  ?  A  poverty-stricken, 
dikfHdated,  and  fihhy  vilkge,*^with  the  pompous  designation  of  dty,— 
with  a  cathedral  and  chapter,  and  almost  as  many  monaaterieaas  hoiee, 
the  habitation  of  snperstitioua  and  priest  and  monk-ridden  paupers.  Por 
their  hospitality,  the  highest  stretch  towards  thk  virtue  of  which  their  will 
is  capable,  or  which  lies  within  tbe  compass  of  their  meani^  extends  not 
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beyond  the  presentation  to  the  strang;er  of  a  draught  of  water  iced ;  and  for 
the  magnificence  of  the  city,  look  to  the  principal  street,  throogh  which  rans 
the  grand  mnle-path  of  the  island,  and  which  is  little  better  than  a  slough, 
the  reoeptade  of  ordure  from  styes,  human  and  swinish. — ^Tbe  Tolcano  of 
Macculaba,  with  its  many  craters,  is  situated  in  this  intendeocy. — Near 
Cattolica,  on  the  Platani,  are  some  ruins  of  the  ancient  Heraclea  Minoa,-^ 
At  Sdacca,  a  tovm  of  11,514  souls,  on  a  rock  near  Cape  S.  Marco,  are  the 
celebrated  warm-baths  known  to  the  Romans  under  the  name  of  HiemuB 
SeUmtntnu^.  The  rock  on  which  the  town  is  built  overhangs  the  sea;  it 
is  excavated,  and  the  corn-stores  of  the  town  are  kept  in  the  caves. — The 
town  of  Camarata  is  built  on  45  degrees  or  steps  hewn  out  in  a  marble 
rock. — Pantalaria  or  Pentalaria,  is  an  island  in  the  African  sea,  about 
SO  miles  from  the  coast  of  Sicily.  It  has  45  square  miles  of  snrfiice,  and 
3,060  inhabitants,  who  live  in  the  fortified  town  of  Oppidolo,  and  in  some 
isolated  houses.  The  island  is  full  of  mountains,  among  which  are  several 
extinguished  volcanoes,  and  one  which  from  time  to  time  gives  appearances 
of  activity.  This  island  would  be  a  valuable  possession  if  the  constant 
dread  of  Corsairs  did  not  paralyze  all  commerce.  It  principally  belongs  to 
the  House  of  Reqnesens,  and  was  in  ancient  times  odled  Co^yro. — ^Lam- 
padosa,  or  Lampednsa,  is  an  island  to  the  S.  of  Pantalaria.  It  is  rich  in 
productions,  but  uninhabited  from  dread  of  the  African  pirates. — Linosa  is 
an  island  to  the  N.  of  Lampedusa,  with  rich  pastures  and  a  blooming 
▼i^fetation,  but  uninhabited. 

7th,  Trapanu']  This  intendency  forms  the  western  part  of  the  island, 
consisting  of  a  part  of  the  Val  di  Mazzara.  Its  population  is  147,000 
souls.  Trapani,  the  chief  town,  has  24,330  inhabitants,  who  conduct 
some  manufactures  and  commerce.  Corals  are  fished  here.  The  harbour 
is  good,  and  a  principal  branch  of  industry  is  tunny  fishing,  which  is  very 
productive.  There  is  a  large  salt  lagune  here.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
on  which  Trapani  stands,  and  which  was  once  considered  as  the  dwelling 
of  Venus,  is  a  convent  of  Carmelites,  and  a  celebrated  shrine  of  the  Ma- 
donna di  Trapani^  to  which  pilgrimages  are  performed. — Near  Alcamo, 
On  the  Freddo,  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Segesta. — At  Castel-Vetrano 
much  rice  and  good  vines  are  grown.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  the  ruins 
of  Settnui* — Monte  Giuliano  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  for- 
merly celebrated  under  the  name  of  EryXf  on  which  stands  the  ancient 
Zhepanum.  Good  wine  is  grown  here.  There  is  no  trace  of  the  temple  of 
Venus-Erycina,  which  formerly  stood  upon  this  mountain. — The  Agates 
are  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  west  coast  of  Sicily; 
there  are  3  large  ones,  and  a  multitude  of  smaller  ones  comprehended 
under  the  name  of  Gli  Formiche^  or  '  the  ants.* 


CHAP.  XV.— THE  ISLANDS  OF  MALTA  AND  GOZA. 

The  island  of  Malta  forms  one  of  the  most  important  insular  possessions 
belonging  to  Great  Britain.  Placed  in  the  centre  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  containing  safe  and  capacious  harbours,  its  consequence  both  in  a 
military  and  commercial  point  of  view  is  obvious.  Its  length  is  20  miles, 
its  breadth  12,  its  circumference  50  miles,  and  its  surface  135  square  miles. 
It  lies  60  miles  S.  of  Sicily ;  and  b  nearer  to  the  African  than  the  £uro« 
pesn  side  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Historjf,']     Malta  was  anciently  governed  by  its  own  kings ;  but  fell 
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wider  the  power  of  CartfaBge.  It  vaa  lAeranards  eonqaered  hf  Uie  Ba- 
nana, and  then  by  the  Saracens.  The  latter  were  expelled  in  1069  by 
Roger,  king  of  Sicily;  and  Malta  depended  upon  that  kingdom  till  15S0, 
#hen  it  was  given  to  the  knights  of  St  John  of  Jeramlem  by  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  In  1565  Malta  sustained  a  dreadful  siege  of  four  montha  by 
the  Turks,  but  was  bravely  and  successfully  defended  by  the  knights.  In 
the  hands  of  that  Order  it  continued  till  1798,  when  it  was  ^en  by 
Buonaparte  on  the  12th  of  June,  in  the  outset  of  his  expedition  to  Egypt. 
The  French  are  said  to  have  found  in  it  1200  pieces  of  cannon,  200,000 
lbs  of  powder,  2  ships  of  the  line>  1  frigate,  4  gaUies,  40,000  muakets» 
and  an  immense  treasure  chiefly  collected  in  the  pillage  of  Mahommedaa 
vessels,  and  from  the  ransoms  of  Turkish  prisoners.  The  captscs  also 
found  4,500  Turkish  slaves  whom  they  immediately  set  at  liberty.  Tins 
sudden  surrender  of  an  island  and  fortress  hitherto  deemed  impregnable, 
astonished  Europe.  It  was  retaken  in  1800  by  the  British  after  a  blockade 
of  2  years;  but  it  was  stipulated,  at  the  peace  of  Amiens,  that  Malta 
should  be  restored  to  the  knights.  The  fresh  aggressions  of  Buonaparte, 
on  the  continent,  and  the  earnest  and  repeated  solicitations  of  the  native 
Maltese  against  its  restoration  to  the  knights,  combined  with  the  knowledge 
that  the  French  emperor  was  buying  up  all  the  commanderies  belonging 
to  the  Order,  evidently  with  the  design  of  retaining  Malta,  if  restored,  in 
his  own  hands,  induced  Britain  to  keep  possession  of  this  place;  which 
gave  rise  to  a  renewal  of  the  war.  By  the  treaty  of  P^uris,  Malta  and  its 
dependencies  were  solemnly  ceded  to  Great  Britain  in  1814,  and  now  con- 
stitute a  part  of  the  British  dominions.  Though  it  costs  more  than  its 
revenue,  yet  it  forms  an  important  point  in  our  hands;  and  joined  with  die 
Ionian  islands  and  Gibraltar,  affords  us  nearly  the  complete  command  of 
the  Mediterranean.  In  18 19  his  majesty  founded  the  Orders  of  St 
George  and  St  Michael  for  the  Maltese. 

Climate,']  Reaumur's  thermometer  in  Malta,  during  the  summer,  is 
generally  below  25  degrees,  and  scarcely  ever  above  28.  In  winter  it  is 
very  seldom  lower  than  8  degrees  above  the  freeadng  point.  The  different 
directions  of  the  wind  produce  an  instantaneous  change  from  cold  to  heat, 
and  from  heat  to  cold.  N.  or  N.W.  winds  always  occasion  cold ;  and  a 
S.  wind  constantly  brings  heat. 

Physical  FeaturetJ}  This  island  offers  several  good  harboura  formed 
by  the  termination  of  the  valleys,  which  run  in  an  eastern  and  western 
direction  from  the  centre.  It  would  be  useless  to  trouble  our  readers  with 
antiquarian  and  geological  conjectures,  whether  Malta  has  always  been  an 
island,  or  has  at  some  remote  period  been  broken  off  from  the  continent 
by  some  volcanic  explosion,  or  whether  it  was  anciently  larger  than  at  pre- 
sent. The  rocks  being  calcareous,  are  much  wasted  by  the  combined  oper- 
ation of  the  sea  and  the  air ;  and  it  is  owing  to  this  circumstance,  it  ts  sup- 
posed, that  the  rocky  shores  abound  in  large  and  numerous  caverns. 

SoU  and  Productioru,!  Malta  was  anciently  little  else  than  a  barren 
and  rugged  rock ;  but  such  quantities  of  soil  have  been  carried  over  from 
Sicily  and  Africa,  that  it  is  now  become  a  fertile  island,  and  every  inch  of 
ground  is  cultivated.  Little  com  is  sown,  as  the  Maltese  can  procure  it 
cheaper  in  Sicily;  but  large  quantities  of  lemon-trees,  cotton-trees,  fig- 
trees,  and  vines  producing  excellent  wine,  are  cultivated.  In  ancient  times 
tiie  roses  of  Malta  were  celebrated  for  their  superior  beauty  and  fragrsnoe. 
The  cultivation  of  cotton  is  the  principal  branch  of  rural  employment. 
The  ground  in  Malta  is  never  suffered  to  remain  uncultivated,  but  is  con- 
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vlHitly  8^wn  ereiy  year.  Each  seasoii  yields  te  pecnlkr  crop,  aad  tha 
produce  k  very  abundant.  Tbe  gnmad  m  had  of  a  middling  quality 
yields  from  16  to  20  for  ooe;  whih^  that  on  good  land  affords  38,  and  on 
rich  spots  64.  Hie  chief  artichis  of  exportation  are  colton-throady  cummin* 
'seedy  barill»-aahe8,  omages,  orange-flower  water^  salt  and  honey;  to  which 
-may  be  added  gold  chains  and  fiUagree  work* 

Pdpulatian^     Malta,  exdusiTe  of  Gosa,  contains  about  80,000  inha- 
bitanti;  they  are  of  Arabian  descent,  mixed  with  Italian  and  Greek  blood. 
The  Maltese  are  remarkably  upright  in  their  persons.     This  is  owing  to 
m  pnetice  which  obtains  amongst  them  of  placing  their  infimt  children 
between  two  pieces  of  wood,  to  which  they  are  bound,  but  not  so  as  to 
obstruct  the  circulation  of  their  blood.     This  treatment  is  contbued  till 
ihe  child  is  able  to  walk.     The  natural  sterility  of  the  soil  has  rendered 
activity  necessary,  and  produced  in  the  Maltese  a  spirit  of  industry.     No 
•nattre  in  Maha  possesses  great  riches;  few  enjoy  an  income  of  £400;  and 
the  only  income  surpassing  that  sum  is  possessed  by  the  bishop,  and 
some  membeia  of  the  gOTemment.     Many  of  the  Maltese  are  employed 
"in   manuliMsturing  the  cotton  produced  in  the  island  into  a  kind  of 
i^^th;  in  which  occupation  the  women  take  a  part  as  well  as  the  men. 
A  great  number  of  poultry  are  reared  by  almost  every  ftunily.     Fishing 
is  a  ?ery  general  employment;  the  coast  affords  abundance  of  fish,  and 
the  inhabitants  display  much  ingenuity  in  catching  them.     Malta  has  at 
different  times  been  under  the  power  of  different  nations;  and  conse- 
quently, the  appearance,  the  dress,  and  the  language  of  the  inhabitants,  arp 
a  mixture  of  those  of  the  soTeral  nations  from  which  they  originated.     Tbe 
ordinary  dress  of  the  common  people  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  loose  drawers 
or  trowsers,  with  a  shirt  made  of  coarse  stuff.   Over  this  is  worn  a  waist- 
coat fiuBteaed  by  a  long  woollen  sash  of  a  red  colour.     Shoes  and  stock- 
ings  are  seldom  used,  except  during  the  celebration  of  some  festind.   The 
wpper  ranks  imitate  the  dress  of  the  Italians. 

Langmage,^  The  language  of  Malta  is  a  medley  of  the  Tarious  lan- 
guages which  at  different  times  hare  prevailed  in  the  island.  The  chief 
|Mrt  of  it  seems  to  be  Arabic ;  and  it  b  said  to  be  intelligible  to  the  in- 
babitants  of  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa.  It  has  no  peculiar  alphabet. 
Pkoverbial  expressions  are  numerous,  and  frequently  introduced  into  con- 
versation.    Italian  is  spoken  by  tbe  higher  ranks. 

Religum^  4^c.]  The  religion  \»  the  Roman  Catholic,  which  has  here  pre- 
served much  of  that  unmeaning  pageantry  by  wliich  it  was  formerly  every- 
where distingniahed.  The  Maltese  elect  their  own  magistrates  and  judges ; 
and  all  law-suits  are  decided  by  the  common  and  Roman  law. 

Towfu,']  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  this  island  has  several  ex- 
crilent  haibourB ;  that  of  Valetta,  sometimes  called  Melita,  the  capital  of  the 
island,  is  the  most  remarkable.  It  is  capacious  enough  to  contain  the  laigest 
fleet;  and  is  so  completely  protected  from  every  wind  as  to  afford  secure 
ancborage  at  every  season.  Valetta,  indeed,  is  situated  between  two  har- 
bours, of  which  that  upon  tlie  south  is  by  far  the  most  capacious  and  most 
completely  fortified.  Its  entrance  is  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
breadth,  and  is  so  strongly  fortified  on  each  ride  that  no  ship  could  force  a 
passage  through  it.  The  northern  haibour  is  the  resort  of  fishers,  and  is 
used  for  the  performance  of  quarantine.  Valetta  is  distinguished  by  a 
general  air  of  regularity  and  grandeur,  and  by  the  number  and  magnificence 
of  its  public  buildings ;  but  is  chiefly  remaricable  for  its  fortifications,  which 
are  the  effects  of  immense  labour,  and  are  so  strong  as  almost  to  bid  defiance 
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to  the  moti  powerfbl  attaek.  **  There  is»**  says  Asdenon,  "  Imi  one 
cemetery  in  La  Valetta,  which  is  diiefly  allotted  for  the  poor  people,  Ibr- 
eignersy  and  heretics.  It  is  sitiiaied  in  the  Floiana  part  of  the  city,  dose 
to  the  city-line,  and  somranded  by  a  wall  abont  sirtecn  feet  in  he^fat; 
which  is  famished  within  with  several  rows  of  stone  shelves,  oontaiiung  die 
skolls  of  those  who  have  been  bvried  there  doring  several  oentories.  They 
are  arranged  widi  a  cnrioos  ragvlation,  and  might  be  considered  as  deeoni- 
ing  the  eTOlosore  of  a  grand  anatooucal  theatre.'* — Civita  Veochia,  a  strongly 
fortified  town  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  contains  abont  5,000  inhabitants. 
Ooza.2  The  island  of  Goea  or  Gono,  which  contains  about  13,300 
inhabitants,  is  separated  from  Malta  by  a  strait  44  miles  broad;  and  is  24 
miles  in  compass.  It  is  naturally  more  fertile  tlian  its  sister-islmd,  snd 
the  sngar  cane  is  successfully  cultivated  here.  The  principal  town  is  that 
of  Rabatto.  This  island  has  shared  the  fortunes  of  MaltM  since  it  was 
bestowed  on  the  knights  of  St  John.  The  Turks  lud  it  waste  in  1551 ; 
after  which  it  was  strongly  fortified  and  resisted  two  attacks,  the  one  by 
CoMuTB  in  1613,  and  the  other  by  the  Tniksin  1709.  The  coMt  is  sur- 
rounded with  towers,  which,  in  case  of  alarm,  can  readily  oommiimcate 
with  those  of  Malta.  Of  die  natnial  prodnctions  of  this  island,  the  most 
remarkable  is  a  plant  known  by  the  name  of  JFungw  MeUUnaUj  snid  to 
have  been  used  with  great  success  as  a  styptic,  and  formeily  held  in  sack 
estimation  that  the  grand  masters  reserved  to  themselyes  the  ezdnsive 
privilege  of  collecting  iu-^omino,  a  small  fortified  island  Ijring  between 
Malta  and  Gosa,  baa  about  600  inhabitants. 


AuihoritieiJ^  Ces.  Orlandi  delle  Citta  dTtalia  e  sue  Isole  sd  giacenti 
notizie  sacre  e  profieuie.  Perug.  1772.  2  vols.  4to. — ^Moore's  View  of  So- 
ciety and  Manners  in  Italy.  Lend.  1780.  2  vols.  Svo^-^-Desciiaooe 
storica  e  critics  dell'  Italia,  etc.  Lend.  1781.  3  vols.  8vo. — ^Dinonario 
corografico,  geografico,  etc  dell'  Italia,  opera  della  ScNdeta  oorogrsfics. 
Bologna,  1781-2.  3  vols.  8vo.— Eustace's  Ckssicai  Tour  in  Italy. — Hake- 
well's  Picturesque  Tour. — Hock's  Statistische  Daratellung  der  Italienkchcn 
nnd  Turkischen  Staaten.  Amberg,  1807,  fol. — Theoph.  Phil.  Ehrmann's 
neneste  Kunde  Italiens.  Weimar,  1808,  8vo.— Ph.  Jos.  Rehfues  ficiefe 
aus  Italien.  Zurich,  180^10.  4  vols.  8vo. — Letties  ecrites  d'ltalie  en 
1812,  &c  parp.  S.  de  Cbateauvieux. — Forsyth's  Remarks.  Lond.  1813, 
8vo. — Bossi's  Ancient  and  Modem  Italy.  8vo.  12  yoIb. — Reicfaard,  Guide 
des  voyageurs  en  Italic. — Almanacco  di  Milano. — Itinorario  Italtano  edit,  i 
Milano  et  k  Florence. — Mentelle  et  Chanlaire  Atlas  d'  Italic.  14  cartes. 
Pter.  1802.— G.  A.  Riui  Zannoni  nuova  carte  dell  Italia,  1802. — ^Italia 
di  Gugl.  Mayer.  Roma,  1816. — Boisgelin's  Ancient  and  Modem  Malta. 
3  vols.  4to. 


THE  IONIAN  REPUBLIC. 


Thb  Ionian  Republic  consiBts  of  seven  large  and  a  few  smaUer  islands 
The  laiger  islands  are  Corfa,  Paxo,  Santa  Maura,  Ithaca,  Cepbalonia, 
Zante,  and  Cerigo.  Six  of  these  islands  are  situated  in  the  Ionian  sea, 
and  one  in  the  ^gean.  They  stretch  along  the  coasts  of  Greece  and 
Albania,  between  35*"  5(y  and  39**  57'  N.  lat.  Four  of  them  lie  in  a  group 
opposite  the  month  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  :  other  two,  Corfu  and  Pazo 
are  situated  about  80  miles  N.W.  of  this  central  group,  from  which  Cerigo, 
the  remaining  island  lies  about  150  miles  S.E.  These  were  formerly 
annexed  to  die  jurisdictions  under  which  they  were  placed,  the  five  sea- 
port towns  of  Bucintro,  Gomenitza,  Farga,  Trevesa,  and  Venitza,  on 
the  neighbouring  continent.  The  smaller  idands  are  Merlera,  Fano,  and 
Samotbvce  on  Uie  N.E.  oC  Corfu ;  Antipaxo  S.E.  from  Flaxo ;  Kalamo 
and  Meganisi  on  the  E.  of  Santa  Maura ;  and  Cerigotto  to  the  S.E.  of  Ceri* 
go.  Hassel  estimates  the  total  superficies  of  the  united  islands  at  1,060 
square  miles.  In  1814,  their  population  amounted  to  21|i,000souls;  it  is 
now  245,000,  including  about  8,000  Italians  and  7,000  Jews. 

Sistanf.']  These  islands  were  early  celebrated  in  Grrecian  history  par- 
ticularly in  the  Peleponnesian  wars.  In  the  war  of  the  Romans  against 
Philip,  CoHu  adhered  to  the  former,  whilst  Cephalonia  and  Zante  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  latter.  The  battle  of  Actium,  which  decided  the  destinies 
of  the  Roman  empire,  was  fought  between  Santa  Maura  and  Corfu.  The 
Romans  protected  the  Ionian  isles,  and  science  and  the  arts  lingered 
while  in  this  asylum  after  the  fall  of  the  western  empire.  In  the  13th 
century  the  kings  of  Naples  got  possession  of  Corfu ;  in  the  14th,  the 
Venetians,  then  masten  &[  the  MecQterranean,  took  these  islands  under  their 
protection.  Upon  the  dissolution  of  the  once  powerful  republic  of  Venice 
in  1796,  the  Ionian  islands  fell  into  the  hands  Of  the  French  ;  but  in  1799 
they  were  retaken  by  the  combined  fleets  of  Russia  and  Turkey ;  and  in 
1800  the  emperor  Paul  declared  them  an  independent  State  under  the 
protection  of  the  Porte.  They  were  restored  to  France  at  the  peace  of 
Luneville,  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  Presburg  in  1806,  and  that  of  Vienna 
in  1809;  but  were  all,  with  the  exception  of  Corfu,  taken  by  a  British 
squadron  in  1810,  and  remained  in  the  hands  of  Great  Britain  till,  by  the 
treaty  of  Paris  in  1815,  they  were  declared  a  free,  single,  and  independent 
State,  and  placed  under  the  protection  of  his  Britannic  majesty  and  his 
successors. 

Gavemmeni.2  By  the  3d  article  of  said  treaty,  the  Ionian  Republic  is 
to  regulate  its  own  internal  economy,  subject  to  ihe  approbation  of  Great 
Britain ;  and  a  lord  high-commissioner  invested  with  the  necessary  power 
and  authority  for  this  purpose  is  to  reside  upon  the  islands.  His  Britannic 
majesty  is  to  have  the  right  of  occupying  all  the  fortresses  and  fortified 
places  of  the  Seven  islands^  and  of  maintaining  garrisons  in  them ;  and  the 
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military  foroe  of  the  said  Stales  Is  also  to  be  under  the  odera  of  tbe  com- 
mander^ii-cbief  of  the  British  troops.     The  legislative  assembly  is  com- 
posed of  40  deputies  who  hdd  their  sittings  at  Corfn,  which  is  the  seat  of 
the  government.    Of  this  assembly  29  members  are  elective  and  choaen 
by  the  nobles  iimn  prepared  lists,  and  11  int^^al,  consisting  of  the 
president  and  memben  of  the  old  senale^  with  the  regents  or  goremon  of 
the  five  latfest  island^  all  of  whom  are  snbstantially  though  not  directiy 
nominated  by  the  high-oommisrioner.     All  the  members  of  the  l^;i8lative 
assembly  must  belong  to  the  class  of  wndUa  or  nobles.     The  adminis- 
tration is  confided  to  a  senate  composed  of  a  president,  5  senatoia^  and  a 
aecretary.  The  president  is  chosen  by  the  lord-comnussioner  and  nominated 
lar  five  yean;  the  6  memben  are  dioaen  bv  the  legislative  assembly,  and 
the  secrslvy  by  the  oommissioner.     Tbe  judicial  power  is  lodged  in  a 
supreme  court  aft  the  neat  of  government,  oonsisting  of  4  ordinary,  and  2 
eztraordiaary  measben.    Of  the  former,  2  are  native  loniana  nained  by 
the  senate,  and  2  are  named  by  the  commissioner,  and  may  either  be 
British  subfeots  or  lonians.     SnbordBnale  to  the  supreme  ccrart  are  21 
inferior  tribunalsy  that  is,  a  civil,  a  criminal,  and  a  commerdal  tribunal  in 
each  island;  and  under  theae  again  are  justioe  of  peace  courts  for  mmor 
offences  and  small  civil  snita.     The  revenue  of  the  Ionian  Republic 
amounts  to  nearly  £100,000,  and  covers  tiie  expenditure.     It  has  a 
national  miUtia  of  4,500  men,  and  Great  Britain  maintains  a  garrison 
of  2,400  soldiers  which  dM  can  increase  at  pleasure.     Hie  geographical 
position  of  these  islands,  combined  with  the  possession  of  Malta,  not  only 
gives  Great  Britain  the  command  of  the  Adriatic,  and  a  naval  and  com- 
mercial prqKmdennoe  in  tin  Medttemnean,  but  opens  an  easy  commu- 
nication with  the  oountriea  which  formeriy  composed  tiie  States  of  ancient 
and  onoe-glorioua  Greece.    Our  connexion  with  tiiese  islands,  therefore, 
may  at  aome  period "  perhaps  not  fttf  distant-tenable  us  to  confer  the 
boon  of  education  and  civiliiation  on  that  country  from  which  our  fathers 
received  the  germ  of  these  predons  gifts.    Being  almost  in  contact  with 
Greece^  meana  might  also  be  adopted  in  a  aettied  state  of  aflbirs,  to  aStrsct 
the  commerce  of  its  provinces  to  these  islamli  as  an  entrepot. 

Physical  Feaimm  and  SoU^  ^^e.]  The  general  surface  of  the  loniaa 
Islands  is  mountainous  and  rocky ;  lint  the  elevations  do  not  reach  any  con- 
siderable height  except  in  Zante  and  Cephakmia.  Thero  is  no  active  volcano 
in  existence ;  but  several  of  the  hills  appear  to  have  been  produced  by  the 
agency  of  subterranean  heat.  The  coasts  are  lodry;  but  aflbid  good 
havens  and  roadsteds.  There  cannot  of  course  be  any  considerable  riven 
in  these  islands ;  Corfu,  however,  is  watered  by  several  powerful  torrents. 
The  soil  is  generally  dry  and  caksaieons ;  the  only  mineral  production  is 
asphaltes.  Some  of  the  islanda  of  the  Mediterranean  are  of  volcaoic 
origin ;  but  the  roeka  of  all  theae  islands  belong  to  tiie  same  great  cakar- 
eons  formation  which  occupies  the  continent  of  Greece.  There  b  aquairy 
of  grey  marble  in  Corfu,  and  a  vmn  of  eoal  has  also  been  found  there. 

Climate  and  ProAicliont.]  The  climate  is  exceedingly  mild ;  spring 
is  of  long  duration,  the  heat  of  summer  is  not  excessive,  and  there  is  al- 
most no  discernible  winter.  The  olive,  the  lemon,  the  orsnge,  and  the  fig- 
tree  display  their  fruita  and  flowen  throughout  the  whole  year ;  in  some 
places  the  h^py  islanden  luxuriate  on  a  fonr4bld  vintage,  and  the  froslB 
of  winter  are  never  known  to  chill  a  single  rose-bud.  The  mean  tenipen- 
ture  at  Corfii  is  13.5  to  1S.9  R. ;  the  summer*heat  never  exceeds  Sft  R. 
except  when  the  fiery  sirocco  blows;  however,  the  centre  islands,  aad 
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eapedally  Zanto,  are  exposed  to  occasional  Imrricanea  and  eardiqiiakes, 
Snow  often  ftlk  during  tbe  winter,  but  nerer  ties  except  on  the  high 
grounds.  Malaria  prerails  in  low  sitnations  in  the  antmnnal  months,  and 
the  itch  iiB  common  in  some  parts., 

InhahUantfx  Siate  gf  Educaiumy  Religion,']  The  inhabitants  of  the 
Ionian  islands  have  preserved  the  features  of  tbetr  Grecian  ancestors.  Both' 
sexes  are  &tingaished  by  a  fine  and  slender  shape ;  the  men  are  erect, 
noble,  and  dignified  in  their  carriage  ;  their  eyes  are  animated,  and  their 
whole  expression  open  and  bold.  The  women  have  dignified  manners 
and  fine  fvatares,  often  presenting  the  contomr  of  the  Venus  de  Medids. 
As  in  Greece  they  are  almost  entirely  excluded  from  society,  and  are  of 
course  ignorant,  superstitious,  and  feeble  in  their  character.  In  all  that 
regards  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes  much  laxity  of  morals  recently  pre- 
railed,  but  the  poor  are  less  corrupted  than  the  rich.  All  classes  are  fond 
of  music  and  dancing.  The  higher  ranks  have  been  described  as  intrigu- 
ing, servile,  and  ambitious ;  and  the  mercantile  class  as  cunning  and  over- 
rraching.  Landed  property,  in  all  the  islands,  is  in  the  hands  of  a  proud 
and  rapacious  aristocracy.  Farms  are  generally  let  by  the  year, — ^the 
tenant  paying  half  the  produce  to  the  landlord.  In  Cephalonia  where 
property  is  pretty  much  divided,  the  largest  income  derived  from  property 
m  die  soil  does  not  exceed  £900 ;  but  in  Zante  there  are  some  estates  of 
more  than  double  this  value.  The  foundation  of  a  college  by  lord  Guildford, 
at  Corfu,  has  done  much  to  improve  the  higher  classes ;  and  the  situation 
of  the  peasantry  and  poorer  lonians  has  attracted  the  attention  of  several 
philanuiropic  societies,  one  or  two  of  whom  we  believe  have  sent  out  teachers 
to  the  islands.  The  Greek  patois,  which  has  hitherto  been  spoken  in  tlie 
Ionian  islands,  is  gradually  changing  into  the  more  elegant  and  copious 
language  of  continental  Greece.  A  library  was  established  by  lord 
Guildford ;  which,  although  it  has  existed  but  two  years,  already  contains 
above  30,000  volumes  of  select  authors ;  most  of  them  contributed  by  the 
noble  lord.  At  Coriu,  Italian  is  spoken  by  the  higher  classes,  which 
language  is  pretty  generally  imderstood  in  the  towns.     A  Romaic  news- 

Siper  was  set  on  foot  by  the  French,  and  has  been  continued  by  the 
ritish.  We  are  sorry  however  that  the  press  is  entirely  und^  the 
control  of  the  senate  and  commissioner.  The  manners  and  customs 
of  the  country  people  are  purely,  Grecian ;  in  the  towna  we  occasionally 
meet  with  some  lingering  vestiges  of  Venetian  maimers.  The  esta- 
blished religion  is  that  of  the  Greek  church  which  is  followed  by  at 
least  six-sevenths  of  the  inhabitants.  In  Corfu  there  is  a  numerous  body 
professing  the  united  Greek  creed ;  they  have  an  archbishop  and  enjoy  the 
same  rights  as  those  of  the  Greek  commtmion.  The  Greek  clergy  are 
governed  by  the  archbishop  of  Cephalonia,  and  the  bishops  of  Zante,  Santa 
Maura,  and  Cerigo.  The  cleigy  are  divided  into  regular  and  secular ; 
they  are  in  general  extremely  ignorant.  Each  island  has  its  patron-saint, 
and  tibe  British  auAorities  are  careful  to  humour  the  popular  superstitioas. 
But  although  religion  be  in  a  low  states  it  is  not  from  the  want  of  priests 
and  churches,  the  number  of  which  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  thif  inhabi- 
tants.' 

Corfii.2  This  island  lies  between  39"  2V  and  39*  W  N.  lat.  at  the  very 
mouth  of  the  Adriatic.  It  is  separated  from  the  mainland  of  Albania— 
the  tticient  Epiras — ^by  a  strait  only  2  leagues  broad,  called  the  Corfu  chan- 
nel, running  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  and  obstructed  by  numerous  shoals. 
Corfu  is  a  very  fine  and  salubrious  island  ;  it  is  nearly  triangular  in  form, 
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and  112  mOei  m  drcnmfenmoe.  Its  greatest  lengtli,  from  Cape  Bianco 
on  the  S.E.,  to  Apocripti  Point  on  the  N.W^  is  60  miles ;  and  its  grestest 
hreadth,  from  O^  Fklacmm  on  the  En  to  Cape  Barbaia  on  the  W^  is 
ahout  30  miles.  The  climate  is  mild,  bat  Tariable;  and,  in  common  with 
the  snrronnding  ooontriesy  Corfa  is  subject  to  frequent  earthquakes,  the 
shocks  of  which  are  said  to  be  invariably  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  Thia  island 
tt  bnt  scantily  prodded  with  wood;  what  is  required  for  mechanical  pur- 
poses is  brought  from  Albania  or  Venice.  Olives,  vines,  oranges,  cttnias, 
and  a  few  other  fruit-trees,  with  some  oaks  and  elms  are  scattered  over  the 
country.  Game-birds  aro  of  course  scarce  in  a  country  so  thinly  wooded^ 
and  birds  of  passage  do  not  resort  to  it  in  the  same  numbers  as  to  the 
other  islands,  but  water-fowl  abound  and  also  fish.  Corfu,  fiom  its  own 
internal  resources,  cannot  maintain  a  numerous  population ;  as,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  goats,  all  quadrupeds  are  brought  from  the  opposite  con- 
tinent of  Albania.  The  total  population  of  Corfu  is  70,000  powma,  who 
reside  in  the  town  of  Corfu,  and  85  villages.  The  town  itself  contains 
about  15,000  inhabitants.  Its  population  was  formerly  much  greater :  for 
we  know  that  it  fitted  out  fleets  and  armies,  and  that  its  iJliance  was 
courted  by  other  States.  But  the  poverty  of  the  peasantry, — the  want  of 
capital  among  the  few  territorial  possessors, — combined  with  an  invincible 
repugnance  to  labour,  and  the  impolitic  restraints  of  their  former  Venetisn 
lords, — gradually  annihilated  the  spirit  of  commerce  and  agriculture.  Un- 
der the  new  state  of  things  industry  and  commerce  are  rapidly  revivii^. 
The  wheat  is  excellent ;  but  the  whole  that  is  raised  does  not  yet  exceed 
four  months'  consumption  of  the  island.  The  chief  wealth  of  Corfu  con- 
sists almost  solely  in  olives ;  and  this  circumstance  is  owing,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  encouragement  afforded  by  its  former  masters,  who  pro- 
mised a  specific  reward  for  the  planting  of  each  new  tree.  There  are  now 
3,000,000  of  olive-trees  in  the  island  ;  and  the  inhabitants  are  enabled  to 
export  annually  300,000  jars,  each  containing  33  lbs.  of  oil,  of  a  yellow 
colour  and  thick  consistence,  which,  in  respect  of  quality,  is  ranked  the 
fourth  in  European  commerce.  The  olive-tree  produces  fruit  only  once  in 
two  years ;  but  circumstances  are  so  favourable  to  its  cultivation  in  this 
bland,  that  the  produce  of  oil  might  be  doubled  or  even  tripled.  A  small 
quantity  of  wine  is  also  made  in  Corfu ;  it  is  of  a  deep  red  colour,  and  very 
strong.  Homer  gives  a  magnificent  picture  of  the  garden  of  Alcinona, 
king  of  this  island — then  called  Fhaada — ^which  he  represents  as  cover- 
ing a  space  of  four  acres,  fenced  with  a  green  hedge,  and  planted  with 
apple,  fig,  pomegranate,  and  vine-trees,  where 

<<  Tbe  bslmy  ■pirit  of  tbe  WMtem  gala 
Eternal  breaUiM  oo  fruiu  untaapht  to  fall; 
Each  dropping  pear  a  folio wlog  pear  supplies; 
On  apples,  apples :  figs  on  figs  arise. 
Tbe  same  mild  season  gives  die  bloom  to  bloWf 
Tbe  buds  to  bardeo,  and  the  fruits  to  groir.'* 

The  island  is  provided  with  three  good  harbours.  The  capital,  called 
Coryfo  by  the  Greeks,  is  strongly  fmified.  The  fanxburg  of  Kastrados 
occupies  part  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  Corcyrcu  Tbe  isle  of  Vido,  the 
ancient  Ptychoy  in  front  of  the  harbour  of  Corfu,  is  defended  by  a  triple 
range  of  batteries,  and  forms  the  lazaret.  The  whole  island  is  divided  into 
8  cantons.  Access  to  it  from  the  sea  is  difficult,  the  roadsted  before  it 
being  protected  by  two  forts,  situated  on  two  elevated  rocks,  and  ]ine<t 
with  strong  batteries.      Ccnfri   has  been   equally  fimied  in  mythology 
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mad  bttloiy ;  and  has  ocemoaaJHy  borne  the  names  of  I>repanum  Maeris^ 
Sckerioy  Phmacioy  Carcyroy  and  Corfu,  It  was  peopled,  according  to 
Homer,  by  the  PhsBadans,  who,  driven  irom  their  ancient  seats  by  the 
Cyclops,  settled  in  this  island  preyionsly  called  Scheria.  Aldnons,  the 
king  who  gave  such  kind  reception  and  friendly  aid  to  the  far-famed 
Ulysses  <  the  man  of  many  woes,'  was  the  son  of  the  founder  of  this  col- 
ony.    The  Corinthians  afterwards  sent  a  nnmeroos  colony  thither. 

Pfuto.'}  Fno  lies  8  miles  S.E.  of  Corfa,  it  is  about  7  miles  long  and 
3  broad.  Its  snrfiBU»  is  much  enclosed,  and  nearly  covered  with  oliye- 
trees.  Hus  little  island  exported  goods  to  the  value  of  96,000  dollars  in 
1815.  ^  Its  capital,  St  Gago,  contains  a  great  proportion  of  the  population, 
amounting  to  4p,000  persons^ — Antipaxo,  an  islet  5  miles  in  drcumfeience, 
and  inhabited  by  a  few  fishermen,  lies  near  it. 

S4niia  Mawrcu']  This  island  was  anciently  a  peninsula  called  Leucoif 
which  was  cut  through  and  separated  from  the  mainland  of  Acamania  by 
the  Carthaginians,  or,  as  others  will  have  it,  by  the  Corinthians ;  it  is  now 
am  island  50  miles  in  compass,  and  contains  a  population  of  22,000  souls^ 
The  channel  that  separates  it  from  the  mainland  is  only  50  paces  broad, 
and  the  island  is  in  fact  united  to  the  continent  by  sand4)anks  and  a  series 
of  wooden-bridges.  It  was  anciently  called  Neritesy  and  abounds  in  wine 
and  fruits  of  every  kind.  The  Turks  took  it  from  the  Greeks  in  1473  ; 
and  it  was  successively  taken  and  retaken  by  the  Turks  and  Venetians  until 
the  subversion  of  the  latter  republic.  Amaknki  the  principal  town  con- 
tains about  5,500  inhabitants.  The  sonthem  cape,  called  Ducato,  is  the 
ancient  Leucadia* 

Cephalonia.2  Cephalonia  is  the  lai^t  island  in  the  whole  group : 
being  40  British  miles  in  length,  and  SQ' miles  in  medial  breadth,  and  con- 
taining a  superficies  of  364  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  70,000 
souls.  It  lies  to  the  S.E.  of  Santa  Maura,  and  N.W.  of  the  Morea.  A 
high  ridge  runs  through  it  under  the  name  of  the  Black  mountains,  of  which 
the  highest  summit,  the  Oras  Aimagj  consecrated  in  ancient  times  to  Ju- 
piter, rises  to  the  height  of  4000  feet.  It  terminates  at  the  sea  in  Cities  Bis- 
cardo,  Capro,  and  Staja.  Cephalonia  is  fertile,  and  produces  excellent  oil  and 
Musoidine  wine.  The  inhabitants  are  an  industrious  race ;  they  have  some 
cotton-manufiictures,  and  are  enterprising  navigators.  In  ancient  times, 
Sam^  was  the  metropolis,  and  gave  name  to  the  whole  island.  It  ia  sup- 
posed to  have  stood  in  the  place  called  by  the  Venetians  Porto  Gniscardo. 
Cephalonia  has  also  borne  the  names  of  Epeiros  Melainch  (or  the  JBlack 
Ma%nland)y  Tekhooy  and  Tetrapolis.  It  was  taken  by  the  Romans,  B.C. 
189,  and  torn  from  the  eastern  empire  by  the  Normans  in  1146.  An 
excellent  harbour  is  situated  between  the  two  small  towns  of  Argostoli  and 
Lnxuri.  The  other  towns  are  San  Nicholo,  DuUchio,  and  Asso,  a  strong 
fortress  on  a  steep  mountain.  This  island  annually  yields  about  100,000 
pounds  of  excellent  cotton,  80,000  pounds  of  honeyt  and  35,000  barrels 
of  good  red  and  white  wine. 

Ithacct*^  Between  Cephalonia  and  the  mainland  lies  the  renowned 
Ithaca,  the  birth-place  and  kingdom  of  the  frimous  Ulysses.  It  is  now 
called  Itachej  Thedkiy  and  Little  Cephalonia.  By  the  Venetians  it  was 
called  Isola  di  Compart,  and  Val  di  Compari,  It  b  12  miles  to  the  £.  of 
Cephalonia,  and  50  miles  in  circumference ;  its  population  amounts  to 
8,000  souls.  The  general  and  characteristic  appearance  of  Theaki  agrees 
with  the  language  of  the  Odyssey  respecting  Ithieu^.  It  is  rocky,  barren, 
and  mountainous, — abounding  in  trees  and  shrubs,— and  unfavourable  to 
II.  3  o 
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the  rearing  and  me  of  honea.  Bat  dua  coincidenoe  alone  will  not  profa 
Uuaki  to  be  the  ancient  likaca*  The  smaller  island  of  ^loco,  in  in 
neii^boniliood  presents  an  aspect  precisely  similar;  and  Sir  Geoige 
Wheeler  contends  that  it  is  the  Ithaca  of  the  poet.  Mr  GeU— ^ho 
felt  a  strong  disposition  to  belioTe  that  Homer's  topogn^ihical  descriptions 
were  not  the  inspivad  ofispring  of  a  creatiTe  muatf  but  accorate  snd 
sober  imitations  of  their  spedfic  archetypes  in  natnie-Hnidertook,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  Torifving  the  geography  of  the  poet,  a  Toyage 
to  the  Troad,  and  produced  the  **  Topogn4>hy  of  Troy."  He  aftenrards 
made  a  second  voyage  to  our  present  subject,  and  minntdy  sorrejed 
the  whole  island,  endearonring  to  recognise  by  present  appeannoes  as 
well  as  by  the  relatire  situation  of  Theski,  the  ancient  Itfasca,— the 
small  island  of  Asteris  with  ita  port,  where  the  suitors  lay  in  ambuah 
for  young  Telemachusi— -the  port  of  Fhoicys,  where  Ulysses  landed  on 
his  retun,— the  rock  of  Korsz, — ^the  fount  of  Axethusa,  where  the  honest 
and  £uthfiBl  Eumans  fed  his  master's  swine,-— the  garden  of  the  aged  Laertes, 
— ^nd  the  palace  of  Ulysses ;  but  the  result  of  this  euaminatioa  was  that 
Sir  William  ascertained  that  there  is  no  spot  in  the  modem  TTieaki  exactly 
answering  to  the  description  of  the  poet ;  and  that  while  Honaer*a  text 
dedares  it  to  be  the  most  western  of  die  Ionian  isles,  and  that  the  smsU 
isknd  of  Asteris  with  its  commodious  haibour  lies  between  it  and  Saaie 
or  Cephalonia,  the  very  reyerse  is  the  case*  Under  these  dicumstancea, 
Mr  Geil,  firmly  believing  that  Theaki  is  Ithaca,  in  spite  of  Homer's  express 
declaration  that  it  lay  to  the  W.,  and  not  R.  of  Same,  maintains  that  the 
text  is  corrupted.  But  Mr  Gell's  partial  amendment  of  what  he  calls 
Homer's  corrupted  text  will  not  solre  the  difficulty;  for  Homer  not 
only  declares,  in  the  person  of  Ulysses,  that  Sam6  lay  £.  of  Ithaca,  but 
also  that  Ithaca  lay  W.  of  Sam6 ;  and,  therefore,  if  the  text  which  affinns 
Sam6  to  lie  £•  of  Ithaca  be  corrupted, — the  text  which  affirms  Ithaca  to 
lie  W.  of  Sam6  must  be  equally  corrupted ;  and  should  with  equal  reaaoo 
be  amended*  The  only  evidences  that  are  of  any  weight  to  prove  that 
Theaki  ii  the  andent  Ithaca  are, — ^the  constant  and  unbrokni  tradition 
among  the  natives, — ^the  name  which  the  island  seems  to  have  always 
home  among  the  inhabitants,— -and  the  medals  which  have  been  found 
there.  Upon  each  of  these  taken  singly,  and  all  of  them  combined,  we 
would  ground  our  own  belief,  either  that  the  poet  was  mistaken  as  to 
its  relative  situation,  or  our  suspicion  that  the  text  is  corrupted. 

Zante.j  Zante,  anciently  called  ZcuytUkuSf  lies  near  the  coast  of  the 
Morea,  17  miles  S.E.  of  the  island  of  Cephalonia.  It  n  about  24  miles 
long,  and  12  miles  broad.  Zante  is  very  pleasant  and  fertile,  but  its  principal 
riches  consist  in  currants,  which  are  extensively  cultivated  in  a  very  large 
plain,  under  the  shelter  of  mountains,  on  the  shore  of  this  island,  llie 
currant  is  raised  also  in  Cephalonia  and  Ithaca,  but  does  not  succeed  in 
Corfu.  Its  culture  is  conducted  with  great  neatness;  and  when  the  flower 
is  out,  the  vineyards  present  a  singularly  rich  and  beautiful  aspe<^  The 
fruit  is  gathered  about  the  beginning  of  September,  and  is  ready  for  pack- 
ing by  die  end  of  the  month.  The  annual  produce  of  Zante  is  from  7  to 
8  millions  of  pounds,  the  price  of  which  in  the  island  varies  from  140  to 
180  per  cent.  The  whole  produce  of  the  Ionian  islands  in  this  article 
may  be  estimated  at  14,000,000  of  pounds.  Zsnte  is  called  by  Italians 
*  the  Flower  of  the  Levant,'  and  it  would  be  indeed  a  paradiae«  were  it 
not  for  the  scarcity  of  wood  which  is  felt  here,  though  the  island  anciently 
abounded  in  forests.    The  houses  are  low  built  on  account  of  the  frequent 
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eartlMiaakes.  In  one  part  of  the  island  is  a  place  whicb  shakes  when 
trode  npon,  and  a  spring  known  in  the  days  of  Herodotos,  which  throws 
out  a  great  deal  of  bitumen,  especially  daring  the  occurrence  of  an  earth- 
quake. It  is  used  instead  of  pitch  for  the  bottoms  of  ships.  It  is  col- 
lected once  a  year,  and  the  produce  is  about  100  barrels  of  150  lbs.  each. 
The  island  contains  50  villages,  but  no  large  town  except  Zante;  the 
population  is  estimated  at  50,000.  The  ci4>ital,  which  is  of  the  same  name 
with  the  island,  and  contains  20,000  souls,  is  situated  on  the  £.  side  of  the 
island,  and  has  a  good  harbour.  This  island  was  originally  colonized  by 
Phrygians;  it  was  reduced  by  the  Athenians;  devastated  by  the  Peloponne- 
sians;  bought  by  the  Achonns;  and  filially  given  to  the  Romans.  In 
modem  times,  it  passed  successively  under  different  yokes;  but  remained, 
at  last  subject  to  Venice ;  and,  like  the  other  islands  in  this  quarter,  shared 
the  fortunes  of  its  mistress.  The  inlands  of  Strivali,  or  the  Strophades, 
two  in  number,  belong  to  this  island. 

Cerigo.^  Congo  lies  S.  of  the  Morea,  and  N.  of  Candia.  It  was  an- 
ciently called  Cythereat  and  was  famed  as  the  birth-place  of  the  Cyprian 
goddess,  and  of  Helen,  whose  beauty  set  the  world  on  fire,  and  occasioned 
the  war  and  fall  of  Troy.  It  is  17  miles  long,  10  broad,  and  about  45  in 
drcnmferenoe.  The  country  is  mountainous,  and  abounds  with  haras, 
quails,  turtle,  and  falcons.  Large  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  are  rearad  here. 
Hapsuli,  the  capital,  lies  on  ttie  N.  side  of  the  island,  on  a  craggy  rock. 
Tbe  inhabitants  of  this  island  amount  to  10,000.  Cerigo,  according  to 
Aristotle  and  Fliny,  was  anciently  called  Porphyruisa  or  Porph^ris.  It 
received  the  name  of  Ctrigo  about  the  period  of  the  fftll  of  the  Roman 
empire. — Cerigotto  is  a  small  island  of  the  Mediterranean  between  Cerigo 
and  Candia,  iidiabited  by  about  SO  families.     It  Is  the  andent  jSgUia. 


TURKEY. 


Inlrodueionf  Ohiervatumi.l  The  Turkish  empire  nominally  indndes 
a  large  portion  of  the  continents  of  Enn^  and  Africa,  whilst  hj  far  the 
most  important  part  of  the  saltan's  dominions  is  situated  in  Asia.  In  the 
present  postore  of  affiiirs,  a  geographical  account  of  this  empire,  espeddly 
of  that  portion  of  it  which  is  situated  in  Europe,  is  a  matter  of  some  diffi- 
culty, and  will  be  liable  to  fluctuation.  Pk^vious  to  die  rerolt  of  the 
Greeks,  European  Turkey  formed  nearly  the  fourth  part  of  the  Ottoman 
empire ;  and  among  the  European  states  was  the  sixth  in  nmk  with  re- 
gaid  to  territory,  and  the  ninth  in  respect  of  population, — being  gensally 
estimated  to  contain  about  186,000  English  square  miles,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  aboYe  1 1,000,000  of  souls.  Those  parts  of  Greece  now,  through 
the  intervention  of  England,  France,  and  Russia,  declared  free,  comprise 
the  Morea,  Livadia,  and  the  Cyclades, — an  extent  of  territory  about  as 
great  as  Portugal,  or  Denmark  with  Holstein,  and  which  contained  a  po- 
pulation of  1,350,000  souls  before  the  commencement  of  the  war.  The 
loss  of  these  countries  reduces  the  Ottoman  empire  in  Europe  about  one- 
seventh,  and  its  population  one-eighth ;  but  how  are  we  to  fix  boundaries 
which  are  at  this  very  moment  contended  for  ?  Tlie  Philhellenes  wish  to 
extend  the  boundaries  of  regenerated  Greece  at  least  to  Tliermopyls  and 
the  gulf  of  Arta,  so  that  the  ridge  of  CEta  and  its  western  continuation 
may  form  a  natural  limit  in  that  quarter ;  Crete  is  not  yet  yielded  by 
Turkey;  and  the  Russian  armies  hare  not  yet  (1880)  evacuated  the 
Turkidi  territories.  The  emancipation  of  Macedonia  and  Epims — ^which 
has  been  proposed  by  some — ^with  the  loss  of  southern  Greece,  would 
diminish  the  surfieuM  and  population  of  Turicey  nearly  one-third ;  and  the 
defection  of  Bosnia,  Servia,  and  Turkish  Rlyria,  with  the  loss  of  Walla- 
chia  and  Moldavia — a  contingency  not  very  improbable — ^would  reduce 
the  Ottoman  empire  in  Europe  to  Bulgaria  and  Rumelia.  These  last  pro- 
vinces do  not  contain  above  75,000  square  miles  of  surface,  and  4,000,000 
of  inhabitants,  including  the  population  of  the  three  cities  of  Constan- 
tinople, Adrianople,  and  Sophia ;  and  of  this  population  at  least  one-fourth 
of  the  people  are  in  heart  enemies  to  the  religion  of  Mahomet.  As  it  is 
impossible  at  present  to  state  with  precision  the  boundaries  of  the  new 
Grecian  state,  for  which  European  diplomatbts  are  at  this  moment  (1830) 
contending,  we  shall  still  describe  that  country  under  the  general  head  c^ 
Turkey ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  shall  endeavour  to  render  our  topo- 
graphical descriptions  of  the  two  regions  as  distinct  as  possible. 
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SiPient  and  Boundaries.^  Turkey— using  the  word  in  its  widest  sense, 
Imt  excluding  the  African  States, — ^is  bounded  on  tbe  N.  by  Austria  and 
Russia ;  on  the  E.  by  Persia ;  on  the  S.  by  Arabia  and  the  Mediterranean ; 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  and  by  part  of  Austria.  It  extends* 
between  28*  and  49*  N.  lat.  and  between  17*  and  45*  £.  long.  Hie 
Vreadth  of  the  empire,  under  this  view,  from  N.  to  S.  is  1,280  geographi- 
cal miles  ;  and  ito  length  from  W.  to  E.,  taking  40*  as  a  medial  latitude, 
is  1,288  geographical  miles.  These,  however,  are  its  extreme  dimensions; 
as  the  figure  of  the  empire  is  extremely  irregular,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
determine  what  its  medial  extent  may  be.  Grabeig  has  estimated  the 
superficial  extent  of  the  whole  empire  as  follows  : 

European  dominions,  206,707  English  square  miles. 

Asiatic,     .....  542,700 

African,  .....      291,600 

Total,     1,041,007 
Stein  and  Lichtenstem  calculate  the  total  superficies  of  the  empire 
thus: 
The  Ottoman  empire  in  Europe,  excluding 

Moldavia  and  Bessandna,  207,562  English  square  miles. 

Asiatic  dominions,        ....    545,995 
African,  197,887 

Total,  951,344 
Hassel  has  calculated  the  superficial  extent,  of  European  Turkey, 
according  to  the  maps  of  Reichard  and  Riedt  at  189,925  English  square 
miles,  which  that  eminent  geographer  considers  in  accordance  with  Arrow- 
smith  and  Lapie's  maps.  Pinkerton  makes  tbe  total  extent  of  European 
Turkey,  including  Greece  and  tbe  Morea,  182,560  square  miles ;  Baibi 
distributes  it  thus : 

The  govemment  of  Rumelia,  107,575  English  square  miles. 

Bosnia,  18,890 

Kapudan  Pacha,  16,589 

Kind,  4^235 

Wallachia,    .....  25,231 

Moldavia,  .....   17,400 


Total,     189,920 
In  the  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  the  total  extent  of 
European  Turkey  is  estimated  at  180,074  English  square  miles.^ 

'  To  the  above  general  BtatemeDt,  we  shall  here  add  the  extent  and  boundaries  of  that 
portion  of  European  Turkey,  to  which  the  name  Grtece  is  generally  applied.  Greece, 
In  its  most  extensire  sense,  as  Including  Albania  and  Macedonia,  is  iMunded  on  the  N. 
by  a  chain  of  mountains  anciently  called  Rhodopci  Scomlus,  and  Orbelun,  which 
separate  it  from  Servia  and  Bulgaria;  on  the  W.  by  the  Adriatic  and  Ionian  seas;  on 
the  S.  bv  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  on  the  £.  by  the  ^^ean  or  Archipelago.  As  it  is 
washed  by  the  sea  on  all  sides  but  the  N.,  where  it  is  connected  with  the  proTinoes 
mentioned  aboTe,  it  may  be  justly  termed  a  peninsula,  of  which  the  Peloponnesus  or 
Morea,  connected  with  it  by  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  forms  the  southern  part.  Its 
utmost  extent  from  N>  to  S.,  or  from  the  Scardian  mountains  to  the  promontory  of 
T«Daros  now  Cape  Matapan,  the  southernmost  point  of  the  Morea,  is  &  SO— namely, 
from  48"  iO'  N.  lat.  to  86*  10',  or  460  English  miles.  From  £.  to  W.,  or  from  the 
mouth  of  the  ancient  Strymon  or  the  modem  Karasu,  In  88^  48*  E.  long,  to  that  of  the 
Drinus  or  Drino,  in  19^  iif  £.  long,  is  6*  Y  or  18S  geographical  miles,  or  213  English 
miles.  But  if  we  extend  the  eastern  boundary  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Nestus  or 
Nesto,  opposite  the  isle  of  lliasos,  in  W  40'  E.  long.  62  geographical,  or  60  English 
miles  must  be  added ;  so  that  its  «whole  breadth  on  its  northern  frontier  will  be  873 
English  miles,  llie  breadth  is  howerer  very  unequal ;  between  the  gulfs  of  Salonichi 
and  Valona,  it  is  considerably  narrower ;  and  b<>twecn  those  of  Arta  and  Zeitoo,  the 
width  docs  not  exceed  100  English  miles. 
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DwMmt.']  It  Mens  mezpedieni  to  adhere  to  tlie  tibitiwy  political 
divisioiia  eitabliahad  by  the  Turin  in  en  aocoont  of  the  proTiiioee  which 
conttitote  European  Turkey.  These  diTiaioiia  are  leldoin  reoogniaed  by 
traTellen,  and  are  ill-adapted  for  conTeying  either  popular  or  geograpUcal 
information  legaiding  this  country ;  we  shall  therefore  merely  snfagom 
•  table  of  them,  aeeoiding  to  Hadgi-Khal&  and  Henufen,  two  nathre-gso- 
gnmhersy  and  in  the  topography  we  shall  retain  the  old  natnral  diTiBOBi 
of  tte  ooontry.  Those  Sandshaks  which  will  probably  form  emancipated 
Greece  are  hero  printed  in  Italics. 

I.  Ejalet  RuMiLif  or  the  conntry  of  the  Romans. 

SandihakM^  Anctent  Invuums. 
The  city  of  Constandnople,    In  Thnce. 

The  city  of  Adrisnopley  Idem. 

1.  Vim,  Idem,  eastern  part 

2.  Kiriddlissa,  .  Idem. 

3.  Silistria,  .  In  Bulgaria,  part  of  Lower  Itosia. 

4.  Ruddink,  Idem,  central  part 

5.  Widin,  Idem,  western  part,  or  Upper  BfioBsia. 

6.  8<n>hia,  Idem,  southern  part 

7.  Tcnirmene,  Northern  Thraoe. 

8.  Giuistendil,    .  Macedonia,  N.E.  part 

9.  Uicttb,     .  Idem,  N.W.  part. 
10.  Salonichi,       •           •      Idem,  central  part 
U.  Tirhak,     .  Pkrt  <tf  Thesmly. 

12.  Tripolizxa,    .  PetopmrnesuiL  centre  K.  snd  B.  >  S;3l^J^!J5!!? 

13.  MUitrOf    .  Laconia  and  limsenia,  )  ofSntewT*"' 

14.  Joamna,  indud.  Karii^li,  Epims,  with  western  iEtolia  and  Acamawia. 

15.  Delonia,  Idem. 

Id.  Anlona,     .  Idem,  and  part  of  Albania. 

17.  Ochri,  Bfacedonia,  inland  part 

la  nbessan,   .  Albania,  oenlml  pmt. 

19.  Scutari,  Idem,  upper  part 

80.  Dukijin,  .  lUyria. 

81.  Perserin,  Idem. 

Within  the  limiu  •taCad  shore,  indadiog  the  traet  between  the  StiTmoo  sn4  the 
Neetniy  and  the  lelend  of  EuboBa  or  the  nodem  Nempont,  bat  excluaiTe  of  all  its 
other  lelanda,  Greece  containe  an  area  of  67,750  Enciuh  milce.  If  to  theee  be  added 
1,000  equare  milea  for  the  Cydadee,  the  avm  total  will  be  58,750  EncUeh  mOee,  whieh 
ia  aUnoet  exactly  the  area  of  England,  or  doable  that  of  Scotland,  with  ita  dependent 
iilea.  llie  ana  of  Greece,  aa  inolading  Attica,  Eabiaa,  BoBOtia,  Fhocia,  Doria,  Ecolia, 
Aoamania,  Theaaaly,  and  Magneda,  neaaored  on  D'AoTille'a  map—which  ia  pro- 
noonoed  by  Sir  William  Gell,  a  Tory  competent  Judge,  to  be  the  moot  aoocanite  of  any 
that  haTe  been  oonetrueted  eince— comprehendi  14,800  Engllah  equare  mllea.  Pdo- 
ponneiaa  or  the  Morea,  which  indaded  eeven  dletlnet  political  Statee,  haa  an  ana  of 


6,050  inch  mllei.  Kplru*  and  Albania,  indading  the  hadn  of  the  Drino,  oocopy  a 
aarfiuie  of  16,000  English  equare  miles.  Macedonia  18,000  aqoare  milo,  ana  the 
Cydadea  1,000.     TotJ  58,750. 

Daring  the  period  of  Grecian  independence,  howerer,  all  theee  lerritoriea  were 
united  into  one  political  bodr,  nor  formed  one  consolidated  goTemment,  ner  wai 
their  combined  force  directed  to  the  proeecution  of  one  common  object.    Hioae 
munities,  whose  brilliant  achieTomenta  in  war,  pbiloeophy,  or  arts,  raised  the  Grecian 
name  eo  high,  possessed  but  Terr  small  portions  of  territoi^,  aa  will  be  aaen  fknm  the 
following  table  measured  on  D  AnTille  s  map :— 
Attica,  mdading  M^gaia  and  Salamis,  but  not  EubsBa,      1,190  Engllah  square  mQes. 

BoBotia, 1,680 

Laconia,  (without  Messenia,)    ....      1,780 
Acfaaia,  (the  18  dtlee  with  their  territories,)  1,140 

Thsee  States  were  generally  eqoal  in  extent  to  our  mlddle-dzed  Engllah  oonntieb 
None  of  them  were  eo  large  as  Perthshirs  in  Scotland,  or  Devonshire  in  England ; 
and  the  two  ooaoties  of  York  and  Lancashire,  are  nearly  equal  in  extent  to  the  whek 
eeren  Statee  of  the  Pdoponnesus. 
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98.  VeldUhterin,  Upper  Servia,  western  part 

23.  Aladja-Hisssr,  Idem,  eastern  part 

84.  8emendra,  Idem,  lower  part. 

11.  Ejalbt  Bosna,  or  the  country  of  the  Bosnians* 

1.  Trannik,  Bosnia,  central  part. 

2.  Banjalnka,  .  Turkish  Croatia. 

3.  Srebemik,  Bosnia,  western  part. 

4.  IsTomik,  Idem,  N.E.  part 

5.  NoTibazar,  Rascia. 

6.  Hersek,  Turkish  Dalmatia. 

III.  Ejalet  Dschesair,  or  the  country  of  the  Isles. 

1.  Galiboli,     .  Southern  Thrace. 

8.  Egriboa^  .  Eastern  Hellas. 

a  AnabachiH.  Western  Hellas 

4h  MidUUi^  Certain  European  and  Asiatic  islands  in  the 

5.  Andros, .  The  northern  (>clades  and  Hydra, 

6.  Naxoi,  The  southern  Cydades. 

IV.  Ejalet  Kirid,  or  the  country  of  Crete. 
V.  The  Principality  of  Wallachia. 
VI.  The  Principality  of  Moldavia. 


CHAP.  I.  SECT.  I.— GRECIAN  HISTORY. 

First  ^poch.^    Two  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era,  Greece  was 
inhabited  by  fierce  and  savage  tribes, — ^the  AuioehtkoneSf  or  *  children  of 
the  soil.'     Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  into  any  discussion  or 
detail  of  the  different  opinions  which  haye  been  advanced  regarding  the 
origin  of  these  tribes.     Inachus  and  Ogyges,  about  1800  years  B.  C. 
conducted  a  colony  of  Egyptians  into  this  country,  and  founded  the  States 
of  Argos  and  Sicyon,  whence  they  spread  over  the  Peloponnesus  towards 
the  north;  Cecrops,  another  Egyptian,  followed  with  a  second  colony, 
and  founded  a  State  in  Attica  about  1550  B.  C. ;  while  Cadmus,  a  Phm* 
nician,  settled  in  Boeotia  about  the  same  time.     These  two  chiefs  are  said 
to  hare  founded  the  cities  of  Athens  and  Thebes  in  their  respective  do- 
minions.    One  century  afterwards,  Pelops,  a  Phrygian  chief,  settled  himself 
at  Argos ;  his  descendants,  having  attained  wide  command  in  this  country, 
gave  it  the  name  of  Peloponnesus.     Tliese  foreigners  gradually  amalga* 
mated  themselves  with  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  land,  to  whom  they 
imparted  their  arts  and  manners.     The  numerous  small  States  into  which 
Greece  was  thus  early  divided  naturally  sought  to  rival  each  other  in  power 
and  prosperity.     They  were  governed  in  most  instances  by  kings,  and  had 
their  own  heroes,  legislators,  and  poets.     The  first  common  enterprise  in 
which  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  engaged  was  the  expedition  of  the  Argo- 
nauts to  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea,  or  the  countries  of  Colchis  and 
Mingrelia.   The  Trojan  war  probably  took  place  about  L200  B.  C.     This 
fiainous  league  against  Troy  indicates  the  existence  even  in  these  early 
times  of  a  certain  community  of  feeling  among  the  various  tribes  by 
which  Greece  was  then  peopled,  and  probably  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
national  spirit,  and  that  conformity  of  language  and  character,  which 
exalted  Greece  in  after  ages  to  the  pre-eminent  station  she  attained  in  the 
scale  of  nations. 

Repubiiean  £^och.']     The  silence  of  history,  or  rather  the  fables  with 
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which  iu  eurliett  nooi^  are  woally  filled,  render  very  doahlfid  the  greater 
pert  of  those  erente  of  which  the  memory  has  only  been  preserred  by 
tradition.     After  the  destmction  of  Troy,  tike  dissensions  of  the  dominant 
families,  and  the  endless  qnairels  of  the  Heradides  and  Pelopidie,  became 
the  frnitftd  source  of  long  internal  wan,  during  which  Ai^gos,  Sparta, 
Messenia,  and  Corinth  changed  masters,  the  Achaians  their  name,  and 
Elis  was  seized  by  the  Eolians.     Draco,  and  after  him  Solon,  firamed  a 
code  of  laws  for  Athens,  six  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.   Lycoigus 
also  presented  Sparta  with  the  outlines  of  a  military  constitution,  which 
quicldy  raised  that  State  to  a  preponderancy  in  the  Peloponnesus.  Besides 
Athens  and  Sparta,  several  other  republics  existed  in  Greece,  none  of 
which,  however,  could  be  compared  to  them  in  power  and  influence; 
Corinth  was  enriched  by  commerce,  and  Thebes  exalted  to  political  con- 
aideration  by  her  heroic  generals,  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas.     Greece  at 
this  period  comprehended  Arcadia,  Argolis,  Corinth,  Sicyon,  Acfaaia,  and 
Ellis,  in  the  Peloponnesus;  Hellas  embraced  Megaiis,  B<Botia,   Phods, 
Locris,  Etolia,  and  Acarnania ;  and  northern  Greece,  Thessaly  and  Epirus. 
The  Greek  islands  were  C<wcyra  a  colony  of  Corinth,  Egina,  Enboea, 
Crete,  Cyprus,  and  the  Cydades.     The  Hellenes  stretched  themselves 
equally  towards  the  east  and  west.     On  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  of  the  Black  Sea,  on  those  of  Thrace  and  of  Asia  Minor,  on  those  of 
Italy  and  of  Sidly,  Greek  colonies  and  establishments  were  founded. 
The  colonies  of  Asia  Minor  extended  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  confines 
of  Cilida ;  enriched  by  commerce,  they  speedily  became  the  seat  of  the 
fine  arts  and  of  the  highest  Grecian  civilisation.     Those  of  Eolis  were 
founded  in  1 124 ;  those  of  Ionia  in  1044  B.C.    The  colonies  on  the  shores 
of  the  Propontis,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Pains  Mnotis,  were  founded  be- 
twixt 800  and  600  B.C.     Those  of  Athens  and  of  Corinth,  occupied  the 
coasts  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia.      Towards  the  west  the  Gredt  re- 
publicans founded  the  colonies  of  Crotona,  Sybaris,  Tburia,  Locri,  Epize- 
pfayria,  Rhegium,  Tarentum,  Cum»,  Agrigentum,  and  Syracuse;  and 
several  in  the  islands  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica.     Marsdlles  in  Gaul,  Sa- 
guntum  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  Cyrene  on  the  African  coast,  were 
established  in  the  same  epoch. 

Persian  War. 2  The  support  given  by  the  Athenians  to  their  coun- 
trymen in  Asia  Minor,  furnished  Darius,  king  of  Persia,  with  a  pretext  for 
attacking  Greece ;  but  the  Persian  fleet  under  Mardonius  was  wrecked 
against  the  promontory  of  Athos ;  and  the  Athenian  general  Miltiades 
defeated  the  invading  army  under  Hippias  at  Marathon,  490  B.  C.  The- 
mistodes  and  Aristides  succeeded  Miltiades  in  the  direction  of  public 
affidrs ;  the  former  made  Athens  a  naval  power, — ^the  latter  directed  her 
counsels  with  unbending  rectitude,  and  successful  but  ill-requited  enter- 
prise. Nine  years  after  the  signal  defeat  of  Hippias,  Xerxes,  king  of 
Persia,  at  the  head  of  a  countless  host  crossed  the  Hellespont,  and  directed 
his  march,  through  Thessaly,  upon  Athens,  with  the  view  of  exterminating 
the  liberties  of  Greece ;  but  Tliemistodes  saved  his  country  by  annihilat- 
ing the  Persian  navy  at  Salamis,  and  Leonidas  with  his  devoted  band 
of  300  Spartans  taught  the  tyrant,  at  the  Pass  of  Thermopylae,  what 
Greeks  could  dare  and  sacrifice  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  llie  lesson 
was  repeated  on  the  plains  of  Plateea,  where  Mardonius  beheld  his  bar- 
barous hordes  scattered  like  the  cha£P  before  the  banded  arms  of  Grecian 
freemen.  The  conquerors  on  this  glorious  fidd,  Pausanias,  his  fellow- 
patriot  Themistodes,  Cimon  the  only  son  of  the  immortal  Miltiadee,  and 
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Aristides  the  JoBt,  shared  the  fate  of  all  their  'compatriots  who  had 
raised  themselves  to  the  enviable  pinnacle  of  distinction  among  their  fel- 
low-dtisens;  they  were  accused  of  having  accepted  of  bribes  from  the 
Persians,  or  of  other  state«offences,  and  driven  from  the  society  of  their 
jealous  and  ever  mobile  countrymen.     But  the  age  was  prodigal  in  great 
men,  and  Athens  rose  to  the  very  summit  of  greatness  and  glory  under 
the  administration  of  Pericles  the  successor  of  Aristides.      Alcibiades 
commanded  her  armies, — Phidias  decorated  her  temples  with  the  divine 
productions  of  his  chisel, — Sophocles  and  Aristophanes  furnished  her 
theatrical  entertainments, — Thvcydides  wrote  the  history  of  her  glorious 
wan, — Democritus  and  Empedocles,  and  a  crowd  of  otiier  distinguished 
philosophers,  exercised  and  trained  the  intellect  of  her  youth, — and  Socrates 
taught  them  what  was  the  trae  wisdom  and  the  chief  good  of  life,  for 
which,  with  their  usual  gratitude,  his  countrymen  requited  him  by  con- 
demning him  to  death  as  a  reviler  of  the  gods.     But  unfortunately  the 
laxury  and  lioentionsness  which  wealth  usually  begets,  soon  manifested 
them^lves  in  their  consequences.     Athens,  already  an  object  of  envy  to 
all  the  neighbouring  States,  and  especially  to  her  ancient  rival  Sparta, 
ezdted  the  deadly  resentment  of  the  latter  power  by  refusing  to  aid  her 
in  suppressing  a  revolt  of  the  Messenian  slaves.     This  gave  rise  to  the 
Peloponnesian  war  which  raged  for  27  years,  and  finally  left  Athens  crip- 
pled in  all  her  resources,  and  under  inglorious  subjection  to  Thirty  tyranto, 
nominated  her  rulers  by  Lysander  her  Spartan  conqueror.     Thrasybulns 
restored  the  fallen  fortunes  of  his  country;  and  the  Theban  generals 
Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas  chastised  and  subdued  the  imperious  arrogance 
which  Sparta,  emboldened  by  success,  had  begun  to  assume  in  the  counsels 
of  Greece.     With  the  preponderance  of  Macedonia  a  new  order  of  things 
commenced  in  Greece. 

Philip  and  Alexander.']  The  kingdom  of  Macedon  originated  in  a 
Greek  colony  sent  from  Argos  under  the  command  of  Temenidas,  about 
813  B.  C.  The  chronology  of  its  first  kings  is  uncertain;  but  its  history 
clears  up  from  the  era  of  the  Persian  war.  The  battle  of  Pbitaa  delivered 
this  country  from  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute  to  the  kings  of  Persia; 
but  in  the  Thracians  and  Athenians,  Macedonia  had  to  contend  with  for- 
midable and  jealous  rivals.  Its  quarrels  with  republican  Athens  com- 
menced under  Perdiccas  II.,  454  B.C.  At  this  epoch  the  Macedonian  State 
comprehended  only  the  countries  of  Emathia,  Mygdonia,  and  Pelagonia. 
When  Philip  mounted  the  Macedonian  throne,  he  found  his  kingdom  in  a 
highly  distracted  and  weakened  state ;  but  the  sagacity  of  his  policy,  the 
vigour  of  his  measures,  and  the  introduction  of  the  far-famed  phalanx  into 
the  armies  of  Macedon,  quickly  brought  about  a  change  of  affairs,  while 
the  discovery  of  gold-mines  in  Thrace  supplied  him  with  the  means  of 
effecting  by  bribery  what  he  could  not  or  was  not  willing  to  bring  about  by 
force  of  arms.  Philip  aimed  at  the  protectorship  of  Greece,  and  the  Ss^ 
cred  war,  as  it  was  called,  afforded  bun  the  means  of  attaining  his  object. 
Called  to  the  assistance  of  the  Thessalians,  he  entered  their  country  in  the 
character  of  an  ally,  but  did  not  leave  it  until  it  had  been  declared  a  pro- 
vince of  Macedonia ;  a  treaty  which  he  concluded  with  Athens  placed  the 
passes  of  Thermopylae  in  his  hands ;  and  in  346  B.C.  he  obtained  admis- 
sion to  the  council  of  the  Amphictyons.  Sparta  submitted  unresistingly 
to  the  growing  power  of  this  new  State ;  but  Athens  for  a  while  resisted 
it  with  her  fleet.  By  hu  victories  over  the  Thracians  and  lUyrians  Philip 
extended  the  frontiers  of  his  kingdom  to  the  Danube  and  the  Adiiatic. 

II.  3  p 
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The  nege  of  Perintbam  and  Bjrzsntiniii  revealed  to  the  AtheniaiM 
and  pBrnana  the  designs  of  this  powerful  chief  upon  the  ishada  of  Asia 
Minor.  With  much  political  sagacity  Philip  affected  at  this  period  to  ve- 
nonnce  all  interference  in  Grecian  afiairs,  at  the  moment  that  his  agents 
were  preparing  a  new  expedition  agunst  the  liberties  of  that  country,  and 
the  orator  Esdnnes  was  hibouring  to  obtain  for  him  the  title  which  he 
secretly  thirsted  for,  and  the  Am|Aictyons  hesitated  to  bestow.  The 
battle  of  Chvronea,  SS8  B*  C.  decided  the  fate  of  Greece,  though  Demoa- 
thenes  strove  by  all  the  thunders  of  his  eloquence  to  rouse  his  conatryTBen 
to  a  proper  sense  of  their  danger  and  the  ambitious  designs  of  PhUip. 
Philip  fell  under  the  dagger  of  an  assassin  in  336  B.  C. ;  and  was  eoe- 
ceeded  by  his  son  Alejomder,  on  whom  the  general  diet  of  Gredan  Stales 
held  at  Corinth  confmred  the  title  of  generaUssimo  of  their  aimies  in  the 
war  with  Persia, — a  charge  which  had  already  been  entmated  or  rather 
yielded  to  his  fiuher.  The  battle  of  the  Grranicus  opened  up  Asia  Minor 
to  Alexander's  arms ;  the  defeat  of  Darius  in  person,  cm  the  Isans,  in^Hved 
him  with  the  design  of  orertuming  the  Persian  monarchy;  the  bat^e  of 
Arbella,  831  B.C.— the  result  of  which  was  chiefly  due  to  the  formidable 
Macedonian  phalanx— was  followed  by  the  taking  of  Babylon,  Sosa,  and 
Persepolis,  and  placed  the  empire  of  that  powerful  country,  by  wfaidi 
Greece  had  been  so  long  menaced,  in  the  hands  of  the  Macedonian  hero. 
Alexander's  expedition  to  India  was  one  of  those  haaardous  enterprise^ 
the  signal  success  of  which  can  alone  shield  it  from  censure.  Alexander 
directed  his  march  from  the  Jazartes  to  the  limits  of  India,  of  which  he 
conquered  the  northern  provinces ;  but  a  mutiny  which  broke  out  in  his 
army  prerented  him  from  advancing  to  the  Ganges.  Embaridi^  the 
greater  part  of  his  army  on  the  Indus,  to  return  by  the  Indian  ocean  into 
the  Persian  gulf,  he  himself  passed  through  the  deserts  of  Gedrona  and 
Carmania  in  326-5  B.C.,  and  arrived  by  this  rout  at  Babylon.  This  city 
he  had  intended  to  make  the  metropolis  of  his  vast  empire  and  the  seat  of 
ffovernment ;  but  the  conqueror  of  the  world  fell  a  victim  to  his  disordered 
habits  on  the  2l8t  of  Apnl  323,  before  he  had  completed  his  33d  year, 
or  arranged  the  details  of  that  gigantic  plan  of  government  which  his  am« 
bitious  spirit  had  conceived. 

Reduction  of  Greece  to  a  Roman  Province.']  The  troubles  which  fol- 
lowed the  death  of  Alexander  weakened  the  power  of  Greece.  The 
battle  of  Ipsus  301  B.C.  gave  Eg3rpt,  Palestine,  and  Arabia  to  Ptolemy; 
Macedonia  and  Greece  to  Caasander ;  Thrace  and  Bithynia  to  Lysimap 
chua ;  and  the  rest  of  Asia  to  the  Indus,  or  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  as  it 
was  called,  to  Seleucns.  Under  Ptolemy*Soter  Greece  reflected  back 
upon  Egypt  a  part  of  that  knowledge  which  it  had  at  first  derived  from 
that  cradle  of  the  arts  and  sciences;  but  the  decadence  of  the  former 
country  was  begun  and  rapidly  advancing  to  its  consummation.  The 
weakness  of  the  Macedonian  rulers  led  to  the  formation  of  two  distinct 
confederations  in  Grreece, — ^the  iStolian  and  Achaian  leagues.  The  former 
of  these  associations  was  little  more  than  a  league  of  robbers  and  pirates 
for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  their  system  of  depredation  with  greater  im- 
punity; the  latter  embraced  Corinth,  Athens,  Sicyon,  and  several  of  the 
smaller  States  who  were  sincerely  desirous  of  getting  rid  of  the  Mace- 
donian garrisons  which  had  been  planted  in  their  country,  and  reasserting 
their  ancient  ft«edom.  Aratus,  a  spirited  and  prudent  man,  planned  this 
league  on  the  broad  and  stable  principle  of  political  equality  in  all  the 
members  of  the  Union;   and  the  talents  of  Philopcemea  supported  U» 
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chancier  and  gay6  efficiency  to  its  meBsoree  un^l  the  moment  when  it 
was  overwhelmed  by  the  power  of  Rome.  Qmntns  FlamininuB  pemaded 
the  army  of  the  Achaian  leagne  to  dewrt  their  ally,  Philip  II.  of  Maeedon, 
whom  he  subsequently  defeated  at  Cynooephalae)  and  forced  to  join  his 
anns  to  those  of  Rome 'in  the  war  with  Antiochos  of  Syria.  Perseos 
momted  the  throne  of  his  hither  179  B.C.  Tliis  prince  bore  in  his  bosom 
SD  inextrngnishahle  hatred  of  the  Roman  name  and  power;  but  the  battle 
of  Pydna  168  B.C.  put  an  end  to  the  Macedonian  dynasty,  and  in  148 
B.C.  Macedonia  was  declared  a  Roman  province.  Two  years  afterwardsi 
the  taking  of  CorinUi  by  Mummins  extinguished  the  last  spaiks  of  Grecian 
freedom,  and  the  whole  country  became  a  province  of  &e  empire  mder 
the  name  of  Achaia. 

Gr€€ce  HU  ike  faU  of  the  Western  Smpire,^  From  the  time  that 
Greece  was  converked  into  a  Roman  province,  the  history  of  their  country 
is  meiged  in  that  of  the  Eternal  City.  The  tyranny  of  the  Roman  pre* 
fecti  soon  made  the  inhabitants  of  this  beantiJFnl  Imid  regret  the  loss  of 
their  Macedonian  masters,  under  whose  yoke  they  had  at  least  preserved 
the  outward  form  and  semblance  of  freedom  in  the  administration  of 
govarnmeot.  The  candidates  for  power  at  Rome  some  times  made  Greece 
the  theatre  of  theur  bloody  struggles  for  preponderance ;  when  Csesar  and 
Pompey  fought  for  the  empire  of  the  world,  the  great  contest  was  decided 
on  the  plains  of  Pharsalia.  During  the  five  centuries  which  elapsed  from 
the  conversion  of  Greece  into  a  Roman  province  till  the  reign  of  Constan* 
tane,  the  annals  of  this  country  present  little  of  pirfitical  interest.  Greece 
however  during  this  periodt  was  the  theatre  of  events  more  big  with  im- 
portance to  the  destinies  of  the  human  lace  than  all  the  glorious  achieve* 
meats  of  the  age  of  Pericles :  Christian  Churches  were  founded  in  almost 
every  city  of  Greece, — Grecian  missionaries  bore  the  gospel  of  Jesus  to 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  known  world, — and  thousands  of  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  Greece  won  the  martyr's  unfading  wreath,  by  attesting  with 
their  blood  the  doctrines  of  the  cross.  The  conversion  of  Constantino  to 
Christianity,  rescued  the  Christians  from  persecution,  but  the  patronage 
which  he  afforded  to  religion,  from  whatever  motives,  entailed  many  evils 
on  the  Church,  which  henceforth  became  amalgamated  with,  and  shared  the 
corruptions  of  the  State.  His  removing  the  seat  of  empire  to  Byzantium 
was  dso  productive  of  fatal  consequences:  for  while  it  created  a  disunion 
between  the  eastern  and  western  parts  of  the  empire,  it  failed  to  strengthen 
it  against  the  invasions  of  the  Asiatic  hordes*  Constantino  divided  the  em- 
pire among  his  tliiee  sons,  Constantino,  Constantius,  and  Constans ;  tlie 
first  and  hut  having  been  assassinated,  Constantius  succeeded  to  the  whole 
empire.  He  was  succeeded  by  Julian,  sumamed  the  Apostate,  who  dis- 
played much  courage  and  ability  during  his  brief  reign  from  A.  D.  360 
to  363.  His  successor  Jovian  reigned  only  eight  months  ;  he  was  follow- 
ed by  Valentinian,  who  reigned  till  378,  and  left  the  government  of  the 
east  to  his  brother  Valens.  Valens  lost  his  life  in  battle  against  the  Eastro- 
Goths  at  Adrianople ;  and  Gratian  I.  and  Valentinian  11.  successively  oc- 
cupied the  throne  of  the  empire.  Theodosius  the  Great  divided  the  em- 
pire— which  was  never  again  united — between  his  two  sons,  Arcadius  and 
Honorius.  Arcadius  obtained  the  eastern  empire,  with  which  we  are  now 
exclusively  occupied.  However  unsettled  the  organisation  and  consUtu- 
tiou  of  the  eastern  empire  were,  its  dissolution  was  not  effected  till  1453. 
The  fact  that  the  eastern  empire  should  have  lasted  almost  one  thousand 
yeari  longer  than  the  western,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  observing 
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that  tke  Asiatic  hordet,  upon  their  first  invasion  of  Europe,  Tepoked 
at  the  otttposts  of  Constantinople)  directed  their  steps  towar^  the  Fs^ 
and  that  the  politics  of  the  Grecian  ooort  &nmred  the  snbrersion  of  tJbe 
rival  empire.      Theodosios  II.  spent  his  time  in  copying  pfmyer<4MiokB 
and  sing;ing  psalms,  while  his  sister  Pnlcheria  held  the  reigns  of  govern- 
ment for  him.     Upon  his  death  in  454  Pnlcheria  married  the  Thndan 
Marcianos,  who  was  also  named  emperor.     Mardanns  was  snooeeded  by 
Leo  L  under  whose  reign  the  clergy  assumed  that  influence  in  pc^tical 
affyrs  which  had  been  hitherto  enjoyed  by  the  prston.     EKspntes  coo- 
ceming  points  of  doctrines,  and  the  extirpation  of  heresies,  now  formed  the 
great  business  of  the  B3rsantine  court.     Zeno,  the  son-in-law  of  Leo,  ren- 
dering himself  odious  by  his  despotism,  was  driven  from  Constantinople ; 
bnt  regained  the  throne  by  violence,  and  reigned  till  491.     He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Anastasius  I.  whom  the  gallant  Justin  supported  by  his  mil- 
itary talents.     Originally  a  swine-herd,  Justin  rose  to  the  first  military 
dignity  in  the  State,  and  reached  the  throne  in  518,  which  he  occupied  tiU 
527.     Under  his  gruidson  and  successor,  Justinian  I.  the  Vandal  empire 
in  Africa  was  conquered  by  the  great  Belisaritts  in  534,  who  also  expelled 
the  Eastro-Goths  from  Italy,  which  now  became  a  province  of  the  Byzan- 
tine empire,  under  the  name  of  the  Exarchate.     It  was  also  under  Justinian 
that  the  celebrated  chancellor  Trebonius,  and  other  learned  lawyers,  drew 
up  that  body  of  Roman  laws  which  we  now  possess  under  the  name  of  the 
Justinian  code.     The  newly-founded  empire  of  the  Arabians  now  threat- 
ened Byzantium.     Between  642  and  668  the  Arabians  conquered  Cyprus, 
Rhodes,  Egypt,  and  the  other  African  provinces  of  the  empire ;  and  in 
672  the  c^itel  itself  was  assailed  by  these  conquerors,  nowmastera  of  the 
Asiatic  provinces,  and  only  saved  by  the  astonishing  effects  of  the  Gredan 
fire-darts.     Under  the  government  of  Leo  Isauricus,  the  ftunous  iconoclast 
controversy  neariy  produced  a  revolution  in  the  State.     His  son  Constan- 
tinns  IV.  lost  the  Exarchate,  which  was  wrested  from  him  by  the  Longo- 
bard  chief,  ALstulph.     Charlemagne,  already  60  years  of  age,  formed  the 
intention  of  espousing  the  empress  Irene  in  802,  and  thus  uniting  again  the 
two  empires ;  but  the  B3raantine  nobles  opposed  this,  and  placed  their 
empress  in  a  convent.     Alexins  Comnenus,  who  mounted  the  throne  in 
1081,  was  a  man  of  great  talent,  and  might  hare  renovated  the  decaying 
strength  of  the  Grreek  empire,  had  not  the  Crusades  given  a  new  complex- 
ion to  afBurs.     In  1204  the  crusading  chiefs  founded  what  they  called  the 
Latin  empire,  at  the  head  of  which  they  placed  count  Baldwin  of  Flanders, 
with  the  city  of  Constantinople  for  his  seat  of  government,  whilst  the  Com- 
nenes  were  driyen  away  to  Nicea  and  Trapezunt.     Bnt  in  1261  the  Nioean 
emperor,  Michael  Paleologns,  with  the  aid  of  the  €renoese,  expelled  Bald- 
win IL  from  the  Latin  throne,  and  re-established  the  dynasty  of  Comnenus 
at  Constantinople.      The  Osman  Turks  penetrated  into  Europe  in   1355, 
and  conquered  Thrace,  Thessaly,  Macedonia,  and  Bulgaria ;  three  years  af- 
terwards, Amurath  founded  the  seat  of  his  empire  at  Adrianople.     These 
invaders  were  long  kept  in  check  by  the  regent  of  Hungary,  and  the  prince 
of  Epims ;  bnt  the  nations  of  western  Europe  looked  too  supinely  on, 
and  on  the  29th  of  May,  1453,  Mahommed  II.  took  Constantinople  by 

From  1204  till  1460,Greeoe  Proper,  the  Morea,  and  the  Archipelago,  were 
snocessiTely  ruled  by  the  French,  the  Catalans,  and  the  Venetians ;  bat  between 
1460  and  1470  the  Turks  conquered  Greece  Proper,  the  Morea,  and  Negro- 
pont.   In  1 687  the  Venetians  recoTered  the  Morea,  which  in  17 15  was  again 
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wrested  from  them  by  the  Turks,  and  the  slayeiy  of  Greece  consammated. 
A  few  tribes,  entrenched  in  their  native  mountains,  such  as  the  Mainottes 
in  the  Morea,  the  Sonliotes  in  Epims,  and  the  Sphackiotes  in  Candia, 
preaerred  their  independence  or  paid  bnt  a  nominal  submission  to  the  con- 
qineron ;  in  the  rest  of  Greece  Turkish  domination  was  effectually  estab- 
lished*    The  Porte  divided  Greece  into  sandshaks.     These  provinces, 
governed  by  pashas  or  by  beys,  were  subdivided  into  waivodes  or  cantons ; 
the  administration  of  which  was  managed  by  codja-bachis  and  the  Greek 
primates.     Impositions  and  taxes  of  every  kind  were  exacted  throughout 
the  whole  sandshaks ;  in  the  Morea  alone  the  (jreeks  paid  an  annuaJ  tri- 
bute of  12,000,000  of  piastres.     In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  the  Morea 
was  still,  a  few  years  before  the  present  revolution,  the  most  thickly  peopled 
district  in  Greece,  and  the  Christian  population  had  there  the  greatest  supe- 
riority of  numbers  over  the  Turkish.     In  Romelia  there  were  1,800,000 
Turks  to  1,600,000  Greeks;  but  in  the  Morea  there  were  only  50,000 
Turks  to  700,000  Christians.     It  was  here  too  that  the  rule  of  the  Turks 
was  most  oppressive  to  the  Greeks.   In  the  Morea  there  was  neither  that 
military  institution  of  the  Armatoles,  nor  those  civil  and  political  articles 
of  agreement  so  common  in  Thessaly  and  Epirus,  nor  those  compositions 
for  the  odious  tax  of  the  karatcb|  which  on  the  other  side  of  the  isthmus 
mitigated  the  slavery  of  the  Greeks,  or  at  least  confined  within  certain 
limits  the  insolence  of  their  Turkish  masters,  and  brought  about  a  certain 
similarity  of  habits  between  the  two  nations.    Here  conquest  had  retained 
its  original  condition  of  violence, — here  religious  and  political  animosity 
was  preserved  in  all  its  primitive  energy, — and  thus  it  was  that  the  num- 
erical superiority  of  the  ruled  over  their  rulers  in  this  district  of  Greece, 
and  the  very  excess  of  their  sufferings  joined  to  the  advantages  contingent 
upon  the  local  nature  of  the  country,  all  conspired  in  1820  to  render  the 
Morea  the  principal  theatre  of  the  Greek  revolution. 


SECT.  II.—TURKISH  HISTORY. 

Origin  of  the  Turks,']  The  name  of  the  Turks  begins  to  appear  in 
history  about  the  middle  of  the  6th  century,  when  this  Scythian  tribe 
settled  at  the  foot  of  the  Altai,  in  the  steppes  of  Upper  Asia,  between 
Siberia  and  China.  In  the  middle  of  the  7th  century  a  new  religion 
appeared  In  the  Deserts  of  Arabia,  which  rapidly  propagated  itself 
throughout  Asia  and  Africa.  Mahomet's  successors,  the  khalifs,  in  638, 
conquered  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  in  762,  Bagdad  the  seat  of  a  new 
monarchy  was  founded  under  their  auspices.  The  khalifs  of  Bagdad, 
admiring  the  reported  bravery  of  the  Turks,  had  long  chosen  their  body- 
guard from  this  tribe.  The  chiefs  of  this  guard  gradually  assumed  great 
authority  in  die  afiairs  of  state.  Hence  arose  the  Emir  ai  Omrahs  of 
the  khalifs,  who,  like  the  Majores  Damus  of  the  Franconian  kings,  under 
the  name  of  prime-ministers,  gradually  engrossed  the  real  power  of  the 
State,  and  finally  elevated  themselves  to  the  throne  of  their  masters.  In 
the  9th  and  10th  centuries  the  Turkish  dynasties  of  the  Tulunides  and 
Akshidides  reigned  in  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Egypt ;  and  from  the  end  of 
the  10th  to  the  close  of  the  12th  century  the  dynasty  of  the  Gasnevides 
reigned  in  Persia  and  India.  The  Seldshucks,  another  Turkish  tribe, 
nearly  about  the  same  period  that  their  brethren  won  the  dominion  in  these 
countries, with  increasing  numbers  and  strength,  successively  crossed  the 
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Sii^KMHi  and  Oxns,  attocking  natioiia  immened  in  liixury^  and  mdend 
effominate  by  loog-contiiiBed  peacei  had  ovemm  a  grettk  part  of  An 
before  the  dose  of  the  11th  c^tuiyy  and  founded  a  migfaty  oapire 
in  the  East  with  which  the  Craaaden  contended  for  the  powewioB  of 
Palestine.  In  the  13th  century,  the  Mongols — a  nation  differing  in  ks- 
goage  and  manners  horn  the  Tartar-stem  to  which  the  Turks  belonged-^ 
uniting  with  several  other  hordes,  oTerthrew  the  power  of  the  Sehkfanda 
in  Asia  Mmor,  and  founded  several  small  Mongolian  Statea  in  that  coaatry ; 
but  the  chie&  and  emirs  of  the  Seldshuclcs  and  Turkomana  soon  led  bsck 
their  tribes  from  the  valleys  of  the  Tmutus  and  divided  Aaia  Miaorsmo^pt 
their  warlike  followers. 

Foundation  of  the  Turkish  empire.^  One  of  these  emirs  wss  Osmaa 
or  Otbman,  the  founder  of  the  OttODMn  empire.  This  chief  was  of  ths 
tribe  of  the  Oguzian  Turkomans.  In  1299  he  took  poaseesion  of  the 
narrow  passes  of  Olympus,'  and  established  his  canp  of  Cancasiin- 
Tartars  in  the  pkins  of  Bithynia,  under  the  protection  of  the  SelddiiKk 
sultan  of  Iconium.  Reinforced  by  the  accession  of  a  number  of  fngitire 
slaves,  robben,  and  captives,  he  laid  waste  the  surrounding  countries,  sad 
conquered  some  provinces  of  Asia  Minor  belonging  to  the  Roman  emjHre  of 
the  East.  Upon  the  death  of  the  sultan  of  Iconium  in  1300,  (Hejiia  700) 
Otbman  assumed  the  title  of  sultan  himself:  thus  was  founded  by  a  [»c- 
datory  chief,  upon  the  ruins  of  the  power  of  the  Arabs,  Seldshucks,  sad 
Mongols,  the  empire  of  the  Ottoman  Turks  in  Asia.  Between  1300  and 
1566  the  gallantry  and  activity  of  ten  great  princes  aided  by  the 
heroic  fanaticism  with  which  Islamism  inspires  its  devotees,  raised  the 
Ottoman  state  to  the  rank  of  the  first  military  power  in  Europe.  Orcan, 
Othman's  son,  established  the  seat  of  his  empire  at  Bruasa»  the  capital  of 
Bithynia,  which  he  conquered  in  1328.  He  then  subdued  Ana  Minor  to 
the  Hellespont ;  and  having  assumed  the  title  of  Paditkak  Gt  'prioce,* 
obtained  the  hand  of  a  daughter  of  the  Grecian  emperor  KantakuaeDoe  in 
marriage.  Orcan*s  son,  the  gallant  Solyman  I.  entered  Europe  in  1355, 
and  having  seized  GalHpoli  and  Sestos,  made  himself  master  of  the  Stiaits 
which  divide  Europe  from  Asia.  Amurath  I.  established  the  seat  of  his 
empire  at  Adrianople,  and  profiting  by  the  feebleneaa  of  the  Greeks,  ex- 
pelled them  from  Thrace,  and  defeated  the  Bulgarians  and  Serviaoa  in  a 
dreadful  battle  on  the  plaina  of  Coasova. 

JBajazetJ]  Bajaze^  who  aucceeded  Amurath,  waa  a  prince  of  a  fierce 
and  enterpriaing  character.  By  an  ttniatermpted  train  of  victories  he  coa- 
quered  the  greater  portion  of  that  territory  which  the  Turka  still  posaen  in 
Europe.  His  conquests  soon  surrounded  the  narrow  possessions  of  the 
Greek  emperor,  whom  the  haughty  sultan  affected  to  conaidor  aa  hia  vaflaal. 
Pal»ologus  the  Greek  emperor  solicited  the  assistance  of  the  western 
princes  of  Christendom,  and  an  army  was  apeedily  raiaed  which  amounted  to 
130,000  men,  and  which,  under  Sigismund,  king  of  Hungary,  and  the  Count 
de  Nevers,  succeeded  for  some  time  in  counteracting  the  efforts  of  die  aaltan. 
Their  hopes  of  ultimate  success,  however,  were  soon  terminated ;  B^veis 
akill  and  bravery  forced  them  to  retreat  towards  the  west  and  leave  him 
at  liberty  to  direct  his  whole  strength  against  the  city  of  Constanttnople. 
John,  the  son  of  Manuel's  elder  brother,  had  str&ng  pretensions  to  the 
throne  of  the  Ceeaara,  but  had  been  excluded  from  ^  aucceaaion  chiefly 
by  the  popular  arta  of  his  uncle.     Dazzled  by  the  possession  of  a  crown 

'  Tbere  are  nboat  800  families  of  Turkomans  still  leading  a  wanderlog  life  in  these 
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which  be  aaw  no  other  method  of  ohtainii^,  John  engaged  to  deliver  Con- 
stantinople into  the  bands  of  the  saltan  provided  he  was  given  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  Moroa.  A  treaty  to  this  effect  was  no  sooner  concluded, 
than  Bajazet  informed  the  citizens  of  Constantinople  that  he  wonld  imme- 
diately raise  the  siege  if  they  wonld  expel  Manuel  and  receive  John  as 
their  sovereign.  The  proposal  instantly  produced  two  factions;  but 
Manaelf  und^  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  declared  his 
willingness  to  resign,  and  retiring  to  the  western  parts  of  Europe,  endeav- 
oured to  rouse  the  European  princes  to  check  the  growing  power  of  the 
Turks*  John,  when  once  possessed  of  the  throne,  refused  to  fulfil  his  en- 
gagement with  the  sultan,  who,  enraged  at  the  disappointment  of  his  hopes, 
agaia  attacked  the  imperial  city  with  redoubled  fury,  and  would  at  length 
have  forced  it  to  submit  to  whatever  terms  he  should  impose,  had  not  the 
nnexpected  tidings  of  a  dreadfid  invasion  by  the  Tartarian  prince  Demir, 
so  well  known  under  the  appellation  of  Timour  or  Tamerlane,  forced  him 
to  harry  into  his  Asiatic  provinces  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  career 
of  this  new  enemy.  The  two  warriors  met  each  other  with  the  intrepidity 
which  was  natural  to  them,  and  with  an  ardour  inspired  on  both  sides  by 
a  career  of  uninterrupted  success.  The  contest  was  furious  and  sanguinary, 
but  nnfortunate  for  the  Turks;  the  sultan  was  made  prisoner,  and  the 
greatei  part  of  his  army  destroyed  in  a  dreadful  battle  which  lasted  from 
daybreaJi  to  nightfall.  The  defeat  of  Bajazet  for  some  time  retarded  the 
increase  of  the  Turkish  power ;  but  Tamerlane  was  not  succeeded  by  such 
as  could  maintain  the  reputation  for  conquest  which  he  had  obtained,  and 
the  Turks  again  had  leisure  to  attempt  the  destruction  of  the  Greek 
empire. 

Amurath  JL"]  Arourath  II.  led  his  army  into  Macedon  and  plun- 
dered the  principal  cities  of  that  country,  as  well  as  those  of  Boeotia, 
^tolia,  and  Phocis.  .  Servia  next  yielded  to  his  arms ;  and  entering  Hun- 
gary, he  invested  the  city  of  Belgrade.  The  intrepidity  and  skill  of  John 
Hunniades,  enabled  the  Hungarians  not  only  to  defend  themselves,  but 
to  carry  on  offensive  operations  against  the  Turkish  forces.  In  the  cele- 
brated siege  of  Belgrade  the  sultan  lost  many  of  his  men  ;  no  fewer  than 
150,000  are  said  to  have  fallen  in  one  attack  made  upon  them  from  the 
town,  and  the  si^e  was  at  length  raised.  Irritated  by  discomfiture  to 
which  he  had  been  little  accustomed,  the  sultan  sent  a  great  army  into 
Transylvania ;  but  Hunniades  met  them,  and,  with  the  loss  of  only  3,000 
of  his  own  men,  is  said  to  have  destroyed  upwards  of  30,000  Turks. 
Another  army,  more  numerous,  was  despatched  against  the  Christians,  and 
its  efforts  were  equally  unsuccessful.  But  these  repeated  defeats,  far 
from  humbling  the  Turks,  only  stimulated  them  to  still  greater  efforts ; 
another  army  was  immediately  despatched  towards  the  west,  and  the 
Christians  on  the  10th  of  November  1444,  experienced  a  complete  defeat 
before  Varna.  In  the  eastern  parts  of  Europe  there  now  remained  no 
power  which  could  with  any  prospect  of  success  oppose  itself  to  the 
Turkish  arms.  The  Greek  emperor's  power  was  confined  within  the  walls 
of  Constantinople ;  and  for  the  narrow  surrounding  territory  he  was  forced 
to  pay  the  sultan  an  annual  tribute  of  300,000  aspers.  Cannon  were  now 
introduced  into  the  Turkish  army,  and  the  whole  Peloponnesus  was  sub- 
jugated. 

Mohammed  the  Great^  Mohammed  II.  who,  in  1449,  succeeded  his 
father  Amurath,  desirous  of  terminating  a  war  in  which  he  was  engaged 
against  the  prince  of  Caramania,  made  peace  with  the  emperor  of  the 
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Greeks ;  bat  be  bad  no  sooner  broogfaft  this  contest  to  a  close,  than  he  pro- 
voked a  fresh  dispute  with  the  Greek  emperor,  and  laid  siege  to  the  im- 
perial city  with  an  army  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  400,000  men.  The 
garrison  is  represented  as  having  consisted  of  only  9,000  regular  forces ; 
but  the  numbers  on  both  sides  are  probably  erroneous.  The  siege  com- 
menced on  the  6th  of  April  1453,  and  was  carried  on  with  a  ▼igonr  which 
threatened  a  speedy  downfall  to  the  city.  Constantine  resolved  to  defend 
himself  to  the  last  extremity ;  but  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  besieged 
could  not  long  resist  the  multitudes  by  whom  they  were  assailed.  On 
the  29th  of  May,  a  dreadful  attack  commenced;  the  defence  was  desperate, 
but  crowds  of  Turks  continually  pressing  forward  to  supply  the  places  of 
those  who  had  ffldlen,  the  strength  of  the  heroic  garrison  was  at  length  ex- 
hausted. The  emperor  with  all  his  warriors  were  overwhelmed  in  the 
assault,  and  for  three  days  the  imperial  dty  continued  to  be  a  aoene  of  the 
most  inhuman  carnage.  A  magnificent  turpentine-tree  still  marks  the  spot 
where  tbe  last  of  the  Palnologi  fell.  Thus  terminated  the  existence  of 
the  western  empire  in  the  year  of  the  Hejira  857,  and  1123  years  after 
Constantine  had  removed  the  seat  of  the  empire  from  Rome  to  ByzanUum, 
and  had  given  his  name  to  that  celebrated  city,  which  was  now  declared  to 
be  the  seat  of  the  Turkish  court,  and  capital  of  the  Turkish  dominions. 

Mohammed's  success  at  Constantinople,  far  from  satisfying  his  ambi- 
tion, only  stimulated  him  to  new  undertakings.  He  entered  Servia  with 
20,000  men,  and  made  it  tributary ;  and  next  with  an  enormous  force  laid 
siege  to  Belgrade,  which  he  was  only  prevented  from  taking  by  the  extra- 
ordinary talents  of  Hunniades,  who  defeated  the  Turkish  fleet  and  army, 
and  forced  the  sultan  to  retire  into  Servia,  but  did  not  long  surrive  his 
glorious  victory.  Disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  success  against  Hungary, 
Mohammed  turned  bis  attention  to  the  Morea  and  islands  of  the  iEgean 
sea.  The  former  region  had  been  seized  by  the  Albanians, — a  wariike 
race  who  offered  to  deliver  the  cities  to  the  Turks  on  condition  of  being 
permitted  to  retun  in  their  power  the  open  country,  for  the  purpose  H 
following  their  ordinary  occupation  of  shepherds;  but  the  Turks,  more 
willing  that  this  territory  should  be  possessed  by  the  feeble  Greeks  than 
by  the  fierce  Albanians,  attacked  the  latter,  and  drove  them  from  the 
country.  The  Greeks  submitted  with  reluctance  to  the  Turkish  yoke, 
and  made  a  few  efforts  to  regain  their  liberty;  but,  in  1459,  the  whole 
country,  except  a  few  places  on  the  coast  in  tbe  hands  of  the  Venetians, 
was  added  to  the  Turkish  empire.  The  conquest  of  the  Morea  was  in  a 
short  time  followed  by  that  of  Trebizond,  the  retreat  of  the  Comneni, 
who  had  dignified  their  petty  monarchy  with  the  vain  title  of  the 
empire  of  Trebizond.  After  the  death  of  Hunniades,  Bosnia  had  fallen 
into  Mohammed's  hands,  and  be  was  meditating  new  enterprises,  when 
the  most  formidable  adversary  whom  he  had  ever  been  odled  to  en- 
counter, appeared  in  the  person  of  George  Castriota,  an  Epirote  by  nation, 
generally  called  Scanderbeg.  Castriota  defeated  an  army  of  10,000  Turks, 
who  had  been  sent  against  Epirus,  with  very  little  loss.  Another  Turkish 
army  he  attacked  and  dispersed.  Amesa,  the  nephew  of  Castriota,  disgusted 
at  some  part  of  his  uncle's  conduct,  went  over  to  the  Turks,  and  received 
the  command  of  50,000  men ;  Castriota,  with  6,000  men,  retired  before 
him,  till  the  Turkish  army  being  drawn  into  a  disadvantageous  situation, 
be  attacked  and  defeated  them  with  the  loss  of  20,000  men.  Three  laige 
Turkish  armies  were  successively  overthrown  by  the  intrepid  and  skilftd 
Epirote ;  and  tired  of  a  contest  in  which  he  had  experienced  uninterrupted 
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dmsten,  the  BoltUn  contracted  a  truce  With  Scanderbeg.  The  western 
Emopeans  now  once  more  began  to  dread  the  Turkish  encroachments; 
and  die  Venetians  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Hungarians  for  the  purpose 
of  checking  the  progress  of  their  eastern  adrersaries,  into  which  con- 
federacy Castriota  was  drawn.  In  1466  the  sultan  again  entered  Epims 
with  an  immense  army,  and  compelled  Scanderbeg  to  take  refuge  at  Lyssa 
in  the  Venetian  States,  where  he  died  in  1466.  The  Venetians  defeated 
the  Turkish  army  in  1469,  but  this  was  almost  the  only  advantage  of 
wluch  they  could  boast, — ^they  were  driven  from  Negropont,  and  the  re- 
daction of  Epirus  and  Albania,  deprived  of  their  intrepid  defendant,  was 
alnaoet  instantaneous.  Unable,  by  themselves,  to  maintain  the  contest,  the 
Venetians  gladly  formed  an  alliance  with  the  kings  of  Naples  and  of  Syra- 
ciue,  and  with  the  grand  master  of  the  knights  of  Malta  at  that  time  in 
possession  of  the  island  of  Rhodes.  The  Turks  in  an  attack  upon  Rhodes 
were  repulsed;  but  from  the  Venetians  they  took  the  city  of  Cephalonia, 
and  invading  Italy,  made  themselves  masters  of  Otranto. 

BajcLzet  IL  and  Selim  /.]  Mohammed  II.  did  not  long  survive  the 
reduction  of  this  strong  city.  Bajazet  II.  his  successor,  subdued  Croatia 
and  Caramania.  The  Venetians  recovered  Cephalonia;  but  this  slight 
advantage  did  not  counterbalance  the  success  of  the  Turks,  who  took  the 
cities  of  Lepanto,  Durazzo,  and  Modon,  and  plundered  Syria  on  the  one 
band,  and  Moldavia  on  the  other.  Bajaaset,  now  advanced  to  a  consider- 
able age,  and  wiUing  to  retire  from  the  fatigues  of  government,  formed 
the  design  of  resigning  his  power  to  his  eldest  son,  Achmed.  But  Selimv 
his  second  son,  more  enterprising  and  ambitious  than  his  brother,  suddenly 
arrived  from  Trebizond,  and  having  put  his  fiather  to  death,  ascended  the 
throne,  and  by  the  murder  of  his  brother  secured  his  power.  These  trans- 
actions took  place  in  1512.  Selim  attacked  the  Persians,  and  along  with 
some  other  places  took  the  city  of  Tauris.  He  next  turned  his  arms 
against  Egjrpt,  and  finished  the  conquest  of  that  country  which  had  been 
commenced  by  his  father.  The  shortness  of  his  reign  did  not  permit  him 
to  extend  his  conquests  farther;  he  died  in  1519. 

Socman  /.]  Solyman,  the  tenth  sultan  of  his  race,  conquered  Bel- 
grade, and  drove  the  knights  of  Malta  from  Rhodes,  after  a  defence  which 
has  excited  the  admiration  of  all  succeeding  ages.  A  rebelUon  in  Egypt 
for  some  time  interrupted  the  prosecution  of  the  war  in  Europe,  hut  Hun- 
gary was  again  attacked  in  1525.  The  fatal  field  of  Mohatz  witnessed 
the  overthrow  of  Corvineu,  who,  with  an  army  amounting  only  to  25,000 
men  had  rashly  but  galhmtly  attacked  200,000  Turks.  Buda  immediately 
sunendered;  and  though  it  was  retaken  in  1528,  it  almost  immediately 
£ell  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  Moldavia  was  next  forced  to  sub- 
mit to  the  victorious  Mohammedans,  who  then  proceeded  to  the  siege  of 
Vienna.  This  city  was  fariously  attacked,  but  was  no  less  resolutely  de- 
fended, until  the  autumnal  rains  retarded  the  operations  of  the  besiegera 
and  forced  the  sultan  to  abandon  his  undertaldng.  The  Turks  had  no 
sooner  raised  the  siege  of  Vienna,  than  their  enemies  acquiring  new  cour- 
age, assailed  and  drove  them  from  every  part  of  the  German  territories. 
Solyman  now  directed  his  arms  against  the  nations  on  his  eastern  frontien ; 
Gfioigia  was  reduced,  and  Bagdad  also  fell  into  his  hands,  while  Berbarossa, 
his  celebrated  admiral,  caused  himself  to  be  dreaded  in  every  part  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Hungary  had  long  been  harassed  by  the  Turkish  forces: 
it  was  once  more  attacked  and  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  Turkish  province. 

II.  3  Q 


4M  sirtopi 

SolynMi't  frienddUp  «rw  eonrled  by  ¥tmt^  for  the  ywpoM  of 
acting  the  deiignt  of  her  jwwrerfal  encim.    He  died  in  1566. 

iSlrlim  //.  to  OOmam  II.']  Selim  II.  who  succeeded  hie  fipUicr,  £ai 
■ome  tine  eondvcted  the  wen  of  the  empiie  with  eqinl  Tigonr  and  pios- 
pcritjr;  V«t  his  fleet  fiuM  of  that  swcess  which  attended  his  anny.  IW 
eoDuneraal  powcfs  m  the  Meditermieaa  had  combined  thmr  forces,  as 
thet  the  eonfedeiate  fleet  coMisted  of  200  galleys  with  many  smaller 
njsstiK  hmnag  on  boaid»  besides  their  ciews,  20«Q00  soldiers.  The 
IWiush  fleet  consisted  of  no  fewer  than  335  ▼essels,  manned  with 
the  most  resolute  of  theb  troops;  bat  having  been  bmlt  only  for  the 
pnpose  of  war»  was  menaed  by  sncb  ss  had  little  eiperiencs  in  nand 
matten.  Ibe  fleets  came  in  sight  of  eech  other,  on  the  7th  of  October 
1571,  between  Lepento  and  I^ttas.  The  Tories  with  their  nansl  impet- 
novty,  conHMOced  the  engagement,  and  fooght  with  a  Tigonr  iHuch  ran- 
d«ed  the  issne  of  the  combat  for  a  long  time  doubtful.  At  length,  how« 
erer,  they  were  compelled  to  giro  way;  and  the  Christians  redoubling 
dieir  efforts  almost  completed  the  total  destmction  of  the  adTone  fleet 
AoDording  to  the  historians  of  those  times,  the  nomber  of  galleys  taken 
was  161,  with  3,500  prisonen;  40  galleys  were  snnk  or  otherwise  destroyed; 
and  upwards  of  30,000  Tnrfcs  are  said  to  have  lost  their  liTosin  thb  engage- 
ment. That  the  Mohammedans  were  not  entirely  discouraged,  howuTcr, 
by  their  defeat,  may  be  inferred  from  the  conduct  of  the  Turkish  adminl, 
udMS  within  a  year,  collected  a  fleet  of  850  galleys,  and  almost  with  im- 
pnnity  insulted  the  coasti  of  the  Mediterranean.  Selim  continued,  during 
tiie  whole  of  Us  reign,  to  carry  on  war  against  the  Hungarians;  bat  tiie 
soccsm  on  either  side  was  §u  from  being  dedsive.  The  powers  of  the 
Turks  snd  of  their  European  naghboors  were  now  nearly  balaBoed.  In  the 
reign  of  Amumth  IIL  who  succeeded  Selim,  the  adrantage  become  more 
evidently  in  frrroar  of  the  Christians;  and,  since  that  time,  thoogh  the 
Turks  have  sometimes  enjoyed  a  trsnsitorf  success,  the  real  stability  of 
tiieir  affidrs  baa  eonstanUy  dedmed.  Mohammed  III.  in  1594,  succeeded 
hin  father  Amuratfa.  Tbe  emperor  of  Germany,  Rodolph  U.  made  an 
allianos  with  the  soversigns  of  Walladiia,  Moldavia,  and  TVansylvania,  for 
the  purpose  of  csrrying  on  active  operations  against  the  conunon  enemies 
of  Chrwtianity.  llie  Turks  had  now  lost  much  of  theb  self-oonfidenoe, 
snd  disdained  not  to  call  the  Tartars  to  their  aid  against  an  enemy  -^Aam 
they  had  formerly  dennsed.  Bnt  the  combined  forces  of  the  Turks  and 
Tartars  could  not  withstand  tiie  confederated  Christiana;  they  woe  de- 
feated in  aevenl  engagementi,  and  many  of  thdr  cities  fell  into  the  bands 
of  the  conquerors ;  and  in  a  short  time  tiie  Turks  were  driven  from  every 
plaee  whidi  tiiey  had  held  in  Transylvania,  Wallachia,  and  Moldavia,  while 
in  Hungary  the  plague  and  famine  made  such  havock  among  their  troops, 
that  of  85,000  who  had  entered  it,  in  a  short  time  only  8,000  remained. 
Odunan  IL  m  1621,  wsa  engsged  in  a  ww  witii  the  Foles,  who,  at  that 
time  pomomcd  a  military  fiune  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  other  £aropeaa 
.  nation.  It  was  not  distinguished  by  any  remarkable  event,  and  was  foU 
'  lowed  by  a  treaty  in  which  the  Polish  merchants  were  allowed  the  ]Mrivilegu 
of  tradmg  in  Turkey,*— a  privilege  for  which  they  consented  to  pay  the 
annual  sum  of  10,000  sequins. 

Amnmra^  IV.  to  Miutapha  IIL]  Daring  a  long  period  littie  alteration 
took  place  in  the  mutual  rdations  between  tiie  IVirks  and  western  Europeans. 
Wars,  indeed,  were  frequent;  but  few  advantages  were  gained  on  either  aide» 
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•n«l  these  few  were  not  of  greet  importance.    In  1672  tbei  Poles  hanng 
attempted  to  snbvert  the  Cossacks  from  their  allegiance  to  the  Porte,  the 
Turks  entered  Poland,  and  forced  the  Ptales  to  agree  to  the  paynwnt  of  a 
yearly  tribnte^  and  to  deliYer  to  their  conqnehns  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  tenitory  of  Kaminieck.     The  dissensions  which  preTailed  at  thb  time 
amongst  the  Poles,  prevented  them  from  making  thf»e  eflforts  whidi  they 
otherwiM  might  hAva  done;  so  that,  afiter  a  feeble  contest,  snstaiaed  for 
two  years,  the  Poles  were  constrained  to  make  peace.    Hie  Rnssian% 
howerer,  who  had  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Poland,  continued  their 
efforts,  and  attacking  the  TartarB.«Btively  discomfited  them,  and  the  Torks 
no  sooner  heard  ef  die  defeat  of  their  allies  than  they  fled  with  precipita^ 
tton.    In  1684,  the  Venetians  once  more  took  pert  in  the  war,  and  the 
Ottoman  empire  in  Europe  seemed  to  be  verging  towards  destruction, 
when  by  the  wisdom  and  bravery  of  one  man  its  affiiirs  were  oUce  more 
retrieved.  When  Achmet  Kinperli  was  made  grand  vizier,  he  found  evjery 
tfatQg  in  the  most  embarraasing  situation,  and  the  minds  of  the  common 
people^  on  account  of  theur  fraqneat  defeats,  completely  discouraged.    He 
had  the  art,  however,  to  call  to  his  aid  that  religions  enthusiasm  which 
when  properiy  man^ped  conducts  men  to  the  most  daring  undertake 
ingSy— the  merit  6f  oppemng  the  armies  of  infidels  was  placed  in  the 
strongest  light,-«-4nd  the  predestinating  Cned  of  the  prophet  was  forci- 
bly inculcated*    The  efieetB  of  the  viaier's  policy  were  quickly  visible,  the 
Christians  were  defeated  in  almost  every  quarter,  and  in  1676  the  Turks 
had  retaken  Candia,  Podolia,  and  the  Uloaine)  and  aught,  perhaps,  have 
extended  their  conquests  still  ferther,  had  they  not  lost  tbc^  viner  at  this 
juncture  m  an  engagement  with  the  Qhrmans*  After  the  death  of  Kinperli, 
the  Turkish  affiurs  fell  into  confusion;  but  negotiations  for  a  peace  were 
commenced;  and,  in  1698,  a  treaty  Was  concluded  at  Cailewits  between 
the  eonten^ng  palhies.  The  Germans  retained  possession  of  Transylvania; 
the  Bannat  of  Temiswar  and  part  of  Sclavonia  was  yielded  to  the  Turks; 
the  navigation  of  the  Teisse  and  Marcs  rivers  waa  declared  free  to  both 
parties ;  a  proper  boundary  was  fisted  between  the  Gentian  and  Turkish 
parts  of  Hungary;  aad  the  truce  was  to  continue  2&  yean.    The  peace 
with  the  Russians  waa  to  continue  only  for  two  years,  but  they  were  to 
retain  Aamff.    With  the  Poles,  the  duration  of  the  treaty  was  to  be  the 
aame :  Moldavia  was  yielded  to  the  Turks,  while  Kawinieck,  Podolia, 
and  the  Ukraine,  were  to  be  restored  to  the  Polee.     The  Venetians  re- 
tained poasession  of  the  Morea,  with  several  other  parts  of  the  Turkish 
territories,  and  several  ports  were  declared  free  to  both  nations.   The  ces* 
sion  of  the  Morea  was  the  provision  to  which  the  Turks  most  unwillingly 
acceded;  they  seised  the  opportunity  of  some  commotions  whidi  prevailed 
among  the  £un^»ean  powers,  and  drove  the  Venetians  frem  that  part  of 
their  territories.    For  some  time  after  these  events  the  Turidsh  transac- 
tions were  of  little  importance.     Under  Peter  the  Great  the  Russians 
once  more  attacked  them;  but  the  transactions  of  that  war— udiich  are 
little  interesting — ^have  been  abeady  mentioned.  The  Russians  continued  to 
view  with  envy  these  fine  provinces  which  owned  subjection  to  the  Turkish 
dominion,  and  wished  for  nothing  more  than  an  opportunity  of  extending 
their  frontiers  on  that  side.    When  such  was  their  disposition,  it  was  not 
surprising  that  they  should  seise  the  first  opportunity  of  quarrel.     They 
had,  for  some  time  taken  an  active  hand  in  the  dbturbances  of  Poland,  and 
had  effected  what  they  vrere  pleased  to  call  a  settlement  of  the  affairs  of 
that  distracted  kingdom:  a  discontented  Pole  retired  to  some  part  of  the 
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Turkish  territories,  «nd  without  the  consent,  nay  probao«y  widHmt  the 
knowledge  of  the  Tnridsh  gOTemment,  tnyited  his  countrymen  to  join 
him,  promising  them  the  support  of  the  Ottoman  forces, — ^tfae  Rasnans, 
without  mndi  inqairy,  seized  this  opportanity  of  attacking  the  Turks,  and, 
in  1769,  declared  a  new  war.     The  saccess  which  attended  the  Rnsaiaiis 
too  plainly  betrayed  the  feeble  state  of  their  adyefaaries.     The  fortress  of 
Azof,  at  the  month  of  the  Don,  was  immediately  sdaed ;  and  Gallitzia, 
passing  the  Dniester,  endeaTonred  to  seise  the  fort  of  Choczim,  bat  war 
forced  to  repass  the  river.     Retoming,  however,  in  a  short  time,  he  de- 
feated the  vizier's  army,  and  once  more  invested  Choczim,  but  his  success 
was  not  greater  than  before, — he  was  forced  to  retreat.  The  alternate  sac- 
cess and  defeat  of  their  generals  displeased   both   governments.    The 
Torks  gave  the  command  of  their  anpies  to  Moldovani,  and  tlie  Rnsnans 
appointed  Romansof  to  succeed  Graliitzin.    Moldovani  thrice  endeavomred 
to  pass  the  Dniester,  and  as  frequently  was  obliged  to  retreat.   He  retired 
towards  Bender,  taking  along  with  him  the  gairison  of  Choczim,  a  fortress 
which  immediately  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians.     The  city  of 
Yassy  yielded  to  the  Russian  arms ;  and  Romanzof  invested  Bender,  bat 
finding  the  season  too  far  advanced  for  canying  on  the  uege,  he  withdrew 
his  forces.     The  Turks  were  now  so  much  discouraged,  that  they  woald 
gladly  have  accepted  peace  had  the  terms  been  at  all  consistent  with  na- 
tional honour ;  but  the  Russians  insisted  that,  as  a  preliminary,  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia  should  be  delivered  to  them.     The  negotiation,  ^refore, 
was  speedily  concluded,  and  hostilities  again  commence<l.     In  May  1770, 
Romanzof  passed  the  Dniester;  and  marched  from  Choczim  towards  Phitb, 
while  Ptanin  with  another  army  arrived  before  Bender,  which  city  was  in- 
vested by  the  latter,  while  the  former  covered  his  operations.    Romanzof 
attacked  the  'txaks  at  Cahoul,  and  obtained  over  them  a  complete  victory, 
which  compelled  the  grand  vizier  to  repass  the  Danube.     In  the  mean 
time,  the  fortress  of  Kilianuva,  and  of  Akerman  or  Bialogorod,  had  sur- 
rendered by  capitulation.     The  strong  fortress  of  Bender  resisted  until 
reduced  to  rubbish ;  the  fortress  of  Brailow  also  was  abandoned  by  its 
garrison,  and  immediately  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians.     A  Russian 
fleet  had  likewise  entered  the  Mediterranean,  and  landing  a  body  of  forces 
upon  the  Morea,  induced  the  Greeks  to  revolt  from  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment ;  Russian  intrigues  disunited  the  Tartar  chiefs ;  Palestine  revolted 
from  Turkish  sway,  and  Ali  Bey  chased  the  representative  of  the  saltan 
from  Cairo.    The  Turks  were  now  so  completely  humbled,  that  they  would 
willingly  have  received  peace  on  very  hard  terms ;  but  the  demands  of  the 
Russians  again  rose  with  their  success.     They  commenced  the  campaign 
in  1771  with  strong  hopes  of  bringing  the  Turks  to  their  own  terms,  but 
their  success  for  some  time  did  not  equal  their  expectations;  for  though 
Dolgorouki,  in  spite  of  an  army  of  50,000  men  by  whom  it  was  defended, 
made  himself  master  of  Crim  Tartary,  the  Russians  durst  not  attack  the 
grand  vizier  amid  the  recesses  of  the  Balkans.     The  Turks  had  seized  the 
fort  of  Giurgevo;  and  in  Wallachia  they  were  so  powerful  that  Repnin 
refused  to  attack  them.     Essen  who  succeeded  him,  though  he  attacked 
the  Turkish  army,  only  evinced  that  Repnin*s  apprehensions  had  been  too 
well-founded,  since,  after  a  severe  conflict,  he  retreated  with  the  loss  of 
3,000  men.     This  victory  inspired  the  Turks  with  new  hopes,  and  they 
resolved  to  winter  on  the  north  of  the  Danube ;  but  instead  of  being  able 
to  remain  on  the  north  of  the  river,  they  found  it  impossible  to  maintain 
their  ground  on  the  south.     'Jlie  Turkish  army  divided  into  two  bodies, 
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were  attacked  almost  at  the  same  instant,  and  both  were  defeated,  while 
an  immense  plunder  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians.  The  fort  of 
Babadagh  thereupon  surrendered;  the  Tizier  with  his  remaining  forces 
retired  behind  the  Balkan;  Giurgevo  was  retaken;  and  the  Turks  were 
forced  to  evacuate  Wallachia,  while  the  Russian  fleet  ravaged  all  their  mari- 
time possessions,  and  threatened  Constantinople  itself.  Depressed  by  ac- 
cumulated misfortunes,  the  Turks  earnestly  desired  peace.  Many  sacri- 
fices were  offered  with  the  concurrence  of  Austria  and  France,  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  an  accommodation ;  but  the  Russians  demanded 
either  that  they  should  enjoy  the  free  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea,  retain 
possession  of  the  city  of  Azof,  and  be  allowed  a  certain  sum  as  an  indem- 
nification for  their  expenses ;  or  that  the  Crimea,  Budanac  Tartary,  and  the 
extensive  territory  bounded  by  the  Cimmerian  Bospborus  and  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Danube,  should  be  yielded  to  them  in  perpetual  possession.  The 
negotiations  which  had  been  carried  on  during  a  whole  year,  terminated 
fruitlessly  in  March  1773,  and  each  party  prepared  for  a  renewal  of  hos- 
tilities. After  several  unimportant  skirmishes,  Romanzof  passed  the 
Danube  at  the  head  of  87,000  men,  and  marched  towards  Silistria,  which 
was  defended  by  24,000  men.  To  oppose  the  progress  of  the  Russians, 
and  to  relieve  the  place,  50,000  men  were  despatched  by  the  vizier,  who 
compelled  Romanzof  to  retire  hastily,  abandoning  his  ammunition  and 
other  military  stores.  At  the  moment  of  this  return  of  prosperity  the 
sultan  Mustapha  closed  his  days. 

Abdul  HamiiL'}  Romanzof s  army  was  powerfully  re-enforced ;  and, 
in  1774,  he  repassed  the  Danube  in  spite  of  every  effort  of  the  Turks  to 
prevent  him.  Many  engagements  took  place,  in  which  the  Russians  were 
uniformly  victorious,  while  from  the  Caucasus  to  the  Danube  the  Ottoman 
power  was  pressed  upon  by  their  forces.  The  Turks  were  now  entirely 
dispirited;  multitudes  laid  down  their  arms;  and  comparatively  few  of 
them  remained  obedient  to  their  officers.  In  such  a  situation,  it  became 
necessary  to  accede  to  whatever  terms  the  Russians  chose  to  dictate,  and 
Romanzof  was  careful  that  they  should  be  sufficiently  advantageous  for 
his  country.  The  Crimea  was  declared  to  be  independent;  Kilbum, 
Kerche,  Jenickala,  and  the  country  between  the  Bog  and  the  Dnieper, 
were  ceded  to  the  Russians,  who  were  also  to  enjoy  the  free  navigation  of 
the  Turkish  seas,  and  to  be  permitted  to  pass  the  strait  called  the  Dar- 
danelles ;  some  stipulations  were  made  in  favour  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and  the  Greek  islands,  which  had  been  in  the  power 
of  the  Russians,  and  were  now  to  be  restored ;  and  the  Russians  were  to 
ret^  possession  of  Azof  and  Taganrog;  but,  except  the  places  which 
have  been  mentioned,  agreed  to  relinquish  all  their  other  conquests.  Aus- 
tria gained  the  Buckovine  by  the  same  treaty.  The  terms  of  peace  had 
been  dictated  by  the  Russians  themselves,  and  it  might  therefore  have  been 
expected  that  they  would  have  scrupulously  adhered  to  them ;  but  the 
ease  with  which  they  had  obtained  terms  so  favourable,  made  them  des- 
pise their  neighboura,  and  wait  with  eagerness  for  an  opportunity  of  pro- 
fiting  by  the  confasion  of  the  Turkish  affiurs,  and  the  irresolution  of 
Turkish  counsels.  Their  conduct,  after  peace  had  been  concluded,  was 
extremely  haughty,  resembling  that  of  masters  rather  than  that  of  allies. 
Regretting  the  necessity  which  had  forced  them  to  submit  to  a  treaty  so 
degrading,  and  resenting  the  unmerited  haughtiness  of  their  late  conquerors, 
the  Turks  could  not  patiently  brook  the  many  insults  which  were  offered 
to  them  ;  and  they  resolved  once  more,  if  possible,  to  retrieve  l>y  war  tho 
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honcwr  of  tl»  nattoii.  War  was  dedarod  by  tba  Toriu  in  1787.  Maa- 
aoar,  a  sbeik  of  the  Koobaa  Tartan,  who  had  latdy  baon  comndared  aa  » 
dinffected  subject,  was  the  fim  to  commaace  actiTo  hoatilitias  inth  the 
enemies  of  die  Porte.  He  led  the  hordes  of  Tartaft  oror  whoaa  he  had 
establiiAied  his  inflneDce,  against  the  Rnssians;  hot  found  hia  diaardedy 
rabble  unfit  to  withstand  tlw  regalar  forces  of  Potemkin  ndio  TBoqualied 
him  in  seraial  engagements.  Tbe  idaad  of  Taaoaa,  and  the  Ciiniea,  were 
likewise  attacked  by  the  Tnlks ;  bat  m  this  quarter  too  they  were  repeOed 
by  the  Rnssians.  Joseph  emperor  of  Germany,  though  he  had  no  legiti- 
mate cause  of  quarrel,  declared  that  he  would  assist  the  Ruanans  his  allies 
widi  aa  army  of  80,000  men.  This  army  was  levied,  and  advanced  to 
the  invasion  of  Turkey  in  four  bodies,  but  for  some  time,  the  Australia 
met  those  misfortunes  which  the  evident  injustice  of  their  canae  merited. 
Choczim,  indeed,  after  a  resolute  sod  skilful  defence,  surrendered  to  the 
invaders ;  but  the  Bannat  was  ravaged  by  the  Turkish  arms.  To  retrieve 
the  honour  of  the  Austrian  arms,  and  to  rescue  the  empire  from  that 
danger  which  aeemed  to  threaten  it,  the  army  in  Croatia  was  put  under 
Landohn's  comnumd,  and  hit  experience  and  bravery  quickly  re-estabUdied 
the  afiairs  of  that  part  of  the  army ;  Dnbicza  and  Novi  fell  b^ore  him, 
and -he  was  only  constrained  to  abandon  the  liege  of  Gra&ca  by  a  flood 
occasioned  by  the  autumnal  rains.  But  the  justice  of  the  Turkish  caase 
seemed  to  infuse  a  vigour  into  their  conduct  which,  for  some  time,  they 
had  seldom  displayed ;  and  had  their  discipline  been  equal  to  tfamr  intre- 
pidity, the  Anstrians  nug^t  soon  have  repented  of  their  unprovoked  aggres- 
sion. Laudohn  having  returned  to  the  attack  of  Gradisca,  notwithstand- 
ing the  courage  of  its  defenders,  it  soon  fell  into  his  hands.  Bel|gnuie 
was  next  invested,  and  within  a  month  was  compelled  to  open  its  gates. 
The  opposition  of  the  Turks,  though  vigorous,  was  no  longer  suocmIuI; 
and  almost  without  a  struggle  Ceerenitz  and  Bucharest  in  Walladua,  and 
Cladova  in  Servia,  yielded  to  difierent  partiea  of  the  Austrian  army. 
One  cause  of  the  rnteraled  losses  of  the  Turks,  certainly  was,  that  the 
Russians — ^who  had  hitherto  confined  themselves  to  a  few  trifling  movements 
— now  sent  against  them  an  army  of  150,000  men.  This  powerful  army, 
under  the  Command  of  Potemkin,  Romanaof,  Repnin,  and  Soltikow,  ap- 
proached from  the  banks  of  the  Bog.  Oczakow  was  besieged  by  Potemkin, 
and  aiier  an  obstinate  defence  of  four  months,  was  tiJcen  in  December 
1788 ;  and  while  the  Austrians  were  receiving  the  submissions  of  tbe 
places  just  mentioned,  the  Russians  made  themselves  masters  of  Akerman 
and  Bender.  The  deoth  of  Abdul  Hamid  occurred  in  the  opening  of 
1789,  when  Selim  III.  the  only  son  of  the  sultan  Mnstapha*  mounted  the 
imperial  throne. 

Sehm  III'"}  In  June  1790,  a  conference  was  held  at  Reichenbach,  for 
the  purpose  of  reconcilmg  the  hostile  nations.  At  tUs  conference,  the 
ministers  of  Britain,  Holland,  and  Prussia,  with  those  of  Austria  and 
Poland,  were  present,  and  peace  was  estabUsbed  between  the  Austrians 
and  the  Turks,  upon  a  treaty  one  article  of  which  was  that  all  conquests 
made  by  the  former  should  be  relinquished.  Tbe  Russians  were  thas  left 
to  manage  the  contest  by  themselves.  Suwarrow,  in  1790,  took  the  for- 
tress of  Ismael.  Such  had  been  the  determined  valour  of  the  defendants, 
that  the  Russians  lost  10,000  men  in  the  attack ;  and  such  was  the  brutal 
and  ungenerous  cruelty  of  the  assailants,  Uiat  the  garrison,  amounting  to 
80,000  men,  were  massacred  in  cold  blood.  Varna,  the  bulwark  of  Con- 
stantinople towards  tbe  Balkan  was  now  threatened,  and  the  war  on  the 
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ndB  <ii  the  Turin  had  evidently  become  a  «er  of  defence,  and  on  the  aide 
of  the  Raflriaofl  a  war  for  the  ertenaion  of  their  teiritorieBy  when  the 
British  interfered  with  more  reaolntiony  declaring  that  nnless  peace  was 
made  with  the  Porte  on  equitable  conditions,  they  would  join  their  arms 
to  the  oppreaaed  Mahommedana,  to  curb  that  spirit  of  conquest  which  the 
Rnanaas  had  so  openly  displayed.  The  Russians  at  first  resented  the  in- 
terference ;  but  gndually  became  less  exorbitant  in  their  demands,  and  at 
length  consented  to  peace  on  condition  of  retaining  Ockzakow  and  the 
territory  extending  from  the  Bog  to  the  Dniester.  These  wero  ceded  to 
Russia,  by  the  treaty  of  Yassi,  in  1792,  together  with  an  extraordinary 
right  of  interfering  in  the  proTincea  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  that  their 
respective  hospodars  should  be  continued  in  office  seven  years,  and  not 
reoMvable  but  by  the  consent  of  Russia.  **  To  this  agreement,  however," 
aays  Dr  Walsh,  **  they  did  not  adhere.  The  then  reigning  hospodars  were 
deposed  before  their  time ;  and  when  the  Russians  remonstrated,  the  Boe- 
pherus  was  closed  against  their  ahips.  Taking  umbrage  at  these  causes  of 
complaint,  in  1 806  genenl  Micfaelson  was  despatched  with  an  army  of  60,000 
men,  who  crossed  the  Dniester,  took  Bender  and  Chotzim  with  little  re- 
aistance,  and  entered  Yassi,  the  capital  of  Moldavia.  From  hence  he 
ptoeeeded  to  Bucharest,  the  capital  of  Wallachia,  where  he  found  a  Turk- 
ish foroe,  which  had  been  sent  against  him  by  Mustapha  Baiiactar,  the 
enclitic  Ayan  of  Rutsfauck.  These,  however,  he  soon  defeated  ;  when 
his  approach  was  known,  the  inhabitants  rose  upon  the  Turks,  attacked 
them  suddenly  with  all  kinds  of  weapons ;  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  small 
advanced  guard  of  the  Russians,  drove  them  out  of  the  town,  leaving 
1,500  dead  in  the  streets.  He  then  entered  Bucharest,  and  took  entire 
possession  of  the  3  provinces  of  Bessarabia,  Moldavia,  and  Wallachia ; 
not  leaving  a  Turkish  corps  or  fortress  on  the  north  side  of  the  Danube^ 
with  the  exception  of  Giurgevo  ;  and  he  prepared  immediately  to  pass  over 
to  the  other  side.  A  tumultuary  army  was  now  hastily  collected  at 
Adrianople,  of  troops  frt>m  the  provinces  of  Asia,  and  moved  forward  with 
the  janissaries  to  the  Danube ;  they  mutinied,  however,  on  their  march, 
massacred  some  of  the  officers  who  wished  to  introduce  European  discipline 
among  them,  and  when  they  at  length  arrived  at  the  scene  of  action,  were 
so  diMrganised,  that  they  effected  nothing  against  the  Russians,  who  re- 
mained in  almost  undisturbed  possession  of  the  province  dll  the  year  1810; 
when  the  armies  on  both  rides  were  augmented  to  200,000  men,  and  a 
fierce  and  sanguinary  contest  ensued,  which,  perhaps,  never  was  surpassed. 
The  Russians  passed  the  Danube  in  three  places.  Their  direct  progress 
would  have  been  from  Giurgevo  to  Rutshnck ;  but  at  this  latter  place  the 
passage  was  impracticable,  either  at  the  town  or  near  it,  as  the  banks  were 
steep  and  high,  and  defended  with  Turkish  batteries.  They  therefore 
crossed  over  above  it,  at  Ostrova,  near  Widdin,  and  below  it  at  Hirsova 
and  Tonrtoukay,  and  laid  siege  to  Rntohuck.  The  town  was  vigorously 
defended ;  and  ihe  Russians  were  repulsed  in  a  desperate  attack,  in  which 
they  lost  6,000  men.  Kammsky  made  also  a  similar  assault  on  the  in- 
trenched camp  at  Shumla ;  but  here,  too,  he  was  driven  back  with  great 
carnage.  The  Turics,  though  unacquidnted  with  regular  discipline  in  the 
field,  make  a  fierce  and  sanguinary  resistance  when  attacked  behind  their 
ramparts.  On  these  occasions  they  iaaued  their  memorable  bulletin-— 
*  That  they  had  taken  such  a  number  of  infidels'  heads,  that  they  would 
serve  as  a  bridge  by  which  the  fiulhfnl  might  pass  over  to  the  other 
world.'     It  is  to  the  vigorous  defence  of  these  two  places,  and  the  losses 
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sustained  before  them,  that  the  denngement  of  the  Russian  plans,  and  ike 
final  failure  of  the  campaign,  are  genendly  attributed.  In  the  month  of 
September,  Kaminsky  left  Langeron  before  Rntdmck,  and  with  his  dis- 
pooable  force  suddenly  attacked  the  Turks  at  Bayne.  They  defended 
themselTes  with  desperate  valour ;  but  were  at  length  defiBated,  with  the 
loss  of  12,000  men  in  killed  and  wounded ;  and  Rntdrock  was  compelled 
to  surrender,  with  all  the  Turkish  flotilla  lying  before  it,  and  Gingeni  on 
the  other  side.  In  order  to  create  a  (Hrersion,  the  Turks  now  sent  a  fleet 
into  the  Black  Sea,  and  threatened  an  attack  on  the  Crimea.  Notwith- 
standing this,  the  Russians  concentrated  their  forces  in  Bulgaria,  and  the 
Grsnd  Vizir  was  obliged  to  retreat  before  them,  recross  the  Balkan,  aad 
take  up  a  position  at  Adrianople ;  leering,  however,  the  strong  and  im- 
pregnable fortrcsaoo  of  Varna  on  the  sea-coast,  and  Shumla  on  the  ascent 
•of  the  mountains,  well-secured  at  the  other  side. 

Mahommed  IL']  The  feeble  Selim,  and  his  successor  Mostapha,  bad 
both  been  strangled ;  and  Mahommed  had  been  called  to  the  thrtyne,  who 
even  then  displayed  the  rigour  which  since  has  distinguished  bim.  He  i 
up  the  standard  of  the  Pn^et  at  Daad  Ptaha,  a  large  plain  two 
from  Constantinople,  and  issued  a  hatascherif,  that  all  Muasulmen  should 
•rally  round  it.  In  thb  way  be  assembled,  in  a  short  time,  a  ]arge  army ; 
appointed  a  new  grand  rizier,  whom  he  sent  on  with  the  troops ;  and  le- 
tnmed  to  the  city.  The  new  rizier,  Ahmed  Aga,  was  a  man  of  the  same 
energy  as  the  sultan,  and  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  defence  of  IbraiL 
He  immediately  descended  from  the  mountains,  forced  the  detached  corps 
of  Russians  in  Bulgaria  to  recross  the  Danube,  and  made  a  fierce  attack 
upon  Rntshuck,  defended  by  the  Russian  general  Kutusof.  The  Rnssiana, 
hard  pressed,  transported  the  inhabitants  to  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
set  fire  to  the  town  in  four  quarters,  and  then  retreated  themselves.  Tbe 
Turks  rushed  into  tlie  burning  town,  put  a  stop  to  the  conflagration,  and 
took  up  their  position  there.  The  grand  vizier  having  thus  driven  the 
Russians  to  the  opposite  shore,  was  now  determined  to  follow  them  ;  and 
he  made  the  attempt  in  three  places,  Widdin,  Rntshuck,  and  Silistria. 
He  succeeded  at  Widdin,  and  established  30,000  men  in  Wallachia.  He 
also  succeeded  at  Rntshuck,  took  possession  of  a  large  island  in  tbe  river 
called  Slobodse,  and,  in  perfect  confidence,  passed  the  greater  part  of  his 
army  to  the  other  side,  and  established  them  in  an  entrenched  camp. 
Kntusof  was  not  idle ;  he  immediately  availed  himself  of  the  vizier's  cross- 
ing over,  and  detached  8,000  men,  under  general  Markof,  to  attack  tbe 
camp  he  had  left  behind.  A  Turkish  camp  was  then  formed  withont  any 
regularity.  The  grand  vizier's  tent  being  always  conspicuous  in  the  centre, 
it  became  the  nucleus  round  which  all  the  rest  were  pitched,  as  every  man 
chose  to  place  them.  Their  camp  was  likewise  their  strong-bold,  to  which 
they  always  retired,  as  a  wild  animal  to  its  lair,  and  they  defended  it  with  the 
same  fierceness  and  obstinacy.  On  this  occasion  they  were  completely 
surprised  ;  the  whole  of  the  camp,  including  the  general's  tent,  fell  into 
tbe  hands  of  tbe  Russians,  and  the  fugitive  Turks  crowded  into  Rutshuck. 
Here  they  were  cannonaded  by  the  artillery  of  their  own  abandoned  camp, 
and  general  Langeron  from  the  other  side  directed  one  hundred  pieces  of 
cannon  to  bear  upon  them.  The  vizier  baring  heard  of  this  misfortune, 
tlirew  himself  into  a  little  boat,  and  avuling  himself  of  a  storm  of  wind 
and  raiu,  he  pushed  across,  and  landed  in  safety ;  but  the  Russians  now 
brought  up  their  flotilla,  and  intercepted  all  communication  between  the 
diyided  portion  of  the  Turkish  army.     They  next  attacked  and  carried  the 
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Mi«ld,  and  tvHed  the  gnus  on  liw  oBtranched  camp  of  tho  Toiks,  who 
mrcre  thus  eat  ofif  from  iX  eommmicatioii  or  tnpply.  In  tfais  stnto  they 
endnnd  the  setereet  privatbuB ;  and  after  feeding  on  the  fleth  of  then 
honea,  and  givUig  np  all  hone  of  reUef,  liiafwere  oompdled  to  Bnnender, 
haying  loat  10,000  men  in  the  diffiBPent  astanlls  made  on  them.  Una  was 
file  laat  effort  of  the  combatantt.  The  Tnrka,  who  had  entered  WaUachia 
aa  Widdm,  retired  to  the  other  aide,  and  the  grand  Tisier,  having  receired 
gieat  reinforoementa,  concentrated  them  at  Autshnck ;  hat  while  the  com* 
hatnnta  wen  preparing  to  renew  the  aimgainary  confliotey  the  exhanated 
•tste  of  the  Torka,  and  the  critical  state  of  die  Ruanansy  intaded  by  the 
Fiencfa,  indoced  them  to  come  to  an  acbomraodation ;  and  th^  peace  of 
Bvdmresty  condaded  in  1812,  gare  another  acoeasion  of  territory  to  the 
Rnariaaa,  extending  their  frontier  from  the  Dniester  to  the  Flrath,  and 
aaaigning  to  them  all  the  oonntry  that  lay  between  the  two  rirers,  com- 
prising  Bessarabia,  and  a  oensiderabliB  psrt  of  Moldavia.  The  Rnasiaos 
upon  this  withdraw  from  the  provinces  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  which 
they  had  occnpied  far  seren  yean." 

Greek  Revohaum,^  Daring  the  sitting  of  the  congress  of  Lajrbadiy 
at  the  moment  when  the  Neapolitan  States  were  invaded  by  an  Aostriaa 
army,  a  revolt  of  the  Greeks  agamst  their  Toikiah  maafeers  borst  forth  in 
Mokbvia,  Wallachia,  theMorea,  and  the  Gredan  isfamds.  It  appears  that 
aver  since  the  meeting  of  the  congress  of  V ienna»  there  had  eodsted  a  aodety 
of  yoang  Gredcs,  onder  the  name  of  HeUBria^  which  had  at  first  met  for 
literary  pnrpoaesy  bat  soon  assomed  a  political  character.  The  membera 
of  tiie  Hetnria  responded  to  the  call  of  prince  Aleamder  Ypsilanti  with 
enthusiasm,  and  arose  to  rescue  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  from  the  Toridsh 
yoke.  At  the  same  time,  the  Moreaand  the  Grecian  islanda  dedared  their 
independence.  Theae  news  were  received  with  disapprobatiim  by  the  oen- 
grass  of  Laybach,  and  in  1822  the  depoties  of  the  descendants  of  Miltiadea 
and  Periclas  Were  refused  their  demands  at  the  Congress  of  Verona.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  stmggle  the  Greeks  saffsred  several  severe  defeata 
from  the  Tnrks :  Jnsnff  Fbcha  defeated  them  on  the  ISth  of  May  1821 
at  Galata,  and  on  the  19th  of  Jane  the  sacred  battalion-'Hia  it  waa  called^- 
with  ita  heraical  chief  Jordaki  was  exterminated  at  Rimnick,  while  Rrince 
Ypsilanti  himself  was  constrained  to  take  refuge  within  the  Anatrian  teiri- 
teiy,  where  by  one  of  the  most  atrodons  acts  oif  despotism  he  was  aneated 
aad  sent  to  the  fortress  of  Munkatadi. 

The  Greeks  entered  on  the  road  to  freedom  with  better  saecesa  in  the 
Morea  and  in  the  iabnds.  These  districts,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  had 
never  been  possessed  by  the  Tnrks  in  the  same  security  as  the  rest  of 
Greece.  It  was  only  since  the  year  1770 — ^the  date  of  Catiierine'a 
lamentable  e(zpedition-«4hal  they  had  reigned  without  competitors  in  the 
Morea.  At  tiie  period  of  the  reTolution,  the  gooda  of  the  Turks  in  the 
Morea  became  national  property.  On  the  guarantee  of  thia  property  tiio 
Greek  goyemment  aocoaiBded  in  raisfaig  a  loan  in  England,  which  coniider- 
ably  aided  their  operations.  On  the  2Sd  of  September  1821  the  Greeks 
took  TVipolina,  the  capital  of  the  Morea,  and  on  the  4th  of  November  a 
oonstitutum  was  published  at  Missolongfai  for  the  western  continent  of 
Hdlas,  Qomprdiending  Acamania,  ^tolia,  and  Epims.  On  the  1 1th  of  the 
same  month  the  constitntion  for  the  eastern  continent,  comprehending  Attica, 
BoBOtia,  Enboa,  Phocis,  Locris,  Doris,  and  the  freed  parte  of  Thessaly  and 
Macedonia,  was  published  at  Salona ;  and  on  the  1st  of  December  the  eott« 
Btitntion  of  the  Peloponnesus.  On  the  Ist  of  January  1822  the  political  axis  • 
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taoceaadindependimceof  dlQraeeewasproclaiiiied;  and  on  the  18cb  day 
of  the  aame  month  the  ontline  of  a  {mmnooaiy  conatitadoii  was  pabliBiied, 
which  was  anbieqiiently  adopted  by  the  national  anembly  at  Astro,  in 
April  1828.     In  the  meandme  the  Greeka  gained  signal  nand  ▼ictories 
orer  the  Tnrka  at  Mitylene  and  in  the  Gulf  of  PUias,  and  on  the  16th  of 
December  1822  Napolidi  Romania  was  taken  by  capitolation,  and  the  aeait 
of  the  goTerament  transfened  to  that  city  from  TripcAisza.     Tlie  campaigna 
of  1823  and  1824  were  alike  inglorions  and  disastroos  to  the  TnrlcB. 
In  March  1825  Ibrahim,  son  of  the  Ticeroy  of  Egypt,  took  possession  of 
Navarin.      With  this  fierce  and  warlike  cUef  tlw  Greeks  maintained   a 
bloody  and  desolating  straggle  for  the  Peninsula,  and  those  who  knew  not 
the  elastic  and  self-recorering  power,  which  the  love  of  libcity  posKsaes 
within  itself,  began  to  despair  of  the  nltimate  success  of  the  cause  of  Grecian 
independence.   But  amid  aJl  the  disasters  that  befell  them  from  without  and 
from  within,  was  never  heard  one  flying  rumour  of  the  Greeks  sabmittin^ 
to  Turkish  power,  or  their  treachery  to  the  cause  of  their  own  freedom. 
Greece  was  sound  at  the  core ;  and  wluitever  might  be  her  **  searching  of  hearts 
for  the  division  of  her  leaders,"  there  were  among  them  no  AbisbalB  or  Moril- 
loa ;  they  knew  but  one  battle-cry,  which  was  **  Freedom  or  Deatli  !*" 
and  this  they  shouted  as  they  rushed  on  with  daily  diminishing  numbere 
to  the  bloody  strife,  until  their  devoted  heroism  at  last  roused  Uie  sympa- 
thies of  their  Christian  brethren  throughout  Europe,  and  the  combined  fleet* 
of  Britain,  Rusua,  and  France,  swept  the  Grecian  seas  of  the  Turidsh  fleet, 
and  relieved  the  Morea  of  the  presence  of  its  ruthless  invaders.  IVevioos  to 
this  interference  of  arms  a  treaty  had  been  signed  by  there  powers  requiring* 
from  the  belligerents  an  immediate  armistice,  as  a  preliminary  step  to  an 
anucaUe  reconciliation  behig  effected  between  them  on  dhe  following* 
basiB : — ^namely,  that  the  Greeks  should  hold  of  the  Sultan  as  of  a  superior 
lord ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  superiority  should  pay  to  the  Ottoman 
Empire  an  annual  tribute,  the  amount  of  which  should  be  fixed  once  for 
all  by  a  common  agreement ;  that  they  should  be  governed  by  the  antho* 
rities  they  should  themselves  choose  and  nominate,  but  in  the  nomination 
of  whom  the  Porte  should  have  a  determinate  voice ;  and  that  to  bring 
about  a  complete  separation  between  the  individuals  of  the  two  nations, 
and  to  prevent  the  collisions  which  are  the  inevitable  consequences  of  so 
long  a  struggle,  the  Greeks  should  enter  upon  possession  of  the  Turkiah 
property  situated  either  on  the  Continent  or  in  the  Isles  of  Greece,  on 
the  condition  of  indemnifying  the  former  proprietors,  eidier  by  the  payment 
of  an  annual  sum,  to  be  added  to  the  tribute  which  is  to  be  paid  to  the 
Porte,  -  or  by  some  other  transaction  of  the  same  nature.     It  was  the  vio- 
lation of  the  demanded  armistice  in  the  presence  of  the  combined  fleets 
sent  to  enforce  it,  which  led  to  the  collision  between  the  combined  and 
Tnrkbh  fleets  in  the  Bay  of  Navarin.     In  March  1829,  the  French  and 
British  ambassadors  intimated  to  the  Sultan  the  intention  of  their  respec- 
tive governments  to  acknowledge  and  maintain  the  independence  of  the 
Greeks.  According  to  the  protocol  presented  to  the  Porte,  the  new  Grecian 
State  is  to  comprise  on  the  Continent,  all  the  territory  south  of  a  line  to 
be  drawn  from  the  Gulf  of  Volo  to  the  Gulf  of  Ambiacia  or  Arta,  the 
Sinus  Ambracicus  of  the  ancients,  also  the  adjacent  islands,  comprehend- 
ing Euboea  or   Negropont,  and  the  Cyclades.     An  annual   tribute  of 
1 ,500,000  piastres  is  to  be  paid  by  Greece :  the  value  of  the  Turkish  piastre, 
compared  with  that  of  the  Spanish  dollar,  being  to  be  fixed  once  for  all  by 
mutual  consent.     Greece  is  to  pay  the  first  year  only  a  fifth,  or  at  the 
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flMMt  R  third  of  this  trihate,  to  he  gradaaily  increased  annnallyf  eo  tlmt 
the  nuudmiiin  of  1^00,000  piestres  is  to  he  )Mdd  after  the  fouth  year. 
Greece  is  to  remain  under  the  sorereignty  of  the  Porte,  with  the  form 
of  gOTemment  hest  calcolated  to  secare  its  religions  and  civil  liherty. 
The  gOTemment  is  to  he  as  nearly  as  possible  in  a  monarchical  form,  and 
to  he  hereditary  in  the  fiunily  of  a  Christian  Prince,  to  he  chosen  for  die 
first  time  hy  the  three  Powers  in  concert  with  the  Porte ;  hnt  he  is  not 
to  he  a  memher  of  the  reigning  families  of  Russia,  France,  or  Britain. 

FFcir  with  Ru98ia,2  It  has  been  allied  by  some  politicians  that  the 
real  soorce  of  the  Greek  revolntion  might  be  found  within  the  Russian 
dominions :  certain  it  is  that  as  soon  as  that  movement  commenced,  Russia 
began  to  augment  her  armies  on  the  Pmth  and  Dniester ;  on  the  26th  of 
April,  1828,  the  Russians  passed  the  Pmth  and  advanced  into  the  princi- 
palities of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  and  on  the  9th  of  June,  the  emperor 
Nicholas  crossed  the  Danube  and  entered  Bulgaria.  The  first  operations 
of  the  war  were  preceded  or  rather  accompanied  by  a  manifesto  and  de- 
claration on  the  part  of  the  Russians.  In  the  first  of  these  documents,  the 
emperor  complained  of  the  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Bucharest  in'  18 12, 
and  of  the  subsequent  treaty  of  Ackermann,— -of  the  illegal  seizure  of  Rus- 
sian vessels  and  confiscation  of  their  cargoes,— -of  the  closing  the  passage  of 
the  Bosphoms,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  Russian  trade  in  the  Black  Sca,^- 
of  the  intrigues  of  the  Porte  with  Persia  to  prevent  her  making  peace  with 
Russia.  The  declaration  fturther  chaiged  Turkey  with  violating  her  pledge 
to  the  Servians,  aud  her  guarantee  to  the  provinces  of  Moldavia  and  Wal- 
lachia.  An  amnesty  was  to  be  granted  to  the  Servians ;  instead  of  which 
the  Turks  invaded  their  territory,  and  made  a  dreadful  massacre.  The 
privileges  of  the  principalities  were  to  be  g^uaranteed ;  instead  of  which  a 
system  was  established  of  the  most  sweeping  plunder ;  and  the  incursions 
of  the  Turks  inhabiting  the  left  bank  of  the  Kuban  were  encouraged.  Fi- 
nally, after  enumerating  his  grounds  of  complaint,  the  emperor  declared 
war  against  the  Porte,  and  stated  the  objects  of  the  war  to  be  : — To  en- 
force the  due  and  effectual  observance  of  those  treaties  which  Turkey  has 
violated ;  and  to  secure  the  mviolable  liberty  of  the  BUck  Sea,  and  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Bosphoms. 

War  having  commenced,  the  Sultan  did  not  dispute  the  Russian  advance 
into  the  principalities  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachbi,  but  concentrated  his 
strength  on  Shumla,  and  determined  to  defend  the  defiles  of  the  Balkan 
mountains.  In  the  course  of  the  month  of  July,  1828,  the  Russian  main 
force  invested  the  strong  fortress  of  Silistria  on  the  Danube,  and  Varna  on 
the  coast  of  the  Euxine.  The  latter  place  surrendered  chiefly  through  the 
treachery  of  Jussuff  Pasha,  but  the  Russians  were  compelled  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Silistria  on  the  lOtfa  of  November,  and  to  retire  into  winter-can- 
tonments in  Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  The  campaign  of  1829  was  pre- 
ceded by  the  taking  of  the  important  fortress  of  Kali,  the  tete  de  poni  of 
Mcopolis,  on  the  24th  of  January,  and  of  Toumoul,  three  weeks  after- 
wards. The  campaign  was  opened  in  May  by  the  Russian  forces  march- 
ing upon  the  Danube,  under  Diebitsch,  who  immediately  invested  Silistria 
and  Giuigevo ;  at  the  same  time  Paskewitch's  division  aidvanced  along  the 
Asiatic  shore  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  Turks  endeavoured  to  impede  the 
Russian  armies  in  their  principal  operations  by  constant  attacks  on  their 
positions,  which  rendered  the  contest  very  sanguinary  on  botii  sides.  The 
Russians  likewise  made  several  landings  on  the  coast  of  Romelia,  and 
spread  alarm  almost  to  the  gates  of  &e  Tnridsh  capital.     On  the  1 1th 
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(»f  June  the  Gnnd  yhder'n  enny  siutaiiied  tt  seYine  defed  near  tbe  Tilkge 
of  KulertMslMH  in  tlie  nelghbovfaood  of  Shomla;  and  qn  tbe  SOth  of  lim 
Mdne  mo&th  SBiatria  somndored  to  the  RaadsBSy  aft  the  memenl  when  tlie^ 
were  aboBt  to  etorat  the  fortiew.     Geoeial  Diebitflch  inmtediafoly  paihed 
forward  acnMe  the  Balkan  into  Thrace^  after  having  rloeely  inveated 
fihnmla,  while  Erxeroam,  the  capital  of  Armeoiat  and  tbe  moat  oonaider- 
aUe  <plaoe  hi  the  ertatem  part  of  Aaiatic  Toikey^-Bagdad  oxcepled — 
BnrrenderBd  to  Baakewitoh  on  the  27th  of  June.    Me>evifaffia»  Achiolon, 
and  Bottrgas,  were  taken  poesesaion  of  by  theibnner  geneial  ^th  little  op- 
poeition ;  and  on  the  21it  of  Angnst,  the  Roavan  army  entered  Adrianofrf^* 
The  afiain  of  the  Tarke  being  now  eyidenily  deaperate^  conferepopa  on  thp 
imbject  of  peace  were  enterad  into,  and  a  preliminary  treaty  adjosted ;  mmI 
en  the  14th  of  September  a  treaty  of  peace  between  the  two  beUigermit 
powers  was  signed  at  Adrianople.     By  this  treaty  not  a  foot  of  tenitory 
was  gained  or  lost  in  Europe  by  either  party,  as  fiur  as  the  queatioa  of  po- 
sitive cession  wAi  concerned ;  but  in  Ama»  Romia  obtained  a  oonsideiabie 
diitriot--^the  ancient  Colchis-— at  the  east  end  of  the  Black  Sea.    Turkey 
bound  herself  to  pay  £6,000»000  to  Russia  as  an  bdemnity  for  the  ex- 
pense of  the  war,  and  iB750,000  as  an  indemnity  to  Russian  mercfaaaia 
&r  ads  of  spoliation  committed  upon  them.     The  Serviaiis  were  pot  agpain 
in  possession  of  certain  rights  of  which  the  Porte  had  recently  deprived 
them ;  the  Dardanelles  and  Bosphorus  were  declared  free  to  the  ships  of 
all  nations  at  peace  with  the  Porte ;  and  the  fortifications  of  Ginrgevo  wen 
to  be  demolished.     Russia  was  not  to  evacuate  Molditvin  and  WaDachia 
until  the  indemnities  were  paid ;  and  the  Porte  formally  recognised  the 
political  existence  of  Greece>  as  determined  by  RttS8ia»  in  concert  with 
France  and  England.     Upon  the  whole,  notwithstanding  the  enmgy  of  her 
present  sultan,  the  power  of  Turkey  continues  to  wane.     Not  only  lies 
her  political  influence  in  Europe  be«ii  nearly  annihilated  by  recent  events ; 
but  Armenia  and  Curdistan,  Mesopotamia  and  Syria,  Arabia  and  Egypt» 
seem  ready  to  drop  their  present  semblance  of  subjection,  whenever  a  fit- 
ting qiportunity  shall  offisr  itself.* 


CHAP.  II.— PHYSICAL  FEATURES— MOUNTAINS-RIVERS-CLI- 

MATE— SOIL— PRODUCTIONS. 

European  Turkey  forms  a  large  triangular  peninsula,  which  in  very  an- 
cient times  may  have  been  connected  with  the  continent  of  Asia,  from 

*  The  DTflsent  siilUui  in  a  man  not  in  the  prime  bat  itill  in  tbe  Tigoor  of  life.  He 
succeeded  liit  brother,  Mnetapha,  in  the  year  1806,  and  ie  now  Uie  onlf  anrriTor  of 
thirty  ohildren— fifteen  eons  and  fifteen  daughters— which  his  father  left ;  and  is  tho 
last  of  the  male  race  of  Mahomet  of  an  age  fit  to  reign.  His  eldest  son  baring  prana- 
turely  died  of  the  small  pox,  tbe  saltan  has  given  an  extraordinary  example  to  his 
sabjects,  by  having  his  sorviring  children  vaoclnaled ;  and  so  has  shotm,  la  one  ioslaaoe 
at  leasti  a  dispoaitloa  to  adopt  JSaropean  improvemente  in  things  not  merely  nUlitary. 
lie  iSf  moreover,  a  man  well  Tersed  in  oriental  literature ;  he  writes  and  ooderstands 
Arabic  well,  and  bis  katicherifs~-»wh\ch  he  alWars  dieUtea,  and  sometlmee  writes  with 
his  own  hand— are  admired  for  their  style  and  oompoaltlon.  He  is  not  a  aaan  of  a 
morose  or  omel  disposition  In  his  oWn  family ;  on  the  contrary  he  has  soTeral  diildren 
by  diflSsrent  mothers,  to  all  of  whom  he  is  amctlonately  attached ;  and  In  his  ordinary 
intercourss  in  private  life  he  Is  arbane  and  afiaUe.  His  public  eondaet,  howeTor,  hae 
been  marked  by  extraordinary  fieroeness  and  onralentlng  rigour,  not  only  to  Ilaya%  bet 
to  Tarks  themselves ;  and  in  this  he  has  shown  the  utmost  disregard  to  human  HISh 
and  not  a  strict  adherence  to  human  oliIlgatloBa  But  whatever  his  conduct  has  been 
to  his  own  subjects,  to  those  of  other  nations  ho  has  afforded  the  moat  iavlelahli 
pcotcotlon. 
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wUch  it  hm  been  disjoiiieci  by  tome  tremendona  conTvlaton*  Excluding 
the  two  principalitiM  of  Moldam  and  Wallachia,  the  Daiiabe>  the  Save, 
and  the  Unn% form  the  baae.aad  northern  bonndary  of  this  country ;  cape 
Matapan,  in  die  Morea,  ia  the  vpw.  of  the  triangle.  Its  aides  are  waahed 
by  the  EuxinOy  .^geaq,  and  Adnatic  Beaa»  ens^ting  a  amall  poition  to  the 
N.W.  whei»  the  mirrow  atrip  of  Dalmalaa>  intenDeaoa*  The  coaata  from 
the  Cataro  on  ih^  W.  to  the  moutba  of  the  Damdw  on  the  £.  preaent  the 
jnost  ixregnlar  oonfigQiation»  being  deeply  indented  mth  gnl&,  between 
.  which  the  aalient  pointa  of  mowatainpua  ridgea  extend  into  the  aea.  "Pm 
interior  ia  eyerywhere  interaected  by  long  and  connected  chaina  of  moniv- 
taina  running  parallel  to  the  baae  firom  £•  to  W.  Concerning  the  extent 
and  direction  of  theae  chaina  we  are  by  no  meana  well-infonned.  Be* 
tween  them,  large  and  alao  nanpw  ndleya  extend,  moat  of  which  are  watered 
by  atroama  proportioned  to  their  extent.  On  the  N.  aide  of  the  Danube, 
one  Taat  continuoua  plain  extenda  to  the  Carpathian  mountaina  and  the 
Pmth.  The  declination  of  the  whole  country  between  the  Balkan  and 
the  Carpathian  mountaina  ia  towarda  the  Black  aea:  the  peninaular  portion 
of  Turkey  declinea  partly  towarda  the  Adriatic  and  the  Ionian  aeaa»  but 
nudnly  towarda  the  .£gean« 

The  Balkan  Mmmiaim.']  The  Balkan,  Emineh  Dagb,  or  Haemna^ 
forma  the  firat  great  mountain-barrier  of  Turkey  towarda  the  N»  Thia 
chain  runa  between  the  42d  and  43d  parallela,  from  the  termination  of  the 
Dinaric  Alpa  near  Peraerin,  fnd  the  aouroea  of  the  Ibar  and  Vardar,  to 
the  Black  aea,  where  it  terminatea  in  the  abrupt  promontory  of  Bminefa^ 
the  Hand  extrema.  Ita  numerona  ramificationa  inteiaect  in  varioua  dirao- 
tiona  the  whole  of  European  Turkey  aonth  of  the  Danube.  The  aununita 
of  thia  chain  exhibit  immenae  maaaea  of  naked  granite,  and  accumnlationa 
of  rocky  debria.  In  Senda  and  Bulgaria  theae  heights  are  corered  with 
foreata.  The  main  chain  preaenta  aeven  natural  diviaiona*  The  firat  com- 
mencing near  Peraerin,  extenda  fxoxa  the  aourcea  of  the  Ibar  to  thoae  of 
the  Sidnitza,  under  the  name  of  Tchardagh,  the  ancient  SQaTdm9»  The 
next  division  bears  the  namea  of  Glioubottin,  Argentaro^  and  Egriaon  or 
Orbelus.  The  eaatem  part  of  Egriaon  aad  the  mountaina  of  Ghiuatendil 
form  the  third  diviaion.  The  fourth  diviaien  of  the  Balkan  terminatea  to 
the  S.  of  Samakow  in  the  Doubnitza  or  Scomius.  From  Samakow  the 
chain  runa  E^  and  N.E.  to  the  aourcea  of  the  Kamtchik  or  Panyw$*  The 
rivera  Vid,  Oama,  and  Jantra  take  their  riae  here,  and  flow  towarda  the 
Danube.  From  the  Kamtchik  to  the  aourcea  of  the  Touz-caaari  the  chain 
runa  £. ;  and  from  the  latter  river  to  Cape  Emineh  it  forma  a  cirenlar 
aweep.  The  three  latter  divisions  compose  the  Emineh  Dagh  or  ancient 
Haenwa,  The  moat  elevated  aummit  of  the  Balkan  jia  the  OrMut^  whose 
elevation  is  certainly  not  under  1,500  toiaea,  or  about  9,660  Engliah  feet. 

The  principal  branchea  of  the  Balkan  are  eight  in  nnmber,  three  of 
which  lie  on  the  N.  aide  of  the  main  chain.  Beginning  at  the  river  Ibar 
we  obeerve  a  ridge  atriking  off  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  first  and 
aecond  divisions  of  the  main  chain,  to  the  S.E.  of  IVistina,  and  aeparating 
the  aourcea  of  the  Eaatem  Morava  from  thoae  of  the  Toplitaa.  Tins  chain 
at  firat  beara  the  name  of  Glioubotin ;  but  to  the  £•  of  Novibiumr  it  aa* 
aumea  that  of  Jaztribovatz.  ^  At  Mount  Kopanneg  it  dividea  into  two 
aecondary  branchea,  one  of  which  runa  W.  along  the  Ibar,  under  the  name 
of  Mount  Chellian,  to  ita  confluence  with  the  weatem  Morava,  and  the 
other  terminatea  in  the  heights  of  Jaatrebatz  on  the  left  baniE  of  ^  £as« 
tern  Morava.    At  the  aourcea  of  the  Strouma  or  Grand  Karaaou«  %  ae* 
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Gcmd  snbndiuy  dwia  strikee  off  towards  the  N.  ranning  between  tlie 
Isker,  the  Danube,  and  the  MoraTa.  From  Ghiostendil  to  the  northern 
sources  of  the  Isker,  and  from  these  to  the  Nissara,  this  branch  is  called . 
the  Khodja  Balkan,  and  mns  in  a  northemly  direction.  It  then  mas 
N.W.  and  takes  the  denominations  of  Vidick,  Stara,  and  Hetlante.  Turn- 
ing again  N.  it  receives  the  name  of  Haidakki.  Near  the  origin  of  the  Bo- 
reska  it  divides  into  several  branches,  the  principal  one  of  which  nms  along 
the  Boreska  to  the  Danube  at  Trajan's  Rock,  or  the  Iron-gate  Mountain* 
opposite  Orsova,  where  the  Balkan  beoomes  connected  with  the  Transyl- 
vanian  or  Krapack  mountains,  the  Danube  here  forcing  its  way  between 
them.  The  third  and  last  northern  branch  of  the  Bidkan  is  rather  an 
irregular  tract  of  mountainous  country  than  a  series  of  connected  heights. 
It  extends  between  the  tributary  streams  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Lower 
Danube,  and  those  which  run  directly  towards  the  sea. 

Among  the  southern  ramifications  of  the  Balkan,  commencing  at  the  E., 
we  observe  a  long  chain  of  mountains  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  con- 
necting link  betwixt  the  Balkan  and  the  great  chain  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  the 
Taurus.  This  chain,  called  the  Strandschea,  has  the  Black  Sea  on  the  N.E. ; 
the  sea  of  Marmora  on  the  S. ;  and  the  Tondja  and  the  Erkene,  two  of  the 
principal  tributaries  of  the  Maritza,  on  the  W.  It  is  mostly  cov^ed  with 
thick  forests;  about  11  leagues  from  Constantinople  it  presents  a  aeries  of 
fertile  and  cultivated  eminences.  Near  the  sources  of  the  Erkene,  a  se- 
condary branch  strikes  off  towards  the  S.W.,  and  joins  the  Telkiur-dagh^ 
the  prolongment  of  which  forms  the  peninsula  of  GrallipoU.  Proceeding 
westwards  we  find  the  Despoto-dagb,  the  Rhodope  of  the  ancients,  strik- 
ing off  from  the  main  chain  at  Doubnitza,  and  running  S.E.  towards  the 
sources  of  the  Arda,  around  which  it  takes  a  semicircular  sweep,  and  then 
runs  nearly  E.  to  Cape  Makri.  This  is  a  very  lofty  and  rugged  chain. 
The  Karasou  or  Nev-ro-kop-dagh  strikes  off  from  the  main  chain  with  the 
Despoto-dagh,  and  terminates  near  Cape  Asperosa  opposite  to  the  island  of 
Thassos.  Between  the  Strouma  on  the  E.  and  the  Egridere  on  the  W.,  runs 
a  long  ridge  of  mountains  bearing  the  name  of  Cercine  or  Kerkine.  Ex- 
tending along  the  Vardar  to  its  embochure,  this  ridge  divides  itself  into 
three  branches,  which  running  into  the  sea  form  the  gulfs  of  Salonica  and 
Contessa. 

The  passes  of  the  Balkan  are  nearly  impracticable  during  winter. 
In  the  first  division  of  the  main  chain  the  pass  of  Katchianik,  by  the 
Tchar-dagh,  establishes  a  communication  between  Serria  and  Romelia, 
or  the  towns  of  Pristine  and  Uskup.  It  is  defended  by  fortified  works. 
In  the  second  subdivision  of  the  Balkan  there  are  five  passes.  One 
of  these  passes  is  under  the  Glioubotin-dagh,  and  another  under  Monot 
Argentaro ;  the  other  three  are  narrow  cols  communicating  with  the  two 
former.  Across  the  third  section  of  the  Balkan  two  foot-roads  lead  from 
Ghiustendil  to  Medolsa  and  Tchardak.  In  the  fourth  division  a  foot-road 
conducts  from  Sophia  to  Doubnitza,  and  three  foot-roads  from  Sophia  to 
Ghiustendil,  and  from  Samakow  to  Doubnitza  and  Menlik.  In  the  fifth 
subdivision  there  are  six  passes  within  a  line  of  51  leagues.  Three  of 
these  lead  from  Samakow  to  Bagna  and  Kostendje ;  a  fourth  extends  from 
Ikliman  on  the  Vid,  to  Tzapar  Bazardjik  on  the  Maritza ;  the  fifth  com- 
municates with  Loftcha  in  Bulgaria;  and  the  sixth  extends  between  the 
towns  of  Kabrova  and  Kozanlik,  forming  a  part  of  the  great  road  from 
Roustchouk  to  Adrianople.  The  pass  of  Demir-Kapi,  communicating 
betwixt  Staraka  in  Bulgaria  on  the  Kamtchik,  and  Salemno  on  the  Islandjik, 
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ifl  the  only  practicable  pam  in  the  sixth  section.  In  the  last  subdinsion 
there  are  Uiree  defiles.  Two  of  these  begin  at  Carnabat  in  Romeliay 
and  proceeding  northwards,  conmranicale,  one  on  the  W.  with  Eski 
Ojama,  and  the  other  on  the  £•  with  Shnmla;  the  third  pass  opens  a 
conunanication  betwixt  Varna  and  Boorgas,  both  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Black  Sea.  Of  all  these  passes  the  most  remarkable  is  the  Snln  Derhend 
or  Porta  Trajaniy  throogh  which  the  great  road  from  Vienna  to  Con- 
stantmople,  by  Belgrade  and  Sophia,  mns.  It  ia  a  deep  defile  defended 
by  two  forts,  the  one  at  Ikliman,  and  the  other  near  Kostendje. 

T%e  Hellenic  Mountains*']     From  Monnt  Scardns  or  Argentaro,  one 
of  the  highest  summits  of  the  Balkan,  and  which  may  be  regarded 
aa  the  great  colminating  point  of  the  whole  monntaanons  system  of  Tur- 
key,  a  chain  runs  S.   and  S.E.,  under  the  ancient  names  of  Pindus^ 
Oiifugronj  and  Pat*nssy  and  terminates  in  the  Sunium  Promontortumj 
now  cape  Colonna.     This  great  chain  divides  the  northern  continent  of 
Greece  into  two  divisions  of  nearly  equal  breadth,  and  gives  birth  to  all 
the  most  considerable  riven  which  flow  off,  on  its  opposite  sides,  but  in 
no  instance  cross  it.     On  the  east  side,  besides  many  small  lateral  ridges, 
it  sends  off  two  principal  ranges,  which  inclose  Thessaly  on  the  north  and 
south.     These  are  the  Cambonian  mountains,  which,  connecting  the  cen- 
tral ridge  of  Pindus  with  the  lofty  group  of  Olympus,  separate  Macedonia 
from  Thessaly, — and  Mount  CBtOf  whidi,  running  £.  to  the  gulf  of  Zeitun 
or  Malia,  forms  at  its  termination  the  famous  pass  of  Thermopyl®. 
Mount  Othrys  to  the  N.  of  Zeitun,  may  be  regu^ed  as  a  subordinate 
branch  to  CEta.     Mount  Olympus  is  separated  only  by  the  narrow  ravine, 
anciently  called  Tempo,  from  Ossa  and  Pelion,  which  shut  up  Thessaly  on 
the  east. — On  the  western  side  of  the  central  range,  the  whole  country  to 
the  Ionian  sea,  N.  of  the  gulf  of  Arte,  is  covered  by  a  series  of  rid^, 
not  running  off  laterally,  but  disposed  in  lines  nearly  parallel  to  the  cen- 
tral chain,  and  separated  by  deep  valleys.     One  of  these  ridges  nearest 
the  coast  was  anciently  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  Acrocerauman 
Mountaine;  another  farther  north,  and  more  inland,  was  Mount  Tomarus. 
They  are  now  called  the  mountains  of  Chimarra  and  Mount  Tomohr.-«- 
At  some  distance  from  the  bead  of  the  gulf  of  Arta,  is  the  ridge  of  Mak- 
ronoros  or  the  Big  Mountain.     North  of  this  range  is  the  vast  and  appaiw 
ently  insulated  mountain-mass  of  Tzumerka ;  and  still  loftier  mountains 
raise  themselves  to  the  N.E.  and  N.  of  this,  forming  the  eastern  barrier  to 
the  valley  of  the  Aracthus  or  river  of  Arta,  and  the  western  limit  of  the 
valley  of  the  Aspropotamo  or  Achelous. — Another  range  of  lofty  moun- 
tains called  Metzoukel  or  Moutzkeli  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
valley  of  Joannina,  rising  to  an  elevation  of  3,000  feet  above  it.     This 
valley  is  wholly  surrounded  with  mountains,  and  is  itself  1,200  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. — That  part  of  the  Pindus  chain  which  leads  from 
Joannina  into  Thessaly,  is  called  the  Zagora  and  Metzovo.    To  the  N.  of 
this  is  the  chain  of  Mauronoros  or  the  Black  Mountain;  and  still  ferther, 
in  tlie  same  direction,  are  the  ranges  of  Tzebel  and  Samarina,  which, 
according  to  Dr  Holland's  information,  are  the  lofUest  in  Albania.     The 
chain  of  Pindus  passes  still  farther  N.  near  Ochrida,  dividing  Illyria  from 
Macedonia,  and  giving  origin  to  many  large  rivers,  and  extends  itself  to 
the^  central  ridge  of  Argentaro. — A  long  and  narrow  ridge  occupies  the 
island  of  Euboea,  and  is  evidently  continued  in  the  outermost  chain  of 
islands  called  the  Cyclades.     Another  chain  of  these  islands  may  be  con- 
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ndered  m  m  prokagalioii  of  tUi  gtftat  oeatari  ridge  frost  the  pienoeieKy 
of  SenioiD.    We  lewrve  fathtf  detuis  for  oar  12lh  cfaepter. 

The  moiiateiiit  of  Pebpeiwieeiiay  or  the  Moiee»  an  ee  immeioM  m 
dio0e  in  the  nordi  of  Greece,  end  prewnl  retfaer  e  singiilar  canfigwetien. 
A  long  ridge,  bent  into  e  drenlar  form,  indeaes  the  oentnd  pleteaw  or 
benii  ^  Arcadia;  and  fi?e  apnra,  or  anbordinaSe  imngea,  ran  off  frodi  the 
different  aides  of  thia  circnlar  diain  to  the  fi?e  proiainent  pointa  «»f  the 
peninanbu  The  detaila  of  the  mooatain-fieogrquiy  of  the  Moien  wili  be 
given  in  our  iSth  chaptar. 

None  of  the  monntaina  of  continental  Greece^  except  perinpa  Olympna 
and  AUmm,  hate  lieen  maeained  either  baremetrically  or  geomcitricaUy ;  but 
some  of  them  hate  been  eatimated.  Mount  Oibelna,  the  northern  boimdary 
of  the  conntrf  ,  baa,  aeeording  to  PonqaeTille,  its  anmmit  perpetually  ooTflsred 
with  snow,  and  meat  therefore,  according  to  the  laws  that  fix  the  lower  fimit 
of  constant  congelation,  exceed,  in  thia  latitade^  8,500  font  of  eleTalaon»  its 
actual  height  is  supposed  to  be  not  imdinr  0,660  foot.  None  of  the  crther 
mountains  of  this  system,  howerer,  whether  they  be  insulated  or  in  groups 
and  n^ies,  attain  the  cude  of  perpetual  anew.  The  elemtion  of  the  grtaii 
central  range  of  Findos,  is  vaguely  eatimated  by  Dr  Holland  at  7,000 
feet ;  and  the  eloTation  of  the  DeiVent  paas,  over  which  he  crossed  into 
Thessaly  Irom  Joannina,  at  4^500  feet. 

The  noticea  which  we  bare  been  able  to  obtain  respecting  the  al- 
dtudes  of  the  Gredan  mountaina,  diongfa  very  imperfect,  and  of  anudl 
value,  separately  considered,  yet  enable  us  to  conclude  with  tolerable 
certainty  that  the  highest  mountains  are  in  the  northern  parte,  and  that 
the  great  central  chain  of  Pindus,  with  its  branchee,  may  be  conaideied 
as  nearly  equal  in  height  to  the  Carpathians,-- «s  tnther  hig^^  than  the 
chain  of  the  Appenines, — and  as  not  having  more  than  half  of  the  altitude 
of  the  Swiss  and  Italian  Alps.  The  reader  will  find  farther  detaiJa  re- 
specting the  mountains  of  Greece  in  our  chapter  devoted  to  the  tojMigrBphy 
of  that  region.  In  the  meantime  we  subjoin  a  table  of  the  height  of  Mount 
Athos,  and  of  other  mountaina  in  the  Grecian  islands,  taken  barametrically 
by  captain  Gautier,  and  which  therefore  may  be  deemed  accurate:— 


Mount  Athos, 

Kerki,  Isle  of  Samos, 

——Jupiter,    —    NsxcM^ 
■     Olympus,  —    Metetio, 


Chrisioy 

Cochila,  — 

StElias,  — 

Do.  — 

Delphi,  ^- 

StEliiii,  — 

Do.  — 

Do.  — 

Veglia,  - 

StElias,  — 

Themia,  — 

Chlidi,  — 

StElias,  — 


Stanch  10, 

Scyros, 

Melos, 

Pkuros, 

Soopolo^ 

Santorim, 

Zea,    . 

Ipsara, 

Stampalia, 

Mycone,    . 

Lemnos, 

Lera, 

Tenedoa, 


Metnik 

8,066 
1,461 
1,015 
988 
862 
789 
780 
765 
700 
587 
567 
547 

xw 

399 
365 
328 
192 


Eqglialifeefc. 

6,776 
V52 
3,329 
3,290 
2,988 
2,687 
2,658 
2,609 
2,296 
1,925 
1,860 
1,795 
1,591 
1,309 
1,194 
1,076 
632 


Amale$dg  Chmde^  Dec.  1821,— Tom.  18th,  p.  433-437. 
The  Dinaric  AlptJ]     Thia  chain  of  mountains,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  belonging  to  the  vast  system  of  the  Alps,  lies  to  the  N. W.  of  the  Balkan, 
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and  rabs  tbrongli  the  Turkish  provinces  of  AIImiue  and'  Bosnia  into  tiio 
Aascriao  Statos.     It  dindes  the  tributary  streams  of  the  Dannba»  or  more 
properlf  of  its  aHy  the  6ave^  from  those  rivers  which  flow  towards  the 
N.E.  coast  of  the  Adriatie.     It  detaehes  itself  from  the  Jnlian  Alps  at 
Moiut  Kleck,  near  the  sonrces  of  the  Knlpa,  in  N.  let.  45**  W^  and  mnning 
S.E.  to  the  sovrees  of  the  Kerka,  intersects  Military  Croatia,  and  touches 
the  frootiers  of  Dalmatia.     From  the  head  of  the  Kerka  to  that  of  the 
Vevhas,  the  chain  runs  £•  throngh  Bosnia,  ai^d  receives  the  denomination 
of  Cbator  and  Salliava.     It  then  turns  S.E.  towards  the  Bosna,  fiDrming 
in  this  part  of  its  course  the  Mount  Ivan ;  and,  running  on  towards  the 
Drioy  forms  Mount  Zamora.     It  then  sepamtes  Bosnia  from  the  sandshak 
of  Scutari,  and  joins  the  Balkan  near  Perserln.  *  This  chain  is  known 
also  hy  the  names  of  Baba,  Rachka,  Bori,  and  Djamous-dagh.-^The 
hnmohes  of  the  Dinaric  Alps  .are  little  known.     One  of  them,  Mount 
Zrkia»  is  covered  with  foresto,  and  separates  the  bastn  of  the  Kulpa  from 
that  of  the  Unna. — Another  range  called  the  mountains  of  Plisinicsa,  the 
highest  in  Ooatia,  being  5,900  feet  in  elevation,  mas  S.  from  the  sonroe 
of  the  Kovanno  to  near  the  source  of  the  Kerka. — Another  runs  off  from 
Mount  ChtLtiWf  divides  the  basins  of  the  Unna  and  Verbas,  and  sends  out 
towards  the  N.E.,  between  the  Sanna  and  Unna,  aremarkable  branch  known 
under  the  names  of  the  CEcma-gora,  TaervlievitBa,  Lopata,  or  Gliermetch.^ 
A  thini  branch  of  the  main  chain  runs  between  the  Verbas  and  Bosna,  under 
the  names  of  Vrsnja,  Radovem,  and  Vlasich* — A  fourth  strikes  off  to  the  W. 
of  Novibasar  in  the  Soubor  and  Sladbor  mountains,  and  runs  between  the 
Western  Morava  and  Drin,  after  which  it  divides  into  two  branches,  one  run- 
ning N.W.,  and  the  other  N.E« — Kear  the  source  of  the  Kerka,  the  ridge  of 
PkH>logh  detaches  itself  from  the  main  chain,  and  runs  S.E.  towards  the 
frontieni  of  Dalmatia  and  Bosnia,  between  the  Cettina  and  the  Lower 
Karenta. — Another  southern  branch  runs  between  the  basin  of  the  Narenta 
and  the  lake  of  Niksiki,  forcing  the  river  to  take  a  sudden  bend.     Tlie 
mountains  of  Montenegro,  already  described,  are  a  brsach  of  these  Alps. 
The  hiffhest  points  of  this  chain  are  the  Kleck  which  rises  to  the  altitude 
of  6,6v2  feet,   and  the   Dinari  or  Dinars,  the  Moru  Ardku  of  the 
ancients,  which  is  said  to  attain  the  elevation  of  7,482  feet.     The 
principal  summits  of  die  Kapella  exceed  6,810  feet  in  height.     These 
mountains  consist  in  general  of  grey  calcareous  rock,  and  abound  in 
abrupt  precipices  and  profound  ravines.      The  principal  carriage-way 
across  them  is  the  Caroline  road  from   Fiume  to  Carlstadt,  and   the 
Josephine  road  from  Zengg  to  Caristadt.      There   are  other  smaller 
passes  leading  from  Ostrovicaa  to  Carlopago,  by  Bukovacz, — from  Syskol 
on  the  Flicva,  into  the  valley  of  the  Cettina, — ^from  Prousatz  to  Livoo, — 
from  Vakonp  on  the  Verbas,  to  the  Lower  Cettina,»-and  from  Skonicsa 
to  Bosna-serai. 

7^  Carpathian  Mountaini.J  In  an  account  of  Hungary  we  have 
already  given  a  sketch  of  the  geography  of  this  interesting  range  of  moun- 
tains which  runs  betwixt  the  frontiers  of  Austria  and  Turkey.  To  that 
account  we  now  add  a  few  particulars*  more  intimately  relating  to  our 
pnscnt  subject.  Near  the  sonrces  of  the  Alauta  the  eastern  Carpathian^ 
ridge  divides  into  two  branches.  That  branch  which  runs  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  forms  the  boundaries  betwixt  Transylvania  and  the 
Tuikirii  principalities  of  Moldaria  and  Wallachia.  The  principal  summits 
which  rise  here  are  the  Nagy-Hagymas,  the  Kaszony,  the  Piatra- 
Laptttie,  the  Tatara,  and  the  Magura.     From  Pojana-Mujeri  to  their 
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tmrim^&aa  at  the  Dumbey  the  Cwpalliitai  nm  W.  by  £LW.  ^faroai^ 
TVmm]^ vmia  and  the  Benst,  end  aloDg  the  Tfuiddi  frontien.  The  BlUi- 
Stirbecs  belonging  to  this  aeolMm  of  the  tkaiOf  which  xeedieB  the  Dannhe 
and  cansee  that  riTer  to  form  a  calancty  aeenw  to  be  the  oonnecting.liDk 
betwixt  the  Balkan  and  Carpathian  aystens. 

Stai. — 1%€  MBdittrraneem.']  Tnikey  in  Europe  ia  waafaed  hy  six 
•easy  all  of  ^ich  may  be  regnrded  aa  btanchea  of  the  Meditenaoeaii. 
The  Mediteifaaean  itadf  only  amrowida  the  ahorea  of  the  large  iabuad  of 
Candia  and  a  few  othera. 

7^  jEg^0(m  Smu]  Hie  .Sgeanaea  or  Grecian  Axdiipekgo,ia  caUed 
by  the  Tnrka  Ac-Degnis,  or  'the  White  Sea;'  in  oontiadiatinetion 
to  the  CanipDegniSy  or  '  Black  Sea;'  bnt  they  give  the  aame  name 
to  the  whole  Meditenanean.  Thia  aea  ia  terminated  on  the  N.  by 
the  ahorea  of  Romelia ;  on  the  £•  by  thoae  of  Anatolia ;  and  on  the  &  by 
an  imaginary  line  drawn  from  the  aoathem  extremity  of  the  golf  of  Symia, 
and  paaaing  along  the  eaatem  ahom  of  the  ialanda  of  Rhodea  and  Scar- 
pantOy  the  aoathem  alMHea  of  Candia,  and  the  weatem  ahorea  of  Ccngotlo 
and  Ceiigo,  and  joining  the  continent  again  at  Cape  Malea.  The  ahorm 
of  the  Morea,  Livadia,  Theaaaly,  and  part  of  Romelia  form  ita  limits 
towards  the  W.  Thia  aea  is  remaikable  for  the  nnmerooa  peninavlaB 
which  project  into  ita  waters  from  the  ne^hboniing  continent  and  km 
many  baya  and  gnlisy  and  for  the  innnmerable  isles  which  are  acattered 
throoghont  ita  whole  extent.  The  calcareoos  rocks  which  form  the  greater 
part  of  ita  ahorea  are  every  where  very  8teep»  and  preaent  Tertical  strata  as 
if  they  had  been  oTertnmed.  The  navigation  oi  the  iEgean,  thongfa  no 
loncer  sach  a  formidable  taik  aa  it  was  in  ancient  timea,  ia  not  unattended 
with  difficulty  from  the  numerova  little  islands  and  rocka  which  rise 
amid  ita  waves,  and  the  violent  winda  which  blow  from  December  till 
Febnmry,  The  conent  aiiaing  from  the  eea  of  Marmora  is  not  very  rapid. 
The  Archipelago  waa  known  to  the  ancients  nnder  a  variety  of  names. 
They  gave  the  appellation  JBgea$h  Sea  to  its  northern  part  conceived  to 
be  terminated  by  a  line  drawn  from  Cqie  Colonna  to  the  island  of  Nicaria 
in  the  neighbonriiood  of  Samoa.  The  Jcarian  Sea  stretched  to  the  SJS. 
of  the  isle  from  which  it  received  its  name.  The  Sea  of  Myrtoe  laved 
the  ehores  of  the  Morea.  The  Crelan  Sea  comprehended  thai  part  of  the 
Archipelago  extending  betwixt  Candia  or  Crete,  and  the  Cydades  or  cen- 
tral gronp  of  islands. 

The  DardaneUei.'\  The  Hdlespont  or  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles, 
connects  the  .£gean  sea  with  the  sea  of  Marmora,  and  eeparatea  Anatolia 
in  Aaiattc  Turkey  from  Akttche-Ovassi,  or  the  Thracian  Cheraonnesas  in 
European  Turkey.  The  month  of  the  Strait,  according  to  Toumefort,  is 
5^  miles  wide.  It  is  defended  by  castles  built  in  1659.  Tbe  one  on  the 
Asiatic  eide  is  called  Chanak-kalessi,  and  occupies  a  flat  point  immediately 
opposite  to  the  European  fort,  so  that  the  two  batteries,  (aa  tbe  gnna  are 
immoveable,  and  are  laid  at  right  angles  with  the  Strait,)  must  in  the  time  of 
action  bombard  each  other.  They  are  assisted  however  by  a  battery  of 
field-pieces  and  some  works  constructed  by  French  engineers.  These 
castles  were  formerly  supposed  to  occupy  the  sites  of  the  ancient  Sestos 
and  Abydoa ;  but  these  must  have  been  situated  about  S  or  4  miles  farther 
northward,  and  were  not  exactly  oppoaite  to  each  other.  About  a  mia 
and  a  half  above  the  castlea  is  the  bay  of  Maito  or  Madjfiue;  and  two  or 
three  milea  farther  is  a  hill  covered  with  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Chfnri" 
docoHnm^  where  the  son  of  Orchan  firat  planted  the  Turkish  crescent  on 
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ih»  Hincian  shore,  the  entrance  of  the  Hellespont  from  the  sea  of 
MwoBom  is  thoat  a  mile  and  three  quarters-  wide.  Bir  Hohhonse  say% 
that  the  hanks  here  for  several  miles  present  a  sooeessioD  of  scenery  closely 
reaemUing  that  of  the. Welsh  river  Menai. 

2%tf  Sea  ofMarmoreu^  Marmora,  the  ancient  ProconnetWy  whAdi 
has  obtained  its  name  from  its  bine  marble,  has  commnnicated  it  to  the 
I^roponUt^  now  called  the  Mare  di  Marmaray  or  sea  of  Marmonu 
Thin  sea  is  about  120  miles  long,  and  in  some  places  40  miles  broad. 
Chevalier  mentions  two  lakes  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  I^pontis, — 
the  one  called  KutGhmek'Tdtekmedgef  or  'the  Little  Bridge,*  the  other 
JBaiuk'T^kmedgei  or  *  the  Great  Bridge.'  These  lakes  are  reflectively 
one  and  two  leagues  in  diameter,  and  have  unquestionably  been  gulfs  oi 
the  Propontis. 

The  Tkraeian  JBoipkorus,']     The  ancient  poets  foign  that  the  Bos- 
phorus,  which  in  Greek  signifies, '  the  passage  of  the  ball  or  cow,'  was  so 
called  from  the  metamorphosis  of  the  daughter  of  Inachos  who  perished 
in  this  Strait.     It  has  also  been  suggested  that  when  the  ancient  inhabitants 
passed  over  the  Strait,  they  may  have  used  rafis  drawn  by  oxen,  and  that 
this  custom  may  have  given  rise  to  the  name.     The  Turks  call  it  Soghaz' 
•dfiry,  or  '  the  middle  of  the  throat,'  and  Istambol  Boghazy^  or  *■  the  throat 
of  Constantinople.'     Its  most  significant  name,  however,  is  that  given  it 
by  Euripides,  who  calls  it  'the  key  of  the  Pontus.'     Herodotus  calculates 
its  length  at  about  150  stadia  or  15  geographical  miles ;  the  Tu^  esti- 
mate it  at  18  of  their  miles,  or  somewhat  more  than  16  geographical  miles; 
the  real  length  from  the  centre  of  Constantinople  to  Karak  is  about  20 
miles.    The  breadth  varies  from  half-a-mile  to  2  miles.     The  average 
depth  is  about  18  fathoms.  The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  Bosphorus 
is  that  of  its  currents.     The  principal  one  is  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the 
sea  of  Marmora ;  another  runs  directly  contrary ;  and  a  third  motion  of 
the  water  is  found  at  some  depth  below  the  suHlBce,  where  they  take  a 
course  direcUy  opposite  to  that  which  prevails  towards  the  surface,  that  is, 
runs  from  the  sea  of  Marmora  towards  the  Bkck  Sea.     The  coast  on  both 
sides  of  the  Bospboms,  from  Constantinople  to  the  Euzine,  is  greatly 
diversified, — sometimes  exhibiting  ragged    and  precipitous    mountains, 
sometimes  smiling  gardens  and  villas. 

The  Euxine^  or  Black  Sea. 2  This  large  inland  sea,  the  Pontut  Euxinus 
of  the  ancients,  washes  the  shores  of  Romelia,  Bulgaria,  and  Anatolia.  It 
is  entered  from  the  sea  of  Marmora  by  the  Tbracian  Bosphorus,  and  is  con- 
nected with  the  sea  of  Azof  by  the  Cimmerian  Boephorus.  According 
to  Arrowsmith's  maps  constructed  on  the  latest  authorities,  it  lies  between 
41*  and  4«»  SO'  N.  lat.,  and  28'  and  4P  SO'  E.  long.  This  wiU  give  for 
its  breadth  from  Cape  Baba  in  Anatolia  to  Odessa  about  880  miles  ;  and 
for  its  length  from  the  coast  of  Romelia  to  the  mouth  of  the  Phaais  720 
miles.  It  derives  ito  modern  name,  either  from  the  dense  fogs  which  fre^ 
quently  cover  it,  or  from  its  dangerous  navigation  in  consequence  of  these 
fogs.  The  coast  is  steep,  and  formed  of  layers  of  rock  intermixed  with 
strata  of  clay  or  gravel,  and  covered  at  the  top  by  a  good  black  mould. 
From  the  Bosphorus  to  Kara-Kerman  within  a  few  miles  of  the  southern- 
most branch  of  the  Danube,  the  coast  is  lined  by  the  ridge  of  the  Balkan, 
which  is  here  covered  with  timber.  No  sand  is  found  anywhere  but  at 
the  mouths  of  the  rivers.  Toumefort,  Bnifon,  Pallas,  and  Clarke  hold  the 
opinion  of  the  ancients  that  this  sea  was  anciently  much  mora  extensive, 
and  4^d  not  communicate  with  the  Mediterranean ;  and  that  its  diminution 
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effected  by  the  b«*tilig  of  th^  Tlnttcimt  Bdij^horai  U  iUtm  p«M  ef 
tbe  deluge  nMntioiied  by  Diodotiie  Sicafawy  irfiett  the  weMn  wUsb  coee 
dmreted  tbe  grtet  orientai  plsiitt  of  Tartary»  ndied  fowwde  tiw  Mediler- 
mtean  devastatiiig  the  countries  wfaidi  lay  beftweeil.  t^me  gtvit  nd  dboit 
do  email  riTera  discharge  tbemflelviei  mto  the  Euniie»  whidi  faafe  yet  Im 
one  known  ovdet.  The  qeantity  of  water  tranatoitied  tfarotegh  the  Boi- 
pborof  k  Ihtle  nsore  than  that  whidi  »  discharged  into  the  Black  Set  hj 
anyoneof  Aeronrmoiitheof  the  Danabey  yet  the  Eagfac  does  ■otiaaean 
4ft  depth  or  extent  {  there  mast  thefefoie  exist  sone  erirtenaneaii  outlet 
for  tbe  waters^  or  the  evaporation  mast  be  exeeanTew  The  Enxise 
poaseseoB  tbe  advantages  of  being  qmte  ftee  firofn  rocks,  and  of  tMarim^ 
several  haiiKmte  and  roadsteds  on  tdl  its  coasts  $  yet  every  year  rn'mmau 
frequent  shipwrecks  here  occasioned  by  the  ignorance  and  iiidoleDos  sf 
Tnrldsh  iriariners,  which  greatly  increase  the  expense  lyf  frright.  It  ii 
partly  for  this  reason  that  the  Turks  prefer  small  craft  to  lai^  ships  for 
coasting  this  sea,  loading  them  indifferently  with  all  goods  which  offer. 
If  the  Propontis  and  the  Enxine  were  hi  the  hands  of  an  enligbteoed 
people,  Constantinople  might  becevne  the  emporitisd  both  of  Europe  sad 
Asia* 

The  Ionian  Sea.']  The  Ionium  Mare^  or  loidan  sea,  foiUis  a  coa- 
siderable  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  extending  between  the  western  coasts 
of  Tuikey  and  the  eastern  coasts  of  Italy;  or  between  the  shores  of 
Albania  and  the  Greek  provinces  of  Livadia  and  the  Morea,  and  the  S.E. 
coasts  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  the  eMtcfn  coasts  of  Sicily.  On  tbe 
N.  it  communicates  with  the  Adriatic  by  the  Straits  of  Otrento,  and  on  Ae 
W.  it  is  united  to  the*  Tyrrhenian  sea  by  the  Straits  of  Messina.  Cepe 
Passero  forming  the  S.E.  extremity  of  Sicily,  and  the  isle  of  Cerigotto, 
Ax  its  southern  limits  and  also  its  widest  part.  It  is  here  about  165 
leagues  in  breadth ;  but  between  Cape  Tomese  in  the  Morea,  and  Cspe 
Spontivento  in  Naples,  its  breadth  does  not  exceed  56  leagues.  Its 
principal  gulfe  are :  that  of  I^^panto  betwixt  the  Morea  and  Lavwfis,^ 
those  of  Arcadia,  Coron^  and  Kolsk3rthia  on  the  coasts  of  the  MoreXy-^-^he 
gulf  of  Arta  at  the  sonthem  extremity  of  Albania,— ^the  gulf  of  Taren- 
tum, — and  the  gulf  of  SquiHace.  The  only  islands  of  importEnce  :n  this 
sea  are  found  along  its  eastern  shores. 

The  Adriatic  Sea,']  This  sea  washes  the  coasts  of  Albania  where  it 
fenns  the  gulf  of  Avlona. 

Rivers. —  7%^  Danube.^  The  basin  of  this  majestic  sttvam  inclodes 
more  than  a  third  part  of  Tm^ey  in  Europe.  We  have  already  described 
the  course  of  this  river  in  our  introduction  to  Germany.  It  receives  tbe 
Aluta  or  Alt  in  Wallachia,  the  Dumbovitxa,  the  Jalonitza,  tbe  Sereth,  tbe 
Frutfa,  the  Save  with  its  tributaries,  and  the  Morava. 

TTie  Maritza.']  The  basm  of  the  ancient  Hcemae  now  the  Maritza, 
occupies  the  greater  part  of  Romelia.  It  rises  in  ^e  Mount  Rulla  belong- 
ing to  the  Balkan-chain,  and  runs  S.W.  to  Edrene,  where  it  turns  S.  and  hSS& 
into  the  gulf  of  Enos.  It  principal  tributaries  are  the  Stanimak,  tbe 
IJsnndscha,  the  Arda,  the  Raska,  tne  Tundscha,  and  the  Erkene. 

The  Drin.']  The  White  Drin  and  the  Black  Drin  uniting  their  waters 
in  the  sandshsJc  of  Scutari,  form  the  Dinn,  Drilo,  or  Drinas,  The  former 
branch  rises  in  Mount  Bora  to  the  N.W.  of  Fotchia,  and  runs  southward 
towards  the  Black  Drin  which  descends  from  Motmt  Spiridion  in  tlie 
sandshak  of  Ochrida.  The  united  streams  flow  westwards  through  the 
sandshak  of  Scutari,  and  after  making  a  sudden  bend  towards  the  S^ 
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«alptf  themnlTM  into  the  galf  of  Drill  or  Dfino.  The  Dtkk  k  MvigaUe 
for  Iwgo  nft«  £nr  «|»WaidB  of  80  mIm;  nd  ialfait  plMo,  it  fl^itii  throng 
oM^BifieantfiMstt  wboae  tuotMr  wnmld  snly  bave  to  sUdo  into  the  bed  of 
the  mer.  Ob  tbis  ieooent  tbe  tows  of  Aleano  would  fottn  ta  excelleni 
depot  for  ihip-tuDber,  bnni^t  down  ftyua  the  mooirtaiM  of  Upper  Allwnia, 
and  wUch  u,  at  tfae  t$xae  tnne,  tbe  best  in  quality  as  well  m  most  abon- 
dant,- South  of  the  Drmo  is  the  Apnu^  aow  Kabroai.  Thisstroam  rises 
ia  the  apex  of  tbe  aagle  formed  by  tbe  Cambaaiait  range,  now  Imolika, 
with  MooHt  Piadas,  here  celled  M omt  Ofomos.  It  itms  N.W.  to  die 
city  of  Annnt  Beli§rad  or  BefM,  asid  after  passiag  by  that  dty.  rans 
aLmeat  dae  W.  into  tbe  Adriatic. 

Oreeiam  SHrgamf.^  FWmu  tbe  pbysical  ceaformatioii  of  its  surface, 
the  rireia  of  Greece  are  necesssrily  snttlL  Those  of  the  largest  size  are 
in  the  N.,  as  the  Sitynum,  which  raas  70  miles  of  a  meridional  courae, 
and  foils  into  the  gulf  of  Contessa^— Tbe  A^tius,  or  modem  Vardar,  may 
be  contidered  as  the  largest  river  in  all  Greece.  From  our  ignorance  of 
tbo  interior  of  Macedoaiay  it  is  impossible  to  fin  its  source,  or  delineate  the 
particalam  of  its  courae,  widi  anything  approaching  to  accmucy.  Its 
gennal  comae  is  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  It  rises  at  the  foot  of  the  ocardian 
aKmntaias,  which  separate  Macedonia  from  Bulgaria,  beyond  ^e  dty  of 
Scupi,  the  ancient  Uaeopieu  The  best  information  Cripps  could  procure 
reepMBCting  its  springhead  was  the  following:  *<When  the  plain  of  the 
Vardar  m  scorched  op  in  summer,  tbe  shepherds  drire  their  flocks  and 
bevds  into  the  coonwy  between  Bosnia  and  Carradar,  and  to  the  high 
momtains  beyond  Csrtadar,  eight  days*  journey  from  Salonica.  Those 
shepherds  relate,  that  in  a  swamp,  which  trembles  when  a  man  walks  upon 
It,  there  is  a  spring  which  rises  from  the  earth  so  as  to  form  a  river  upon 
the  spot  eleren  yards  wide,  from  bank  to  bank.  Soon  afterwards  it  be- 
ooBMs  augmented  by  seven  other  tributary  streams,  (called  rwert  by  the 
shepherds,)  but  the  real  source  of  tlie  Vardar,  they  say,  is  this  powerful 
fountam."  Where  Clarice  crossed  it,  it  tras  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
broad,  and  very  Tapid^— To  tbe  south  of  the  Vardar,  the  combined  streams 
of  the  Lydias  and  Erigone  enter  the  sea.  The  former  of  these  is  now 
called  Kutchuk  Karasu,  or  *  the  Blade  River ;'  and  the  latter,  the  Vistriza, 
having  its  source  in  tbe  eastern  slope  of  the  Pindus,  bdng  separated  from 
those  of  the  Drino  by  an  intervening  ridgc-^^-Soudi  of  these  is  the  HaUae- 
mon^  now  called  the  Indge  K8r88u.-^Farther  south  is  the  fomed  Peneus, 
lh»  boundary  of  Thessaly  and  Macedonia.  The  description  of  this  river 
belongs  to  our  12th  chapter.-^South  of  the  Apsus,  and  north  of  Avlona  or 
Valona,  the  Aaust  now  called  the  Viosa  and  Vcjutaa,  enters  the  sea.  This 
is  tlie  largest  and  longest  river  on  the  coast  of  Albania.  It  rises  on  a  recedii^ 
angle  of  Mount  Pindus,  near  the  sources  of  the  Haliacmon,  the  Peneus,  the 
Aracthus,  and  the  Acbelous,  and  runs  W.  through  the  mountainous  district 
of  Zagora,  or  Stympha,  as  far  as  tbe  ridge  Tzumeika,  the  ancient  Laenmsy 
recdving  streams  from  tbe  opposite  ranges  of  die  Zagora  and  tbe  Tagos- 
taper.  It  then  runs  N.  along  the  eastern  base  of  tbe  Mertdka  range,  as 
fsr  as  the  stupendous  defile  of  Klissoura,  a  place  full  of  majesty  and  bold- 
ness— ^the  ancient  StenH  Pelagonia,  Having  passed  this  narrow  defile, 
it  forms  a  junction  with  the  river  of  Argyro  Castro,  the  ancient  Celydmuy 
just  above  Tepelina,  tbe  birth-place  of  the  late  celebrated  AH  Pasha.  At 
this  junction,  the  combined  stream  is  250  yards  wide,  and  has  a  rapid  and 
violent  course,  with  a  deep  current.  Below  Tepelina,  it  is  joined  by  the 
Beotzay  which  rises  among  the  high  mountains  to  the  west,  filowing  through 
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•  Toy  praliDuid  vattey»  cartncfd  by  difli  of  imwiiMB  hd^bt,  wboe  A* 
stnttifiixlion  of  tho  limettone  ooopoMag  tfaam  is  bsMrtilUly  dbpliiyBJ. 
PanaiDg  its  conne  N.W.  to  Gnulkli,  tiio  ancwt  AmtmHa,  tbe  river 
leares  tbe  mouitniM  a  litUe  befond,  and  oBftva  the  pbiM,  aad 
ito  coone  in  the  mne  diractkm  to  ApoUoma^  now  PoUmay  a  csty 
ted  in  the  wan  of  C«nr  nid  Pompef,  a  feir  miles  befoad  whicb  it 
theiea.  The  nde  of  ibe  CWjrvlniUy  now  celled  the  river  of  Daropvli,  is  very 
extensive  sad  popolons.  The  Celydnvs  hss  a  very  singular  bendiD^oowne. 
Tbe  Kalsma,  tbe  ancient  ThMa$iU$f  and  tbe  river  of  Snli,  sappoeed  to  be 
the  andent  Aeheren  by  HoJUaady  are  not  of  great  note.  The  rivier  of 
Aria  is  a  large  stream,  entering  the  gnlf  of  th«k  name.  Tbe  graar  body 
of  the  Grecian  streams»  are  mere  htwUgM^  and  in  svmmer  ara  neeriy  dry. 

ClimateJ}     The  European  part  of  the  Tnridsh  empire  enjoys  a  dtoDtale 
superior  to  that  of  almost  every  other  Enropesn  region.     The  si'asowi 
succeed  each  other  with  the  greatest  regularity ;  and  the  atiiwjetihete  is 
extremely  salubrioos  and  friendly  to  the  human  constitataoa.     In  several 
of  the  large  cities,  indeed,  the  plague  is  a  frequent  viatant ;  hot  this  dread- 
ful ctistemper — if  it  originate  in  the  nature  of  the  compted  almoB|^eve  in 
large  cities— owes  its  pn^sgation  and  its  augmented  virulence  to  the  notions 
of  the  Turks,  who  imagine  that  every  precaution  to  avoid  it  is  needless, 
and  who  consequently  expose  themselves  without  scruple  to  infp>rtioB. 
llie  dimatA  of  Greece  compared  with  that  of  Spain  and  Italy  in  tbe  cor- 
responding latitudes,  is  distinguished  chiefly  by  having  the  peculiarities  of 
an  inland  region  in  a  higher  degree,  that  is,  the  extremes  of  summer  and 
winter  are  more  severe.     The  annual  average  quantity  of  ndn  in  Atdca^ — 
which  has  a  drier  atmosphere  and  more  salubrious  uniform  temperature 
than  tbe  rest  of  Greecoi — ^is  about  21  or  22  inches,  and  the  majdmiun  of 
heat  in  each  of  the  foor  years  ending  with  1807,  was  104%  99*,  93%  94*. 
That  of  cold  was  from  28''  to  32*  of  Fahrenheit.    The  mean,  dedoeed 
from  all  these  extremes,  is  63*  5'.     This  very  nearly  harmonizes  with  the 
temperature  of  a  spring  in  the   Isthmus  of  Corinth,  observed  by  Dr 
Clarke,  and  with  the  mean  annual  temperature  given  in  Lealie's  Table, 
which  is  64*  4^.     At  the  southern  extremity,  the  annual  temperature, 
according  to  the  same  authority,  is  65*  3',  and  at  tbe  northern,  60*.     But 
diflforence  of  tempereture  is  more  influenced  by  local  diversities  thsa  by 
the  mere  circumstance  of  latitude.     In  Attica,  which  in  some  places  has 
an  insular  climate,  from  its  constant  exposure  to  the  sea-breexes,  winter 
commences  in  the  beginning  of  January.     About  the  middle  of  that  UKmth 
snow  falls,  but  seldom  lies  for  more  tlnn  a  few  days,  though  it  rests  Uns  a 
month  on  the  summits  of  the  mountains.     February  is  ushcNred  in  by  gentle 
rains,  soon  after  which  is  the  commencement  of  spring;  and  tbe  com, 
which  in  March  attains  a  considerable  height,  is  cut  in  May.     In  the  bo- 
ginning  of  March  the  vines  and  olives  bud,  and  the  almonds  blossom. 
In  the  great  interior  valleys  and  plains,  begirt  with  mountains  and  derived 
of  the  softening  sea-breezes,  the  winters  are  much  colder ;  and  the  sum- 
mers, allowing  for  the  difference  of  height,  are  warmer.     At  Tripolixza  in 
Arcadia,  the  snow  was  found  by  Dr  Holland  18  inches  deep  in  January, 
and  it  sometimes  lies  on  the  ground  six  weeks.     In  the  winter  preceding 
Dr  Clarke's  visit  to  Platea  in  Boeotia,  the  peasants  at  tbe  foot  of  Mount 
Cithsren  were  confined  to  their  houses  for  several  weeks  by  the  snow, 
and  the  ground  was  covered  with  it  when  he  was  there  on  the  8th  of 
December.     This  remarkably  confirms  the  statement  of  Tlmcydides  re- 
specting the  Plataeans,  that  a  great  quantity  of  snow  fell  during  the  night 
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that  they  fled  to  Athens  end  left  their  dtjr^taldiig  the  road  towardalliebes, 
In  order  to  deceive  thdr  enemiee.    At  Joaimiiia,  situated  in  an  upland 
plain  1800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  snow  lies  coosiderably  deep 
dmiog  winter,  and  falls  sometimes  as  late  as  April.    The  lake  on  the  shore 
of  wldch'it  lies  wee  completely  iiroxen  in  1818,  and.  so  firmly,  that  it  was 
eyeryirhere  croased  on  the  ice.    The  summits  of  the  central  ridge  of 
Pindos,  and  most  of  the  Albanian  mountains,  are  covered  with  snow  from 
"tho  beginning  of  November  to  the  end  of  March.    These  various  facts 
show  that  the  winter  in  Albania,  though  shorter  than  in  England,  is  as 
•erere.    Tlie  summer,  however,  is  vastly  hotter,  the  maximum  of  its  tem- 
pemiore  at  Athens  being  from  14  to  18  degrees  higher  than  at  London, 
'wfaHe  Bssotia  and  Thessaly  are  probably  still  hotter  Uian  Attica.    Though 
«]eetitute  of  accurate  data  to  establish  a  comparison  between  the  climate  of 
Gireeoe  and  those  of  Spain  and  Italy,  yet  the  fact  of  cotton  being  success- 
fully  cultivated  in  Macedonia,  and  on  a  large  scale  as  far  north  as  the  lati- 
tades  of  Rome  and  Valladolid — ^where  it  does  not  succeed  in  the  last  two 
Goontries— proves  the  summer-temperature  of  Greece  to  be  higher  than  in 
ettiier  of  these  countries.     The  coldest  weather  in  all  Greece  is  accom- 
panied with  a  N.E.  wind.    The  N.  and  N.W.  winds  are  distingushed  by 
their  eeremty  and  dryness.      The  Zephyr,  or  W.  wind,  is  famed  for  its 
balmy  softnem.     The  S.E.,  the  S.,  and  S.W.  breezes  are  all  humid,  and  the 
£.  wind,  still  retains  the  character  of  a  morning  bi'eeze,  as  described  by 
Aristotle.    The  sirocco,  or  hot  wind  is  felt  in  Greece.    It  blows  from  the 
S.E.,  and  produces  its  usual  effects  on  the  human  frame — 9l  sense  of  oppres- 
sion, a  dull  head-ache,  with  lassitude  and  oppression  in  the  limbs.    Earth- 
quakes are  very  frequent  in  Greece. 

Soil  and  JPiroductions.^  If  the  climate  of  Turkey  be  agreeable,  the 
soil  is  for  the  most  part  no  less  remarkable  for  its  fertility, — ^producing 
spontaneously  many  of  the  most  valuable  fruits,  and  capable  of  being  brought 
to  produce  crops  sufficient  for  the  sustenance  of  a  much  greater  number  of 
inlttbitants  than  it  at  present  supports.  Agriculture  however  is  little  known, 
and  less  practised ;  for  such  is  the  nature  of  the  government,  that  property 
is  extremely  insecure,  and  industry  finds  a  thousand  obstacles  thrown  in 
her  way.  The  only  roads  are  beaten  pathways,  made  by  one  horseman 
and  followed  by  another,  and  every  man  may  make  one  for  himself  if  he 
pleases.  The  only  carriages  are  wooden  planks  laid  upon  rough  wheels, 
called  arubaSf  drawn  with  cords  by  buffidoes  which  are  seldom  used  ex- 
cept for  burden.  When  a  little  labour  has  been  bestowed  on  the  soil,  the 
abundance  of  the  produce  sufficiently  evinces  that  a  more  careful  culture 
would  be  well-repaid.  In  the  northern  provinces  the  pasture  is  luxuriant, 
and  wheat  might  be  raised  in  almost  any  quantity.  In  the  southern  parts 
rice  is  common.  Barley  and  a  kind  of  grain  called  dura  are  likewise  culti- 
vated. Grapes  of  an  excellent  quality  are  produced,  with  abundance  of  dates 
and  olives.  Opium  is  one  of  the  most  important  productions  of  Turicey. 
It  is  the  juice  of  the  black  poppy,  a  plant  grown  in  Carissa,  Ujack,  and 
Jallah,  a  distance  of  about  ten  days'  journey  from  Smyrna.  It  is  sown  in 
November  and  December;  and  in  June  the  plant  forms  a  ball,  which  con- 
tains the  seed.  In  these  balls  incisions  are  made,  from  which  oozes  out  a 
milky  substance,  which  is  collected  gradually,  and  formed  either  into  cakes 
about  the  size  of  a  biscuit,  or  balls  as  large  as  a  four-pound  shot,  when  it 
is  sent  to  Smyrna  in  baskets  of  from  eighty-five  to  ninety  checqnes  each, 
about  the  end  of  July.  A  good  crop  wUl  yield  1,500  baskets,  and  an  or- 
dinary one  from  1,000  to  1,200;  of  which  quantity  it  is  known  with  certainty 
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that  not  aiora  thaA  200  wv  «iad  in  ihe  TfukUb  «mp^ 
of  dMwing  opiniiiy  thon^  slUl  coniiderMl  gwmi  hm%  b  W«i  wnvcnsl 
among  the  poofrie  than  woalil  be  atoagiiiod.  The  beat  qwalifioa  age  wported 
by  tlie  Engliah  and  Amaricasa  lor  ibair  aafwiaie  apaCBlalioiia  t^  Chuamaad 
Tarionaparta  of  the  £aat  Indiea.  In  Greeoey  th8€nltiv«tN>aofc0ffii4MNli9 
generally  rude  and  aloyenlf.  TfaeooaBnionorQpaaKeiriieat»badby,BMtaa»aafl 
rye,  a  very  email  quantity  of  oata,  lice  in manhyapotB^  niUet*  paaa^bcaai, 
tarea,  aeaamam,  aniae,  cotton,  and  tofaaeoo.  Tnnitpa  are  eonSmtd  to  gar^ 
dens,  and  potatoea  are  wholly  nnknown.  Com  aovn  in  Noveniber  m  cat 
in  May.  It  ia  aometimea,  howerer,  aown  aa  late  aa  April,  and  reaped  ia 
tvro  montha.  After  acrop  of  barley,  cotton  ia  aoHMtiniea  aoim  and  naped 
the  same  season.  The  aoil  of  Attica  ia  too  light  for  wheat,  and  hoaeeharief, 
aa  in  ancient  times,  is  still  the  piemling  cMip.  It  doaa  not  appear,  haw- 
ever,  that  the  Athenians  attended  much  to  the  agricoltona  of  their  ova 
country.  ^  Every  man,"  saya  Xenophon,  ''amy  be  a  fiurmer,  no  ait  or  skill 
is  requisite."  **  A  very  good  proof,"  says  Hnme,  **  that  agnenltare  wii 
not  nrach  understood."  The  BMMt  fertile  plaina  are  those  of  Thaawlfr 
Boeotia,  Sieyon,  Argos,  Messenia,  Areadia,  and  Macedonia.  Aeoafdiag 
to  Beanjour,  the  late  French  consul  at  Salonica^  the  soil  of  Maeadania  ii 
superior  even  to  that  of  Sicily.  An  arpeat,  or  an  Engliah  acre  and  afonrdi, 
usually  produces  from  25  to  80  cwt  of  wheat.  In  the  Aicndian  plaias, 
wheat  of  several  kinds  yields  12  for  1 ;  in  those  of  Argos  10  to  1 ;  ia 
Elensis,  the  primitive  seat  of  agriculture,  and  in  Thessaly,  12  to  1.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr  Hawkins,  good  soils  in  favourable  seaaona  prodnee  10  or  12 
to  I,  and  the  best  soils  in  very  favourable  aeasona,  from  15  to  18  for  K 
These  calculations,  if  well-founded,  prove  a  very  high  degree  of  fertility.  Id 
England  the  average  return  from  the  seed,  notwithstaDoing  ita  higUy  im- 
proved agriculture,  is  believed  not  to  exceed  9  for  1.  The  vary  best  soib 
there  yield  from  6  to  7  quarters  of  wheat  per  acre,  or  from  24  to  28  c«rt; 
but  from  ordinary  soils,  the  average  produce  per  acre  is  only  abeot  20 
bushels,  or  10  cwt. 

Animals.^     The  Turkish  dominions  are  not  deficient  in  thoae  kinds  of 
cattle  and  beasts  of  burden  which  are  common  in  other  parts  of  Europs. 
The  horses  are  improved  by  the  Arabian  breed :  and  are  conaequeatly 
elegant  of  form,  spirited,  and  active.     Mules  and  asses  are  ninch  used ; 
and  die  breed  of  both  is  more  perfect  than  any  where  else  in  Europe. 
Cattle  are  not  scarce ;  but  the  beef  is  said  to  be  inferior  to  that  of  conn- 
tries  farther  to  tlie  west.     Sheep  are  found  of  various  kinds,  and  the 
mutton  b  said  to  be  excellent.     The  camel  is  common  in  the  aontbem 
provinces.     The  modem  breed  of  sheep  in  Greece  have  much  declined 
from  the  ancient  in  beauty  and  value.     The  flesh  is  but  indiflerent,  the 
wool  coarse,  and  the  weight  of  the  animal  is  only  from  30  to  50  pounds. 
The  flocks  of  Arcadia  and  Livadia,  those  especially  which  feed  upon  Fv' 
nassus,  are  Judged  superior  to  the  rest.     A  black  woolled  breed  is  very 
common.     In  Greece  as  in  Spain,  the  flocks  migrate  from  the  inland 
mountains  to  the  low  valleys  near  the  sea,  at  the  approach  of  wiaier. 
Attended  by  the  owners  with  their  servants  they  come  down  in  October 
In  vast  numbers  to  the  low  country,  where  they  enjoy  the  right  of  pas- 
ture, and  return  to  the  bills  in  April.     Goats  are  numerous,  and  are  shorn 
along  with  the  sheep,  and  their  hair  is  made  into  sacks,  bags,  and  carpets. 
The  flocks  are  guarded  from  wolves  by  large  and  very  strong  dogs,  supposed 
to  be  the  offspring  of  the  ancient  Molossian  breed*     The  Spartan  dogs  are 
fiuned  for  their  swiftness,  and  the  Molossian  for  strength  and  fierceness. 
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Dr  HiVaid  hnmd  a  giest  deal  of  cantifm  neoeMttry  in  paaaiiig  flocks  of 
■hoap>  from  the  fiePceneM  of  the  laige  dogs  attending  riiem»  aad  in  approach- 
ia|^  at  night  any  cottage  whero  these  ammals  were  k^t.  Attica,  with  a 
anriace  of  only  885  sqoare  miles  English,  or  less  than  a  60th  part  of  all 
Greece^  is  said  to  have  possessed  3,000  oxen,  100,000  goats,  and  60,000 
sheep^  previons  to  the  late  devastating  vrar,  and  yet  it  is  by  no  means  so 
pastoral  a  conntry  as  Albania,  Phods,  or  Arcadia.  Inthe  Morea,  the  oxen 
are  low  in  stature,  with  long  white  hair,  and  w«gh  from  300  to  400  Iba. 
The  eows,  which  are  chiefly  kept  fw  breeding,  give  but  little  milk,  and  are 
exposed  to  jackals  which  tear  away  the  teats,  and  serpents  which  are  said  to 
snckthemilL  Arery  fine  breed  of  oxen  is  found  bChaonia,  in  the  districts 
watend  by  the  Viosa.  These  too  are  probably  descended  from  the  ancient 
bleed  celebrated  by  Aristotle,  ^fian,  and  Fliny,  for  their  strength  and  beanty. 
BofUoesare  nsed  thronghont  the  Morea  in  husbandry,  and  when  unfit  for 
labour,  are  killed  and  eaten.  They  are  handsome  animals,  with  fine  skins. 
European  Turkey  has  few  wild  animals.  The  jackal  is  said  to  be  the  most 
eomoMm.  The  species  of  birds  and  fishes  are  numerous';  but  so  little  is 
known  of  the  natural  history  of  these  provinces,  that  little  can  be  said 
eomeniing  them.  The  Bosphorous  swarms  with  myriads  of  the  finny 
tribe,  the  most  ordinary  of  which  are  the  teombrif  a  species  of  mackerel, 
which  are  dried,  without  salt,  by  the  Greeks ;  pakmedes  and  stavidriOf 
two  species  of  dolphins ;  and  anchovies  and  nUtfiry  which  latter  are 
caught  by  torch-light,  on  iheir  migration  fi^m  the  Black  into  the  White 
Sea,  during  the  autumn.  The  Bosphoiiis  is,  at  times,  enlivened  by  the 
gambob  of  shoals  of  dolphins,  whose  effigies  are  extant  on  the  ancient 
Byzantine  cofais. 

MinerdU^  We  are  informed  by  ancient  writers,  that  several  parts  of 
that  territory  winch  is  now  under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks,  formerly 
had  mines  of  geld  and  silver;  and  these  metals  mi^t,  perhaps,  still  be 
discovered,  were  the  industry  of  the  Turks  equal  to  the  search,  but  at 
present  no  mines  of  those  metals  are  known.  The  only  metals  now 
wruught  appear  to  be  copper  and  lead.  Little  infomation  has  yet  been 
obtained  of  the  mineral  weiUth  of  Greece,  but  from  its  geological  struc- 
ture, it  may  be  inferred  that,  like  Italy,  it  is  rather  poor  in  metals.  It  la 
chiefly  on  the  eastern  side,  where  the  older  rocks  protrude  through  the 
superincumbent  limestone,  that  metaUifisrous  veins  have  been  found.  The 
silver  mines  of  Laurium  in  Attica,  which  were  so  extenuve  as  to  employ 
10,000  slaves,  and  supported  at  one  period  the  navy  of  Athens,  are  now 
completely  abandoned.  Copper  was  sLbo  anciently  found  in  Attica.  Ores  .of 
gold,  silver,  iron,  lead,  and  alum,  were  wrought  in  Euboea,  Melos,  Naxos, 
Siphnus,  and  others  of  the  Cyclades.  Marbles  of  many  varieties  are 
abundant  in  Greece.  Caryopbilus — ^who  published  a  very  learned  treatise 
on  ancient  marbles  at  Utrecht  in  1743 — states  that  the  Greeks  used  41  va- 
rieties of  marbles.  Of  these  the  Pentelican  was  perfectly  white  and  granular. 
That  of  Mymettns  was  mudi  inferior,  and  of  a  bluish  colour  inclining  to 
a  blackish-grey.  It  was,  however,  so  much  esteemed  in  the  days  of  Xeno- 
phon,  that  temples,  altars,  shrines,  and  statues  wpre  made  of  it  thronghont 
Greece,  but  especially  at  Athens.  Another  variety  was  from. Mount 
Phellins  in  Attica.  The  Tenarian,  black  and  green ;  the  Corinthian,  varie- 
gated, but  chiefly  yellow;  the  Atmcian,  in  the  vicinity  of  Tempo,  an4  on 
the  slope  of  Ossa,  green  and  white ;  the  Parian,  of  the  purest  whiteness; 
die  Thasian,  like  Fkrian;  the  Carystian,  green,  variegated  with  spots;  the 
Melian,  yellow;  the  Chian,  variegated;  the  Tyrian,  white,  from  Mount 
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Lebanon ;  the  Atracian  mariile  is  tlie  Verde  Antieo  of  ihe  Itafian  hpidns. 
It  may  be  proper  to  renilirk,  that  the  dty  oJF  Alrakia  at  the  entnnee  of 
the  gotge  of  Tempe,  was  on  the  site  of  the  modem  Ampelakib,  wherednt 
Gpecies  of  marble  is  still  found,  and  that,  consequently,  Ampelskia  ii  not 
die  ancient  AmphHochioy  as  Dr  Holland  thought,  deceired  by  the  simikrity 
of  the  two  names :  Amphilochia  being  a  dty,  or  rather  district,  in  Aor- 
naniA,  and  not  in  Thessaly.  The  miurbles  of  Faros  and  Psntelievi  tie 
highly  crystalline,  and  were  employed  in  the  finest  woiks  of  scolptiire  vA 
aichitecture.  The  marble  of  Naxos  only  differs  from  that  of  Thaaoi  nd 
i^tfos  in  exhibiting  a  more  advanced  state  of  crystallitttioa,  and  the  Dsr- 
bleof  Carrarein  Italy  diffen  from  Ptarian  in  bemg  milky  and  leas  oyildliBs. 


CHAP.  III.— POPULATION^MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS-RE- 
LIGION-^LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

FopuUUionJ^  It  is  extremely  <tifficnlt  to  estimate  even  appraxinstiTely 
the  population  of  such  a  country  as  Turkey,  whose  moral  and  peliticil 
institutions  differ  so  widely  from  our  own,  where  no  oensoa  has  been  Viken 
in  recent  times,  no  registers  of  deaths  and  birth's  kept,  and  die  mnalNr  of 
houses  is  unknown.  Two  general  censuses  of  the  whole  empire  were  indeed 
taken  by  order  of  the  goyemment  in  the  16th  and  the  begimnng  of  Ae 
17tb  century,  but  their  results  are  not  now  known;  and  tfaoogh  they  wen, 
they  would  not  greatly^  assist  us  in  estimating  the  probable  amount  of  tlie 
existing  population.  In  the  StaaUhandhuche  for  1816,  the  popolalMB  of 
the  whole  Ottoman  empire  was  calculated  at  24,072,000  souk.  Liedrtoi- 
stem  estimated  it  in  bis  Statistical  Tablies  of  1819  at  24,880,000,  «m1  Gii- 
bei^  the  same  year  at  24,000,000^  Supposing  the  houses  to  be  as  tUaly 
scattered  as  in  the  less  populous  parts  of  Spain,  Malta  Bran  says  the 
population  of  the  empire  may  amount  to  between  26  and  30  ■alliiai* 
Hassel,  in  1816,  calculated  it  at  24,000,000 ;  and  Baron  Hmboldt  at 
25,330,000.  But  in  the  elements  of  these  calcnlatioiis  we  find  nry  greet 
discrepsmdes;  one  geographer,  for  example,  assigns  6,000,000  to  Am 
Minor,  another  estimates  Uie  population  of  that  part  of  the  Taikisb  en* 
pire  at  12,000,000 ;  equally  wide  are  the  discrepancies  in  the  different 
cskulations  of  the  population  of  Egypt.  Agami,  with  regard  to  the 
European  portions  of  the  Turkish  empire,  the  Statistical  Manual  for  1816 
-reckons  it,  inclusive  of  Greece,  at  9,482,000 ;  Crome,  in  his  sarrey  of  th 
political  strength  of  Europe,  at  only  6,700,000;  aiid  Lindner  at  5,390,000. 
.  It  is  certun  ^t  the  increase  of  population  in  the  fine  andfertileooanm 
composing  European  Turkey  b  greatly  checked  by  a  fanatical  retigisa, 
and  still  more  by  the  horrible  despotism  of  a  semi-barbarafos  gorennncat, 
neyertheless,  Nature  showers  her  blesnngs  with  such  a  prodigal  hand  bo^ 
that  in  despite  of  these  mighty  obstacles,  several  provinces  are  very  pops* 
lous,  and  we  are  inclined  to  regard  Haasel's  approximation  of  11,600,000 
--though  connderebly  above  Balbi's  estimate  in  1826->-as  probably  pnttf 
near  the  truth.  This  population  Hassel  ^tributes  in  the  foUowiag 
manner  s 

The  whole  of  Ancient  Greece,           ....  8^000,000 
The  IsUuids,  Kirid,  and  Galipoli,  but  exdusive  of  the  small 

AsiAtio  islands, 600^ 

Bosnia.                                                                                     .  1/)0(MW> 

Wallachia  and  Moldavia,                           .  1.50(^)00 
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Ancient  Thrada,  with  the  tiro  capitals,    .  2fi00fl00 

Ancient  Bulgaria,        ......       1,500,000 

Total,    11,600,000 

The  ooQDtiy  might  certainly  mainttta  a  popvktimi  four  timea  man  nmnevb- 
ous  withent  heing  ovnntoeked;  and  indeed  maf  hare  done  ao  in  the 
hiilUnnt  epoch  of  the  Bysaatine  empire.  M.  Jonmrd<^^who  in  hia  Staiit^ 
h^riMijff/aTVrfftfitfyeatimatea  tfaewhok  popnlatton  of  EorepeanTWkeyat 
1 1»240,000  aoiui  remarka  that  the  mean  nnmher  of  inhahitante  of  thia  em> 
pire  ia  bat  at  the  rate  of  294  indtvidnab  per  aqaafeleagne,  whilat  the  nnmher 
in  France  ia  1,200,  in  England  1,600,  and  in  the  Netherlanda  and  Lorn- 
baidy  2,000.  In  order  to  makea  U9y  m  mam  of  90,000  or  40,000 
mooy  the  i^le  popnlatton  fit  to  bear  anna  ef .  a  country  much  larger  than 
Sicily  or  Belgium  would  he  required  ia  thia  empire. 

Reapectiag  the  population  of  Ancient  Greece,  it  ia  imponible  to  form 
any  aatiHfactory  condnaion  on  the  discordant  atatemento  collected  by  a 
Wallace  or  a  Hume.  No  auffideat  iiata  euBt^  if  ever  such  were  given  by 
tha  aadenta*  Nuaiefona  errofa  have  crept  into  the  numerical  espreaaiona 
ia  the  text  of  ancient  authoia,  aad  die  dliatinctiona  of  citizena,  akTea,  and 
atraogeri,  have  increaaed  the  difficulty.  Suppoatng.  the  text  in  Atbenieua  to 
be  genuine,  the  population  of  Attica  aaMnanted  to  524^000.  There  were 
21,000  citizens,  aad  10,000  atraagers.  Allowing  to  each  of  these  a  wife 
aad  taro  children,  we  hava  the  number  of  free  peiaona  124,000,  and  the 
slarea  400,000,  or  624,000  for  the  aggregate  population:  which,  upon  a 
superficies  of  885  square  milea,  would  gi?e  593  persons  to  a  square  mile* 
It  nraat  be  ramaiked,  however,  that  this  was  far  more  than  the  country  of 
Attica  itself,  could  poaaibly  aupport ;  aad  that  the  Athenians  were  in  the 
habb  of  conatantly  importing  immense  aapplies  of  grain  from  Sicily,  Egypt, 
and  the  Enzine,  or  Black  Sea.  This  is,  of  course,  no  criterion  by  which 
to  estimale  the  population  of  Ancient  Greece.  Ofives  were,  indeed,  an 
article  of  daily  food,  bat  could  never  be  the  ataple  article  of  subsistence,  nor 
support  such  a  number.  Hume's  estimate  is  <mly  284,000  souls.  Another 
mode  of  calcalatioQ  may  be  adopted.  The  Spartaas  were  the  only  power 
in  Greece  who  regularly  used  their  Helots  or  slaves  in  their  armies,  and 
whose  force  may  be  therefore  adopted  as  a  criterion  of  their  whole  popula- 
tion* They  sent  off,  Lacedamonians  and  Helots  together,  50,000  men  tb 
fight  the  Persians  at  Plataa.  The  men  were  collected  and  sent  off  in  a 
day  or  two,  and  as  the  Messeniaas  were  soon  after  in  a  state  of  revolt,  we 
amy  conclude  that  none  of  that  nation  were  in  the  army.  If  this  army 
be  aupposed  to  contain  one-half  of  the  malea  fit  for  war,  or  one-eighth  of 
the  whole  population,  that  of  Laconia  would  be  400,000,  and  that  of 
Pebpoaneaua,  on  the  same  ratio,  would  be  2,000,000.  When  Pbulus 
.Amiliua  conquered  Macedonia,  150,000  men  in  Epirus  were  sold  for 
slavee.  If  we  estimate  these  at  one-fourth  of  the  whole  population,  as 
they  were  probably  all  thoae  who  were  of  military  age,  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  ancient  Epirua,  the  most  bairen  and  mountainous  district  in  Greece, 
would  be  600,000.  Estimating  the  population  of  ancient  Greece  north  of 
the  isthmus  of  Corinth  at  three-fiftbo  of  the  density  of  Peloponnesus,  it 
would  amount  to  8,500,000.  This  is,  however,  mere  conjecture,  and 
almoat  tantamount  to  a  confession  of  total  ignorance.  Respecting  the 
modem  population,  we  are  nearly  in  equal  ignorance.  This  only  we  can 
be  avd  to  know,  that  the  numbers  do  not  amount  to  one-half  the  ancient 
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pei)rolalioD.    The  estiimle  of  Beanjonry  who  compntM  the  modeni  pops* 
lalioa  at  1,920,000  for  Maoedonk,  Theanly,  Greece  Proper,  Epinia,  and 
the  Mores,  is  hy  far  too  small,  thoftgh  his  estimate  has  till  of  late  hsen 
generally  followed*    His  Bnmbers  areas  follows:  Mscedooia,  700,000; 
Thessaly,  300,000 ;  Epims,  400,000 ;  .£tolia,  Fhods,  and  Bceotia,  200,000; 
^ttiea,  20,000 ;  Peloponiiesiis,  800,000.     The  popnkftioa  of  the  Mom 
eoffered  dreadfally  in  1770,  when  the  :RiiflBiaas  indted  the  Moreoto  to 
fierolt,  by  landing  a  small  force.    No  less  than  300,000  ate  smd  to  hate 
perished  by  the  hands  of  the  Albanians,  who,  to  the  number  of  80,000, 
Ipder  the  pasha  of  Bosnia,  entered  the  pokiinsala,  pat  erery  tiring  to  firs 
md  sword,  and  drove  die  Rnssiaas  to  their  ships.     On  this  acoomt  Bean- 
jour  eatimates  the  population -at  the  above  redoeed  immber*     But  it  in- 
creased considerably  afterwards ;  and  accordingly,  Foaqaeryh^  the  lale 
French  consul  at  Joannioa, .  estimated  it  at  420,000^  indndiiig  15,000 
Turks,  and  4000  Jews,  but  the  late  revolutiomiry  war  must  haw  again 
greatly  reduced  it.    Beanjour,  also,  does  not  appear  to  hate  inchided  in 
Epirus  the  tract  watered  by  the  Bielo  Drino  and  the  Manso  Draio,  or  evmt 
Northern  Albania  or  lUyria ;  and  the  researches  of  Hobfaonse  and  Holhuid 
have  shown  that  the  parts  of  this  country  whidi  he  did  indiide;,  me 
more  populous  than  he  imagined.    The  parim  of  Joannina's  territofies. 
bounded  by  the  limits  Dr  Holland  has  assigned^  contained  26^000  aqove 
miles.  The  population  of  this  territory  he  estimaSed  at  2,000,odo,  Fompe* 
ville  states  it  at  1,500,000.    It  is  impoanhle  to  decide  which  oi  the  two 
estimates  comes  nearest  tlie  truth,  unfurnished  as  we  are  with  docaaataits. 
If  we  add  to  the  2,000,0Q0  of  Dr  Holland's  estimate  420,000  for  the 
Morea,  100,000  for  Attica,  Boeotia,  and  EuboBa,  600,000  for  Maeedema 
CBclttsiTe  of  the  Joannina  pashalik,  200,000  for  the  padialik  of  Seoiarit  or 
Nortfaem  Albania,  and  80,000  for  the  Cydades,  we  shall  hate  3,400^000 
for  the  entire  populaUon  of  Greece.    This  population  is  very  nneiinally 
dirided.    In  the  southern  parts  of  Macedonia,  in  the  eastern  parts  of 
Thessaly,  and  in  the  central  and  southern  parts  of  Albania,  it  appeaia 
to  be  densest.    Acarnania  is  almost  a  desert.     CEtolia  is  thinly  peopled. 
Attica,  including  Athens,  has  not  more  than  25  or  SO  persons  to  the  square 
mile.     The  plains  of  Argos,  and  the  mountainous  region  of  the  Mainsiy 
are  the  most  populous  parts  of  the  Morea. 

.  Turks,^  The  population  of  European  Turkey  is  of  Tcry  mixed  de» 
scent.  The  Turks  properly  so  called — although  they  form  but  a  very  aaoall 
proportion  of  the  population, — Shaving  the  dominion  of  the  country,  take  the 
precedency  of  all  the  other  tribes.  They  are  the  descendants  of  a  people 
who  still  inhabit  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  and  the  steppes  of  Upper 
Asia.  They  are  a  fine-looking  race  of  men,  seldom  below  the  middle  siae^ 
with  lofty  foreheads,  dark  eyes,  finely  cut  features^  and  limbs  cast  in  the 
Grecian  mould.  The  full  form  of  their  limbs  may  perhaps  in  some  mea- 
sure be  attributed  to  their  loose  mode  of  clothing  themselves,  which  leaves 
the  body  free  from  those  ligatures  so  common  among  their  western  naigfa- 
hours ;  but  the  personal  e]^;ance  of  the  Turk  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  mix- 
ture of  different  blood  in  his  constitution.  Arab,  Grecian,  and  Fenian 
blood  all  flow  in  the  veins  of  an  Ottoman,  and  conspire  to  make  him  the 
handsomest  of  human  beings.  Of  the  women,  the  countenances  are  maie 
striking  than  the  form  or  l^e  gait.  Both  the  latter  are  probably  hurt  by 
their  confined  mode  of  life  which  deprives  them  of  that  kind  of  exerne 
which  alone  can  bring  the  human  shape  to  perfection,  imd  by  their  manner 
of  sitting  which  is  said  almost  invariably  to  induce  •  habit  of  elooping. 
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JhtTMutMwUbkAewmeAtBi^e^^thiA  the  Idstories  of  the  15th 
centny  attrilmte  to  then.  They  aie  indoletit  in  time  of  peaee,  hat  when 
wv  rooMi  them  diey  become  inftirialed.  They  rob  and  opprem  the  myas 
or  infidels,  hot  are  friendly  and  obliging  towards  strangen;  they  detastale 
▼illagesy  bnt  they  found  and  endow  hospitals ;  they  keep  their  oaths,  bnt 
trani|de  on  every  prineq^le  of  pnbUc  law ;  they  are  soaoeptible  of  feelinga 
of  hononr,  bnt  oompastimi  is  a  stranger  to  ^eir  breasts ;  they  dethrone 
and  atraagle  their  saltans,  hot  are  great  advocates  for  monarchy.  Althongfa 
nnrefined  and  sensoal  in  their  ideas  of  pleasore,  they  are  moderate  in  its 
enjoyments ;  and  starting  from  the  lap  of  loxorioasness,  they  snbmit  to  thd 
severest  privations  withont  grombling*  They  are  good  relatives  and  hns- 
bandsy  and  polygamy  is  fiir  from  being  in  general  nse  among  tbem«  A 
harem  is,  to  most  of  them,  only  an  object  of  loxory  and  ostentation.  In- 
hnman  in  their  vindictiveness,  they  freqaently  carry  their  exalted  friend- 
ship to  a  point  of  heroism.  Their  cowage  manifests  itself  sometimes  in 
a  chindroos  heroism,  and  on  other  occasions  in  a  stoical  indifference. 
Here  they  are  seen  courageously  precipitating  tfaemaalves  on  the  enem/s 
ranks,  without  regard  to  mnnben;  and  there  they  sirffer  themselves  to  be 
stcangled  with  a  pipe  intheir  mootb.  They  (^ange  exile  for  a  palace  with 
the  utmost  mng  froid;  and  consider  themssKea  on  every  occasion  as  the 
slaves  or  agents  of  unalterable  and  immutable  &te.  ^ 

'  Some  Earop«ui  tnTellers  bays  indulged  e  lieeoM  in  deawibing  tbe  TniUdi  efaa- 
meter,  eerminly  beyond  the  limits  of  candid  or  jadiclooe  obeerration.  Tbe  Tarki, 
urn  the  other  faand,  it  mutt  be  oonfeased,  too  often  demean  thenwdvet  towards  all  Earo- 
paaoa,— whom  they  generally  term  FimnU  in  a  manner  very  repognimt  to  tbeee  ideas 
of  urbanity  and  decorum  which  prevail  in  civilized  or  pdisbed  nations.  Much  of  this 
Is  eertainly  attributable  to  tbe  genius  of  their  religion,  and  to  that  spirit  of  intolerance 
whieh  their  prophet  thought  proper  to  ineuleate  as  the  perfection  of  Mnmulman  virtue. 
Cottdoar.  however,  must  force  us  to  admit  that  tlie  aversion  for  infidels  generally  dis- 
played throughout  Turkey  has  by  no  means  been  unprovoked  by  tbe  conduct  of  our 
ancestors,  as  well  as  by  the  impudence  of  individuals,  and  the  conduct  of  modem 
gnvemments.  Mahomet  undoubtedly  oommencsd  his  career  with  an  avowal  and  per- 
emptory inculcation  of  the  principles  of  intolerance.  Still,  however,  we  may  P«ase 
before  we6m)pletely  assign  to  religious  causes  alone  the  dislike  which  all  classes  or  Ma- 
faomedane  have  continued  to  evince  towards  EUiropeans  through  the  lapse  of  so  many 
centuries  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  persecution  and  violence  were  alikethe  eha- 
raeteristlcs  of  the  Catholic  diurch  and  tbe  Mabommedan  mosque,  durinc  the  dark  and 
barbarous  period  at  which  the  rdigion  of  the  latter  was  established.  Mahomet  hlm- 
aelf  appears  to  have  been  inclined  at  tint  rather  to  oondliato  than  exasperate  the  €3iria- 
tians  and  Jews  of  Asia.  He  admlto,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  divine  mission  of  both 
their  great  prophets;  although  he  places  his  own  alleged  commission  as  pre-eminently 
aopsrior  to  Iwta.  Whether  we  ought  to  attribute  thh  to  a  policy  friiich  waa  mersly  d^ 
sirona  to  aoeumulate  strength  and  gain  time  before  prooseding  to  eztremltissy  er  whether 
he  was  really  willing  at  first  to  compromise  with  both  of  those  sects,  it  is  difilcult  to 
gnem  and  impsaslble  now  to  determine.  The  former  opinion  seems  to  be  asoet  ceneietent 
with  the  subsequent  achievemento  of  this  devastating  apoetle.  He  waa  pradafaBed  king 
at  Medina  in  the  year  687,  and  died  in  6SS :  and  It  was  not  until  the  £9th  of  Jiayt 
I4SS,  that  Constantinople,  the  capital  then  of  the  Greek  empire,  was  taken  by  storm. 
But,  although  no  part  of  Europe,  the  peninsula  of  Spain  eatoeptod,  bad  been  governed 
by  Mussnimen  previous  to  this  period,  yet  contests  between  the  jBuropeaneand  Asiatics^ 
led  on  by  chiefs  alike  furious  and  alike  intolerant  and  rapacious  on  each  side,  had  fre- 
quently occurred  on  the  soil  of  Asia  itself.  These  wen  the  famous  crusadss,  or,  aa 
the  Eomiah  deigy  wera  pleased  to  designate  them,  tbe  holy  warn.  Now  the  Euro- 
peans, in  these  sanguinary  contests,  wera  undoubtedly  the  aggressoia ;  for  at  this  period 
the  Greek  empire,  though  threatened  and  even  invaded  by  the  Mahommedans — then 
termed  8aracen»-^wM  still  in  existence,  and  ite  European  provincse  entirely  untouched 
by  thoee  warlike  Asiatics.  Indeed  no  plea  of  actual  a^reasion  was  thovst  neestsary 
by  tbe  princes  of  tills  formidable  confederacy,  which  embraced  tbe  whole  centra  and 
west  of  Europe.  The  only  pretence  was  the  recovery  ci  Fblcstine,  or  the  Holy  Land, 
and  especially  the  holy  city  of  Jerusalem  and  the  sspn)chra  of  Jesus  Christ*  from  the 
power  of  tbe  Mabommedan  Infidels.  The  first  of  thsse  crusades  oommenoed  In  lOfii ; 
but  the  scene  of  contest  was  too  remotely— tbe  means  of  transportation  in  these  ages  too 
difficult,— and  the  treasures  of  the  Christian  princes  too  slenderly  replenished«-*te  admit 
of  penevering  in  so  exhausting  and  froitlsss  a  fnjidOL    The  C^urlnian  powsn  wen 
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The  linws  of  Ihb  Tiiakf  is  to  wBlMmami,  f»  ilnart  to  nfMt'  no  fv- 
ticnkr  detaiplioo.  The  bead  h  cor^nd  witli.«  tnrbsn^  eonpoitd  «f  • 
kind  of  cnp  aummnded  by  nmny  fokfa  of  dolh.  Of  ihe  tubna,  the 
and  fonna  are  ^ittemely  muDoroaa:  each  aiaa  and  form  indiffiatmg 
thing  in  the  rank  or  condition  of  the  wearer*  This  part  of  dns  ii 
never  bud  aaide  hat  for  the  porpoae  of  going  to  akep.  Ilia  Twioih  gpr- 
inenlsy  unlike  thcae  of  the  weatem  Eoropean  nalionay  are  looae  and  fleirag; 
The  lower,  parte  of  the  body  are  oorered  with  wide  drawen,  er  lathcr 
trowBere.  The  abirt  baa  wide  aleoFea  without  wiiatbanda ;  orar  thb  ii 
worn  a  kind  of  wide  ?eat  bound  with  a  aaah ;  attd»  above  aJI, » long  fiuw' 
ing  gown.  The  bead  is  shaTen  exc^  a  small  lock  upon  the  caawn:  bat 
the  beard  is  worn  long»  and  frequently  artifidally  dyed.  On  the  feat,  ia- 
atead  of  ahoeay  are  worn  sUppen,  which  when  they  enter  m  house  ars  al- 
ways left  at  the  door.  Though  this  be  the  most  common  drees  amsug  the 
Turks,  dresses  entirely  difierent  are  by  no  meana  unfreqoent.  Difaist 
professions,  particularly  the  military  and  learned  flosses,  are  diatingvidisd 
by  peculiar  habits;  and  different  nations  are  known  by  wearing  decfaes,  if 
not  of  a  particular  fonn»  at  least  of  a  particular  colour.  Sumptuary  kui 
are  in  foroe,  rsgnlating  die  colour  of  the  clothes,  the  colour  of  the  siqipas 
or  boots,  and  the  siae  and  colour  of  the  turban.  To  infringe  these  ksrt 
is  extremely  dangerous  for  a  Turk,  and  ia  almost  certain  deatmctioa  to  a 
Christian,  although  the  present  sultan  has  succeeded  in  reducing  the  mili- 
tary costume  to  something  approaching  the  European  garb.  The  fensle 
dress,  like  that  of  the  men,  consists  of  long  loose  flowing  robes»  and  diffcn 
not  materially  from  it  in  form.  The  bead,  instead  of  a  tuihan,  is  cofSfsd 
with  a  stiff  kind  of  cap;  but,  with  regard  to  this  part  of  the  body  le« 
unifonnity  prevails  among  the  women  than  among  the  men.  When  a 
female  appears  abroad,  the  veil  is  indispensable,  and  so  diBguiaee  her,  thst 
she  cannot  from  her  appearance  be  Imown  even  to  her  most  intinate 
friends.  A  lady  cannot,  even  in  the  presence  of  her  husband  or  aaoclnr 
female,  appear  unveiled  before  a  physician,  or  have  her  pulse  felt,  except 
through  a  muslin  sleeve;  though,  in  cases  of  great  danger,  the  law  relsxei 
its  severity,  and  allows  a  lady  to  unveil  to  show  her  eyes  or  her  tongue. 

Manners  and  Cuitomt,']  A  Turk  generally  takes  more  pkaaore  ia 
decorating  his  horse  than  himself;  and  displays  his  wealth  in  the  licfaoesi 
of  bis  mountings.  Grandeur  in  Turkey  cannot  be  displayed  without  a 
great  number  of  servants;  smce  no  domestic  will  undertake  mora  tins 
one  simple  office,  and  on  no  account  can  be  induced  to  extend  his  exertion 

therefore  compelled  to  sboiidoii  the  attempt;  and  Snallj,  after  noesMmpM  ktfK 
aod  bloodshed,  to  leave  mattere  deeolation  alone  exeevted— -exaetiy  at  tbejr  had  teoad 
thorn.    The  details  of  theee  sancainary  erents  will  be  better  reserved  for  aoelbtf 

{ilace ;  they  are  only  slightly  touched  upon  here  as  causes  which  oontrlbotcd  noch  t» 
nflame,  if  they  did  not  actually  create,  those  violent  animosities  which  have  ss  knf 
marked  tho  intereoorso  of  Christians  and  Mabommedana.  Nor  is  it  at  aU  woodcdoi  thrt 
violent  national  pnjndioes  should  exist  among  a  people  so  ignorant  and  so  bigotted  m 
the  Mahommedans.  A  vulgar  Englishman  and  Frencnman  are  always  ready  to  iadulfs 
themselves  in  vulgar  abuse  of  each  other's  habits,  and  country.  This  too  ms  bsen  e»- 
easioQed  by  the  rrequent  wan  in  which  these  countries  have  been  involved,  aod  tit 
emulation  which  subsists  between  them.  But  Is  the  case  mudi  different  amongst  tbsH 
united  under  a  common  government?  Is  not  the  accent  of  a  Scotchman,  or  the  buUi  of 
an  Irishman,  the  perpetual  otject  of  an  uneducated  Englishman 'a  mirth ;  whilst  hii 
grammatical  inaccnractea,  misapplications  of  the  letters  \  v,  and  w»  and  other  deris* 
tions  from  correct  pronunciation,  equallv  excite  Uie  rlslbiUty  and  sarcasm  of  Us  prorin- 
dal  nelchbours  and  fellow-^ubJects  ?  Civilization  must  hav«  made  high  pragnsSfhi' 
deed,  where  strangers  may  not  oeoasionaliy  be  enoeed  to  both  ridicule  and  Insalt.  Nsr 
do  all  our  travellers  agree  in  stigmatising  the  Turks;  many  of  them  in  csntrHt  to 
these  pictures,  present  us  with  even  exalted  pictures  of  honour,  integrity,  and  idelity 
*SBongst  theoe  people. 
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to  ft  i]if|Mtt  (1116111  for  wUdi  he  ww  imH  pitffitfaUurly  IdrocL  No  donfe^c, 
myn  DaUsvrayt  perfamu  mora  tium:  ano' office;  this  serTea  the  coflfee, 
and  that  handa  tho  impkiii)  Imt  iio*Odierpmey  om  cofnmaod  any  other 
oorrice.  The  wngea  of  these  aefvattta  are  ttoft  h^h.  The  greatest  expense 
in  keeping  them  seems  to  he  the  famishing  them  with  dothes  sufficiently 
gimnd.  Cleaidinesa  is  enfotved  upon  the  Turks  by  their  neligion,  which 
declares  ireqnent  ablations  to  be  absohitely  necessary.  It  is  somewhat 
aingdar,  therefore^  that  some  have  attributed  the  prendence  of  die  plague 
in  the  fairge  Torkiah  dttes^  to  the  uncleanliftess  of  die  Turkish  mode  of 
linng«  Ilie  truth  is,  that  not  only  the  Tarlcs»  but  all  other  Mahommedans 
are,  in  their  mode  of  life,  much  more  cleanly  than  the  generality  ofChris- 
tiaiia.  hk  eating,  no  people  can  be  more  moderate.  TMr  food  is  simple; 
and  IB  seldom  taken  to  excess.  Rice  forms  die  principal  ardcte,  and  is 
dreased  in  ▼arious  wa3rs,  sometimes  with  mutton  and  fowl,  but  oftener 
without  either  of  them.  The  hands  are  washed  before  and  after  erery 
aneal ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  a  short  form  of  ptayer  is  repeated.  Coffee 
k  generally  used,  and  is  swallowed  widiout  either  milk  or  sugar.  In 
drinkmg,  if  they  were  stricdy  to  adhere  to  their  religion,  the  Turks  would 
be  much  more  abstemious  thsm  the  Christians ;  but  wine  is  now  geneially 
naed  except  by  the  most  superstidous.  Many  make  no  scruple  of  drink- 
ing it  m  public,  and  few  leftise  it  in  private. 

The  general  abstemiousness  of  the  Turks  is  nominally  eliforced  by  the 
Ramadhan,  of  yearly  hst ;  but  is  rather  destroyed  than  aided  by  the  way 
in  which  that  fest  is  obserYed,  The  Ramadh^  continues  a  month,  and 
reyolves  through  every  month  of  the  year.  During  the  whole  period,  the 
most  perfect  abstinence  is  enjoined  from  sunrise  to  sunset ;  to  taste  even 
eold  water  would  be  to  transgress  ibe  sacred  law.  This  injoncdon  is  said 
to  be  rigofovsly  obserred ;  but  as  the  law  which  enjoins  it,  mendons  die 
time  of  sunrising  and  sunsetdng,  as  containing  the  period  during  which  the 
feat  is  to  be  observed,  the  Turks  rery  ingeniously  suppose  that  no  indul* 
geoce  can  be  wrong  that  takes  place  between  sunsetdng  and  sunrising. 
After  the  day  has  been  loitered  away,  therefore,  in  a  state  of  complete  in- 
scdvity,  at  sunset  every  Mahommedan  abandons  himself  to  gaiety  and  every 
apedee  of  indulgence.  Among  the  wealthy,  pardes  are  formed  for  every 
eTening ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  night  is  spent  in  pleasures  not  the 
most  temperate,  till  the  returning  morning  brings  along  with  it  a  new  ob- 
l%Bdon  to  sobriety.  The  lower  ranks  have  also  thefa*  pastimes,  and  spend 
their  nights,  if  not  with  eqmd  elegance,  at  le&st  with  as  much  happiness, 
aa  their  superiors.  The  Ramadblm  is  succeeded  by  a  festival  called  Bei' 
ramy  which  is  the  season  of  univenal  jollity  to  all  ranks.  Every  one 
dresses  himself  with  all  possible  gaiety  and  splendour.  The  places  of 
public  resort  are  continually  crowded;  and  the  various  ranks  betake  them- 
selves to  those  amusements  for  which  they  have  the  greatest  inclination. 
During  this  festival,  and  others  of  a  similar  kind,  the  modes  of  diversion 
are  net  less  yarious  than  in  other  countries.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  so 
large  a  proportion  of  Turks,  having  Ho  ostensible  mode  of  living,  no  pro- 
Hession,  and  no  apparent  income,  contrive  not  merely  to  subsist,  but  to 
support  an  external  appearance  of  opulence,  amid  all  this  dissipation  and 
indoleace.  Every  avocation  that  demands  intellect,  Mr  Madden  observes, 
is  followed  by  a  Christian;  every  trade  which  requires  any  extraordinary 
energy  of  mind  or  body  is  usurped  by  a  rayah.  The  Jews  and  the  Ar- 
menians absorb  no  small  share*  of  the  riches  of  the  Stste  as  bankers  and 
money-brokers.    The  Greeks  and  Copts  act  as  secretaries  and  factors  to 
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jbeimgdmB^m^pmiiimimlywaAtndmmAnM  m>1ing;^<wniiniiilitiay, 
pipe-boringt  svrard<^lishiiigy  and  slk-weiviiig  are  m  the  liaiidB  of  lib 
Tarka ;  and  yet  the  latter  apend  a  gieat  part  of  their  tbDeeaaBtering  fiem 
ea£%  to  cafr6,  iieqnently  •apport  time  or  fow  wivesy  and  addom  hSi  t» 
■port  a  aplcpdid  ioit  of  clothet  at  the  Bekam. 

Among  the  giaver  and  moie  intelligent  individnala,  an  anmwment  pre- 

Taik  of  a  Tory  pleaaing  and  olten  inttraetife  kind.     This  coneiata  in 

listening  to  atory-telleray  wIm^  with  the  meet  agreeaUe  vivacity,  and  often 

with  all  the  charms  <tf  wit  and  haneory  repeat  eastern  tnlesy  and  make 

sarcastic  remarks  on  the  manners,  and  sonaetimes  on  the  politics  of  tdie 

times*     Their  other  amosements  are  said  eometunes  to  be  lesa  d^fmfied, 

and  more  consonant  to.  that  indolent  dispoeition  which  has  beon  atmVrated 

to  the  Tories.    It  ii  not  nnoommon  to  see  aged  raeoy  of  the  gravest  and 

most  venerable  aspect,  swinging  in  a  drcnlar  modon  in  seats  anspended 

by  long  poles  from  an  elevated  wheeL    Thia  amusement  liaa  certainly  the 

recommendation  of  innocence,  bat  shows  to  what  ridicnloiis  dufts  diat 

man  is  sometimeB  reduced  for  amnsenient  whose  mind  remains  in  an  nn- 

coltivated  state.    Besides  those  amnsementa  which  are  famished  to  them 

by  othera,  the  Tories  sometimes  endeavoor  |o  amose  themselves  by  cngi^- 

ing  in  varioos  games :  their  most  frtvoorite  are  dranghts  and  chees.  Gvws 

of  hasard  are  fmbidden ;  and,  if  they  ever  ventore  to  engage  in  them,  they 

are  carefol  to  avoid  betting  lest  thay  shook!  be  led  to  altercation  and 

qoanela.     Nothing,  to  a  Tork,  appeara  more  lidicaloas  than  to  wall^ 

either  for  amnaement  or  for  health.     Seated  on  a  carpet  in  a  cross-legged 

posture,  or  reclining  onder  the  shade  of  a  tree,  he  pasaea  whole  days  ia 

amokiug  tobacco,  aq>piiig  coffise,  or  liatening  to  a  moaical  instroment  per- 

petnally  repeating  aome  fiavourite  tune.     Hence  Eoropeana  have  almoet 

onivermlly  characteriaed  the  Toria  as  an  indolent  and  an  inactive  race; 

and  in  eome  cases  the  Toric  is  really  indolent ;  in  others,  however,  his  <&- 

poaition  aeems  to  be  completely  altered.     The  Turk  on  horMback  has  no 

reafmhlanfe  to  the  Txuk  rediniag  on  his  carpet ;  he  there  assomes  a  vig- 

oor,  and  diq^kys  a  dexterity,  wluch  few  Europeans  would  be  capahle  of 

emulating ;  no  horaemen  surpass  the  Turks,  and  with  all  the  indolenoe  of 

which  they  are  accused  no  people  are  more  fond  of  the  violent  exerciae 

of  riding. 

Smolong  is  a  species  of  luxury  in  which  the  Tuks  almost  univenally 
indulge  themselvea ;  the  chief  exception  bang  in  the  caae  of  yoong  wo-> 
men.  '*  In  hie  pipe,"  aaya  Dallaway,  **  an  opulent  man  ia  extnmely 
aumptuoua ;  the  head  muat  be  of  pale  amber,  the  atick  of  jaamine  wood, 
with  the  berk  jNeeerved,  and  the  bowl  of  a  delicate  red  day,  manu&ctored 
at  Burgaa,  in  Romdia,  and  hig^y  ornamented.  According  to  the  dignity 
of  the  amoker  ii  the  length  of  hia  pipe,  often  aix  or  aeven  feet,  whoi  it 
ii  carried  by  two  of  hia  aervanta,  from  place  to  place  with  much  ceremony; 
and  the  bowl  ia  aupported  by  wheela,  as  an  dd  to  aupreme  indolence.  In 
the  summer,  for  greater  coolneaa,  the  atem  of  the  pipe  ia  covered  with 
cotton  or  mualin,  and  moiatened  with  water.*' 

To  procure  the  pleasures  of  inebriation  without  having  recourse  to  forbid- 
den liquora,  the  Turka  aometimee  make  uae  of  opium, — a  vegetable  substance, 
which,  when  need  in  a  certain  quantity,  exdtea  in  the  mind  the  moat 
pleanng  images.  If  the  quantity  be  somewhat  greater  than  the  dose  to 
which  tiie  person  has  been  accustomed,  it  frequentiy  brings  on  fits  of  the 
most  frantic  rage ;  and  thia  drug,  like  dl  other  inebriating  substances, 
tends  to  undermine  the  hedth  of  him  who  uses  it  with  too  much  freedom. 
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In  •U.lh»tog».«iliflib  nwiy  noifci  ilinumi  ave  ooutatiy  ape»  wkFe  doAe 
audi  •piaia  itiay.«i  any  lime  be  pramwed.  The  liw  of  this  4rag>  henever 
ie  aeiil  lo  hme  been  fioaDMiiy  oMwh  joore  ejrtBUBire  Ikes  el  pneeat ;  it  is 
evea  ffriefiltted  hy  long  lesideiils  ss  the  eoaelary  thel>thnNiighcHit  the  Tudbi 
«if  eU  ebuisee  ^here  eie  neS  abcvee  2  in  IM  wim  use  tUe  peinwoBB  dseg. 
Dr  Webb  jtemMto  she  eMsose  i^tnde  of  a  Twk  le  ilifEsr  fross  a  Fcaiik» 
evistt  in  his  most  Mating  hahils.  ^  The  beeseaesl  to  the  Uarber's  sho{>," 
Beyehe>^<«8siapBO|9Msaef  baiMiB9»  andthve  meaaaaa  wtUmg  Sioitn 
eoHM  imentery.  Ail  the  psrasBS  I  ssnr -engaged  wese  weskiag  in  a  umui- 
ner  oppeaite  to  enr  nsegn  The  besber  pnhed  the  Bssnr  horn  him — oass 
dsawB  it  lo  him ;  the  oaipenlery  on  ihe  4MiMinry,  diev  ihe  savr  to  him,  Sm 
oU  the  t^elh  wens  eel  in  .oniapnshas  it  iinm  hin^  for  all  theteethaie  set 
ont;  the  meson  sat  vhile  he  kid  the  slenea  onia  alvnays  stands;  the 
msibo  wnite .on  his  head,  and  4tom  righl  to  left— ome  alenaya  wntes  onn 
desk  or  teUe,  and  from  left  to  ngfat ;  bnt  the  most  lidioaloas  diffiHenoe 
•jdsled  in  the  aMmner  of  bmldii^  the  hooao.  We  begin  atthe'bottom  and 
finish  to  the  top ;  this  house  was  a  fiame  oi  amod  addoh  the  Turks  began 
at  the  top»  and  the  apper  rooma  won  finished  and  Inhahitedy  while  all 
below  was  like  a  lantbom.  HowoYor  absaid  dMse  minntiB  may  appear 
to  yon,  they  are  trsits  of  Tnrldsh  chafacler  whieh  focm  with  other  things 
a  Btiildng  peoaliarity.  It  is  now  moro  than  four  osntaries  siaoe  diey 
erossed  the  Hellespont,  and  transported  themselves  from  Asia  to  Ensepe' ; 
dnriiig  aU  that  time  they  have  been  in  eonstant  oonlaet  arith  Enropesn 
habits  and  mannen,  and  at  tioMs  even  penetrated  as  far  fw  Vienna,  and 
so  occapied  the  very  centre  of  Christendom*  Yet,  while  all  the  people 
aronnd  diem  have  been  advanoing  in  the  BMffoh  of  iqiproYemeal,  in  Taiioas 
ways,  they  have  stood  still  sad  reiased  to  move ;  and  sach  is  their  re- 
pugnance to  any  assimilation,  diat  almost  all  the  men  who  hata  at- 
tempted lo  improTO  them,  have  fallen  victtms  to  their  temerity,  or  the 
Tuiks  themseWes  have  perished  in  resiBtanoe ;  and,  with  yery  few  ex- 
ceptions the  great  body  of  them  are  at  this  day,  the  saaae  puerile, 
pre^ndiced,  illiterate,  natraetaUe,  aadslubbocu  race  that  left  the  moantaiBs 
of  Atai.  And  so  indisposed  are  th^  to  amalganwte  with  as  in  any  way, 
lliat  they  still  preserve  a  mariLoddistinetion  in  dm  greatest  as  well  as  in  the 
minutest  thingi!— not  only  in  sdenee  and  fiteiatufe,  but  in  the  Bsovemeat  of 
a  saw  and  a  rsaor." 

PofygaaMf-^Turkish  Har0nu,']  Bnt  dm  cireamslaaee  in  which  the 
Tarks  chiefly  differ  from  other  Europeans,  is  one  which  is  sanctioned  by 
thenr  religion,  and  which  has  been  establisbed  among  the  eosloms  of  many 
eastern  nations :  it  will  easily  be  peioeived  that  we  aHude  to  the  practice 
of  polygamy.  According  to  the  instittttions  of  the  Koran,  every  Mussul- 
man may  have  four  adves,  and  as  many  coaoabima  as  he  can  affiwd  to 
maintain.  Reasoning  from  this  article  of  their  creed,  and  isspicssed  with 
an  idea  of  eastern  vdnptuousness,  many  Euiopeana  am  of  opinion  that 
every  Turic  has  a  seraglio,  in  which  are  immured,  for  the  pleasure  of  thsir 
nmster,  fear  wives  and  an  indefinite  namber  of  female  slavee.  Bat  sach  a 
condasioa  is  not  quite  correet.  Nataro  assures  us  all  that  the  hunmn  heert 
can  be  sincerely  attached  to  only  one  female  at  one  time ;  and  we  era  like- 
wise convinced  that  in  the  attachment  of  the  heart,  must  he  sought  the 
greater  part  of  the  pleasure  arising  from  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes. 
The  Mahommedaas  are  not  lem  convinced  of  this  truth  tl^m  we  are ;  aiad 
they  are  not  always  so  great  enemies  lo  their  opa  felicity  as  to  eacba^ge 
happinem  with  one  for  a  state  of  indiffenmce  arith  awny.     Few  yoaag 

II.  .      3  u 
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Tmks,  whose  feelings  si«  yet  lively)  aod  whose  hearts  are- ooDBeqvBBffy 
d^dble  of  stneere  attachment,  have  more  than  one  wife.  The-  pfactics 
of  polygamy  is  chiefly  confined  to  those  whose  wealth  induoes  theai  ts 
assnme  an  appearance  of  gnndenr  t  or  to  those,  who,  having  paawd  the 
age  of  afieetion,  vainly  endeavoor  by  variety  to  revive  those  passions  vrfakh 
nature  has  begun  to  extinguish.  "  A  Torldsh  lady  of  frshioD,*'  says  Mr 
Madden,  **  m  wooed  by  an  invisible  lover;  in  the  progress  of  the  oowrtship 
»  hyacinth  is  occarionally  dropt  in  her  path,  by  an  unknown  hand;  and  the 
female  attendant  at  the  bath  does  the  office  of.  a  Merenry,  and  talks  of  a 
certain  Effendi  demanding  a  lady's  love,  as  a  nightingale  aspiring  to  the 
affections  of  a  rose  1  A  clove,  wrapped  up  in  an  embroidered  hsndker- 
chief,  is  the  least  token  of  condescension  the  nightingale  can  expect;  but 
a  written  billet  donx  is  an  implement  of  love  whid&  the  gende  rase  is 
unable  to  mannfecture.  The  &ther  of  the  lady  is  at  length  solicited  for 
her  hand,  and  he  orders  her  to  give  it,  and  to  love,  honour,  and  obey  her 
huaband ;  in  short,  they  are  married  by  proxy,  before  the  Cadi,  and  the 
light  of  her  lord's  countenance  first  bemns  on  her  in  the  nuptial  chamber. 
This  change  in  her  condition  is  one  which  every  spinster  envies ;  if  she 
be  the  only  wife,  she  reigns  in  the  harem  over  a  host  of  slaves ;  if  there 
he  two  or  three  more,  she  shares  with  them  the  delights  of  domestic  svray. 
EvBiy  week,  at  least,  she  is  blessed  with  a  periodiod  return  of  her  hus- 
band's love;  he  enters  the  harem  at  noonday ;  and  at  sunset,  afiter  the 
fetigue  of  sauntering  from  one  baaaar  to  another,  and  from  the  public 
divan  to  the  private  chambers,  he  perfonns  his  evening-«blutions.  One 
obsequious  lady  fetches  a  vial  of  rose-water  to  perfume  his  beard, — another 
besn  a  looking-glass,  with  a  mother-of-peari  handle, — another  cairies  sb 
embrndered  napkin, — and  supper  is  brought  in  by  a  host  of  slaves  sad 
servuttts,  for  in  most  harems  the  ordinary  attendants  have  -access  to  the 
women's  apartments.  •.  The  women  stand  before  him  while  he  ents,  and 
when  he  finishes,  a  number  of  additional  dishes  are  brought  in  for  the 
ladies,  whose  breeding  consists  in  eating  with  the  finger  and  thumb  only, 
and  not  in  devouring  indecorously  the  sweetmeats,  of  which  they  are 
exceedingly  fond.  ■  When  supper  is  removed,  and  the  servants  diasppear, 
there  are  few  harems  where  small  bottles  of  rosoglio  are  not  produced,  and 
of  this  liquor,  I  have  seen  the  ladies  take  so  many  as  three  or  four  little 
glasses  in  the  course  of  ten  minutes.  One  of  the  female  slaves  generally 
presents  the  pipe  on  one  knee ;  and  sometimes  one  of  the  wives  brings  the 
coflbe,  and  kisses  the  band  of  her  lord  at  the  same  time ;  this  ceremony 
every  wife  goes  through  in  the  morning,  none  daring  to  sit  dovra  in  his 
presence  but  such  as  have  the  honour  of  being  mothm ;  :but  in  the  even- 
ing, there  is  very  little  etiquette,  and  very  licUe  truth  in  the  assertion  of 
Pouqueville,  that  '  the  Turin  retire  to  their  harems  without  relaxing  die 
least  particle  of  their  gravity.'  The  reverse  of  this  statement  is  near 
the  truth ;  the  orgies  of  the  evening,  in  most  hsrems,  sre  conducted  with 
all  the  levity  of  licentiousness,  and  the  gravity  of  the  Moslems  totally 
disappears ;  their  roars  of  laughter  are  to  be  heard  in  the  adjoining  houses; 
and,  in  my  opinion,  the  gravity .  of  the  Turis  during  the  day  is  cmly  the 
exhaustion  of  his  spirits  from  previous  excitement." 

Turkiih  JBetihf^]  Oar  readers,  who  have  doubtless  heard  mudi  of  the 
luxury  of  Turkish  baths,  will  be  amused  with  Ci4>tain  Frankland's  account 
of  one  of  the  principal  of  these  establishments :  "  We  were  first,!*  'savs 
he,  "  ushered  into  a  laige  square  antichamber,  around  which  were  numer- 
ous Turks  squatting  and  lying  down  upon  divans,  smoking  their  chibouques 
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and  npping^  sherbet.  UpoD  theee  ■  divans  dirt^'^ookiiig  nmttraeaes  are 
spread,  and  each  candidate  for  the  bftth  is  condiu^ed  by  half-naked  bathing 
men  to  one  of  these  coaches.  Here  he  is  to  undress  himself  and  leave 
his  clothes ;  he  is  snpplied  with  a  wrapper,  a  laiga  cloth  or  towel  to  tie 
around  his  middle,  a  large  pair  of  wooden  dogs  ndsed  upon  two  pieces  of 
wood,  at  least  six  inches  from  the  dirty  and  streamii^  floor,  and  his  is  then 
conducted  to  an  inner  i^artment  (at  the  door  of  uddch  he  leaves  his  wrap- 
per,) underneath  a  dome  lighted  at  the  top,  and  amid  an  atmosphere  of 
steam.  The  sensation  upon  entering  this  horrible  scene  is  the  most  op- 
pressive thing  possible ;  for  such  is  the  heat  kept  up  by  the  stoves  and 
flues  underneath  this  pandemonium,  that  at  first  the  bather  is  entirely  de- 
prived of  the  power  of  breathing,  and  until  he  is  relieved  by  the  copious 
perspiration  which  soon  bursts  out  all  over  him  he  feels  as  if  he  were  go- 
ing to  expire.  The  first  thing  that  strikes  his  eye,  when  he  has  sufficiently 
recovered  himself  to  be  sensible  of  what  is  passing  around  him,  is  a  num- 
ber of  naked  figures  with  shaven  heads,  but  long  top-knots  and  long  beards 
or  mustaches,  lying  about  upon  boards,  undeigoing  the  various  operations 
of  rubbing,  scrubbing,  lathming,'  and  champooing.  The  Turk  yields  him- 
self up  entirely  to  lite  hands  of  the  operator,  who,  leaning  or  stooping 
over  him,  turns  him  over  as  he  would  a  dead  body,  first  lifts  one  limb, 
and  then  another,  letting  them  fiill  again  as  if  they  were  masses  of  inani- 
mate matter,  cracks  all  his  joints  in  succession,  and  thumps  and  kneads 
}um  as  he  would  a  lump  of  clay  or  a  piece  of  dough.  Your  unhappy  self, 
meanwhile,  is  seated  upon  a  wet  and  slimy  board  by  the  side  of  a  fountsid, 
into  which  hot  or  cold  water  can  be  conducted  at  pleasiire.  by  means  of 
two  brass  cocks.  Your  savage-looking  and  naked  tormentor  first  begins 
his  annoyances  by  scrubbing  you  all  over  with  a  kind  of  glove  on  his  i^^ 
hand,  made  of  horsehair ;  your,  delicate  European  skin,  not  used  to  such 
a  scarifying  operation,  peels  off-  in  rolls  upon  your  limbs  and  person,  to 
the  great  disgust  of  yourself  and  triumph  of  your  infidel  persecutor,  who, 
calling  your  attention  to  these  symptoms  of  effeminacy,  knocks  them  off 
with  his  hand  with  an  air  of  contempt.  But  how  shall  I  describe  the 
horror,  which  I  felt,  when  I  found  that  I  too  was  to  be  subject  to  the  cham- 
pooing and  the  kneading  of  my  whole  frame  ?  I  knew  that  it  was  in  vain 
to  rettst,  and  yielded  myself  up,  as  1  should  have  done  into  the  hands  of 
an  execudoner,  with  mingled  feelings  of  disgust  and  resignation;  but 
when  the  garlick-breathing  Moslem,  stooping  over  my  prostrate  person, 
rained  down  upon  me  torrents  of  hb  own  perspiration,  I  felt  that  I  should 
die  with  sickness  and  despair ;  but  I  had  no  remedy.  I  went  through  it 
all  with  the  feelings  of  a  martyr,  and  was  recalled  from  my  dreams  of 
death  and  infemus  by  being  seated  in  a  comer,  and  covered  from  head  to 
foot  in  a  cloud  of  thick  soapsuds,  which,  steaming  into  my  eyes,  nose, 
mouth,  and  ears,  awakened  me. into  a  sense  of  mundane  existence,  and 
comforted  me,  while  I  smarted  all  over,  with  a  feeling  of  cleanliness.  This 
was  rapidly  succeeded  by  copious  ablutions  of  hot  and  then  of  cooler  wa- 
ter. I  now  looked  about  me,  and  saw  that  my  companions  were,  like 
myself,  undergoing  the  latter  stages  of  the  process,  and  perceived,  through  a 
dense  cloud  of  steam,  our  friend  the  chaoush  yielding  up  his  fat  carcass  to 
the  hands  of  the  tormentors.  •  We  could  now  laugh  at  what  we  had  gone 
through,  and  after  a  little  while  rose  from  our  comers,  and,  wrapping  the 
friendly  cloth  round  our  waists,  proceeded  upon  our  clogs  towards  the 
door,  where  we  were  supplied  with  hot  wrappers,  bnt  were  obliged  to 
scrutinize  them  rather  closely,  not  being  all  quite  clean,  and  wore  conducted 
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esch  to  fMt  voadki  tthiAe  Vf^  npoiid  vmU  wis  paraj^mllMi  Hd  dftinly 
BttbMc^,  4n^dog  vfaeHMly  ooliM^  aifi  snMhiiig  tsMfcwi^riW^  It  iamfl  h$ 
idlo#e4  howmeti  tint  ftn  spite  of  tbo  iltig^  Ki4«K  friiieli  »  MNdlg«k>  cin 
iMrdlf  Iml  ef  beiog  inpii^d  upon  fate  ftiM  McflAielKltt  df  A  iTUlMk  teft, 
Aat  the  sonaatimn  predacod,  whm  it  bi  etas  «iAi  dttHog  hb  f«po«o  vpMi 
fail  eoAob,  an  of  the  meet  egmaebte  neliira.  Hi*  hody  feela  qiiste  roetoied 
to  Tifpoiir  ttod  elMtiei«7,  a*d  iktke  m  t  $MMlf  eaedthlftwt  of  hit  efcnk  to 
irhieh  h&  was  before  a  vthmger;  be  fctota  thM  ill  dMhs^tiett  eT  #»  peM 
haa  beeo  reriiowH  id  that  he  has  been  aieat  lki»o<%*ly  eieaiiaed  firem  ag 

oxflomBi  inipiinvreB* 

Tttrkith  Wvmett:]    Woaiea  ire  geneniiy  daoplofMi  in  Tarkey  id  4ie 
nanaceiaeiit  'cv  'doaasaiie  ooaoetfna^^^^i  tiM  eaM  ot  tnv  eBiiitteiBy^^'flaa  la 
working  with  tbeir  taeedka,  partioalariy  M  e^Mtfoldlfiry.    ttey  a^dodl  gio 
abroad  for  tbe  pnrpoie  of  anaidiig  pttvchaalBft,  fliii6&  All  ia  aa  office  tHiM^ 
eivry  Tarknh  #oiiiaar  thinlM  bek>w  her.     llie  dSfl^MH  Midea  ftfte  eiliKr 
tent  ftom  ibe  abopa  ier  tbnr  choice,  tor  they  are  fcpbaghl  in  by  ttfanrant 
femide  tnerahantaw     80  lednod  aife  tn^  notiOM  of  detttecy,  that  liifies 
who  piipie  tfaemseWiBa  upon  the  parity  of  tb«ftr  Muiie^  will  ndl  ▼entnie 
to  wallc  anveiled  in  their  own  gardeiKi  at  all  ^aifr,  tfi^lesa  H  be  trell- 
ascertained  that  no  one  can  intnide  apen  thetow    Wbeft  a  lady  goea  to  the 
bath  she  is  always  accompanied  by  atiier  kMnes  df  the  fiunay,  and  fettowad 
by  ieatale  sbmsa  and  eoauofas;  ainl)  until  fat  adtAnced  in  I!fe^  does  not  go 
to  the  mosqae,  the  la#  diseasing  tHth  h»  atMtadtwee  tipsia  (iiMic  wor- 
ship.   In  ikct,  women  of  ranik  do  not  often  appear  in  fmblic,  bdealiae  h  is 
aafashionahie*     None  bat  poor  women,  therefere,  are  generafiy  to  be  aKt 
with  m  the  streets,  and  tiiey  are  always  teiled,'aad  caiefnl  to  picseii^  tbe 
atraoat  decency  of  appearance,  never  speaking  to  any  dbe.    To  afeaia  at 
a  woman  in  fmblic  is  considered  a  mmk  <M  mlgarity,  and  to  iaaalt  her 
with  an  indeeent  wofd  woald  subjeet  a  man  to  be  eeiaed  by  the  poKee, 
and  have  his  bratas  knocked  oat  in  case  ef  fesistance.    The  potiteness  of 
the  Tttfks  with  respect  to  women  is  very  dlfltereat  from  that  of  Earopeans; 
if  they  by  chince  meet  one,  be  it  even  the  #ife  ef  their  nesfM  tektioa, 
th^  immediately  lam  tbeir  head  aside  not te  see  her;  and  what  tre  sboaM 
consider  as  a  Want  of  civility,  or  even  at  a  mark  of  oontaHipt,  is  imottg 
ihem  a  token  of  deference  and  respKsct.    £very  famRy  Kvte  apart.     Tlie 
basband — snpposed  by  many  to  be  an  abeoltrte  tytant^^-^eannot  et>eii  anter 
bis  own  harem,  when  a  strange  lady  happens  to  be  en  a  virit  to  his  wife, 
ti^hoat  giving  the  gaest  time  to  veil  and  pM^pate  te  recette  Mill.     The 
salte  hiinsrif  wonld  not  dare  to  infringe  ibte  laWi     Neither  men  nor 
tromen  habttnally  eat  together.      Tarkish  women,  Dr  Madden  affiram, 
hoij^ver  high  ibheir  radh,  can  neHber  reaA  nor  tvl4le.    Reiding  and  writ* 
ing  form  no  part  of  the  edacatkm  of  a  w^oittan  in  Taritoy.    **  In  all  my 
travels,"  says  the  Doctor,  <<  I  only  met  one  i^cMmi  who  cdftld  read  and 
write,  and  that  was  in  Damiecta;  she  tl>as  a  Levtulthw  ChiMian,  dnd 
her  pecaliar  talent  was  looked  npen  as  a(MNfidiitf|g  snpetfftnrikn.*'     The 
clmf  amasemeat  of  toe  ladies  donslttB  in  visiting  Hie  pdblic  baola  or  uieir 
lear  relations ;  and  aa  their  visits  are  adt  fteqaeiit,  they  Usttally  stay 
fifteen  or  twenty  days,  and  take  all  tb(4r  yciatf  IslkHdren  ahd  a  few  lAaves 
with  iheitt.    As  every  femHy  is  amdous  to  liave  th^tie  tisits  itstamed, 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  fts  eUton  spent  in  this  pleiiknt  way  attong 
those  individaals  whom  they  inost  love.     TnHcish  women,  ^ven  tbe  sal- 
tanas,  nane  then:  oa^  drildren,  and  woald  aceoanllt  Che  gMtest  aflidion 
to  be  eUiged  to  transfer  the  perA»ttanee  of  this  daty  to  aneAer.     Wlien 
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stckAdbk  Mki|^  tlM»ia  tb  «t(bitt4t  16  tM^  the  ihmb»  wver  oote  ll» Ikhimi 
aord  fa<«  #IVttflftidfi  is  th«  happiest  thin  iMtfi  be  taigteed.  Sbe  it  genetAUf 
some  yowag  slAt«,  who  reeeiYet  her  fheedotn  the  fwy  dvf  the  wmhemke^ 
Ae  office,  and  is  eslM  Sudandy  *  the  metber  of  milk/  or  'iMlk-iiMthcr** 
CoM^Mii  'UMncefolrWBid  as  One  «f  thto  fiBtailty9  ^le  is  tfMled  with  lfa« 
gvvMest  Irttentibn.  Cbikfa^  aM  ctfttimonty  weaned  about  the  age  of 
tweire  <jit  fourteen  months.  The  ebild's  cradle  is  geaendly  ?ery  bsaiti 
fMy  cott^Mcted,  <yf  tralnnt  or  haael  weodi  and  oiMfliented  with  mother^, 
bf-peftri.  Physic  is  generally  prtM^tised  by  women)  who  havo  little  acieno^^ 
bnt  gteat  eiperience.  'throiighont  the  empire  there  are  no  acGow(^imnr9  / 
women  only  officiate,  who  are  styled  Eben-Cadinn.  The  pressMie  of  m 
liian  sft  cm  acc<mcheteeitt  Would  diB|$iisee  the  fiiMBy  6ir  e^r, 

JSt/Mih  ReligioH.J  The  feligion  of  the  Tarks  is  the  Mafaommedan, 
80  named  i^om  its  fonnder  MiAoiiiet.  Its  dbctriaea  iad  riles  ate  piemnl- 
gttted  in  the  Kdran,  a  wild  slid  inoengrtiolis  ftiais  of  truth  and  fable, 
ifeligf ous  filling  and  impiety ;  yet  H  indicates  a  tefy  accurate  knowledge 
of  fatinmn  liritnre,  attd  a  just  perceptiott  of  the  chamoier  of  ihe  deprared 
beings  for  whose  acceptance  it  was  intendeds  In  place  of  the  allegories 
of  Pfltgttnism,  the  high  spirituaKties  Of  Christianity^  md  the  typical  ritual 
df  Judaism,  it  offers  to  the  contemplation  of  its  votaries  the  nsost  tecinat- 
ing  ideas  of  Toluptuous  enjoyment  iii  a  material  Buudhe*  Like  the 
books  Iff  the  Moeai<S  kw,  the  Koiun  is  at  once  the  oiriA  and  eodesiastieiA 
code  of  its  Totaries.  The  Mahommedans  are  dirided  into  two  great  sects, 
▼iz.->-the  foHoWers  of  Omar  and  the  followers  of  AH^  The  former 
udkuowledge  the  four  Khalifs  Abu-bekef,  Omar,  Othmati,  and  Ali  to 
hate  been  the  lawful  successors  of  theb  prophet,  and  beliere  in  the  Sauna 
or  Book  of  Oral  Traditions  collected  by  AUBokharoe ;  whereas  the  latter 
^onoUnce  Abu-beker,  Omar,  and  Othman  to  hate  been  usufpeis,  and 
esteem  Ali  alone  of  all  these  to  hare  been  the  lawftil  suooessor  of  Ma- 
homet. They  dignify  Ali  irkh  the  name  of  ^e  *  Vkar  of  Ood,'  and 
eitfse  Omdr,  witose  name  in  th^iir  thoology  is  used  for  the  name  of  the 
deril.  Ttie  Persians  alone  are  of  the  sect  of  Ali^  aad  eve  negarded  by  the 
Tuiks  and  all  oth^  Midiommedans  as  heretics.  By  the  sect  of  Onmr  the 
Tutkish  Sultan  is  regflided  as  the  Khalif  or  si^tume  head  of  the  MussnU 
man  faith.  This  high  dtgmty  Was  tnnsfefred  by  a  solemo  deed  of  the  last 
of  the  Abairides  in  Egypt  to  Sultan  SeHut  in  1516^  who  thus  succeeded  to 
uH  the  prerogatiyes  of  the  Khalifat  as  the  legitimate  suocessor  of  Mahomet. 
Afl  Mussulmen  beliere  in  the  unity  of  €rod,  and  in  Mahomet  as  his  pro^ 
pbet.  Hie  tommandmeuts  of  the  Mahommedan  kw  ore  five  in  number  t 
▼iz.  1^,  Tlie  obsetTUttoe  of  pfayer  fnMn^)  five  times  a  doyi  2<^  The 
observance  of  the  feast  of  Ramiidbtti  or  Ramadan ;  di^  The  giving  of 
alms  and  other  deeds  of  diarity;  4/A,  The  performing  of  a  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca  (hUiUqae)  at  least  once  in  the  individual's  lifetine ;  and  de^ 
The  obsefvhig  of  external  purity  of  body  (abdedUe).  To  the  observaooe 
of  these  leading  conlmandments  are  added  some  other  practical  injuncsioiia 
irfaidi  are  deemed  of  minor  importmice.  The  prineipnl  of  these  are:  the 
rigotous  obsttrvtutce  of  Friday;  th«  rile  of  dA^umdsion;  and  abstiaence 
htm  wine  und  evefy  fermented  liquor^  ^nd  Also  from  the  flesh  of  porlcy  and 
of  any  animal  which  hte  died  by  suifbcation.  All  these  injuoctioiis  are 
scmpulously  observed  by  Ad  Tulrks,  with  th6  exceptioo  of  that  which  pio- 
hibits  Ae  use  of  urine.  Friday  i^  accounted  a  diay  pecuHarly  sacted  by  the 
Tories,  because  that  on  it  they  believe  their  pttrphet  saved  himself  fom 
his  perseclttots  by  flying  from  Meeea  to  Medina^  with  which  eyout  the 
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MalioiiiBiMiB&  eim  cdM  the  ff^ra'eommtmnd^  the  22d  of  Jvly  eS2 
A.  D.  Tlie  Mosaic  aecouiit  of  the  creetioii  of  the  worid  is  leoeiTed  by 
the  MahomiiiedaQs;  but  they  affirm  that  the  tables  of  the  law,  and  the 
pen  with  which  they  were  wiitten  existed  before  the  cnatkMi.  Thef  eo- 
tertain  a  profonod  reverence  for  angels ;  and  belioTe  m  the  exisleaee  of 
■n  inferior  race  of  spirits  whom  they  call  the  good  and.  evil  geoiL  Ma- 
homet made  his  religioas  creed  subservient  to  the  oonnge  of  his  foUowen. 
To  meet  death  in  fighting  against  infidels  is  the  surest  passport  to  the 
Pundise  of  the  Alcoran,  But  the  details  of  this  extnoidinary  supersti- 
tion more  properly  belong  to  our  account  of  Arabiay  m  which  oonnlry  it 
originated. 

The  supreme  priesthood  and  the  sovereignty  were  united  in  the  person 
of  Mahomet;  the  first  caliphs  preserved  the  same  prerogatives  ;  and  even 
until  this  day  the  authority  of  tbe  Vufti^  or  supreme  interpreter  of  the 
lawy  is  interposed  to  every  act  of  the  sultan.  The  UlemOM  or  doctors  of 
the  law  hold  the  next  ecclesiastical  rank  in  Turkey.  They  form  a  re- 
elected and  therefore  a  powerful  body» — aspedes  of  nobility  in  the  State; 
they  engross  the  most  lucntive  employments ;  the  judicial  power  in  all 
matters  of  religion  is  vested  in  them  alone ;  their  persons  are  sacred ;  and 
their  goods  are  exempted  from  liability  to  confiscation.  To  their  moral 
influence  they  also  unite  the  authority  of  physical  force,  their  numbers  with 
that  of  their  various  dependents  amounting  to  30,000  in  the  city  of  Con- 
stantinople alone. 

'  Among  tbe  various  religious  orders  or  DervisheM  of  the  Turks,  tbe 
Mevievu  and  the  Ectachig  form  tbe  principal  classes.  These  species  of 
rednses  reside  in  tbe  techi  or  monasteries  under  the  direction  of  a  superior, 
and  take  upon  themselves  the  three  vows  of  poverty,  celibacy,  and  obedi- 
ence. The  Mevlevis  do  not  subject  themselves  to  tbe  same  amount  of 
corporal  chastisement  as  the  other  dervishes ;  but  they  spend  a  great  part 
of  their  time  in  a  wild  sort  of  religious  pantomine  or  dance,  which  is 
alwajTS  opened  widi  a  sermon  from  the  superior.  However,  the  Turks, 
notwithstanding  their  high  veneration  for  the  ministers  of  religion,  do  not 
greatly  esteem  the  Monkish  fraternity.  Indeed  Mahomet  foi^ade  the  in- 
troduction of  monastic  orders  into  his  religion,  and  for  300  years  after 
his  death  there  woe  no  Monks  among  the  Mahommedans. 
<  The  magnificence  of  Islamism  appears  in  its  principal  mosques  or  djcmiu 
and  establishments  for  religious  instruction.  These  mosques  are  supported 
from  the  mp/ueiUeaM  or  proper  domains  of  the  church — a  third  part  of  all 
the  conquered  lands  having  been  originally  set  apart  for  this  purpose  by 
the  Turkiah  chiefs-— and  the  vacwd^  which  are  a  species  of  reversion  heir- 
ships. When  the  family  of  tbe  alienator  is  extinct,  the.  religions  become 
ipso  Jacio  proprietors.  The  church — which  never  dies — is  a  constant 
gainer  by  this  instituUon ;  and  this  mode  of  acquiring  estates  is  adopted  in 
the  case  of  reversions  from  Christians  i|s  well  as  Mahommedans,  the  go- 
vereoTS  of  mosques  not  objecting  to  legacies  even  from  infidels. 

Turkish  Language  and  Literature.']  The  language  of  the  Osmanlics 
or  Turks  is  a  dialect  of  the  Toorkee  language,  which  b  the  common 
tongue  of  all  the  Nomadic  tribes,  from  the  Oxns  to  the  Ural  Tan,  and  from 
the  frontier  of  Tibit  to  the  Ciispian  Sea.  It  has  been  erroneously  supposed 
that  the  language  of  the  Turks  is  still  more  barbarous  than  their  man- 
ners. This  is  a  great  mistake ;  as  it  is  inferior  to  none  whether  ancient 
or  modern  in  softness,  flexibility  of  .sound,  and  harmony.  Its  rules  are  so 
admirably,  simple  that  it  seems  rather  to  have  been  formeci  by  an  academy 
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of  leaned  men  thftn  by  a  number  of  emtic  and  iDitemte  tribes.  It  must 
be  remarked  however  that  the  Osmaulic  dialect  is  the  most  corrupted  of 
all  the  dialects  of^the  Toorkee,  because  it  is  most  mhced  with  foreign 
words  and  phrases,  though  at  the  same  time  it  is  the  most  pblished  and 
elegant.  Bat  all  the  dialects  of  that  extmsive  language  very  closely  ap- 
proximate; and  all  the  different  Tartar  tribes,  however  numeroos  and 
widely  scattered,  can  understand  and  converse  with  each  other  by  meam 
of  it.  It  has  every  title  to  be  esteemed  as  one  of  the  most  ie£ned  and 
perfect  of  the  Oriental  languages.  It  is  not  to  be  considered  however  as 
the  very  same  which  was  brought  from  the  wilds  of  Tartary  in  the  9ih 
century  by  the  Turcomans,  or  by  the  Toorkee  tribes  who  accompanied 
Jenghis  Khagan  in  the  ISth.  It  has  received  a  very  strong  infusion  of 
AraJbic  and  Persian  words,  not  merely  in  the  terms  of  science  and  art,  hot 
in  its  ordinary  tissue  and  familiar  phrases.  These  are  all  connected  by  llie 
regular  grammar  of  the  language,  which  is  remarkable  for  clearness,  sim^- 
plicity,  and  force.  Its  style  is  far  less  adorned  than  the  bombastic  Persian, 
and  as  free  from  metaphor  or  hyperbole  as  that  of  a  good  English  or  French 
historian.  On  the  whole  the  Toorkee  bears  more  resemblance  to  the  good 
sense  of  Europe  than  to  the  rhetorical  parade  of  Asia,  and  is  remarkable 
for  its  downright  and  picturesque  naivete  of  expression.  .  It  is  written  in 
the  Arabic  chaiBcter,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Tqorks  soon  after  their 
entrance  into  Persia,  for  they  had  no  alpbi^et  of  their  own.  We  have 
evidence  of  this  from  Haitho  who  wrote  in  the  13th  centuiy,  *  The  logours* 
^oigoors)  says  he,  ^  have  their  own  letters.  The  inhabitants  of  Toorkistana 
are  called  Turcs,  they  have  no  letters  of  their  own,  .but  use  Arabic 
letters,  whether  in  cities  or  camps.' — See  Jauberfe  Turkish  Chrammar, 
Like  the  Arabs  and  Hebrews,  the  Turks  write  from  the  right  to  the 
lefL  The  golden  age  of  Turkish  literature  was  the  reign  of  Solyman  in 
the  16th  century.  It  is  thought  that  the  number  of  works  extant  in  the 
Turkish  language  may  amount  to  30,000;  but  the  greater  part  of  these 
are  merely  comments  upon  the  Koran,  which  is  their  civil  as  well  as  their 
religious  code.  Many  of  the  Turks,  however,  receive  what  may  be  ac* 
counted  a  good  education.  :  They  are  often  well-acquainted  with  the  his- 
torians, the  poets,  and  philosophers  of  Arabia  and  Persia;  to  speak  with 
purity  and  ease,  is  esteemed  an  elegant  qualification ;  and,  notwithstand*> 
ing  the.  general  gravity  of  external  demeanour,  a  sarcastic  and  sprightly 
wit  is  by  no  means  uncommon  among  them.  .  Turkish  ignorance  has  cer- 
tainly been  magnified  in  the  reports  of  Europeans.  It  is  hardly  possible 
to  conceive  that  an  empire  so  great,  and  at  one  time  so  warlike,  should  be 
entirely  destitute  of  any  species  of  literature.  But  the  policy  of  the 
Ottoman  government  has  ever  been  to  limit  knowledge  to  individual 
daeses;  and,  wherever  this  spirit  exists  in  any  government,  the  general 
knowledge  of  the  country  must  decay.  In  the  elementary  seminaries, 
reading,  writing,  and  the  Alcoran  are  taught ;  but  many  places  are  destitute 
even  of  these  sdiools,  and  the  only  instruction  which  the  children  receive 
relates  to  external  religious  ceremonies. 

Lihraries,']  According  to  Von  Hamner,  there  are  in  Constantinople 
35  public  libraries,  of  whidb  some  are  elegant  edifices,  well-filled  with  orien- 
tal manuscripts.  Tliere  are  many  others  throughout  the  country  scarcely 
known  to  any  one,  yet  rich  in  geographical  and  historical  works.  They  are 
generally  attached  to  mosques,  funushed  for  the  accommodation  of  such 
as  resort  to  them,  and  are  constantly  attended  by  a  librarian.  .  The  library 
of  theseiiigUo,  according' to  profiasaor  Carlyle,  who  visited  it,  contains 
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1M4  MS8.  BKMl  of  Atm  Ankle;  §^  m  §m  gooi  Bnini  nid  iMUi 
•ntiMn;  livt  Miioely  a Grodc*  latiiif  ar  Hebww  wofk  of  the  lewl  inpor- 
tinoo.  Of  the  Kem  thaw  are  17  oofnesy  ead  145  coomenlariee  on  h. 
The  ooUeotm  of  tiadttaona  aektive  to  IMioaiel  finn  182  voIums,  end 
Ihfie  ave  8M  worin  oa  Mahoauaedm  jvrkpradniee.  Anneniaa  hooln 
M«  raiaet  Cooelaatuiopley  owing  periiepo  to  the  dettroetioa  oi  ihm  fihiary 
of  tibe  patriowh  by  fife  in  IBM.  Not  king  ago  a  finnan  |mh9nted  the 
eale  of  Anbie»  Peniea,  ot  Tvilddi  Af  6&  to  aon-MiMnilBiMM. 

7%#  raHare.]  At  the  month  of  the  Dandbe,  in  the  Dobradrica,  in 
4he  valleys  of  the  Belhaa,  aad  aroand  the  cepltelt  ooamderable  nambcin  of 
Tartan  eve  located.  They  an  of  middle  alatan,  with  a  fine  flha|ie»  eaMll 
blaok  aad  aqnaanra  eyea,  fresh  oomj^exionsy  aad  dark  anbom  hair.  Hwy 
aaa  a  frank,  hospitable,  mid  peaeefrd  raoe.  Their  dnm  is  oriental  like 
that  of  the  Tniks ;  their  dwellings  an  cleant  and  their  occupation  is  bos- 
bandry  aad  trade. 

7%«  Arwwniami.'}  The  Armenians  in  Earopeaa  Torkey  came  frtMo 
the  sonross  of  the  Eaphntm  aad  Tigris  in  very  ancient  timet.  Hiey 
have  presarred  their  own  langnage,  bat  also  speak  that  of  the  conntry. 
They  have  likewise  a  peoaliar  samd  laagnsga  whioh  is  only  nndentoed 
fay  their  piiests.  They  an  dJstingaished  by  their  oliva  oompleziofi,  livdy 
ayes,  aqailiae  aoae,  regular  featnrssy  aad  slender  shape.  They  load  ia 
gsamal  a  sober  aad  vetbed  life,  and  an  of  avaricious  lisbits. 

Pafmlaiion  pf  Oreeee.']  The  whole  population  of  Modem  Gmeee  it 
compooed  of  three  noea,  Tmka,  Albanians,  aad  Greeks:  equally  ilistHMt 
in  -their  origin,  manner^  and  charaeter.  With  these  an  mingled  a  small 
jiamber  of  Jews,  Armeaians,  and  Walkushians.  In  what  proportion  these 
three  racea  mn  eombiaed,  it  is  impossible  aeeantely  to  determine.  It  is 
leertain  that  the  Tories  an  fewest  in  number.  They  are  roost  nnmeitnis  ia 
Maoedonia,  Thesnly,  and  Ncgropont,  are  thinly  soattered  over  the  rest  of 
<aveece  and  Albania,  and  seanely  exist  at  all  in  the  islands. 

Alktniam§.']  The  Albanians  constitute  the  next  dass,  and  are  wry 
namarons.  As  to  the  etymon  of  the  name,  and,  consequently  the  origin 
of  the  people  eo  denonunated,  tre  an  much  in  the  dark.  A  people  calM 
^Ikiat,  sad  the  city  ABemopoluy  an  mentioned  bv  Ptolemy;  and  tfaedty 
«o  called  is  placed  by  him  in  41*  &  N.  lat.  whilst  the  Albani  are  placed 
north  of  the  Tanlantii.  Tbey  were,  of  ooum,  an  Illyrian  tribe.  Albano- 
polii  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  and  is  assigned  by  him  to  the  district  of  the 
Almopians,  who,  by  Ptolemy,  an  plaoed  south  of  the  Albani.  Then  caa 
he  no  reasonable  doubt,  that  as  both  the  Albani  aad  Albanqiolis  are  de- 
eoribed  by  Ptolemy,  and  the  latter  is  mentioned  by  both  Ptolemy  and 
Fliny,  the  Albani  wen  the  ancaston  of  the  modem  Albanians.  His- 
iory  makes  no  awntion  of  the  extinction  of  the  Illyrians,  nor  of  the  en- 
tranoe  of  a  new  tribe  which  has  since  grown  up  into  the  modern  com- 
taaaity  of  Albanians.  The  Byasntine  historians,  to  whom  we  are  chiefly 
indebSed  for  an  account  of  the  history  and  |HX)gvess  of  tfaisnow  interestiag 
people,  mention  them  at  once  as  the  inhabitants  of  a  part  of  the  region  ia 
which  they  now  dwall«<-4he  high  trect  of  mountains  on  the  frontiecs  of 
-Illjrrioam  and  ACaeedonia.  It  is  probable  that,  on  the  extinction  of  the 
Maeedomaa  power,  always  fonnidaUe  to  the  Illyrians,  and  the  depopulatiea 
of  Epims  and  the  dismaatling  of  all  her  towns  to  Uie  number  of  70,  the 
Illjfrisns  would  gndnally  enoroadi  on  Epims,  iiow  renderad  compantively 
defonceless.  Among  the  Ulyrian  tribes  the  Albani  would  gndnally  gain  the 
aaeeadenoy,  till  the  name  of  Ulyrian  wouU  be  loot  in  that  of  Albaaiaa. 
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In  the  raigii  of  ConrtMntJiie  the  Gtwty  aonlheni  Illyxia,  or  that  pint  whtdi 
bordered  on  the  ancieiit  Epinat,  waa  erected  into  a  prefectnmte  caUed 
JE^pimtt  Nornu*  Hence  the  new  denomination  aerres  aa  a  reaaon  to  ez« 
plain  why  the  famona  Soandeibegt  bom  in  the  Illyiian  proTincea,  aaanmed 
the  title  of  prince  of  Epiraa.  Doring  the  11th  centoiy,  they  bote  a  part 
in  Mime  of  the  wars  of  the  Grreek  empire.  In  the  timea  of  the  aeparata 
principality*  which,  under  the  name  of  Acamania  or  ^tolia,  waa  erected 
by  Michael  Angeloa,  in  the  commencement  of  the  iSth  centmyy  we  find 
them  eiLteiiding  themaelvea  by  a  predatory  warfiwe ;  and  apraading  tbem- 
a^vea  at  uiterTBla  oirer  the  whole  of  EpiroBy  Theaaalyy  &c.  in  the  middle 
of  the  14th  century,  in  spite  of  a  powcnfinl  expedition  againat  them  by  the 
aecond  Andronicna.  They  ennobled  themaelrea  by  the  powerful  reaiatance 
which  they  made  to  the  Turkiah  anltana,  Morad  and  Mohammed,  under 
the  anapicea  of  the  celebrated  Greorge  Caatriota,  who  defeated  the  Tnrlca 
in  22  battlea.  He  ruled  over  the  territory  extending  along  the  coaat,  from 
tbe  river  Bojana  aod  the  Fklua  Labeatea,  or  lake  Schiabak,  or  lake  of 
Scutari,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thyamis,  now  Kalama,  oppoaite  the  ide  of 
Corfu.  It  waa  in  his  days  that  the  designa^on  of  Albania  prevailed,  aa 
the  Albani  of  Ptolemy  were  properly  his  subjects,  and  at  that  time  in- 
habited the  districts  of  Kroja,  Tyrano,  and  Dukagini,  and  to  whom  he  waa 
€:hiefly  indebted  for  his  victories.  The  Albani,  strictly  so  called,  are  at 
present  denominated  Meredid,  and  live  in  the  pashaUk  of  Scutari.  The 
appellations  Albani  and  Albania  are  of  Roman  and  Greek  origin ;  for  in 
their  own  language  they  call  themselves  Amants,  and  their  country  Ar- 
nantlich.  They  differ  in  language,  manners,  and  dress,  from  both  Turks 
and  Greeka,  and  as  a  people  are  greatly  superior  to  both.  Varioua  colo- 
nies of  them  have  setUed  in  Greece,  from  time  to  time,  even  more  than 
four  centuries  since.  It  is  probable  that  many  of  them  have  lost  their 
distinctive  character  from  this  circumstance,  and  become  blended  with  the 
mass  of  the  Greek  population.  The  whole  of  the  peasantry  in  Attica, 
and  the  eastern  part  of  Bceotia,  and  one-fifth  of  the  inhabitants  of  Athena 
itaelf,  are  Albanians.  Tbey  are  found  preserving  th w  distinctive  character, 
and  are  generally  employed  as  shepherds  in  the  districts  of  Elis,  Aigolis, 
Arcadia,  and  Laconia.  In  Thessaly  they  are  estimated  at  one-third  of  the 
population.  In  the  districts  south  of  Mount  (Eta,  as  Doris,  Phocis,  and 
part  of  Bceotia,  they  are  more  numerous.  Considering  the  revolutions 
Greece  baa  undergone,  the  Greek  population  cannot  be  unmixed.  Many 
of  the  mountaineers  may  be  of  Albunian  descent,  or  the  o&pring  of  other 
tribes,  distinct  in  manners  and  character  from  the  people  of  plams.  Mijor 
Leake  remarks,  that  the  Greek  mountaineers  cloaely  resemble  the  Al- 
banians in  character  and  customs.  If  we  suppose  the  Albanian  popula- 
tion to  be  double  that  of  die  Turkiah — and  it  can  hardly  be  leas,  in  the 
risii^  circumstancea  of  the  Albanians— or  1,200,000,  then  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  these  two  classes  in  Greece  will  amount  to  1,800,000 ;  while 
that  of  the  Greeks  may  be  1,600,000  or  nearly  equal. 

The  Greeks^  The  Greeks  are  numerous  in  ^tolia;  and  in  Acamania, 
now  Karii-Bi,  they  form  the  entire  population.  In  Joannina,  the  capital 
of  Southern  Albma,  they  are  the  most  numerous  and  respectable  class  of' 
inhabitants ;  and  in  the  towna  and  villages  of  that  {nvvince,  they  generally' 
constitute  the  basis  of  the  population.  Every  where  the  Greeks  form  a 
conspicuous  part  of  the  population  of  towns ;  and  in  all  those  south  of 
Mount  CEta,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  they  are  the  great  majority  of  • 
the  population.     Now  that  the  Turks  have  been  expelled  from  the  Moiea, 
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no  mimors. 


Ik  GreMf  nMiy  ke  Mid  to  teB  ifeMdn  pq|wilrtfaa,  witb  th» 
«f  a  Ibv  dHtHOt%  wImto  the  AlfaniMw  aiv^  regpol^  Thede- 

fff^M^"**  of  thoaodeot  HelkoM  atill  oakibit  in  their  peraooo  tko  bcaati* 
fcl  ckMioal  ibfiD«  wtioh  iro  adniio  in  tho  irorks  of  macioot  nastan. 
liay  Oio  ^iH  at  giddy»  ▼nciillithig,  wo,  and  bowling,  •»  tfc^  woroia  Ao 
linmof  AldUndM;  bat  they  have ako  promdUiemMhrnool  Ion  gattwt 
Ihaa  their  beroio  anoeeton.  Tliey  have  in  geaend  a  fiao  aad  ikaiiar 
tbapoi  their  aMtiona  am  iiobl%  ikmr  feaftaroe  expreetive,  aad  thoir  droa 
deaa  aad  elcguift.  The  woomo  are  slender,  with  ftae  tetaiaey  aad  laaa* 
sets  foil  ef  dignity;  thoir  oonateaaace  is  ezpresaiFe.  Mr  Rneno*  aiaia. 
^HBs  that  oa  an  ozaaMaatioB  of  the  traits  of  Greek  ctaiacter  peoJiar  to 
each  dietriot,  wo  sladl  apon  the  whole,  fiad  the  seeds  of  aaawroao  Tii^ns, 
bowerer  slightly  deyeloped,  still  diseoaiUe  nader  a  bmss  of  mes;  aad 
whidi«  whoa  proporly  onhiTated,  andev  an  e<|aitablo  govtraaioat,  caanot 
kSl  totiaiso  the  Gioeks  high  ia  the  scale  of  aadoas*  The  Alhaaians  have 
long  siaco  ceased  to  be  ccmsideved  either  Massuhaaas  or  Greeks.  Ia  the 
lima,  a  eloaer  coaaectioa  with  the  ToikS)  aad  rarioas  miaor  caasea,  have 
prodttcoda  chwader  less  amiable  aad  exalted  thaa  that  of  the  RoniDeficb, 
the  iohahitants  of  what  is  now  termed  Easieni  aad  Western  Gteccow  la 
the  Mesaenians,  or  aalives  of  the  eonth-westem  oeast^  the  trsita  of  dehaso- 
aiont  are  peculiarly  pereeptible.  Bat  theve  are  two  siagahsr  exoeptieai 
ftom  theee  vemarks  to  bo  foond  in  the  Morea:  the  infaabilaate  of  Lidla  ki 
Elis,  and  thoae  of  Muaa  ia  the  soath-eastem  promontory.  Tho  fonaer 
are  a  colony  of  Albaaian  peasoatry ;  the  latter  are  the  desoeadants  ef  the 
wdent  Spartaos,  and  seoa  poesessed  of  the  eooMaoa  nrtnes  of  baikriaas, 
accompanied  by  almost  aH  their  vices.  In  the  Hydnots  and  Spesaiots  we 
find  mnoh  to  admare  and  osteom,  especially  among  the  higher  orders* 

CHr§§k  R9iigipm»2  Chriatiaiuty  nowhone  appears  more  degraded  then 
among  tho  modem  Greeks :  they  have  covered  il  with  the  aecwmalaled 
lybaaBS  of  more  than  twelve  centaiies.  TbeGveek  church  never  Mt  the  be- 
nign infloenee  of  general  knewledge,  aor  the  sahitary  control  of  rival  sects ; 
it  never  knew  the  genial  inflnence  of  a  reformatioo,  as  in  ^  west  of  Earope, 
by  which  pcqpecy  itself  was  in  some  moasare  benefitted^  The  crooked 
polky  or  fimalical  bigetry  of  the  Greek  priaees  who  fitted  the  tfareae  of 
Byavitiam,*-^4ho  picas  fraads  of  their  monks  and  papas,  combined  wllh 
the  CDednliftyand'  aaperstition  of  an  ignorant  popakoe,  ameed  bat  never 
ooatroUedy— *bavo>  been  ooBtkiaally  loading  it  with  new  errers^  new  abenr£> 
tiesi  and  now  com^tions.  Though  its  priests  are  nKae  nameroas  thaa 
those  of  aays  other  ch»sh,  ita  litee  aad  forms  iafiaiiely  oemplioBted^  sad 
its  Cuts  and  festivalB  abso^  about  two-thirds  of  the  yearv  it  ie  ecareely 
peaaible  to  trace  one  genuine  idea  of  Christiamty  ia  the  anids  of  either 
the  okigy  or  the  laity,  or  oae  tnut  of  its  influence  oa  their  practice.  It 
is  BOl  easy  to  discrimipate  the  religion  of  the  Greek  chard^  hom  that  of 
the  Bomish»  there  is  so  close  a  similarity  ol  the  one  to  the  other  m  its 
doctrinee,  and  even  in  its  forme.  Tboa^  they  are  profoseed  worriuppers 
^of  Christy  in  opposition  to  the  Mohammedans,  yet  il  is  certain  thai  the 
^^^^vPcNMi(0eii  or  Holy  Viigin  has  more  worship  and  mem  wershippen  than 
'  Ho  who  waa-made  flesh,  and  dwieh  aaioag  as.*^  She  has,  ia  fiset,  sae- 
ceedod  among  the  modem  Greeks  to  the  wemhip  femerly  paid  to  the 
akgin-goddess  Mineraa.  I9  every  cottage  yon  will  find  her  pictuve,  with 
a  kuqi  buming  before  it.  In  the  number  of  ite  sacraments,  the  invooatioa 
of  saints,  the  belief  of  the  lyal  presence,  auricular  oonfessioD,  maaeee  aad 
pmyea.  far  the  dsady  the  Greek  church  agrees  pe»4et)y  with  that  of  Rome. 
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The  Encliaral  is  adminialeied  to  iiew«boni  mfants ;  and  the  dram  or  i^ 
Gfed  unction  being  a  part  or  appendago  of  tbe  baplitaial  ecwaayi  m  eob^ 
otitiited  for  oonfimation.  Th6  eacraiBent  of  the  Emditimian  or  Helj  Oil 
ia  not)  like  the  ektranie  unction  oC  the  Romish  ohnrefa,  eonfined  to  the 
dying,  hut  adminiBtered.to  devout  penons  upon  the  aligfateit  maiadyy  or 
^ten  in  perfect  health*  On  Holy  Thanday,  the  Greek  ArehbiBbopy  liki^ 
tbe  Popoy  .washes  the  fset  of  12  priests  or  monies.  It  is  not  certain  wbo^ 
tber  the  Greek  chnrch  admits  of  a  puigatory,  at  least  in  the  sbom  sense  as 
the  Roman  Gadiolios;  and  the  Greeks;  themselvesy  at  the  present  day,  are 
too  ignorant  to  be  able  to  tell.  Tbe  most  palpable  diffiirenoe  in  the  eyes 
of  the  common  people,  between  the  two  communions,  is  that  the  Greeks 
abhor  the  Popish  images,  and  employ  only  paintings  in  their  churches. 
The  number  of  lasts  and  tetinds  among  them  is  enormous.  The  seealar 
Greeks  have  four  lents,  and  tbe  Caloyers  or  monks  bare  two  more.  The 
first  of  these  secular  fasts  lasts  two  months,  tbe  second  forty  days,  the 
third  is  yariabkB  in  its  length,  and  the  fourth  lasts  from  the  fiisl  of  Angwit 
to  the  festival  of  the  Assumption.  Every  Wednesday  is  a  fast,  because 
it  was  OB  that  day  Judas  received  the  money  for  betnymg  Christ ;  and 
every  Friday  ia  kept  in  remembrance  of  the  cructfisdon.  A  vast  number 
of  saintB*  days  are  also  observed ;  so  that  of  the  idiole  yeoT)  there  are  only 
idMmt  180  days  free  of  festivais  oi  iasts^  Their  clergy  are  made  up  of 
two  bodies :  the  monksy  and  tbe  PtqtadeB  or  priests.  Both  are  eitremely 
ignorent.  They  are  moreovor  exosssirely  numerous;  and  the  people, 
who  are  eitremely  credulous  and  supersttdous,  are  entirely  imdi^  their 
influence.  In  Albania  the  priests  are  much  less  nnmsrons  and  vMk 
less  respected.  All  dasses  are  devoutly  attached  to  the  doetrines  of 
their  church,  and  hold  other  sects  in  such  contempt  that  they  rsgafd 
themselves  and  the  Russiani  as  tbe  only  Christiana  The  ftiw  well* 
informed  men  among  them  are  generally  sceptics,  or  lean  that  way:  m  hai 
always  been,  and  always  will  be,  tbe  case,  where  religk>n  is  debased  by 
absurdities  which  shock  the  undentandmg  of  all  those  who  are  disposed 
to  think  for.  themselves. 

The  Greek  Synod  and  PairiarehJ}  Tbe  Greek  syno^  at  whosi 
head  is  the  patriarch,  is  composed  of  10  arebbisbops  chosen  by  the  primate> 
who  cannot  alone  decide  in  any  affidr  whether  civil  or  ecclenasticali  not 
even  nominate  to  a  vacant  see^  without  the  consent  of  the  synod.  Whea 
the  clergy  are  dissatisfied  with  their  petriandi  they  memorialize  the  Porte^ 
and  demand  the  departure  of  their  superior,  with  whieh  demand  the  sultan 
immediately  complies,  enjoining  the  synod  to  cboosea  new  bead,  whose  alec* 
tion  he  cotifirms*  The  iWte  never  otherwise  deposes  tbe  patriarchy  unless, 
as  in  a  recent  case,  it  be  on  the  chaige  of  higfa«troason«  The  patriareh  arid 
.ardibishopa  pay  annually  into  the  imperial  treasury  Sd^OOO  piastres.  The 
patriarch  has  a  certain  jurisdiction  in  civil  afiain^  taking  eogniaanea  of 
will%  marriases,  divorces,  and  even  minor  offences  committed  by  memben 
of  the  Greek  church.  He  holds  a  court  in  his  own  honse^  aad  has  a 
prison  to  which  be  can  consign  any  Greek,  lay  or  dericaL 

Greek  LangtMge'}  The  modem  Greeks  speak  a  langoaga  resembiiag 
that  of  their  ancestors  in  almost  every  respect ;  but  time,  conquest,  slavery, 
aad  the  barbarism  of  agea*  have  introdaced  some  new  terms,  mid  altered  the 
rules  of  syntax  in  certain  points.*    The  Greeks,  however,  understand  pretty 

*  In  the  Rotnsto  Siplubet  the  tadie  aoand  U  gtven  to  do  few«r  thso  5  letters,  or 
emnMnsttoiH  of  l«ttttt ;  %  i> »,  li,  m»  are  sll  pronouDoed  alike,  as  the  soand  of  the  e  in 
me;  m  and  e  are  botb  proaouDced  io  the  Mune  maoner  like  abiale,    B  ia  aoimded  like 
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«SMSl]  f  the  aneiflat  Gredc  when  it  k  f^tkea  in  the  praBmdntioB  now  in  «», 
wUch  eeeoM  tofanve  been  that  of  the  tame  of  Conetentine.  As  the  two  bn- 
goegee  noeord  in  eo  many  points,  it  might  be  wdl  to  conwder  the  modem 
Groek  m  the  Tnlgar  dialect^  and  to  recall  the  ancieitt  if  practicable  as  the 
langoage  of  letters.  In  Constantinople  the  Greeks  speak  both  Greek  and 
Tnridsh,  hot  only  the  fonner  to  each  other ;  in  Asia  Minor,  along  die 
coast,  they  generally  nse  the  Tnrkish,  but  can  speak  Greek ;  and  in  the 
iatetior  parts  of  Asia  Minor  they  know  no  other  language  than  Torkish. 
Dr  Robertson  has  published  a  very  useful  little  grunmar  of  the  modem 
Greek  language. 
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FORC£--COMM£RC£. 

GovernmmU*'}  Thero  b  no  security  under  the  Tnrldsb  goTemment  either 
for  life  or  property.  The  snltan  is  entirely  dei^Miuc,  uniung  in  himself, 
like  the  fiiat  adiphs,  the  whole  power  of  the  State.  He  not  only  makes  the 
laws  but  also  executes  them,  and  is  at  the  same  time  the  supreme  head  of 
the  church.  The  lives  and  fortunes  of  his  subjects  are  entirely  in  his  hands ; 
but  he  is  obliged  to  respect  the  laws  of  the  Koran.  I£s  title  is  that  of 
Paduhah  or  '  prince.'  The  succession  is  hereditary  in  the  male  line  of 
Osman's  fiunily,  but  ii  not  always  allowed  to  descend  in  regular  order  from 
fiiuher  to  son ;  the  people,  and  iinB  military— as  is  well-known — ^frequently 
exercise  a  rioleat  right  of  election,  and  elevate  another  member  of  the 
royal  family  than  the  heir  direct  to  the  throne.  The  sultan  is  not  crowned 
at  hiB  inangnrstion,  but  is  solemnly  girded  with  the  sabre  of  Osman,  and 
swears  to  support  Islamism.  The  mother  of  the  reigning  sultan  is  called 
the  Sultana  Falide;  she  enjoys  disUngniahed  prerogatires,  and  a  fixed 
ravine,  and  is  usually  possessed  of  great  influence  in  the  State.  Hie 
fint  of  the  sultan's  wives  or  Kadin  who  brings  him  a  son  is  called  Chat* 
seki  Suikuuh  The  heir  of  the  throne  b  educated  under  close  confine- 
ment in  a  part  of  the  sersglio  called  the  Kafer  or  '  cage.'  All  the  sul- 
tan's sons  indeed  are  kept  in  a  state  of  imprisonment;  the  danghtos 
are  generally  espoused  to  vizbrs  and  pashas.  The  saltan's  titles  run  in  a 
fine  style  of  Eastern  hyperbole,  thus :  "  Most  Puissant  and  Highest  Mon- 
arch of  the  Turks,  King  above  all  Kings,  a  King  that  dwelleth  upon  the 
Earthly  Paradise,  Son  of  Mahomet,  Keeper  of  ^e  Grave  of  the  Christian 
God,  Lord  of  the  Tree  of  life,  and  of  the  River  Flbkey,  Prior  of  the 
Earthly  j^radise,  Conqueror  of  the  Macedonians  the  Seed  of  Great 
Alexander,  Prince  of  the  Kingdoms  of  Tartary,  Mesopotamia,  Media,  and 
of  the.  Martial  Mamelukes,  Anatolia,  Bithynia,  Asia,  Armenia,  Scarvia, 
Thrada,  Morea,  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  and  of  all  Wariike  Hungary,  Sove- 
reign Lord  and  Commander  of  all  Greece,  Persb,  both  the  Arabias,  the 
Most  Noble  Kingdom  of  Egypt,  Tremisen,  and  the  African  Empire,  of 
Trebisond,  and  the  Most  Glorious  Constantinople,  Lord  of  all  the  White 
and  Black  Seas,  of  the  Holy  Cities  Mecca  and  Medina,  shining  with  Di- 
li ;  V  before  eome  letters  it  a  bereh  gutterel ;  before  tbe  eofi  vowelc  lu  eoand  ie  lionid : 
that  yvfflus*  It  pronounced  gecnaka,  Tbe  modem  Greeks  bave  no  symbol  for  tbe  Eng- 
lish sound  of  d;  but  ibey  pronounce  tbe  r  after  » in  tbis  manner,  rt  t^mw,  Um  drmmu 
Tbey  pay  no  regard  to  quantity,  but  all  tbeir  books  are  printed  with  aooente.  They 
hare  rvjeeted  the  dual  number  and  middle  voice.  Tbe  augments  are  retained,  but  in 
^"Jpw  «••«•  "wre  freqaently  omitted.  In  tbe  conjugation  of  verbs,  the  liomaie 
differs  from  the  classic  Greek  in  respect  to  some  moods  and  tenses. 
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fine  GI017,  Commander  of  all  Things  that  are  to  he  eommaaded,  and  the 
Strongest  and  Mightiest  Champion  of  the  l^de  World,  a  Warrior  appointed 
by  Heaven  in  the  Edge  of  the  Sword,  a  Psrseeiitor  of  hn  enemies,  a  most 
perfect  Jewel  of  the  Blessed  Tree,  the  Chiefest  Keeper  of  the  Cmcified 
God,  kcT 

The  principal  officer  of  State  in  Tnricey.ia  the  tfUfier  or  Sadri'^Ufefm; 
if  he  does  not  enjoy  the  whole  power  of  his  master,  he  is  made  at  least 
responsible  for  all  his  acts,  and  is  not  onfreqnently  sacrificed  to  his  caprice 
or  the  resentment  of  the  people.  He  has  the  care  of  the  whole  empire; 
he  manages  the  revenoe,  administers  justice  hoth  in  dvil  and  criminal 
affiurs,  and  commands  the  armies.  Upon  his  appointment  the  saltan  pats 
into  his  hands  the  seals  of  the  empire,  which  are  the  hadge  of  his  office, 
and  which  he  always  wears  upon  his  breast.  His  income  amounts  to 
600,000  dollats  a  year,  ezdosiTe  of  prssents  and  other  perqatsites* 

The  Divan  or  Riquiabi^howmmaime  is  composed  of  three 
ministen:  the  minister  of  the  intenoror  Kekaya'hey;  the  minister  of  the 
ezterior  or  Heit-effhndi;  and  the  mimster  of  finances  or  Trfterdar^ffendL 
The  ministry  assembles  twice  a  week  in  ordinary  council,  on  which  ooca-> 
sion  the  mafii  or  the  Tizier  presides.  The  Ulemas  are  represented  in  this 
coandl  by  two  Cadi<uk%ere$ ;  and  its  delibenidons  are  occasionally 
assiBted  by  ex-mimsters  who  haye  received  the  saltan's  commands  to  that 
effect.  The  extraordinary  diran  or  Ajack^dwam  is  summoned  only  on 
great  occarions,  and  consists  of  all  the  officers  and  chief  personages  of  the 
State.     The  official  interpreter  is  called  Jhngoman, 

The  pnmnces  are  governed  by  Peuha$,  Ayansj  and  Wdivadesy  who 
in  their  administratire  form  imitate  those  of  the  divan.  The  pashas  unite 
the  administrative  and  military  power.  The  ensign  of  their  authority  is  a 
standard  to  which  are  attached  so  many  horse-tails,  the  number  of  which 
indicates  die  rank  of  the  pasha.  A  pasha  of  three  tails  or  Miri-alem  is 
the  highest  in  rank,  and  commands  the  troops  of  his  own  poshalik 
when  ordered  by  the  saltan.  A  Mtrumirani  or  pasha  of  two  tails 
must  march  when  required  under  a  Miri-alem.  A  Miri'lwa,  or  pasha  of 
one  tail,  is  still  further  restricted  in  authority.  Tlie  pashas  of  Romelia 
and  Anatolia  are  the  highest  in  rank ;  the  former  is  at  the  head  of  all  the 
Buropean  pashas ;  and  the  latter  presides  over  the  Astatic  pashas.  The 
Ayans  are  superior  officers  named  by  the  Porte  for  particular  services. 
They  have  occasionally  endeavoured  to  make  themselves  independent,  but 
their  power  and  number  have  been  greatly  reduced  by  the  present  sultan. 
The  Waivode  is  the  governor  of  a  city  or  district  detached  from  a  pasha- 
lik.  The  seraglio  has  officers  peculiar  to  itself.  The  superintendent  of 
the  women  is  ^led  Kithr'-aga ;  he  has  the  command  of  the  black  eu- 
nuchs, and  is  himself  one.  The  commandant  of  the  white  eunuchs  is  called 
Capi-aga ;  he  receives  all  the  petitions  which  are  to  be  delivered  to  tho 
emperor.  The  number  of  inferior  officers  is  very  great,  but  an  ennmera- 
tion  of  them  is  not  necessary. 

Lawi."]  The  laws  of  the  Turks  are  founded  upon  the  Koran.  But  as 
Mahomet  was  not  acquainted  with  life  in  its  most  civilized  form,  his  re- 
gulations were,  in  the  advancing  stages  of  society,  soon  found  to  be  defec- 
tive. The  Turkish  divines  have  endeavoured  to  remedy  this  defect,  by 
commentaries  on  the  Koran  ;  and  their  opinions  have  in  many  cases  been 
sanctioned  as  laws.  The  commentator  who  is  chiefly  respected  in  Turkey, 
is  said  to  be  Aboa  Hanifa.  The  laws  of  the  Turks  appear  frequently  to 
be  founded  on  the  most  conect  notions  of  natural  justice ;  hut  the  lu^^pt- 
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nets  of  the  salJMt  depondB  iwt  only  on  Ihe  exooHeiioo  of  thii  Imm,  ImI  <!■ 
the  feetittide  with^hlcfa  Ifaey  are  ^xeeatod,  and  aa  incomiptible  jvdgv  b 
flomewbAt  uneommos  in  tiufl  ooimftrf •  II  hai  long  been  wippoeed  tfant  no 
fundamental  law  existed  in  Tnrkey ;  asd  certaiBly  ilna  la  the  case  if  w 
are  to  understand  by  tbe  law  any  tbing  like  a  oonatitBtion,  or  traiiy  be* 
twixl  the  raler  and  tbis  people.  There  are» bowerer,  certain  kwa  meziit- 
enee  promnlgated  by  difierem  anltana  which  none  of  their  enooeaaofe  hate 
yet  rentored  totimnigie»B,anchaBtbeiZgJt«fMiawMof  Miahoniwed  II.  aad 
Selim  III. 

Reomme.2  The  annmd  rerenne  of  the  Tnikiah  enpuw  is:  1j^  Pnb- 
lie,  the  MMy  that  of  the  state;  Sd»  PHvato^  or  that  which  belongs  to  the 
sultan  personally.  The  sources  of  the  reveaue  are:  the  capitation  or  Aor^ 
utsha  tax  on  all  who  are  not  Muasnlmeny— -tbe  cnstoin%  n  kind  of  land-taxt 
amounting,  it  is  said,  to  no  less  than  six  shillings  an  acvey^-^-tlM  eoofiscstsd 
estates  of  wealthy  pftsbaa,  who  are  often  aocosed  of  crimes  for  tbe  adce  ol 
their  riches,— «nd  the  yeariy  tribute  received  fh>m  Egypti  Wallaehia,  Mol» 
datia,  and  Servia.  The  impositiorai  oh  CliriBtiaas  are  altogether  arbilraryf 
and  may  consequently  be  extended  to  the  most  oppressive  degree.  The 
sum  generally  arising  from  all  these  sources  is  estimated  by  Balbi  to-amoant 
to  £10,810,000^  The  sum  transmitted  from  the  great  pashaliks,  and  ths 
duties  payable  both  at  the  cnstom-bonses  and  oa  certain  artides  of  ooa- 
sumption,  continually  Tary.  Even  by  the  best  in£omied  Turks  the  entice 
revenue  is  estimated  sometimes  at  12»000,000»  sometimes  at  20,000,000 
of  piastres.  Tbe  annual  capitation  tax  fisUs  on  the  rayas  or  Christiaas 
alone.  It  is  proportioned  to  tbe  means  of  the  payer :  the  layas  of  each 
district  being  dirided  into  8  classes^  who  pay  16|  12,  and  6  piMtas  respec- 
tively. Fh>m  this  compulsory  tribute,  the  clevgy>  the  women,  the  chil* 
dren,  and  all  who  through  age  are  incapable  of  supp<wting  themselves^  are 
exempted;  so  that  the  number  of  persona  subjected  to  it,  after  deducting 
those  on  whom  it  does  not  operate,  do  not  probably  exceed  800,000,  of 
whom  one«fourth  may  belong  to  the  fiist  and  second  classes.  AasaBsing 
the  piastre  at  4  shillbigs  value---4hoogh  at  the  present  moment  it  proba- 
bly is  not  worth  2^-and  the  whole  amount  at  7,400,000  piestree,  the 
gross  produce  of  the  khaiaj  would  be  £1,480,000.  But  the  expense  of 
collection  will  certainly  not  be  less  than  one^ighth  of  this  snm.  Although 
the  state  of  the  Turkish  people  differs  from  that  of  tbe  Christiaa  and 
Jewish  subjects  of  the  Porte,  by  the  political  rights  which  they  enjoy,  and 
by  their  exemption  from  the  poll-tax  and  other  bonibly  vexatioua  imposts 
reserved  for  the  subjects  who  are  not  Mussulmans,  they  nevertbeleas  pay 
quite  enough.  Tbe  agriculturists,  besides  tithes,— the  merchants,  besides 
enormous  custom-house  duties,— tbe  artists  and  the  workmen,  besides  the 
expenses  which  they  voluntarily  contribute  to  their  respective  cotporBtions, 
besides  the  innumerable  vexfttioas  inflicted  upon  them  by  the  locaJ  autho- 
rities, also  pay  a  mass  of  taxes :  such  are  those  nader  the  name  of  presents 
for  tbe  feast  of  the  Bairam ;  of  expenses  for  the  frist  of  the  Ramasan ; 
of  presents  for  the  pacha,  and  for  his  hlgbness's  stirrup ;  of  expenses  for 
tbe  repair  of  his  seraglio  and  has  coantry-houses;  of  expenses  for  his  sa- 
bles, his  kitchen,  and  pantry.  After  which  come  tbe  taxes  called  ^qui- 
ralenW;  as  for  example,  the  equivalent  for  tbe  building  of  mea-of-urar; 
that  for  the  sheep  for  provisioning  tbe  seraglio  and  the  capital,  &c.  AU 
these  taxcA,  unequally  distributed  and  collected  with  violence,  would  be 
leHs  ruinous  were  thef  not  tripled  by  tbe  rapacity  of  the  functionaries 
charged  with  their  coUeotion ;  and,  as  if  the  sultan  were  modeiata  ia 
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demandB,  m  if  he  left  to  bis  fimeCiomneB  eenethiiif  40  f^lmm,  kk  ahoohrte 
lieatenant  aad  his  pashas  in  the  proTiacesy  who  aio  IfeqiMitly- efaanged 
erery  six  months,  oompef  the  people,  fat  their  owa  aocoHBt,  to  pay  aa  xm- 
poeitiott  which  is  called  kwioomnfe,  or  coagfnitQlatioii  oft  their  happy  ar* 
viral  I  How  can  a  people  destitute  of  the  rsaonrcea  ef  conasavco  and 
industry  hear  op  agvinst  so  many  inpesla  and  ahvsea.  At  the  oonclQSMNi 
of  the  war  with  Russia  m  1776,  the  piAlio  debt  aaotmted  to  36,333,620 
piaatres,  er  about  £3,628,350.  It  ia  now  said  to  exceed  £7,000,00a  Bat 
in  despeiie  governments,  supposing  the  amoont  of  pncnninry  lOTenne  and 
expenditure  to  he  acenrately  aseertatned^-^which  is  a  oontingency  rary 
ranote  frem  probohility — ^it  can  afford  no  oeatain  indication  either  of 
the  resonvees  or  wonts  of  the  govomaient.  The  taxes  may  ha  nomt* 
nnlly  small,  but  where  power  ia  nalimited^  aod  either  the  personal  la* 
hours  or  properties  of  the  snbject  liable  to  canstont  inquisition,  it  is  in 
▼min  to  estimate  the  amount  of  the  bnrdena  impased  np<A  thosabject  by 
tlio  pecuniary  rsceipta  of'  the  trsaaury.  The  snan.  eoUected  in  asoney^  in 
8«eb  a  ease,  fonna  always  a  very  small  proportioB  of  the  teal  con- 
tributions extorted  from  the  people ;  and  this  mum  peeuliariy  take  plaee  in 
nations  whete,  Uke  Turkey,  human  beings  tboBMelvea  are  the  olfects  of 
traffic,alikeforthepQrpQsesof  war^of  savritude,andof  lost.  AUdaspetae 
governments,  indeed,  are  able  to  call  into  action  immansa  anniasy  and 
umntM  them  by  fcreed  oontribntions,  bntthia  aiitda  no  intrinsis  proof 
either  of  wealth,  power,  or  economy^  on  tiie  part  of  the  gormmnen^  kow- 
ever  sbmU  may  be  the  disbomemants  in  monmy. 

>ifmy.]  Mr  Eton  calcalated  the  Turkish  army  at  2Q7»40a  bfuitry  of 
ntt  desoriptiona,  and  181,000  cavalry,  aakiDg  a  total  of  366yi00  moa, 
of  whom  206,000  were  employed  as  guards  aad  in  gaffrisaos^  It  baa  for 
oome  UoM  been  the  fashion  to  undarrala  tho  militaiy  atranglli  of  the  Ot« 
aomaas ;  but  such  depreciatory  statements  genemlly  issue  hmn  tho>  par^ 
tisana  of  Greece  and  Russia,  and  are  tharefaio  to  ha  r^coived  with,  can* 
tion.  Before  the  breaking  out  of  the  recent  contest,  it  was  eoniMently 
asserted  that,  after  baring  suffident  garritona  in  Syria*  Asia  Minor,  and 
the  capital,  Uie  Sahan  wonki  not  haw  a  diaposabk  force  of  3Q>00O  man 
to  oppose  the  Russians^  altlmngh  by  the  above  stateoaant  it  will  bo  seen  that 
Mr  Eton  estimated  the  disposable  force  of  Tuikoy  in  asora  paotfie  times  at 
npwardaof  186,000  men.  Recent  events  justify  us  we  think  ia  estimating 
the  Turldah  army  in  war  at  upwards  of  SO(H0OO<  men.  Senria»  Bosnia^ 
Albania,  and  most  of  tbe  pasbalilsi»  eontribnled  laign  contiogeata  to  the 
military  force  during  the  late  struggle ;  vid.tho  paaba^  Egypt  maintainaat 
leMt  36,000  men.  The  grsatast  efforts  have  been  made  by  ^  present 
-Sultan  to  introduce  European  discipline  aaMnghia  troops.  Thia  reform 
wns  contemplated  by  the  last  Selim»  but  ha  feU  a  victim  to  Us  enlorpriask 
after  baring  organised  a  body  o£  topM$  or  caonqneers.  When  Amunitb 
I.  had  made  a  snecemfid  irruption  into  the  pravkieas  on  the  Danabe*.  ho 
•waa  advised  to  incorporate  a  body  of  hie  yonthfol  captiTeo  into  his  army* 
instead  of  lookingfor  new  recraitatotha  originaLsaat  of  his  tribe.  <<  Tba 
odvioe  was  follewed,"--oaya  Mr  Gibbon^  <'  the  ediet  was  prodbimed,-^ 
mid  many  thonsaads  of  the  European  onptires  were  ednoated  ia  relig^ 
and  in  arms,  and  the.  new  militia  waa  consecrated  and  named  by  a  cele* 
brated  denrish."  Standing  in  the  fifont  of  tba  ranks,  he  stretched  the  sl^ve 
of  his  gown  orer  the  hMd  of  the  foremost  siddier»  and  his  blessing  wns 
delivered  in  these  worda:-^'  Let  them  be  called  Jenitcktri  (<  New  Sol- 
diers'); may  their  countenanea  be  OTor  biigbt,    their  hands  victorious 
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their  tvoidi  JiiMii;  nwy  tbrnr  wpmn  alwvfB  hang  oyer  tlie  heads  of  their 
eoenuM ;  and  wfaoraaoeTer  they  go»  may  they  letam  with  a  white  face.' 
**  Sach,"  adds  he»  '^  waa  the  origin  of  these  haughty  troops,  the  terror  of 
the  nations  and  sometimes  of  the  saltans  themselTes.*'  For  two  hoadred 
yearsy  namely,  from  the  end  of  the  14th  to  that  of  the  16th  century,  the 
force  thns  obtained,  by  inoorperatittg  in  the  Mnssalman  army  the  ffith  of 
Christian  captive  youth  and  the .  tenth  of  the  youths  of  the  ccmqaered  Til- 
lages with  the  slaves  of  the  sultan,  composed  the  flower  of  the  Tnrldsh 
armies,  and,  so  long  as  the  firrt  sultans  ruled  the  nations  from  the  hearts  of 
the  camps  and  dedand  their  decrees  from  the  '  imperial  stiirup,'  their  obe- 
dience was  secured,  and  there  never  was  a  fitter  instrum«it  of  war  and 
conquest.  When  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  had  as  yet  no  standing  armies 
inured  to  discipline  and  posseesed  of  experience,-— when  there  was  no  con 
cert  among  the  powers,— and  when,  consequently,  they  could  carry  on  no 
great  combined  operations, — the  force  of  a  body  of  troops,  like  the  janis- 
saries, who  added  the  discipline  and  experience  of  veterans  to  the  obe- 
dience of  favoured  slaves  and  the  burning  enthusiasm  of  new  convola,  was 
iiresistible.  In  this  period,  accordingly,  all  the  great  successes  of  the 
Turkish  army  were  gained ;  but,  wiien  the  sultans  began  to  prefer  the 
pleasures  of  indolence  to  the  visions  of  ambition,  and  exchanged  the  toils 
of  the  camp  for  the  debaucheries  of  the  harem,  the  discipline  of  the  corps 
relaxed  and  its  arms  became  more  dangerous  to  the  ministers  than  to  the 
enemies  of  the  government.  A  great  variety  of  attempts  were  accord- 
ingly made  to  suppress  it,  and  in  these  attempts  both  sultans,  grand  viz- 
iers, and  inferior  ministers  have  been  deposed  or  massacred.  The  present 
aultan,  however,  acting  with  more  caution  as  well  as  energy,  has  contrived 
to  annihilate  in  one  massacre  this  formidable  body  of  warriors.  The 
number  destroyed  is  variously  reported.  All  the  officers,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  of  high  rank  who  bsd  joined  the  snltan's  party,  were  known 
to  have  perished ;  and  the  genenl  opinion  is,  that  20,000  were  sacrificed 
on  the  occasion. 

The  present  sultan  has  succeeded,  in  the  attempt  in  which  all  his  prede- 
csssors  failed,  to  introduce  European  discipline  into  his  army.  Previous  to 
this  refbim  the  most  accurate  notion  which  could  be  formed  of  a  Turkish 
imperial  army  of  provincial  contingent  troops  might  have  been  obtained  by 
comparing  them  urith  those  bands  of  armed  pilgrims,  who,  in  days  of  yore, 
traversed  Europe  from  various  countries  to  St  Jago  of  Compostdla,  or 
our  Lady  of  the  Pillar  in  Saragossa,  or  the  holy  house  of  Loretto,  regu- 
lating and  animating  their  mareh  ^y  hymns  and  litanies, — their  devotions 
uninterrupted ;  excepting  when  some  traveller  was  to  be  stript,  or  some 
village  to  be  plundered  and  burnt.  But  instead  of  long  trains  of  peregri- 
nators,  adorned  with  crosses  and  cockle-shells,  the  Ottoman  army  exhibit- 
ed dervishes  arrayed  in  party-coloured  caps  and  garments,  and  mounted 
as  a  mark  of  humility  on  asses,  marching  at  the  head  of  tumultuary  columns, 
Iburishing  the  flags  of  the  prophet,  and  vociferating  prayers  and  impreca- 
tions with  all  their  might.  Behind  these  came  the  Delhigy  or  select  horse- 
men, who  scoured  and  plundered  the  country  on  every  side.  Hien  fol- 
lowed the  Timariotetf  or  national  cavalry,  mounted  on  horses  or  mnles, 
furnished  with  pack  saddles,  and  ropes  for  stirraps.  Last  advanced  the 
infimtry,  once  the  glory  of  an  Ottoman  army.  Armed  with  guns  without 
bayonets,  and  enormous  horse-pistols  and  massy  daggers,  they  pressed  for- 
ward in  confused  crowds,  raising  clouds  of  dust  like  so  many  floclcs  of 
sheep  hurried  on  by  the  shepherds.     Behind  this  infantry  came  the  ar- 
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^ery,  tlidb  gwiB  dragged  along  bf  bnfiUoes,  or  by  Chriitiaa  tlaTet.  The 
rear  of  this  straiigo  aasodatian  of  barbarians  of  variooa  conntries,  laagnagesy 
and  babito  of  lifey-^eome  aboating  and  singing  alond,  otbeis  firing  off  tbeir 
pieces  loaded  with  ball  into  the  air» — >wa8  closed  by  the  commanders  of 
different  ranks,  superbly  apparelled,  and  snrnranded,  by  mnltitades  of  in- 
•olent  attendants  and  senrants*  When  the  anny  halted  for  the  night,  the 
attendants  were  employed  to  set  up  tents  for  the  commanders,  and  baaars 
or  markets  were  opened  in  ▼arions  parts  of  the  can^.  The  seraskier  or 
commander  proceeded  to  hold  his  court ;  the  gnat  men  gare  and  received 
▼isits  of  ceremony ;  but  all  this  time  no  out-post,  not  evjen  a  sentinel,  was 
appointed,— -eyery  one  lay  down  to  rest  under  the  protection  of  that  fth 
tality  in  which  the  essence  of  Mussulmanism  consists.  This  total  disor- 
ganization no  longer  exists  in  the  Turkish  regular  anny.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  recent  struggle  with  Russia,  the  regular  soldim  exhibited  all  the 
▼alour  and  discipline  of  European  troops,  and  eyen  the  contingent  levies 
fought  with  considerable  skill  as  well  as  order. 

JVbvy.]  The  Turldsh  navy  consists  of  a  number  of  small  vessels  of 
war  and  several  ships  of  the  line.  Before  the  battle  of  Navarino  it  was  esti- 
juated  at  21  sail  of  the  line,  31  frigates,  8  corvettes,  and  30  gun-boats, 
carrying  altogether  2,990  cannon,  and  5,300  seamen.  It  is  commanded 
by  a  Capitat^Peuha  or  High  Admiral,  who  is  also  superintendent- 
general  of  the  marine.  The  Tersana^emini  or  durector  of  the  marine  baa 
the  charge  of  the  equipments  and  arsenals.  The  GaUondfii  or  sailors  are 
an  undisciplined  body  of  men  and  very  inexpert  in  the  management  of 
tlieir  vessels. 

Commerce.'}  No  country  possesses  greater  physical,  advantagea  for 
carrying  on  an  extensive  commerce  than  European  Turkey,  and  few  coun» 
tries  have  ever  employed  them  to  less  beneficial  purposes.  Rich  in  native 
productions,  and  bordering  upon  three  continents,  Turkey  might  enjoy  a 
trade  with  the  whole  world,  were  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants  and  the 
spirit  of  its  merchants  at  all  commensurate  with  their  natural  advantages. 
But  under  a  despotic  government  commerce  languishes,  and  manufectures 
decline.  The  internal  trade  of  Turkey  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Ar- 
menians, Ghreeks,  and  Jews ;  and  the  intercourse  betwixt  the  different  pro- 
vinces is  checked  by  the  want  of  union  betwixt  the  different  component 
parts  of  the  population,  the  absence  of  good  roads  and  regular  po^ts,  the 
T^Mcity  of  the  pashas,  and  the  high  rate  of  interest  paid  for  money. 
Jewish  Armenians,  and  Greek  brokers,  also  transact  all  business  with  the 
foreign  market.  The  principal  articles  of  exportation  are:  cotton,  silk, 
tobaooo,  currants,  raisins,  wine,  horses,  cattle,  ddns,  fur,  and  cotton  yam. 
Those  of  importation  are :  cotton-cloth,  coffee,  sugar,  spices,  glass,  bard- 
ware,  jewellery,  paper,  and  slaves  from  Georgia,  the  Caucasus,  and  Africa. 
The  principal  commerce  is  with  Austria  and  the  Asiatic  provinces*  Our 
trade  with  Turkey  affords  a  gross  return  of  about  £2,000,000  per  annum. 
The  details  falling  under  £e  head  of  this  chapter,  but  applicable  to  the 
present  position  of  afiairs  in  Greece,  will  best  be  given  while  treating  ex- 
clusively of  Greece  Proper. 

CHAP.  V GENERAL  TOPOGRAPHY— PRINCIPALITY  OF  MOL- 

DAVIA  OR  BOGDAN. 

We  have  already  stated  our  reasons  for  not  adhering  to  the  Turkish 
political  divisions  of  the  empire,  in  our  geographical  sketch.  We  shall  now 
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proceed  to  the  topognpliicsl  detnb  of  our  pUm  under  Ae  fbHowunc  wefl 
known  tad  generally  recognised  dirmtons : 
I.  Hie  Prindpelity  of  Moldavln. 

II.  The  Principalis  of  Wnlfatchta. 

IIL  BnigatUu    . 

IV.  Ser^  to  which  we  nnist  ndd  the  snndrimk  of  Kmcnovste  or 

V.  The  Ejalet  Bosnia,  comprehencting  Tvrfciah  Croatia  and  Bos- 
nia Proper^  with  the  sandshak  of  NoTi-Basar  or  Jeu-Baxsr. 
VI.  Albania. 

VII.  Romelia,  comprdiending  Thrace  and  Macedonia. 
VIII.  Greece  Proper,  comprehending  Tbeasaljr,  LiYadia,  and  the  Mo- 


IX.  The  Islands  of  the  Archipelago. 
X.  The  EjiM  Kecid  or  island  of  Crete  or  Candia. 


PRINCIPALtTT  OV   MOLDAVIA. 

IniroAtaiaty  Remarkt.']  The  Porte  exercises  a  kind  of  eorereignty 
over  the  two  dlstriols  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  The  ultimate  fiite  of 
these  eenntriea  will  in  all  probability  he  much  affected  by  the  present  war, 
the  greater  part  being  now  occupied  by  the  Russians,  llie  two  principali- 
tiaa  are  eitnated  between  ihe  Carpa^rian  monntuns,  and  ihe  Danube  and 
Fkudiy  and  formed  in  ancient  times  the  country  of  Dacia  TVantetlpma, 
The  territory  of  Budshak,  and  Eastern  Moldaria  extending  between  the 
Phith  and  Dniester,  and  the  Bukowine,  also  belonged  to  Dacia ;  but  the 
4wo  former  are  now  Russian  provinces,  and  the  latter  belongs  to  the  Aus|- 
irians.  The  Turkish  part  of  Moldam,  and  Wallachia,  extends  to  about 
42,631  English  s^fuare  miles.  We  shall  describe  these  pronnces  aeparately. 

Btfteni  49nd  Biundaries.'}  The  principality  of  Moldaria,  a  part  of  Dacia 
TVoHBolpinat  reoeifed  its  present  name,  in  the  14th  century,  from  the 
liver  Moldava.  The  Turiush  name  of  this  territory  is  Bogdan,^-«  term 
which  was  in  use  when  the  Kumanes  possessed  this  country.  It  is  the 
moat  northern  province  of  the  Ottoman  empire ;  on  the  N.  and  E.  it  is 
aeparated  from  Russia  by  the  Pruth ;  on  the  S.E.  the  Danube  forms  die 
botmdary ;  on  the  S.  it  is  bounded  by  Wallachia;  on  the  S.W.  by  Trm- 
aylvania;  and  on  the  N.W.  by  Gallicia.  Stein  estimates  the  superficial 
extent  of  this  territory  at  18,068  En^ish  square  miles ;  Haasel  and  BalM 
at  17,400  square  miles. 

Phyiieai  FetUmrw.']  The  Carpathians  cover  the  eastern  parts  of  this 
country  and  separate  it  from  Transylvania.  These  heights  gnduany  de- 
cline towards  the  Sereth  and  the  Ruth,  and  at  last  sink  into  gentle  undu- 
lations, finely  dodied  with  vines,  and  presenting  rich  and  varied  scenery. 
On  the  limits,  the  mountains  are  wild  and  rugged,  and  inhabited  by  bears, 
wolves,  lynxes,  and  eagles.  A  high  ridge  of  slate  rock,  called  Pietra  and 
Ross,  runs  on  the  boundaries  of  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and  Transylvania. 
The  Danube  bounds  Moldavia  only  for  a  short  space ;  but  is  valuable  as 
opening  a  communication  with  Austria  and  the  Black  Sea.  It  receives 
the  Pruth  and  the  Sereth,  the  former  of  which  rivers  is  navigable.  The 
smaller  tributary  rivers  are  the  Snczava,  the  Moldava,  and  the  Bestritza. 
The  principal  lakes  are  those  of  Dorshce  and  Bratersh. 

Cflimate,  Soily  and  JProducUom,'}  The  Moldavian  winten  are  l<mgt 
and  usually  more  severe  than  might  be  expected  in  such  a  latitude.     The 
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Danobe  b  oiken  eovered  with  iee  of  an  encMrmoiia  UnckneaSy  uid  ihedeepeat 
wtsUs  are  9ometiiii«i  frozen.  It  would  appear  tlm  the  wbd  Uawiiig  from 
the  N.E.  over  an  open  flat  country  increases  the  cold.  The  sunmefs  ara 
▼ery  warm.  Jane  is  a  rainy  month ;  in  Joly  and  Aagnsl  the  heal  is  op« 
praasive  daring  the  day,  bat  the  nights  are  diiily  s  the  Tintage  is  over  in 
SeptembeTy  when  the  lain  begins  again;  bat  Octaber  and  November  are 
eomparetively  mild  months.  Moldavia  is  oecasiooally  viated  with  earth* 
yiakes,  hot  they  ara  never  so  violent  as  those  which  oecnr  in  WaMaehia* 
The  soil  in  the  valleya  isas  rich  as  in  Wallachiay  and  still  more  impregnated 
with  salts  and.  sal^ietre ;  no  less  than  7,500  tons  of  salt  are  yearlv 
taken  from  the  pits  at  Okna.  There  are  no  minee  wrought,  although 
there  are  evident  traces  of  gold,  silver,  lead,  and  iron,  and  coals  exist 
in  abandanee.  The  agricoltore  of  this  country  is  inferior  to  that  of 
Wallachia;  but  its  rich  soil  yields  excellent  harvesta.  Wheat,  barley, 
and  miUet  are  cultivated  thnmgfaoni  the  country.  Fruit-trees  are  cul* 
Uvated  in  whole  forests,  and  the  melon  thrives  wdl.  A  great  quantity 
of  wine  is  exported  to  Poland  and  Russia.  The  Odokescbt  is  considered 
the  best  Moldavian  wine ;  next  to  it  is  the  Kotnar.  Many  districts  ara 
covered  with  rich  pastures  in  which  the  luxuriant  grass  attains  the  length 
af  7  or  8  feet.  The  Moldavian  horses  are  a  superior  breed,  and  usually 
bought  for  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  cavalry.  Some  boyars  possess  her*^ 
gelies  or  studs  of  four  or  five  hundred  mares ;  they  remain  summer  and 
winter  in  the  open  air,  even  where  the  soil  is  covered  with  snow.  The 
oxen  are  exported  to  Silesia  and  Bohemia.  There  are  about  2,000,000  of 
sheep,  and  3,300,000  goats  in  this  province.  Hsh  are  abundant  and  few 
countries  are  so  well  stocked  with  bees ;  some  boyars  are  known  to  possess 
six  or  even  twelve  thousand  bee  hives,  which  are  usually  formed  in  the 
hollow  trunk  of  a  tree.  Before  the  division  of  the  province,  the  prince 
derived  a  revenue  of  60,000  piastres  ftx>m  the  tithe  on  honey  ukI  aromatic 
wax.  Locusts  occasionally  commit  great  devastation ;  some  districts  ara 
also  infested  with  enormous  swarms  of  lixards. 

InhahiUmUi.']  Mr  Wilkinson  estimated  the  population  of  Moldavia  at 
500,000  souls,  which  Hassel  considers  may  have  been  the  number  of  inha* 
bitaots  in  1823,  though  count  Knwcxai  has  calculated  the  popidation  at 
only  367,000.  The  mase  of  this  popuktion,  like  the  Wallacliians,  are  de- 
scended from  the  Romans,  Dacians,  MoBsians,  and  Bulgarians,  though 
they  regard  themsdves  as  aborigines,  and  afiect  to  conaiderthe  Wallacfaians 
as  Hungarians.  They  are  a  fine-looking,  tall  and  slender  race ;  the  women 
in  particular  are  very  beantifal  and  handsome.  The  prevailing  vices  of 
the  male  sex  are  drunkenness  and  idleness ;  while  the  mothers  of  femilies 
are  often  compelled  to  labour  like  slaves.  Greeks,  Armenians,  Gypsies, 
Wallachians,  settlers  frtmi  Transylvania,  Germans,  and  Poles,  compose  the 
remainder  of  the  population. 

•  ReUgioHj  Government^  ^c]  The  Greek  creed  is  the  established  re- 
ligion dP  Moldavia.  The  head  of  the  church  here  is  the  archbishop  of 
Jaisy.  There  are  about  12,000  Catholics.  None  of  the  villages  pooeess 
schools;  but  there  is  a  college  at  Jassy.  llie  government  is  llie  same  as 
that  of  Walladna.  The  waivode  exercises  despot  authority  over  the 
boyars,  or  lords.  The  revenue  of  the  governor  is  nearly  2,000,000  of 
piastresw  Mr  Wolff  says  that  the  taxes  and  imposts  annually  amount  to 
2,400,000  piastres,  llie  tribute  exacted  by  the  sultan  was  1,000,000 
piastres,  or  £33,333.  Hie  body-guard  of  the  waivode  used  to  amount  to 
400  men ;  and  Uiere  was  a  militia  force  of  3,000  men. 
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Topogtapkjf,']  MoldftTia  is  dirided  into  two  putiy  namely :  die  Zsra 
of  SchoM  oc  the  Lower  ooiiBtry,-"«nd  the  Zan  of  Sum  or  the  Upper 
conntry. 

Zara  rf  Schom.']  This  Zan  is  sabdmded  iato  9  distriets^^At 
Hash  OD  the  Rvth  excellent  tobacoo  is  g[rown«— Jassy  or  Jassi  the 
capital,  and  residence  of  the  wairode,  is  sitoated  on  the  left  ban^  of 
the  Baklni,  partly  upon  a  rising  groond,  and  partly  in  a  valley  rendered 
nnhealthy  by  marsbee.  Its  only  defence  is  a  small  fortress.  In  1822  it 
was  nearly  totally  destroyed  by  a  fire  which  consomed  4,700  honaes.  Tlie 
archiepiscopal  pdace  and  metropolitan  chnrch  of  St  NicdaB  haTe  snrnved 
the  flames,  BcSfore  the  great  fire  Jaasy  contained  40,000  inhabitaata;  tiiey 
do  not  now  exceed  25,000.  In  the  time  of  the  Romans  this  dty — then 
the  Jaisicrinm  Mbnidpium  is  said  to  have  contained  80,000  aonla.  The 
fortifications  were  demolished  in  1788. — Galaca  or  Galats  on  the  Danabe 
isa  brisk  commercial  town  with  a  good  haibonr,  a  little  below  the  ceafln- 
enoe  of  the  Sereth.  It  was  the  entrepot  in  the  tiade  which  the  principali- 
ties conducted  with  Constantinople  and  Germany.  Wilkinson  eatiowted 
the  population  at  7,000  souls,  a  consideiable  proportion  of  whom  are 
Greeks,  Armentms,  and  Jews. 

Zara  of  Sua.']  Donhoe,  Bottnachani,  and  (Mma,  are  the  diief  plaoea 
in  this  Zua,  but  present  nothing  remarkable. 


CHAP.  VI.— PRINCIPALITY  OF  WALLACHIA. 

BcundorUt  and  ExUviL"]  The  name  of  Wallachia  is  derived  from 
its  inhabitants  the  FJa^uet  or  WaUaOiiani.  The  Turks  call  it  J^UJee. 
The  Wallachiaas  call  it  Zara  RttmanaskOj  and  themselves  Baumowu 
or  Romans,  lliis  province  »  bounded  on  the  N.  W.  by  the  Anstnaii 
principality  of  Transylvania;  on  the  N.  £.  by  Moldavia;  on  the  Sb  £. 
by  the  sandshak  of  Silistria;  on  the  S.  by  the  sandshak  of  Nicopoli; 
on  the  S.  W.  by  the  sandshak  of  Widin ;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  military 
frontiers  of  Hungary.  Hassel  and  Balbi  estimate  the  superficial  extent 
at  25,231  square  miles ;  Ritter  at  25,310,  and  Suhear  at  29,767  square 
miles. 

P^iical  Feature  and  Climate.']  Wallachia  is  snzronnded  on  the  W. 
and  N.W.  by  high  monntains,  belonging  to  the  Carpathian  system,  which 
separate  the  country  from  Austria.  The  advanced  ridges  of  these  heigfata 
extend  into  the  country,  on  the  W.  side,  as  fiu*  as  to  the  banks  of  the 
Danube;  on  the  £.  side  they  form  a  narrow  ridge.  The  rest  of  the 
country  is  an  extensive  plain,  through  which  laige  rivers  descending  from 
the  Carpathian  range  flow  slowly  towards  the  Danube.  This  plain  is 
diversified  by  some  forests;  but  hardly  broken  by  a  single  eminence. 
Thornton  describes  the  beautiful  appearance  of  both  principalities  in  iap-> 
turous  terms :  the  fertility  of  the  soil, — the  torrentfi  rushing  down  the  pre- 
cipices and  winding  through  the  valleys, — the  delightful  fragrance  of  the 
lime*flower,  and  the  herbs  crushed  by  the  browsing  flocks, — ^the  solitary 
huts  of  the  shepherd  on  the  brow  of  the  mountains, — ^the  mountains  theaa- 
selves  rising  far  above  the  clouds  with  their  snow-clad  summits,  and  be- 
neath adorned  with  lofty  and  majestic  trees.  There  are  five  important 
passes  between  Wallachia  and  Transylvania.  The  Danube  is  the  principal 
river ;  iu  main  tributaries  are  tlie  Schiul,  the  Aluta,  the  Ardschis,  and  the 
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Jalonitsa.  There  are  no  Iftkee  of  any  considerable  sise,  bat  niimerom 
ponds  and  marshes.  The  climate  is  temperate,  though  not  so  miid 
Bs  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Balkan ;  the  Danube  occasionalty  freezes  here,  bat 
tho  winter  seldom  lasts  above  two  months.  Daring  three  months,  the 
heat  of  summer  is  very  great,  and  thunder-storms  are  frequent.  Earth* 
quakes  sometimes  occur ;  in  1802  the  city  of  Bucharest  was  nearly  de- 
stroyed by  one.  The  nights  are  cold  and  attended  with  oopioas  dews. 
In  general  the  air  is  healthy ;  but  in  the  mountains  goitres  occor.  Bilious 
fevers  and  agues  are  common  but  not  dangerous. 

Soii  and  ProdueHotu.^  The  soil  is  productive  in  the  valleys  between 
tfae  mountains ;  and  of  luxurious  fertility  in  the  plains.  It  is  however  very 
indifferently  cultivated;  the  inhabitants  generally  preferring  the  life  <^ 
herdsmen  to  the  occupations  of  the  agriculturist.  Turkish  com  is 
the  grain  most  extensively  cultivated;  but  a  good  deal  of  excellent 
wheat  also  is  raised  and  exported.  Melons  form  a  principal  article 
of  food,  and  fruit  is  excellent  and  abundant.  Wine  might  be  exteo* 
stvely  manufiactured  in  this  country  if  the  people  were  indus^ous. 
There  are  very  extensive  forests,  which  are  peopled  with  flocks  of 
aing^ng-birds,  particularly  nightingales.  The  pastures  are  fertile  in  aro- 
matic plants,  and  support  a  great  number  of  cattle.  The  Wallachian  oxen 
are  all  white ;  the  horses  are  spirited,  swift,  and  strong.  The  Wallacbiaa 
-wool  is  excellent,  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  country  exceeds  8,000,000; 
Thornton  says  4,000,000  inclusive  of  goats.  There  are  three  species 
of  sheep  fed  in  this  country:  the  zurkan  with  long  and  coarse  wool, 
the  zigey  with  short  and  fine  wool,  and  the  Tartarian  breed  with  enormoas 
tails  and  a  middling  fleece.  Grame  is  abundant;  but  the  bojars  or  lords 
of  the  soil — as  in  more  civilized  countries-<-reeerve  to  themselves  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  hunting.  Bees  are  kept  in  great  quantities.  There 
is  no  manufacturing  industry.  The  common  people  make  their  own  clothes 
and  tools ;  the  rich  are  supplied  with  articles  of  luxury  from  abroad. 

Population^  Religion^  ^c]  Mr  Wilkinson,  the  English  consul,  estimated 
the  total  population  of  Wallachia  at  1,000,000 ;  several  geographers  have 
reckoned  it  at  900,000 ;  and  some  at  a  still  smaller  number.  We  are  in- 
clined to  think  Mr  Wilkinson's  estimate  nearest  the  truth ;  Stein  in  18S6 
estimated  the  population  of  this  principality  at  950,000.  The  Wallachians 
are  descendents  of  the  ancient  Romans,  Dacians,  MoBsians,  and  Bulgarians. 
They  are  an  indolent  and  superstitions  race  of  men ;  knowing  no  better 
amusement  than  to  dance  to  the  sound  of  the  pipe  under  the  shade  of  their 
woods.  Their  dress  consists  of  a  large  loose  shirt  fastened  by  a  belt,  wide 
trowsers,  a  sheep-skin  cloak,  and  sandals  of  untanned  leather.  The  Grreek 
portion  of  the  population  are  wealthier  and  more  active.  Turks  are  not 
allowed  to  settle  in  this  principality.  The  Gypsies  amount  to  about 
50,000.  The  Wallachians  and  Greeks  generally  belong  to  the  Greek 
church ;  the  head  of  which  in  this  country  is  the  archbishop  of  Bucharest. 
The  Roman  Catholics  are  under  the  bishop  of  Nicopolis.  The  clergy  possess 
s  third  part  of  the  landed  property  in  the  cotmtry ;  and  the  annual  income 
of  the  archbishop  was  equal  to  400,000  piastres.  The  abbeys  and  dioceses 
are  exposed  to  sale,  and  the  price  is  put  into  the  coflers  of  the  hospodar. 
The  Wallachian  is  not  the  written  language ;  the  only  books  used  are 
printed  in  Greek,  and  Greek  is  also  taught  in  the  schools.  There  are  no 
country  schools ;  the  only  seminaries  of  education  are  to  be  found  in  the 
towns,  and  such  is  the  prevailing  ignorance,  that  even  Greek  bishops  are 
occasionally  found  wl^o  can  neither  read  nor  write.     It  is  or  very  recently 
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•WM  cwrtoBMfy  ia  Uik  oouniry  t»  open  the  npaldim  ol  the  dead  every 
MTm  7eM%  Hid  if  ihe  body  had  not  retained  to  its  kiadred  dmt»  the  re- 
latioBs  jadged  that  the  loal  which  oaoe  enimeted  it  wae  ia  a  state  of  oon- 
dftmawttim,  or  that  the  deceased  had  becooM  a  Tampira.  The  rich  bo|us 
either  eaiploy  foieiga  tators,  or  sead  their  soas  to  Genaaay  or  Italy  for 
4heir  edacattoa*  Marriages  are  easily  dissolred  ia  this  covatry ;  a  cicfa 
Biaa  caa  at  aay  time  repadiate  his  wife* 

GuverwmmUi  B^vmue^  ^c]  Wallachia  and  Moldsria  wero  governed 
by  the  aatiye  priaces,  thoagh  andar  the  aathority  of  the  Sablime  Porte^ 
aatil  17S1»  whea  the  divaa  deposed  the  iadigenoas  princes,  and  clothed 
the  Faaariotes  in  thfar  spoils*  Hie  divaa  did  aot  deprive  the  natives  of 
all  iaftiiaace  ia  the  govsrnaient.  Varioas  poeti  weia  merved  for  the  aa* 
tive  boysts:  sach  as  thoae  of  chief-jnstioe,  mayoTy  secrotary-ganersl  of 
the  districts  and  cantons*  Bat  the  lugh  sitaation  of  auaister  of  the  in- 
terior and  for  foreign  afiairsy  of  the  police^  the  sheriflfsy  the  nulitary  offioeiiy 
.and  a  Mnltitade  of  other  posts,  were  asaally  given  to  the  Fanariotes  in 
the  saifte  of  the  hospodar^  who  horn  the  momsat  of  their  appointaaent  took 
the  title  of  Boyar.  The  hospodar  takes  the  title  of  Highness,  and  leavei 
.  ConstaatiBople  with  all  the  hononn  of  a  pasha.  A  rqpreseatative  caUed 
the  3d4^e'Capi''Kaiht}^  is  the  naMJinm  of  all  correHHindenee  between 
hin  and  the  grand-vurier.  The  dress  of  the  hospodar  does  not  differ  from 
that  of  a  BoUe  Tari^  at  Constantinople  except  in  the  head  drem:  in  pboe 
of  the  tariiani  he  weam  a  cylindrical  cap  in  imitation  of  the  khan  ni  the 
Crimea.  Hie  prince  aad  the  Boyars  are  alike  distingniahed  from  tfasB- 
inferiois  by  the  length  of  their  beards;  the  latter  are  also  easily  discernible 
from  a  common  inhabitant  by  the  enormity  of  their  kalpaekif  or  head- 
dress, which  is  composed  of  black  lamb-sUns  in  the  form  of  a  baUooa. 
By  the  porte^  the  hospodar  is  allowed  a  very  limited  revenne  arising  from 
a  tithe  apoa  sheep»  bees,  &c  which  are  altogether  valned  at  only  £800 
a  year.  In  a  very  short  time,  however,  he  generally  contrives  to  amasi 
immenao  treasures.  A  hospodar  seldom  possesses  his  place  more  than  two 
or  three  years,  and  it  therefore  becomes  a  matter  of  necesrity  with  him  to 
vecover  from  his  oppreseed  saljects,  within  the  shortest  time  possible,  the 
purchase  money  of  his  office,  as  well  as  the  annnid  tribute  to  the  porte.  The 
hospodar  has  not  the  military  force  of  the  province  at  his  disposal  like  the 
pashas;  his  divan  or  court  is  modelled  after  that  of  the  Byzantine  empovm. 
There  is  no  written  code  of  laws ;  sometimes  indeed  refereace  is  made  to 
the  Rasilian  and  Roman  law ;  but  the  prince  or  hospodar  ia  always  supreme 
judge,  and  all  legal  proceedings  are  very  summary.  The  native  militia 
used  to  consist  of  about  6,000  men ;  they  were  occasionaUy  reinforced 
by  a  body  of  Albanians.  The  revenue  must  be  very  great  to  supply  the 
enormous  drain  occasioned  by  the  rapacity  of  the  hospodars,  and  the  de- 
mands of  the  porte.  The  revenue  nominally  paid  to  Turkey  used  to  be 
600  purses  or  300,000  piastres;  but  it  very  seldom  fell  short  of  500,000 
piastres.  The  inhabitants  were  likewise  obliged  to  supply  the  Turkish  cflpkal 
every  year  with  8,000  horses,  28,000  sheep,  and  187,500  quarten  of 
wheat.  The  tributary  peasants  in  1817  paid  1,800,000  piastres,  or 
£360,000.  The  Russian  journals  now  represent  the  WaDachkn  boyara  as 
insisting  upon  their  country  being  completely  separated  from  Turkish 
government;  the  new  hospodar  appointed  by  Russia  has  a  revenue  of 
1,000,000  of  piastres,  and  the  revenaes  of  the  salt-works  and  produce  <ii 
the  customs  are  to  be  applied  to  the  support  of  a  standing  army  of  1800 
men. 
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ygyjyniplyO  Walhichia  is  divided  into  WaHachia  Proper,  compriaing 
Upper  and  Lower  Wallachia  od  the  E.  of  the  Alula ;  and  Little  WaUachb» 
eonetiniea  called  the  Banai  of  Crojfova,  on  the  W.  of  the  aame  riv«r. 

IVaUaeiua  Proper.^  Bochavesty  the  capital  of  this  proTiDce,  is  situated 
ha  m  vaal  nai^y  plain  npon  the  banks  of  the  DomboTitan,  nigh  400  mileB 
to  the  N.E*  of  Constantinople.  It  is  the  reaidenoe  of  die  waiTode,  the 
•n^bishop,  the  Eoropean  oonsnls,  and  the  administrative  anthoritiea  of  the 
pf^vinoeb  It  k  partly  fortified,  and  is  divided  into  67  divisions.  The 
streets  are  paved  with  wood,  and  the  booses  are  mostly  oonstmcted  of  the 
anma  malerial.  The  new  palace,  and  the  hotels  of  the  Anstrian  and  Rns- 
aian  ambasaadori  are  handsome  straetares.  There  are  60  Greek  chnrohes,. 
90  coBvcBti,  one  Roman  Catholic  church,  one  Ludiean  chnrch,  a  Greek 
Ivcenm  with  12  professors,  a  pnblic  library,  a  seientiiic  society,  and  a 
Aoatw  in  this  city*  The  population  has  beoi  variously  estimated  at  finom 
60^000  to  100,000  souls.  The  languages  ipoken  by  the  higher  dMaes  are 
modem  Greek,  bad  Italian,  and  worse  Freiwh.  There  is  much  of  Euro^ 
luxury  but  little  of  European  civilization  in  this  city*  Dancing  and 
are  the  fiivouiite  amusements  of  the  common  people*-— >Foksbani,  or 
Foktcfaan,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Milkov.  It  was  once  a  con- 
aideraUe  cenunerdal  town :  b«t  was  burned  by  the  Turks  in  September 
1822 ;  its  present  population  may  amount  to  2000  souls.^— In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Waleni  are  the  extensive  salt*mines  of  Staniknl,  which  re- 
eently  furnished  900,000  ewts.  of  that  article  annually.r^The  TramyU 
vanian  tnde  is  chiefly  conducted  by  way  of  Kimpina,  a  town  on  the 
Breowuw  -  ■  Brehilow  or  Ibraila,  situated  on  the  Danube,  near  the  month  of 
the  Sereth,  is  the  capitd  of  a  district,  and  has  a  strong  citadel*  Tbii  cby 
maintains  a  oonsiderable  traffic  with  Constantinople,  in  com  and  stnrgeon- 
fieh.  It  capitulated  to  the  Russians  in  1828,  after  a  gallant  defence.— 
Gioigevo,  Djordjova,  or  Jerkdki,  politically  belongs  to  the  sandshak  of 
Rudshnck.  It  is  situated  cm  the  left  bank  of  the  Dannbe  nearly  opposite 
to  Rudshwck,  forming  the  teie  deponiol  that  town.  The  citadel  is  situated 
on  the  island  of  Hobodyie.  It  contained  18,000  inhabitants  m  1790— 
Tesgoviste^  the  ancient  reridenoe  of  the  waivodes,  is  situated  upon  the 
Jalmiitsa;  its  population  amounts  to  about  5,000  souls. 

LHOt  WaUaehia.'\  This  district  was  ceded  to  Austria  in  the  peace  of 
PasiewiU;  but  given  bade  to  die  Turks  by  the  treaty  of  Belgrade  in  1 789. 
Ciujova,  the  caf^,  is  situated  at  a  little  distance  ftom  the  left  bank  of 
the  Schhd ;  it  is  a  handsome  bustling  town,  with  about  8^000  ii  ~     ' 


CHAP.  VII.  —BULGARIA. 

Bo9mdari€i  and  Dwinani.']  Bulgaria  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
Danube^  which  separates  it  from  Wallachia,  Moldaria,  and  Bessarebia;  on 
the  £.  by  the  Black  Sea;  on  the  S.  by  the  Balkan,  which separetes  it  fvom 
Romelia;  and  on  the  W.  by  Servia.  In  the  Turkish  politiad  distributMm 
of  the  country  this  territory  is  comprised  in  the  Ejalet  Roamili,  and  is 
dirided  into  the  sandsbaks  of  Silistria,  Rudshuk,  Widin,  and  Si^ihia. 

Siiiaty.'}  This  country  was  known  to  the  Romans  under  the  name 
Mae§ia  lufirior*  The  people  who  conferred  its  present  name  upon  it  were 
an  ancient  Nomadic  tribe  ii  Slavonian  origin,  who  in  die  4th  century  were 
settled  on  die  Volga,  where  the  ruins  of  their  former  capital  called  B^ 
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gir,  itiU  eziit  in  tbe  nMghbouiiood  of  Kasaiu  BMiioyiiig  into  the  Iflni- 
torjr  between  the  Don  and  the  Bog,  they  celled  their  new  acqiuHtuMi  the 
Second  Bulgaria  or  Vouigarim*  In  539  they  pened  the  Dannbe  end 
formed  the  langdom  of  Black  Bulgaria^  extending  along  the  teeete  of  the 
Black  Sea  tmhrw  Meant  Haemna.  They  next  engaged  in  n  aeriee  of 
aangninary  conteata  with  the  Lower  Empire^  which  ^y  filled  with  tarror 
nntil  their  aubjection  by  Baail  IL  in  1017.  In  the  ISth  centory  Stephen 
IV.  king  of  Hungary  conqoered  thia  oonntryy  and  in  the  aoooeedmg  oen- 
tnry  it  fell  into  the  handa  of  the  Tncka. 

Phfakal  Feaiure$9  Sfc."}  Bnlgaria  ia  a  maiahy  country,  ooveied  with 
eztenaire  foreata  of  beech,  pine,  and  oak  treea.  The  climate  in  the  k>wer 
gronnda  admita  of  the  cnldvation  of  the  vine,  firaiti,  tobacco,  and  com ;  the 
■ight-dewa  and  dampa  occaaionally  produce  agoea* 

Inhalniantt.^  The  greater  number  of  the  Bulgariana  are  mombeiB  of 
the  Greek  churcL  Their  dialect  difbra  little  from  that  of  the  Semana. 
**  The  people,**  aaya  Dr  Walah,  ''  hate  now  entkely  laid  aaide  the  miUtary 
ehaiacter  that  once  diatinguiihed  theur  anceators.  The  great  body  of  them 
are  altogether  paatoral,  and  lire  in  email  hamleta,  forming  cluatera  of  hooaea 
which  have  neiUier  the  regularity,  nor  deaerve  the  name  of  towna.  Of  all 
the  peaaantry  I  have  erer  met  with,  the  Bulgariana  eeem  the  moet  almple, 
kind,  and  affectionate;  forming  a  atriking  oontraat  with  the  rode  and 
brutal  Turka,  who  are  mixed  among  them,  but  diatinguiahed  by  the 
Btrongeat  traita  of  character.  On  the  rood  we  frequently  met  gionpa  of 
both,  always  aeparate,  but  employed  in  the  aame  ayocationa :  the  Toika 
were  known  by  turbena,  aaahea,  pistole,  and  yatigana,  but  atill  mese,  bya 
ferocity  of  aapect,  a  rude  aaaumption  of  demeanour,  and  a  canleaa  land  of 
contempt,  that  at  once  repulaed  and  disgnated  ua.  They  never  turaed 
their  bufbloea  or  ambaa  out  of  the  way  to  let  ua  paaa,  or  ehowed  the 
omalleat  wish  to  be  dvil  or  obliging ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  pleaaed 
If  they  pushed  ua  into  a  bog  in  the  narrow  road,  or  entai^led  na  among 
treee  or  bnahee.  Any  accommodation  in  houeee  waa  out  of  the  queetioa ; 
if  we  approached  one  for  a  drink  of  milk  or  water,  we  ran  the  haaard  of 
bemg  etabbed  or  ahot.  The  Bulgariana  were  diatinguiahed  by  cape  of 
brown  aheep-akin ;  jacketa  of  cloUi,  made  of  the  wool  undyed  of  datk 
brown  aheep,  which  their  wivee  apin  and  weave ;  white  cloth  troweera,  and 
aandab  of  nw  leather,  drawn  under  the  eole,  and  laced  with  thonga  over 
the  inatep ;  and  they  carried  neither  piatol  nor  yatigan,  nor  any  odier  wea- 
pon of  oflfence ;  but  they  were  atill  more  distingniahed  by  their  countenance 
and  demeanour.  The  firat  is  open,  artless,  and  benevolent ;  and  the  se- 
cond is  so  kind  and  cordial,  that  every  one  we  met  seemed  to  welcoeae  ua 
as  friends.  Whenever  their  bufihloea  or  ambaa  atopped  up  the  way,  they 
were  prompt  to  turn  them  aside ;  and  whenever  they  aaw  ua  embairaaaed, 
or  obliged  to  get  out  of  the  road,  they  were  eager  to  show  ua  it  waa  not 
their  ftualt.  Their  houses  were  always  open  to  us,  and  our  presence  was  a 
kind  of  jubilee  to  the  family ;  the  compensation  we  gave  scarcely  deeerved 
the  name,  and  I  am  dispoaed  to  think,  if  not  ofiered,  would  not  be  aaked  for. 
Turkish  women  we  never  saw ;  the  Bulgarian  women  mixed  freely  with 
ua  in  the  domeatic  way,  and  treated  ua  with  the  unanapectbg  cordiality  they 
would  ahow  to  brothers.'* 

Topography^ — Sandthak  qfSUistria  or  Dristra/]  This  district  extends 
from  Mount  Hnmus  to  the  mouth  of  the  Dannbe,  which  separates  it  on  the 
W.  and  N.  from  Wallachia.  The  river  is  about  2  miles  broad  from  Ron- 
chetcbouk  or  Rudshuk  to  Siliatria.    This  part  of  the  country  ia  htaen  and 
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timnhy,  Uable  to  frequent  intmdatioiM,  and  chiefly  inhabited  by  Turks. 
— Shnmla  or  Chonmla  is  situated  on  the  direct  road  to  tlie  capital,  where 
tlie  two  eastern  passes  of  the  Balkan  diverge.     Its  population  has  been 
OTor-estinaled  we  think  at  60,000  sonls.     It  has  a  deep  ditch,  with  thick 
walla  of  mnd  and  brick,  extending  three  miles  in  one  direction,  and  One 
in  the  other,  and  flanked  with  towers.     General  Kaminsky  penetrated  to 
it  in  1810,  and  endeavoured  to  take  it  by  assault,  but  was  obliged  to  re- 
tire with  great  loss.     The  slaughter  of  the  Russians  was  so  immense  that 
the  Pasha,  in  his  despatch,  declared  that  he  had  Russian  heads  sufficient 
^  form  a  bridge  from  Shnmla  to  heaven. -^Pkavadi  is  situated  to  the  N.E. 
of    Shnmla.      It  is  a  pleasant  town  with  about   S.OOO  inhabitants.-* 
Varna,  with  about  16,000  inhabitants,  is  a  strong  fortress  on  the  coast 
of  the  Black  Sea,  fmvning  the  key  of  the  eastern  part  of  Bulgaria.     It  was 
taken  by  the  Russians,  aided  by  treachery,  in  1828. — Kalakria,  is  a  well- 
fortified  place,  commanding  the  Gulf  of  Torgof. — Mangali  or  Callatio,  near 
the  mtmtb  of  the  Anghadi,  is  called  by  the  Turks  Tomiswen,  and  is  gene- 
rally coondered  to  be  the  identical  Torn!  in  which  the  unfortunate  Ovid 
was  doomed  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  among  a  horde  of  barbarians. 
KanipQnerman  is  a  strongly  fortified  town  on  the  Black  Sea. — Hirsova, 
the  ancient  AsumpoHf,  is  a  well-fortified  town  on  the  Danube. — Matchin 
is  a  very  strong  fortress. — Issaktcha  commands  the  confluence  of  the 
Pimth. — Tonltcha,  5  leagues  to  the  £.  of  the  latter  place,  and  within 
sig^t  of  Ismail,  in  a  strongly  fortified  place,  but  commanded  by  some 
heights  towards  the  S. — Silistra  or  Silistria,  containing  about  24,000 
inhabitaats,  is  a  very  strong  fortress,  situated  upon  a  small  eminence 
<m  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube.     The  town  presents  the  form  of  a 
semicircle  or  arc,  of  which  the  bank  of  the  Danube  forms  the  cord.     In 
die  middle  of  this  cord  is  an  old  castle,  encircled  by  a  strong  wall,  and 
flanked  by  four  towers,  as  well  as  a  trench  on  the  side  of  the  town,  which 
is  also  fnrnisfaed  with  towers,  bnt  of  a  less  size.     The  side  of  the  castle  to- 
wards the  river  is  covered  by  a  very  deep  moat  entirely  lined  with  stonos. 
The  efficacy  of  the  defence  of  the  castle  is  confined  to  the  defence  of  the 
vpper  part  of  the  town.     The  side  towards  the  river  is  every  where  flanke^l 
by  four  large  redonbts.    -  On  the  side  towards  the  land  are  six  redoubts 
communicating  with  each  other  by  curtains ;   there  is  also  the  additionid 
defence  of  chevaux-^C'^frue.     The  fault  of  this  fortification  is,  that  the 
curtains  are  not  in  fiank,  but  in  front,  so  that  the  moats  have  no  protection, 
and  the  assailants  are  covered  from  the  fire ;  besides,  on  this  side  the  moat 
la  not  invested,  but  merely  the  redoubts.     In  front  of  this  town,  on  the 
bank  of  the  Danube,  at  SO  or  40  paces  from  the  moat,  is  a  stone  building 
which  serves  as  a  magazine  for  the  purposes  of  navigation  upon  the  river. 
On  die  west,  where  are  the  wells  which  are  called  by  the  name  of  Petit- 
Mnstapha,  and  the  places  of  burial,  all  the  country  is  under  the  fire  of  the 
fortress.     On  the  opposite  part,  where  vines  and  gardens  extend  from  the 
foot  of  the  surrounding  mountains  to  the  side  of  the  moat,  the  approach  is 
commanded  at  more  than  one  point.     The  parapet  consists  only  of  a  line 
of  gabions,  in  time  of  peace  very  much  neglected  as  well  as  the  moat,  and 
the  other  works  are  destitute  of  trenches,  so  that  not  long  ago  one  might 
enter  the  town  without  passing  through  the  gates,  not  only  on  horseback, 
but  even  in  a  carriage.  '  Silistria  surrendered  to  the  Russians  in  1829. — 
Rassova  is  a  strongly  fortified  town  8  leagues  N.E.  from  Silistria.   About 
a  league  to  the  N.E.  of  this  place  are  the  remains  of  a  wall  built  by  the 
emperor  Tn^an  as  a  protection  against  the  incuraions  of  the  barbaria!n 
II.  3  z 
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hordesy  ud  extending  from  tbe  DMinbe  to  Chktendje  the  aocieat  Com 
staniiana  on  the  Enune. 

The  Sandikak  cf  NicopoU  or  RmdskuckJ]  Thk  dvirict  nmo  ahnoil 
penllel  with  the  Dennbey  between  that  riTer  and  the  northeni  fines  of 
the  Hnnrae,  On  the  banks  of  the  river  it  b  well  peopled ;  towanb  die 
Bionntains  the  country  becomes  extremely  wild  and  deserted.  Tlw  loor 
riren  Vid,  Osma,  Jantra,  and  Lom,  descending  from  ^  Balkan  diain, 
divide  the  conntry  into  four  parts.  The  principal  export  is  wood«  and 
there  is  a  pecnltar  breed  of  hoises  reared  here,  known  in  TnrlDoy  by  the 
name  of  tin  Deli-Prmani  breed.-*-Tortnkai,  a  Tillage  on  the  Danobe,  k 
pooriy  fortified.  Its  inhabitanta  are  all  Bn]gariana«-^Raigrad  ia  a  brisk 
little  town  at  the  pomt  of  jnnction  of  the  fovr  great  roads  wliidi  lend  to 
Silistria,  Rndshnk,  Temoro,  and  ShnrnkL-^Rodsfank  is  a  well  fortified 
town,  and  a  place  of  considerable  tnde;  it  contains  abont  30,000  inha- 
bitants.— At  EsldoDjomay  8  leagues  W.  of  Shnmla,  the  moat  impertant 
fair  in  all  Bnlgaria  used  to  be  held. — Toomovo  or  Temova,  anciently  the 
coital  of  Bulgaria^  is  now  a  town  of  only  10,000  inhabitaats.  It  ia  buih 
upon  the  lantra  or  Jatms  nearly  in  the  centre  of  Bnlgaria.  Hw  enrirans 
are  very  agreeable^ — Nicopolis,  opposite  the  month  of  the  Ahda,  which 
separates  Little  Wallacbia  from  Upper  Wallachia,  is  a  fortified  town  with 
about  20,000  inhabitants.  A  great  deal  of  wine  is  made  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood — Sistove  is  a  commeroal  town  10  leagnes  to  the  £.  of  Nieopolis. 

The  Sandshak  of  WuUn.']  This  small  district  extends  between  the 
Isker  and  the  Uraok  or  Tlmacns,  forming  part  of  Upper  Mossia.  Its 
western  parts  are  mountainous;  its  eastern  woody.  The  soil  is  foctile,  but 
this  country  has  so  often  been  made  the  tiieatre  of  war  that  it  is  little 
cultivated.  The  fortress  of  Widin  ii  admirably  conatmeted,  and  has 
never  yet  been  taken  dther  by  the  Austrians  or  Russians.  Psawan-Oglott- 
Osman  has  rendered  this  place  remarkable  by  the  resistance  which  he 
here  made  to  Selim  III.  The  ships  which  navigate  the  Black  Sen  cannot 
ascend  the  Danube  beyond  this  point. — Rahova,  at  die  distance  of  20 
leagues  from  M^din,  is  protected  by  a  small  forw — ^Lomgrade  ia  a  tew 
tified  position  betwixt  these  two  places. 

The  Sandshak  of  S<^ia,2  The  chain  of  the  Hmmns  cuts  this  large 
district  into  two  equal  parts.  It  is  very  populous,  and  seems  to  be  the 
basin  of  some  ancient  kdce.  The  town  of  Sofrfiia  was  founded  by  Jus- 
tinian in  the  beautifiil  region  of  the  Upper  Isker,  of  which  it  occnpiee  the 
centre.  Its  population  may  amount  to  50,000  souls.-^-Twdve  le^gnea  to 
the  S.E.  of  Sophia  is  the  fortified  town  of  Samakove,  situated  niuder  the 
western  ridge  of  Mount  Scardus  near  tbe  sources  of  tlM  Isker ;  it  pcotecte 
tbe  great  pass  formed  by  the  union  of  this  chain  with  Mount  Dupinddm 
or  SeomiuB*"  ■  Isladi,  a  town  on  the  banks  of  tbe  Yid  is  exempted  from  all 
tribute  to  the  Turkish  govomment,  except  that  of  aimually  famishing  a 
certain  number  of  indiriduals  for  the  carrier  serrice. — The  small  town  of 
Ebliman  belongs  to  the  Kialar-aga  or  chief  of  the  eunuchs, 

CHAP.VIlI.-SEByiA. 

Former  Sjctent.^  Servia,  which  bears  the  title  <tf  a  kingdom»  and  which 
embraces  almost  the  whole  of  Upper  Mossia,  was  in  ancient  times  of  much 
larger  extent  than  it  is  at  present.  Sclavonia  and  Syrmia  on  the  N.Wn 
a  part  of  Bosnia  extending  to  the  river  Bosnia  on  the  W.,  and  the  ancient 
Dardania  on  the  S,,  were  all  comprehended  within  the  limits  of  this  king- 
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dom.  Bvl  oaeo  the  Tnridsh  goTstiuMiil  ww  oonpdled  to  pwraliaM  hi 
treaties  of  peece  by  BocoeauTe  diameinbeniieiite  of  eowitiy,  the  two  fomier 
districts  hare  fallea  into  the  haode  of  Anetriai  and  tbe  boundary-line  on 
the  N.  is  deterorined  by  the  nver  Sav& 

IRftory.]  Daring  the-loog  straggle  betwixt  tbe  Anstrians  and  Torks 
for  Hungaryt  the  Semans  Tigonmsly  sopported  the  former,  with  a  fine 
body  of  tTM^  to  which  the  Germans  gare  the  name  of  Rtudatu*  Hie 
treaty  of  Belgmde  oondnded  in  1739  yielded  Serria  to  the  Porte ;  bnt  a 
considerable  part  of  tbe  popnhition  crossed  the  Danube  and  Save,  and 
eeftied  in  Sdanmia  and  Temiswar ;  those  who  remained  behind  continued 
liable  to  many  lypiessions,  and  particularly  from  the  janissaries,  who  were 
tnnally  lewatded  at  the  concbuion  of  a  war  with  possessions  in  this  conn* 
try  These  rexations  at  last  compelled  the  Servians  to  raise  the  standaid 
Msi  revolt  in  1800,  under  the  command  of  Czenu-Geoige%  who  was  assisted 
in  his  enterprise  by  the  rayolt  of  Osman-Ptaha,  knpwn  aUo  by  the  niuae 
of  Btfwan-Ogiou*  Cacfiii^Geo^ges  expelled  or  massaceed  all  the  jamaks 
or  Tuildsh  aettlen,  and  garrisoned  the  fortified  places  with  native  troops, 
fincouiaged  by  Russian  agents,  and  soppcrted  with  money  by  Ypailanti, 
ttien  hospodar  of  Wallachia,  the  Servians  maintained  the  stmg]§^e  with 
advantage,  and  in  1807  Russian  troops  were  admitted  into  the  country, 
who  enabled  the  Servians  to  ofier  dSeetnal  resistance  to  their  Turkish 
oppressors.  When  the  treaty  of  Bucharest  was  negotiated  in  1812,  the 
'Cabinet  of  St  Petetsbuigh  stipulated  for  the  introduction  of  certain 
chmses  on  behalf  of  its  Servian  allies;  Turkey  offered  to  place  Servia  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  two  principalities ;  but  tbe  Servians  resisted  these 
Cerms^  and  Russia,  now  attacked  by  France,  was  compelled  to  leave  its 
allies  to  their  fate*  A  fierce  struggle  again  commenced,  in  which  the 
Turks  were  victorious;  bat  the  Servians  obtained  several  important  privi- 
leges ;  their  national  senate  secured  the  power  of  regulating  the  adminis* 
tratiea  of  justice,  and  they  preserved  their  own  laws. 

BwmdineS'^  Servia,  incloding  the  sandshak  of  Kruchevatz,  extends 
4»etween  48"  21',  and  45*  N.  Lat.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Hungary 
and  Sclavonia;  on  the  £.  by  Wallachiaand  Bulgaria;  on  the  S.E.  by 
Romelia ;  on  the  S.W.  by  Albania,  and  on  the  W.  by  Bosnia. 

Phfneal  iPsolurss.^  Servia  is  die  most  mountainous  country  of  £uro« 
pean  Turkey,  which  renders  iu  defence  against  invasions  very  easy.  The 
mountains  in  the  middle  of  the  province,  the  Czememo,  Scheliana,  and 
Kopanneg  form  an  elevated  groap.  Two  laige  plains  meet  near  Kruche- 
vatz, tbe  one  extending  in  an  .easterly  direction  to  Nissa,  tbe  other  west- 
wards to  Ussitia.  llie  first  is  watered  by  the  Eastern  Morava,  the 
other  by  tbe  Western.  Part  of  the  chain  which  runs  across  the  country 
to  the  S.W.  of  the  Timok,  derives  its  name  from  the  htxkfyncksf  a  ban- 
ditti who  perhaps  still  inhabit  its  recesses. 

Produeii<m».2  '^^  country  is  m  many  places  covered  with  vast  forests 
of  pines  and  oaks,  inhabited  by  lynxes  and  wolves.  Vineyards  descend 
from  tbe  wooded  heights  to  tbe  low  grounds.  Wheat,  maize,  and  millet 
are  grown,  and  tobacco,  lint,  and  hemp  are  raised  and  exported. 

Inhabitants.']  The  Servians,  like  the  Bosnioks,  are  the  descendanU  of 
the  ancient  Sclavonians.  They  were  originally  governed  by  native  princes, 
bnt  during  the  strife  betwixt  the  Gre^  of  the  Lower  Empire,  and  the 
kings  of  Hungary,  Austria  and  Turkey  assumed  the  government  of  this 
country.  The  Servians,  however,  still  retain  the  manners  and  langnage  of 
their  ancestors ;  they  are  a  mi^estic  and  high-spirited  race  of  men,  and 
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Mttke  Bnm  rcmarki  of  their  iliaWt,  tht  it  m  peAapt  the  pttwt  md  BMrt 
bemonioin  of  eay  oenneded  with  the  Slsroiiic.  They  behiog  to  the 
Greek  chnreh,  and  ere  enppoeed  to  anomit  to  800»000. . 

Topogreqthy,']     Serria  Proper  ie  not  divided  into  eeodeheke^  but  inte 
cantons  or  dietricte,  which  derive  their  namee  from  their  prindpol  towns. 

Senda  Proper.^    Semendria  or  Smti-AndrnfOf  Uterally  Saint  An- 
drews, the  capital,  n  a  etranfj^y  fortified  city»  aitnaSed  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Dannbe,  at  the  coo^ence  of.  the  NiMavay  ahont  6  leng^nes 
8.  £.  from  Belgrade.     The  dty  of  Belgrade  or  Biyagrod^  is  &idoos 
in  -the  military  annals  of  Ewope.    It  is  situated  on  the  sonthem  bank 
of  the  Dannbe,  and  is  regarded  as. the  key  of  Serrin  on.  the  north. 
The  dtadel,  which  is  situated  vpon  a  reek  rising  in  the  centra  of  the 
city,  commands  the  Dannbe,  and  the  town  is  sncronnded  with  walls 
and  ditches.     The  snbarfas  extend'  to  the  Save,  and  are  also  protected 
by  fortifications.     A  little  below  the  city  are  three  small  islands  on  the 
Dannbe  which  form  a  safe  harbonr;  and  in  the  month  of  the  Save, 
immediately  opposite   the  snbnibs,    is  the  small  island    of   2^garis. 
The  population  of  Belgrade  amounts  to  30,000  souls,  amongst  whom 
are  6,000  Turks  who  form  the  garrison,  the  rest .  are  Tniks,  Servtaos, 
Greein,  Armenians,  and  Jews.     Belgrade  is  the  principal  mart  between 
Germany  and  Hungary  on  the  one  side,  and  Constantinople  and  Saloaica 
on  the  other.     It  is  200  miles  S.S.E.  of  Bnda,  and  240  W.  of  .Bucharest. 
This  city  bore  the  name  of  Sing^idynum  in  the  time  of  the. Romans;   it 
made  a  part  of  the  Eastern  empire.      The  Visigoths,  Goths,  and  Huns 
successively  occupied  it;  and  in  1522,  while  occupied  by  the  troops  of 
Charles  V.  it  was  taken  by  Solyman.     The  ImperiaUsts  re-took  it  in  1688k 
and  again  lost  it  in  1690.     In  1717,  Prince  Eugene  annihilated  a  Turkish 
army  under  the  walls  of  Belgrade,  and  gained  possession  of  the  city;  but 
in  1789,  the  Imperialists  yielded  it  up  to  the  Turks.     In  1789  it  was  taken 
by  Marshal  Landhon,  who  kept  possession  of  it  till  1791.     In  1807  the 
Servians  smned  it,   and  in   1813   they  destroyed  its  fortifications  and 
suburbs ;  but  it  has  since  been  re-fortified  by  the  Turks. — Faasarovitch  is  a 
small  -town  situated  between  the  Morava  and  Mava,  on  the  high  road  to 
Belgrade. — Fmtih-Islam  is  a  fortified  town  on  the  Dannbe.    From  this  point 
the  northern  banks  of  the  river  present  only  immoDse  plains.     At  a  little 
distance  to  the  N.W.  are  the  ruins  of  a  bridge  supposed  to  be  ^at  which 
Trajan   constructed  in  his  expedition  against   Decebalus   king  of  the 
Dacians. — Ussitsa  is  a -large  town  engrossing  almost  the  whole  commerce 
of  Servia,  with  the  western  provinces  and  Bosnia.     It  is  situated  on  Mount 
Hatibor,  which  is  hero  traversed  by  four  routes  communicating  between 
Novi-Basar,  Aladja-Hissar,  and  Bosnia. 

Sandghak  of  KrudimHUz.']  This  division,  except  where  it  forms  the 
basin  of  the  Jasterbacz,  is  almost  a  desert.  It  comprehends  a  part  of  the 
ancient  Dardanium.  A  fine  breed  of  horses  is  reared  at  Rousnik  in  this 
district.  Kmchevatz,  the  coital,  is  situated  in  the  vale  of  the  Jasterbacx^ 
and  has  a  fine  castle,  the  former  residence  of  the  Servian  kings^-— Niasa, 
the  birth-place  of  Constantine  the  Great,  is  a  fortified  town  of  considerable 
importance ;  but  its  ancient  splendour  is  gone. 

CHAP.IX — THE  EJALET  BOSNA,  Oa  COUNTRY  OF  BOSNIA. 

JBjttem  and  Boundaries,']     Bosnia  takes  its  name  from  the  Bosna,  one 
of  its  principal  streams.     It  forms  the  most  western  part  of  European 
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Turkey,  and  its  boundaries  on  three  sides  are 'those  of  this  empiio  its^^: 
the  Save  from  its  conflnence  with  the  Drin  to  its  eoDflnenee  with  the  Unna, 
separating  it  from  SchiYonia  onthe  N. ;  the  Unna  in  the  latter  |Mut  of 
its  course  dividing  it  on  the  same  side  from  Croatiay  by  wliich  ooontry  it 
18  also  bounded  on  the  W. ;  the  chain  of  Prologh,  a  branch  of  the  Dinaric 
mountains,  dividing  it  in  part  from  Dalmatia  on  the  S.W. ;  and  the  chain 
of  Piessiori,  another  branch  of  the  Dinaric  system,  dividing  it  from  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Montenegrins,  and  sandshak  of  Scutari.  On  the  east  this 
country  is  separated  from  Serviaby  the  coarse  of  the  Ibar  from  its  con- 
flaence*  with  the  Sidnitza  to  its  junction  with  the  eastern  Mpniva,  the 
mountains  of  Bronsnik,  Slatibor,  and  Stolatz,  and  the  coutm  of  the  Dria 
to  its  junction  with  the  Save.  Its  superficial  extent  is  estimated  by  Balbi 
and  Hassel  at  22,8S4i  English  square  miles,  and  by  the  editon  of  the  2>ic- 
Honnaire  Geqgraphique  at  3000  square  leagues. 

History,']  Hie  ancients  divided  this  country  into  two  regions :  the 
eonthem  part,  which  is  almost  wholly  occupied  by  the  Dalmatian  moun- 
tains, they  called  Upper  or  Higher  Bosnia, — and  the  northern  part  they 
csdled  Lower  Bosfda,  The  name  of  Panrumia  Infarior  was  also  extended 
to  part  of  this  country.  In  the  middle  ages  the  governors  of  Bosnia  were 
vassals •  or  bannat  allies  of  the  Hungarian  emperors.  Its. prince  Twark 
assumed  the  royal  title  in  1376,  but  continued  a  vassal  of  Hungary.  .  King 
Stephen,  its  last  monarch,  was  dethroned  and' slain  by  Mahommed ;  and  in 
1463  and  1480  this  country  was  incorporated  with  tho  Turkish  empire. 

Physical  Fe€Uuresr\  Bosnia  is  a  mountainous  region.  The  Dinaric 
chain  enters  the  country  near  the  source  of  the  Unna  at -mount  Sabor,  and 
runs  from  N.W.  to  S.  E.  almost  jparallel  to  the  coasts  of  the  Adriatic,  form- 
ing the  high  land  betwixt  those  rivers  which  flow  north  towards  the  Save, 
and  those  which  flow  south  towards  the  Adriatic  The  principal  streams 
which  take  their  rise  in  diese  heights  are  the  Unna,  the  Sanna,  the  Vei^ 
litza,  the  Bosna,  the  Drin,  and  the  Western  Morava,  all  on  the  north  side  ; 
the  Narenta  is  the  only  considerable  river  which  flows  southwards.  Be- 
tween the  Prologh  ridge  and  the  main  chain,  the  plain  of  Livno  extends, 
and  several  streams  having  no  apparent  outlet  occnr  here.  The  southern 
ramifications  of  the  Dinaric  chain  present  a  bare  and  bleak  aspect ;  the  snrr 
face  mould  has  been  washed  away  by  the  impetuous  torrents,  and  the  scanty 
vegetation  is  scorched  by  a  burning  sun  in  summer. 

CHmaie  and  Productions.']  The  climate  of  Bosnia  is  modified  by  the 
degree  of  elevation  of  the  different  districts.  The  winter  commences  early, 
and  in  the  highlands  the  country  is  covered  with  snow  to  the  depth  of 
several  feet  during  six  months  in  the  year.  The  air  is  salubrious,  and  the 
marshes  are  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Save.  The 
forests  and  pasturages  occupy  the  larger  portion  of  the  surface;  only  the 
richest  valleys  or  hills  are  cultivated.  Napoleon  employed  men  in  cutting 
a  road  by  which  his  legions  might  penetrate  into  Ill3rria,  and  the  oaks  of 
Bosnia  be  transported  to  the  hariwurs  on  the  Adriatic  The  rich  pas 
tures  support  numerous  herds  of  oxen,  and  flocks  of  fine-fleeoed  sheep.; 
but  the  Bosnian  generally  prefers  the  toils  of  the  chase  to  the  life  of  the 
herdsman.  The  cereales  are  chiefly  cultivated  on  the  banks  of  the  Save ; 
the  grains  raised  are  wheat,  mai^e,  and  barley ;  the  surplus  is  exported  to 
the  Austrian  states.  Fruits  are  abundant  and  delicious.  The  grape  sel- 
dom arrives  at  maturity  in  the  highlands ;  but  it  ripens  on  the  Drina,  and 
a  substitute  for  wine  is  manufactured  from  plums.     Excellent  honey  is 
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pi0daeed  in  tlw  dwtriet  ImIwmb  the  TerlMta  and  Urinn;  tk  adder  n 
thaonly  nonona  reptile  knewn  in  Boania.  laon  ia  the  only  aaiaefal  which 
the  jealonay  of  the  Tnrfca  aUows  to  be  wnraght  in  thb  coontiy ;  h/A  rich 
gold  and  nlTer-minea  were  wrought  in  tfaia  country  in  andaat  timai, 
and  mineral  apringa  are  abundant* 

Manufaehtres  and  Commerce*']  The  preparation  of  hidesy  and  the 
fabrication  of  coarae  woollens,  one  fonndery,  one  aaltpclie  maaafrdory, 
some  powder*niill9y  and  the  maoniactnre  of  fire-anna  eaiptoy  all  the  ia- 
dnatriona  population  of  Bosnia.  Theae  articles,  wool,  goata'  hair,  honey, 
dried  fish,  wood,  and  catde  form  the  anicka  of  export.  Dalmntin  far- 
nisbes  this  conntry  in  return  wiA  salt,  oil,  dried  fruita,  and  buttion. 
Constantinople  soppliea  it  with  oolonial  produce,  liaen,  nlks,  hardware, 
lead,  paper,  and  glass.  The  prindpal  trading  towns  are  Boana-Seni,  Nevs- 
Bazar,  ZiYomik,  Banjaluka,  Mostar,  and  Gradiska.  The  principal  livam 
are  navigable;  bat  the  roads  are  wretched. 

PopukUum  amd  ReligiotL]  The  popnbtiea  of  Bosnia  is  about  880,080 
souls;  of  whom  470,000  are  Muasnlmen,  lOO^/BOO  Greeks,  IdO^MO 
Catholics,  2,000  Jews,  and  the  rest  Zingari  or  Gypaies.  The 
Mussnlmen  are  fiorce,  Csnatic,  and  intolerant,  but  unaulliad  by  the 
nate  vices  of  their  Turidsb  brethren.  A  stupid  supeiatitinn,  but  the 
austerity  of  manaers,  cbaracteriaea  the  Bosnian  Catholics,  who  geaeiaUy 
farm  the  lands  of  the  Turks.  They  are  under  the  juriadictian  off  a 
bishop,  and  have  some  diurchea  and  a  few  convents.  The  Gredn  have 
'a  church  at  Bosna^Serai,  a  bishop  and  several  conventa  in  the  Hersegovine. 
The  Jews  enjoy  considerable  toleration,  and  are  all  engaged  in  trade.  The 
Zingari  lead  a  wandering  life  in  tents.  They  do  not  profeas  any  rriigioi^ 
and  are  only  restrained  from  all  exceaa  by  dread  of  ponishmeat.  The 
Bosnian  language  ia  a  dialect  of  tbe  Servian.  TnrkiBb  is  spoken  by  the 
inhabitonta  of  Turldsh  descent,  and  some  di^aeta  of  the  Sfaivonian  are  in 
use.     Polygamy  is  ahnost  unlmown. 

Government,  SfcJ}  Bosnia  is  one  of  tbe  most  important  paahaKca  of 
the  Ottoman  empire.  Its  pasha  seldom  retains  his  sitnation  above  three 
years,  for  the  whole  provinoe  ia  almoat  independent  of  the  porta.  Bosb»- 
serai  is  the  capital,  and  Trawnik  is  the  reaidenoe  of  the  pasha.  Hie  ra- 
venues  of  this  pa^wlic  amount  to  five  or  six  miUiena  off  piaatrea.  The 
pasha's  standing  force  amounts  to  4,000  men;  but  it  is  thought  that  80,000 
troops  might  be  raised  in  this  country;  30,000  of  whom  woidd  be  suf- 
ficient to  garrison  the  fortified  places,  while  the  rest  could  eaaily  dafend 
a  country  admirably  protected  by  natural  bamara. 

Topograph^*']     The  country  is  divided  into  6  sandshaka. 

1st.  The  Sandehak  of  Tranmik.]  Bosna-Setai,  the  capital  of  Boania, 
is  situated  in  this  district  upon  a  tributary  of  the  Bosna.  Ita  fortifications, 
which  resisted  the  attacka  of  prince  £ugene,  are  now  in  a  nunona  otate. 
Its  citadel  is  situated  upon  a  rising  ground  to  the  E.  off  the  town.  The 
environs  are  mountainous.  The  population  is  about  60,000,  of  whoai 
two-thirds  are  Turka.  Its  principal  manufactures  are  fiie-ama,  leather, 
and  morocco.  It  forms  the  cential  point  of  commercial  inteicoune  be- 
twixt Turkey  and  Dalmatia,  Croatia,  and  the  soadi  of  Germany*  l^w* 
nik  is  situated  under  the  southern  ridge  of  Vladick.  Ita  popuktioii  hm 
been  estimated  at  12,000  souls. 

2d.  The  Sandehak  of  Banjaluka.^     The  town  of  Bwjali^  or  Bag- 
is  defended  by  a  castle  situated  upon  the  VerbitJsa.-^The  papa- 
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kfiMlownof  GrudiikaisdiTided  intotwo  pvtibytlieSaTe;  the  AnalriaiM 
hftTe  poflMMaioo  of  that  portion  of  tho  town  which  is  sitnated  upon  their 
ttde  €i  the  river. 

S<2.  The  Sandshak  of  Srebermik.']  Thie  diitiict  occspiee  the  centre 
of  the  country.  Its  principal  town  is  Srebemik  or  Srebreik^— In  the 
nesghboarbood  of  Touala  some  salt-mines  are  wioughu->-Brod  is  a  fortified 
poaition  on  the  Save ;  the  principal  part  of  the  town  is  on  the  Anstrian 
«de  of  the  river,  and  in  their  poeseasion. 

4k&.  7%9  Sandihak  of  Jnomik  or  Zwomik.^  This  sandshak  occn- 
piea  the  N.E.  part  of  Bosnia.  Zwomik,  on  the  Drin,  is  neariy  as  large  as 
Bosna-eeru,  but  does  not  contain  a  fourth  part  so  many  inhabitants.  The 
Romans  wronght  silver-mines  in  the  vicinity,  and  called  this  town  Argen- 
tmcu  The  fortifications  are  in  good  condition.  The  fortress  of  Bogardlen 
or  Shabaca,  on  the  Save,  is  considered  one  of  the  strongest  places  in  the 
proTince. 

5dL  The  SmuUhak  of  NoMojrar  or  Jenib€uar.2  This  district  com- 
praheads  the  conntry  of  the  Rasdans.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Ser«( 
▼in;  oo  the  £.  by  the  sandshak  of  AkdjB-Hissar;  on  the  S.  by  Albania; 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  Drin.  Novibazar,  upon  the  Bacbka,  has  a  popu-^ 
lation  of  about  B^OOO  souk. 

6ih.  The  SanAhak  of  Herzegowmcu]  Trebigne,  on  the  Trebinitaa,  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  province  of  TrihumOf  is  the  principal  place  in  this 
sandshak.  Hanel  says  it  contains  10,000  iiJiabitants;  but  other  geogra- 
pheiB  vepreseni  it  as  only  a  sbmU  rillage^— Mostar  is  a  picturesquely 
aitoaled  town,  to  the  W.  of  the  lake  Bkto,  and  eontahis  12,000  mhabitants; 
Then  ii  ben  a  fine  ancient  marble  bridge  of  8  arches. 


CHAP.  X.  —ALBANIA. 

Boundaries  and  Exlenir\  Albania,  called  in  Turkish  ArnauiUc,  and  in 
the  language  of  the  natives  Skyperi^  comprehends  the  ancient  countries  of 
Epims  and  Ulyria,  and  extends  along  tlie  coasts  of  the  Adriatic  opposite 
to  Italy.  The  White  Drino  separates  it  from  Bosnia  on  the  N.,  and  from 
Servia  on  the  N.E.;  on  the  E.  it  is  bounded  by  Romelia;  on  the  S.  by 
Livadia  and  the  gulf  of  Arta;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  river  Zem  and  the 
Ionian  and  Adriatic  seas.  Though  the  tbeatn  of  incessant  revolutions,  and 
peopled  by  various  tribes,  and  everywhere  offering  a  rich  field  of  inquiry 
to  the  geologist  and  naturalist,  we  know  less  of  this  region  than  of  any 
other  in  Europe.  Its  length  is  about  270  miles;  and  its  breadth  from  40 
to  100  miles. 

HUUuy  and  Inhabitants,']  Much  learned  research  has  been  bestowed 
in  mquiring  into  the  origin  of  the  Albanians.  According  to  Adelung  they 
an  the  descendants  of  an  Asiatic  tribe  who  dwelt  between  the  Caucasus 
and  the  Caspian  sea;  according  to  Thunmann  they  an  the  successors  of 
the  aadeBt  lllyrians.  Until  the  middle  of  the  last  century  Albania  was 
dirided  into  several  independent  pashaliks.  The  kite  Ftaha  of  Joannina, 
commonly  called  Ali  Padia,  by  a  series  of  successful  usurpations,  contrived 
to  subject  the  whole  of  Albania  to  hb  sway,  and  extended  his  dominions 
into  Macedonia  and  the  frontiers  of  Attica.  He  indeed  remitted  an  annual 
tribute  to  Constantinople,  but  his  court  was  nearly  independent  of  the 
Porte;  and  England,  France^  and  Russia,  generally  maintained  agents  at 
it.     Hia  army  was  aidd  to  amount  to  30,000  men.     Ali  afforded  complete 
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tokraiioD  to  all  raligioiu  teett,  ahboogfa  the  only  tnro  religioiM  pnblidf 
acknoffledgod  *wera  Mahomedbnum  wad  that  of  the  Greek  chnrdi.  lo 
1820  the  porte  hy  a  ▼igonms  effort  ro  eetahlwhed  its  authority  over  Albenii, 
and  put  Ali  to  death.  The.  Albaniaii  or  Sldpytaric  is  noc  a  wiitten 
huumaaea 

Albaman  MomUaim.']  Sewmtl  of  the  Albanian  moimtaiaa,  ae  those 
which  border  on  both  sides  the  popaloos  vale  of  Deropaii,  watered  by  the 
Celydaas,  are  estimated  at  4»000  feet  high ;  and  those  of  Soli  at  3,000 
feet  abofe  their  immediate  bases.  The  whole  of  Epims  or  Lower  Albania 
is  covered  with  calcareoos  monntains  fnnowed  by  rarines ;  bat  we  hafe 
no  iaformation  regarding  the  ooontry  to  the  N.  of  the  Aoos. 

Acroeeraunian  JfotiMiaMt.]  The  Acrocerannian  monntaina  are  esti- 
mated by  Mr  Dodwell  at  4,000  feet  aboTo  the  level  of  the  sea,  whose 
shores  they  line  with  their  predpitons  cli£b;  and  do  not,  as  KoUin  by 
mistake  i^ms,  sepeiate  Epims  from  Thessaly  and  Macedonia.  This 
term  was  probably  given  to  the  highest  summits  which  rise  nearly  above 
the  ancient  city  of  ilajono,  the  modem  Valona;  and  the  geneml  ^ipeila- 
tien  of  Cerawua  or  Cereumih  was  applicable  to  the  whole  range  extend- 
ing along  the  coast,  frwn  nearly  opposite  Coreyra  or.Corfn,  to  Dymechi- 
nm  or  Dniaiso.  Dion  Cassins  caUa  them  Ajsf Mr*  Kf(«vM«,  or  the  Cita- 
dels of  Thnnder.  They  are  now  called  the  monntains  of  C%««nara,  a 
name  prabably  derived  from  ChioMBra,  which,  according  to  Hiny,  was  a 
castle  on  the  Acrocerannian  monntains  above  the  fountain  of  Agtut  He- 
gimm  IVooopias  asserts,  that  the  fortress  of  Ximam  was  erected  by  Jas- 
tinian,  bnt  it  was  only  probably  repaired  or  rebnilt.  The  Adriatic  sea  or 
gnlf  of  Venice,  being  bounded  by  the  Appanines  on  the  weot,  and  the 
Acrocerannian  monntains  on  the  east,  is  much  subjected  to  storms ;  and 
shipwrecks  were  formerly  so  frequent,  as  to  render  its  navigation  an  ob- 
ject of  dread  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  navigaton. 

**  Qaem  morttf  timait  mdom, 
Qui  vidii  msr«  targlaam  at 
lafsouM  ■oopaUN  AorwMnwnU?** 

It  is  easy  to  preeeive  how  this  coast,  and  the  abrapt  and  serrated  out- 
line of  the  Acrocerannian  monntaina — ^the  first  seen  by  those  coming  from 
Italy — should  have  been  rendered  so  formidable,  by  its  bold  and  precipi- 
tous front  to  the  W,  and  the  gusts  of  wind  sweeping  down  from  these 
lofty  eminences.  Says  DodweU,  *'  The  Acrocerannian  mountains  became 
visible.  We  had  no  sooner  approached  those  tfi/Snnet  jfopalot,  the  resi- 
dence of  Thundering  Jove,  than  we  were  overtaken  by  the  most  dreadful 
storm  I  had  ever  experienced.  The  night  was  unusually  black;  hut  at 
intervab  the  lightning  streamed  across  the  heavens,  and  set  the  firmament 
in  a  blaze.  Tie  brightest  sunshine  could  not  have  cast  a  more  vivid  glare 
over  the  Acrocerannian  crags.  The  tempest  continued  with  short  inter- 
vab for  the  greater  part  of  two  nigfate  and  a  day.  On  the  26th,  we 
coasted  withhi  three  miles  of  the  Acrocenunians,  which  rise  in  fine  pointed 
forms,  apparently  at  least  4,000  feet  high,  bare  and  barren,  except  towards 
their  baass,  whidi  are  covered  with  wood.  Among  the  many  terrific  talea 
which  our  sailon  recounted  concerning  these  fatal  rocks,  there  waa  one 
circumstance  on  which  they  laid  particular  stress,  and  of  which  they  would 
not  allow  us  to  doubt  the  certamty-— -namely,  that  loud  voices  were  always 
heard  upon  the  rocks  at  midnight ;  and  ths^  a  short  time  before  storms 
andcirocco  winds,  lights  are  seen  dancing  about  upon  the  craga.  The 
probability  of  this  story  is  greater  than  it  would  appear  at  first  si^t.    Th^ 
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captain  and  all  the  sailors  declared  with  one  roice,  that  they  had  frequently 
seen  these  lights,  which  are  probably  formed  by  the  gas  of  carbnretted 
ignited  hydrogen,  similar  to  that  of  Pietra  Mala  on  the  Bologneae 
Appenines."  ^ 

Rivers  and  LakesJ^  The  principal  rifrers  are  the  Black  Drino,  the 
Somini  or  Panysus^  the  Semno,  the  Aousy  and  the  Apsus  or  Eabroni. 
The  Cocytoa  and  Acheron  are  recognized  by  Dr  Holland  in  the  stream  of 
21agonri,  and  the  rirer  of  Suli.  The  latter  riyer  rises  by  different  streams 
in  the  country  to  the  W.  of  Cinque  Pozzi  on  the  road  from  Arta  to  Joan- 
nina.  After  running  for  some  distance  a  S.W.  course,  it  suddenly  bends 
towards  the  N.  and  enters  by  a  narrow  pass  the  wild  and  magnificent 
region  of  SulL  From  thence  the  scenery  as  far  as  the  castle  of  Suli,  is 
the  most  wild,  rugged,  dark,  and  dreary,  that  can  be  imagined :  the  pass 
is  so  contracted  at  its  entrance  by  opposing  clifis,  to  the  height  of  several 
hundred  feet  aboye  the  stream,  that  access  is  impossible,  otherwise  than  by 
ascending  the  higher  ledges  of  its  mountain-boundary.  Skirting  under  the 
summit  of  the  mountain,  on  narrow  and  broken  ledges  of  rock,  Dr  Holland 
arriyed  at  a  spot  wbero  the  interior  of  the  profound  chasm  opened  suddenly 
before  him,  presenting  yast  and  almost  perpendicular  precipices,  conducting 
the  eye  downwards  to  the  dark  line  which  the  riyer  forms  in  flowing  be- 
neath. The  yiew  from  hence  Ib  inexpressibly  grand,  not  only  in  its  mag- 
nitude, but  also  from  the  boldness  and  abruptness  ojf  all  its  forms,  and  a 
sort  of  sombre  depth  and  obscurity  in  its  features  to  which  it  would  be 
diflGicult  to  find  a  paraUel.  In  one  glance  the  progress  of  the  river  may 
be  traced  for  7  miles,  between  mountains  some  of  which  are  upwards 
of  3,000  feet  above  its  level.^     The  principal  lakes  are  the  Lago  di  Scu- 

*  Strabo,  lib.  vii.  ]».  S16,  nMOtioiw  a  plaee  oJled  Numphaumt  In  the  territory  of 
ApollonU,  where  fire  iuued  from  the  ground.  VitruTiua,  Pliny,  ^Uan,  Plutweb, 
Dion  CosiiiM)  and  others,  also  notice  it ;  and  the  latter  parfcieularly  says,  that  the 
flames  irere  increased  by  rain,  wluoh  is  tlie  ease  at  Pietra  Mahi,  where  the  peasants 
foretel  heavy  rains,  some  hoars  before  they  begin  to  fall,  by  the  increasing  size  and 
fury  of  the  flames  which  issue  from  the  ground.  Asphaitns,  in  a  fluid  state,  is  pro- 
dooed  near  ApoUonia,  and  a  lucrative  trade  is  carried  on  in  the  same  substance,  which 
•bounds  at  Srlenitxa,  eight  miles  distant.  The  fire  near  Apollonia  Is  represented  on 
a  scarce  silver  coin.  On  one  side  is  the  head  of  Apollo,  and  on  the  other  three 
Dymphs  dancing  before  the  fire.  Pausanias  probably  alludes  to  the  same  thing  Ln 
apoaking  of  Bathoa  in  Arcadia,  where  he  says  fire  Is  seen  issuing  oat  of  the  ground. 
There  are  other  instances  of  ignited  hydrogen  in  various  mountainous  countries. 
That  mentioned  by  Beaufort,  near  Deliktaah,  is  of  a  similar  nature;  and  he  conceives  U 
to  be  the  same  noticed  by  Pliny  on  Mount  Chimara  in  Lycla.  It  is  singular  that 
the  name  Chinutra,  should  have  been  given  also  to  a  place  near  the  site  of  Apollonia. 
Ctfsias  mentions  the  perpetual  fire  near  Phaselis  in  Lyeia,  which  is  the  mmB  describ- 
ed by  Beaufort.     A  similar  flame  is  said  to  exist  in  the  isle  of  Samos. 

*  The  road  proceeds  along  this  extraordinary  valley  for  4  miles,  winding  among  rocks 
forming  its  eastern  barrier,  700  feet  above  the  stream ;  it  then  turns  suddenly  to  the 
right,  up  a  deep  recess  among  the  mountains:  here  there  appears  no  egress,— ^vast  plne- 
oovered  precipices  meet  the  eye  on  all  sides,— and  no  one  point  seems  accessible  beyond 
that  where  you  stand  at  the  moment.  A  second  turn  brought  Dr  Holland  to  an  as- 
cending cork-screw  path,  so  steep  and  rueged,  that  it  was  with  infinite  difficulty  the 
luggage  horses  could  gain  the  summit.  This  circuit  Is  necessary  from  the  increasing 
steepness  of  the  chasm  through  which  the  river  flows,  as  it  approaches  the  central  part 
of  Suli.  "  From  the  lofty  point  I  had  now  attained,'*  says  our  traveller,  «  the  scenery 
of  this  central  region  opened  out  in  a  very  magnificent  manner :  the  insulated  mountain 
heights  on  which  stand  the  fortresses  of  Suli|  already  seen  at  intervals  through  Uie  steep 
pass  by  which  we  had  entered,  were  now  directly  in  front  of  the  landscape  ;  the  river 
flowing  in  ite  profound  channel  below,  but  here  entirely  concealed  from  view.  From 
the  great  gallery  of  the  Seraglio  of  Suli,  you  look  down  a  precipios  a  thousand  feet  high, 
into  the  dark  waters  of  the  river  below ;  which  thus  seen,  is  a  fit  representative  of  the 
river  Acheron.  On  every  side  is  scenery  of  the  wildest  and  most  extraordinary  nature, 
with  a  disorderly  magiiifiosnce  about  it,  which  perhaps  forms  ite  most  striking  peculi- 
arity. The  mountains  and  precipices,  all  on  the  grandest  scal«,  are  thrown  confusedly 
around,  as  if  some  other  agency  than  the  slow  working  of  nature  had  operated  to  pro- 
H.  4  A 
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ttri  or  di  Zento,  uid  the  Lago  di  Horli.  The  coaefes  me  steep  end  imu:- 
cettible.  The  author  of  ChiMe  Herold  hee  aketched  with  great  eccmscy 
and  beaaty  the  principal  featnrea  of  this  region  in  the  following  fines : 

"  Land  of  Albania!  let  bm  bend  mine  ejres 

On  lhM»  thou  maad  nam  of  aavac*  mcli ! 

The  croM  detceiigg,  thy  minanti  arite. 

And  the  pale  oreecent  aparkloi  in  the  glen 
Threngb  aaof  a  cypini  gfof  within  oaeh  dtj% 


dnee  these  eflect&  Towards  the  south,  and  orer  the  peaked  summits  which  enrlron 
the  seraf  lie^  la  seen  the  long  ehasm-like  ehannci  of  the  Acheron  beyond  it  the  eomrtrf 
stretching  down  to  the  golf  of  Art»— the  golf  itself  and  the  Aeamanian  sBosmtaiiis  hi 
the  remote  distance.  Westward,  you  look  down  precipices,  intersected  by  deep  niTiaes, 
to  that  point  in  the  rlTsr,  where,  reoeirlng  the  Zagonri  from  the  north,  it  at  once  toms 
to  the  west»  and  continnli^r  its  course  for  soom  wnir  boftwooD  clifa  of  iwunenoe  height, 
makes  a  sudden  exit  from  Its  confined  channel  to  the  wide  and  fertile  piaiaa  of  i^ia- 
mithla.     Northwards  the  view  is  full  of  the  finest  mountain  scenery;  It  Is  in  fiKta 


vast  amphitheatre  of  mountaine— 4he  epace  within,  not  a  plain  eonntrr— hnt  ercry 
where  Interioeted  by  ridges  and  profiNind  rarinsb  Throngh  the  priaelpel  of  these  ra- 
Tincs  flows  the  Zagoorl,  whoee  dark  and  secluded  course  might  well  admit  of  its  bug 


called  the  Cocytus.  From  the  seraglio  it  required  an  hour's  descent  to  the  junction  of 
the  Zagouri :  here  the  rlTor  turns  suddenly  to  the  west,  the  ronte  being  osaaetimeB  eo 
the  eoutbem  side,  eomotimes  reosding  to  avoid  the  deep  ciuisms  which  desoead  to  it; 
sometimee  pursuing  a  dangerous  path  on  narrow  ledges  of  rock  which  orerhang  its 
waters.  One  point  in  it  is  yrj  extraordinary,  where  the  path,  ecaroely  4  feet  wide, 
passes  at  the  height  of  160  feet  abnve  the  river;  and  ao  eatirely  impeode  over  it,  that  n 
stone  dropped  from  the  hand,  somewhat  stretched  out,  fhlls  far  within  the  water. 
AboTs  the  head  are  great  dift,  forming  a  magnificent  front  on  this  side  the  rircr; 
while  on  the  other  are  preelpicee  equally  steep  and  the  mountain  rism  abore  Into  heights 
which  at  this  Ume  (4th  of  March)  were  deeply  oovend  with  soow.  The  poplaia  ap- 
peering  at  interrak  among  the  scenery,  brings  to  mind  the  old  story  of  Hercules  havie^ 
Drought  this  tree  from  the  banks  of  the  Acheron  Into  other  puts  of  Greece.     The 


CSS  at  this  place  ia  almost  impracticable  to  the  traveller;  wboUy so  to  tho  enemy.  Just 
low  it  on  the  north,  a  large  etream  Joins  the  river,  by  asulHei  i  aneeiis  i  haimel  through 
the  rocks,  from  which  It  rushes  out  with  great  violence.  Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the 
retrospective  view  from  this  point  of  the  difls,  pealu,  and  fortresses  of  Suli :  here  the 
river,  leaving  its  dark  channel,  spreads  out  into  a  wide  stream,  which  rona  winding 
throvyh  the  plain  of  Glyky,  or  valley  of  Fhramlthia  towarde  the  eea.  l*he  port  of 
Phanarl,  or  Glykvs,  which  is  Its  Kstuary,  is  from  16  to  80  miles  S.  W.  from  wliera  it 
here  Issuea  from  the  monntaine  of  SulL  In  thie  interval  the  river  ohtalna  the  name  of 
GIvkv."  Fram  all  theee  fiicU  obeerved  attentively,  respecting  the  extraordinary  wild 
and  gloomy  acenery  of  Suli,  Dr  Holland  conchidee  It  to  be  the  Acheron  of  the  poets 
and  mylholoflsta.  The  testimonies  of  the  aadent  geographers  and  historians  concern- 
ing the  Acheron  in  queetion,  aa  there  were  mevs  Acherons  than  one,  combined  with  tiw 


deeoriptioo  above,  aeem  decieive  of  the  point.  Herodotne  cava  that  it  flowed  through 
Thmprotia,— a  conree  exactly  anewering  that  of  the  river  Sufi.  Strabo^  Ptolemy,  and 
ThuRydides,  make  it  rise  In  the  country  of  the  Mdoesl,  pass  through  the  Achemaian 
lahe,  and  diseharae  itealf  into  the  Thesprotian  bay.  The  enumeration  given  by  Ptolemy 
«f  the  places  on  this  coast,  entirely  hanuonlaes  with  the  relative  situation  of  the  month 
«f  the  Acheron  aa  given  bv  Strabo :  as  the  email  Isles  of  Sybota,  the  promontory  of 
Chdmeriam,  the  port  of  Glykya,  and  the  Acheron  which  flows  into  it,  mnttlng  from 
the  Achemslan  lake,  and  carrying  a  full  stream  eo  as  to  ftvshen  the  culf.  With  this 
Thucydidee  also  agrees  In  describing  the  voyage  of  the  Athenian  fleet  from  Leoeadia  to 
Corcyra;  and  £ustathius  In  his  commentary  on  the  11th  of  the  Odyssey  rendcn  it 
evident  that  tho  river  of  Soil  reprseents  this  famoua  strsam,  Ihllfaig  into  the  eea  at  the 
port  Gl^hvs.  It  ie  an  Intereetiog  Ihet  that  the  small  idee  of  Sybota,  and  the  port 
called  Olycye,  at  tho  mouth  of  the  Acheron,  actually  retain  the  same  name  at  the  pre- 
sent day ;  it  la  an  additional  nroof  of  the  river  of  Suit  being  the  true  Acheron,  that  then 
la  within  Ism  than  a  mile  of  its  month,  a  amall  lake  or  expandon  of  the  river,  ooms- 
pondinc  axaetly  In  situation  with  the  Ackerousia  Umne  of  Thucydidee.  This  lake^ 
as  Dr  Holland  learned  from  Psallda,<-is  about  S  milss  long  bv  hdf  that  in  breadth ; 
not  very  deep,  and  anrrounded  by  hills  of  small  devation.  Inia  hypotheds  is  mndi 
better  fonnded  than  that  of  PonquevUle»  who  makm  the  lake  of  Joannlna  the  Ackenuia 
Palus,  and  a  amall  rivulet  flowing  Into  It  the  Cocytus,  and  another  rivulet  entering- 
it  on  the  S.  £.  the  Styx ;  and  the  marsh  at  the  N.  W.  end  of  the  lake  ATemus,  and  the 
plain  of  Joannlna,  the  Eiysian  fields,  it  must  be  obeerved,  that  the  namee  Aehemsia 
and  Acheron  wore  not  confined  eddy  to  Epirus,  but  merdy,  that  the  lake  and  river  of 
this  region  were  the  moet-celebrated,  and  lieat-known  In  their  connection  with  mytho- 
logy* Pausanlas,  Lib,  xL  p,  196,  mentions  an  Aehemsia  near  Corinth ;  and  Dlodoros 
Siculus,  Lib.  L  ;>.  80»  speaks  of  one  in  £gypt,  in  the  vidnity  of  the  catacombs.  Ac- 
cording to  Strabo^  there  wae  an  Acheron  in  Ells  in  Peloponnesus :  and  according  to 
Pompouios  Mela,  LU».  L  cap.  19,  another  Acheron  in  Phrygia. 
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Morn  dawns;  and  idtb  It  stara  Albania's  liUb, 
Dark  Suli^s  rock,  and  Piodus*  inland  peak, 
Robed  half  in  noMt,  bedewed  with  snowy  rills, 
Anmyed  in  manT  a  don  and  purple  streak 
Arise;  and,  as  the  clouds  along  them  braaky 
Disdose  the  dwelling  of  the  mountaineer  : 
Hero  roams  the  wolf)  the  eagle  wets  his  beak, 
Birds,  beasts  of  prey,  and  wilder  men  appear, 
And  gathering  storms  around  convulse  the  dosing  y«ir.'* 

CUmaU  and  ProdMctums^  Albania  enjoys  the  warm  temperature  of 
Italy,  bnt  is  subject  to  droughts  and  violent  north  winds.  The  Albano 
Dalmatian  Flora  is  connected  with  that  of  Italy,  and  the  olire  grows  from 
the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  to  the  fiist  heights  in  Dalmatia  and  Albania- 
Lower  Albania  or  Ancient  Epims,  lies  to  &e  south  of  the  40th  parallel ; 
the  heat  of  summer  is  oppressive,  but  the  climate  is  colder  than  that  of 
Greece.  The  plane,  the  cypress,  and  manniferous  ash  appear  near  the  sea- 
coast  beside  the  hiitttri  and  the  lentisk ;  but  the  forests  on  Pindus  consist 
chiefly  of  cedars,  pine,  larch,  and  chesnut-trees.  The  inhabitants  cultivate 
cotton  and  silk,  bnt  the  olive  is  ill-managed.  The  oxen  of  Epirus  have 
degenerated  since  the  days  of  Pyiriius. 

Trade*"]  The  commerce  of  Albania  was  greatly  promoted  by  Ali 
Pasha.  The  exports  are  grain,  timber,  oil,  tc^acco,  cotton,  and  wool ; 
tbey  are  chiefly  conducted  through  the  gulf  of  Arta,  but  the  mer- 
chants reside  princqmlly  at  Joannina.  The  grain  is  chiefly  sent  to  the 
Ionian  isles,  Italy  and  Malta;  the  timber  is  excellent,  and  grows  almost 
on  the  shores ;  the  cotton  is  received  through  Thessaly,  and  exported  to 
the  German  and  Italian  ports*  The  only  manufactured  article  of  export 
is  the  Albanian  capote^  a  large  white  woollen  kind  of  great  coat.  The 
chief  connections  of  the  coast  are  with  Greek  houses  at  Trieste,  and  Mal- 
tese houses. 

The  Sandshak  cf  Joanina^  This  sandshak  is  now  situated  upon  the 
fnmtiers  of  renovated  Greece,  having  the  gulf  of  Arta  on  the  S. ;  the 
aandshaka  of  Avlona  and  Delvino  on  die  W.;  that  of  Monaster  on  the  N. ; 
and  that  of  Tricala  on  the  E.  It  is  everywhere  intersected  by  ridges  of 
mountains  branching  ofif  from  the  Hellenic  chain,  and  rising  to  a  great 
height.  It  comprises  Epirus  properly  so  cdled ;  and  contains  a  popula- 
tion of  above  400,000  souls*^--Janina  or  Joanina,  the  capital,  was  founded 
either  by  John,  son  of  Alexis  Comnenus,  or  John  Dncas,  son-in-law  of 
Theodore  Lascaris.  It  is  beautifully  situated  upon  the  western  bank  of  a 
lake  formed  amid  the  ramifications  of  Pindus,  and  contains  a  population 
of  40,000  souls.  It  chiefly  owes  its  celebrity  to  the  infamous  Ali  Pasha. 
— Arta,  on  the  Araothus,  6  leagues  to  the  N.  of  the  gulf  of  Arta,  is  an 
ill-built  but  active  town,  with  10,000  inhabitants. — Prevesa,  once  a  pos- 
session of  France,  is  now  a  place  of  small  importance,  but  pretty  well 
fortified.  The  sandshak  of  Karii-Di,  or  Acamania,  although  marked  by 
Hadji-Khalfa,  appears  to  have  been  abolished,  and  the  district  incorporated 
with  the  sandshak  of  Joanina,  and  perhaps  in  part  with  the  Capitan-Pa- 
sha's  sandshak  of  Lepanto.  This  territory  will  be  described  under  the 
head  of  Greece. 

TTie  Sandshak  of  DeUmia  or  Delvino."}  This  district  lies  to  the  E.  ot 
Joanina,  opposite  to  the  island  of  Coriu.  Tlie  tyranny  of  Ali  Pasha  has 
rendered  it  in  many  places  a  desert;  but  to  the  voyager  along  the  coast 
it  offers  many  points  of  scenery  of  exquisite  beauty.  It  comprehends  the 
ancient  Thesprotia. — ^Delvino  is  a  pretty  large  town  on  the  road  to  Argyro- 
Castron^-^Cominitza  was  a  large  town  previous  to  its  being  ravaged  by  a 
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dreadfhl  pkgne  in  1780.  To  the  N.  of  this  place,  near  the  hike  of 
Pelodi,  are  the  nuns  of  BtUhrotumj  the  ancient  capital  of  Epinia.  The 
Venetians  ceded  this  place  to  the  French,  who,  in  the  treaty  of  Campo- 
Formio,  in  1800,  abandoned  it  to  the  Turks* — Pa^gft  occupies  a  strong 
poMtion  on  the  coast  It  was  founded  in  the  15th  century,  and  long  re- 
sisted the  Turkish  power,  until  weakly  yielded  by  the  English — cm  w^ose 
protection  the  Pargiotes  had  cast  themselves — to  Ali  PasluL 

Hie  Sandihak  of  Avlona."}  This  sandshak  embraces  all  the  coasts  of 
the  Adriatic,  from  the  embocbure  of  the  Soombi,  the  ancient  Genunu,  to 
Chimenu  On  the  N.  it  is  bounded  by  the  districts  of  Croya  and  Ty- 
ranna;  on  the  E.  by  the  sandshak  of  Ochrida;  and  on  the  S.  by  that  of 
Delvino.  It  is  a  fertile  and  rich  country,  except  in  the  mountainous  dis- 
tricts, which  are  infested  by  brigands.  Perhaps  no  portion  of  ancient 
Greece  suffered  more  by  the  ftdl  of  the  eastern  empire  than  this  country : 
Scythians,  and  Slayonians,  and  Triballi,  have  alternately  swept  with  dems* 
tating  fury  over  Aylona;  the  soldiers  of  Roger  struggled  for  the  posseauon 
on  the  plains  of  the  Apsus ;  and  Skender-Beg  made  it  the  theatre  of  his 
straggle  with  Amurath  himself.  It  was  erected  into  a  Turkish  sandshak 
in  1482. — The  canton  of  Pekeni,  between  the  ELabroni-usus  and  the  va- 
ieulApnUt  is  inhabited  by  about  6,000  Roman  Catholics.^ — ^Berat  or 
Araaout  is  a  fortified  town.  It  was  founded  by  Theodoaius  the  younger, 
who  called  it  Pukheriapolisy  in  honour  of  hii  sister  Pulcheria.  The 
Bulgarians  gave  it  the  name  of  Beltgrad,  or  '  the  White  City.'  It  is 
divided  into  two  quarters,  called  More-Tchelebi  and  Goritza,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  6,000  souls.  Tlie  fortress  commands  the  valley  of  the  Kabroni ; 
it  is  flanked  at  unequal  distances  by  bastions,  but  it  is  almost  destitute  of 
water. 

The  Sandahak  of  Ilbeuan  or  JElbcuian.^  This  district  contains  about 
68,000  inhabitants.  Its  capital  was  the  ancient  Albanopolis. — At  the 
extremity  of  the  gulf  of  Durazzo,  is  a  town  of  the  same  name,  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  DyTrrackium,  It  once  formed  the  capital  of  lUyria. 
The  fortress,  like  all  those  on  the  western  shores  of  Greece,  affords  shelter 
to  numerous  and  desperate  pirates. 

The  Sandahak  of  Scutari  or  Scodra,'}  This  sandshak  is  formed  by  Up- 
per Albania.  It  is  a  populous  and  rich  district ;  and  its  pasha  is  generally  one 
of  the  most  powerful  of  European  Turkey.—- The  voivodalik  of  Dulcigno 
borders  on  the  Monte-Negro.  It  is  inhabited  by  Dulcignotes,  Antivarians, 
Zogs,  Murds,  and  Chiscands.  The  principal  town  occupies  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Cokhinium,  3  leagues  to  the  N.W.  of  the  Bojana.  Between 
the  Moraca  and  the  Tara,  the  Pannani  or  Pannonians  are  located.  In 
their  neighbourhood,  to  the  N.W.,  are  the  Colascinians,  a  fierce  tribe 
which  often  devastate  the  Herzegovine  and  Bosnia. — The  city  of  Scutari, 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Gentius,  prince  of  the  Illjrrians,  and 
now  that  of  Upper  Albania,  is  a  town  of  considerable  trade,  and  contains 
20,000  souls.  There  is  a  large  manufactory  of  fire-arms  here.  A  pro- 
longation of  the  Dardanian  chain,  bending  towards  the  N.,  forms  here  the 
province  of  Monte-Negro,  which  is  inhabited  by  a  fierce  and  independent 
race  of  people. 


CHAP.  XI ROMELIA. 


Rom  ELI  A  is  the  most  extensive  province  of  European  Turkey ;  and  derives 
additional  consideration  from  its  comprehending  the  two  largest  cities  of 
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that  divifiion  of  the  empire,  Constantinopl*}  and  Adrianople.  The  Turkish 
^^alet  Rumih  comprehends  all  the  countries  to  the  W.  and  N.  of  the  Bos- 
pborus,  in  the  widest  application  of  the  name;  but  b  generally  regarded  by 
Turkish  geographers  as  embracing  only  the  districts  which  anciently  formed 
the  countries  of  Thracia,  Bulgaria,  Serbia  and  Greece ;  and  of  these  some  dis- 
tricts of  coast-land,  and  all  the  islands  of  the  Egean  Sea,  recently  formed 
a  distinct  pashalik  governed  by  the  Capitan  Paslu.  Hassel,  who  says  that 
he  consulted  the  very  best  maps  in  his  admeasurement  of  this  large  province, 
estimated  its  superficial  extent — ^accordmg  to  the  Turkish  arrangement — at 
1 07,572  English  square  miles,  and  the  total  population  in  1823  at  i),SOO,000 
souls.  Consistently  with  the  arrangement  which  we  have  adopted,  we  shall 
divide  our  account  of  this  country  under  the  two  heads  of  Thrace  and 
Macedonia. 

I.  THRACE. 

JSoundarieSj  ^c]  Thrace  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Mount  Haemus ;  on 
tbe  E.  by  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Marmora ;  on  the  S.  by  the  Egean ; 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  Pangean  chain  of  mountains.  This  country  anciently 
comprised  several  independent  kingdoms.  Its  present  population  consists 
of  Greeks — in  part  the  descendants  of  its  ancient  inhabitants — ^and  Bul- 
garians, Turks,  Armenians  and  Jews. 

Trade,']  Wool  is  the  great  article  of  exportation  from  this  country. 
The  quantity  annually  exported  is  valued  at  £250,000.  It  is  not  of  a 
fine  quality,  but  is  wrought  up  with  finer  wools  into  a  variety  of  stuiTs. 
Cotton  is  cultivated  in  all  the  southern  districts,  and  is  exported  both  in  a 
raw  and  manufactured  state ;  but  the  supply  from  America  has  reduced  this 
branch  of  Turkish  commerce.  The  districts  around  the  plain  of  Adrianople 
furnish  a  large  quantity  of  excellent  silk  esteemed  equal  if  not  superior  to  that 
of  Asiatic  growth.  Wax  is  a  large  article  of  export  to  England,  France, 
and  Holland.  The  tobacco,  which  is  considered  the  finest  reared  in 
Europe,  is  chiefly  consumed  in  the  country ;  the  surplus  used  to  be  ex- 
ported to  Russia.  Olives  are  cultivated  in  the  district  extending  between 
the  gulfs  of  Enos  and  Lagos ;  but  the  oil  is  only  used  in  the  preparation  of 
soap.  There  are  manufactories  of  beautiful  Morocco  leather  at  Gallipoli. 
The  wmes  of  this  province  have  greatly  degenerated  from  their  ancient 
reputation. 

The  Sandshak  of  Sophia,]  This  sandshak  is  divided  into  two  parts. 
That  which  belongs  to  Thrace  is  intersected  throughout  its  whole  length 
by  the  Maritza ;  and  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  western  chain  of  the 
Hsemus ;  on  the  E.  by  the  sandshak  of  Tchirmene  ;  on  the  S.  by  Mount 
Rhodope ;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  chain  of  Scardus.  The  districts  in  the 
vicinity  of  Philippopolis  are  very  fertile  in  rice,  and  this  fertility  has 
attracted  the  population  from  the  northern  declivities  of  Rhodope  and  the 
southern  sides' of  Hsemus,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Philippopolis  and  the 
Maritza.  The  principal  towns  in  this  sandshak  are : — Eski-Zaghra,  a  for- 
tified position  at  the  foot  of  the  Hsemus  ;  Jambol  an  agreeable  little  town 
on  the  confluence  of  the  Tundsha  and  Islandji ;  Kizanlik  on  the  great  road 
which  traverses  the  western  part  of  the  Balkan ;  Philippopolis  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Maritza  in  lat.  42"  10^,  with  a  population,  chiefly  Grecian, 
of  30,000  souls ;  Tatar-Pazardjik  with  a  population  of  20,000  souls ;  and 
Costanitza,  at  the  foot  of  Scardas,  near  the  defile  of  Kiz*Derbend. 

The  Sandshak  of  Tchirtnene.']      This  sandshak  is  traversed   by  the 
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Maritm  and  Tuiidaba.  Il  U  Tory  fertile  in  graiiu  The  city  of  Adnanopk 
»  sttaated  in  this  aandshak.  It  was  founded  by  the  Emperor  Adrian  in  a 
large  and  beavtifnl  plain  near  the  confluence  of  the  Tundsha  and  the  Arda* 
Ita  gilt  minareta  rising  above  groFoa  of  cypress  and  gardens  of  roses,  its  or- 
namented galleries  and  colonnades,  its  beautiful  fountains  and  piazzas,  giTe 
k  a  splendid  appearance.  Its  population  was  recently  estimated  at 
180,000  souk,  one  third  were  Turks;  but  the  plague  which  broke  out 
here  in  1812  greatly  leduoed  this  number,  and  Madden,  who  Tiaited  it 
in  181%,  ostimaton  the  population  at  only  90,000  souls.  Its  principal  ex- 
port is  raw  ailk.  It  is  140  miles  N.W.  from  Constantinople.— The  town 
of  Tchirmen  has  a  population  of  about  2,000  souls. — Henneidi  is  a  pretty 
little  town  on  the  Mairitsa  chiefly  inhabited  by  Bulgarians. — Jeni-Zaghra, 
which  D'AuTille  confounds  with  Eski^Zaghra,  contains  about  1,300  soak. 

The  Sandthdk  of  Kirk^kUUm*'}  The  counter-forts  of  the  Strandaha 
intersect  this  district  from  N.E.  to  S.E-and  terminate  abruptly  <«  the 
ooaats  of  the  Black  Sea.  A  ramification  of  these  heights,  called  Chettan, 
indoaes  the  country  of  the  ancient  Sjfrmiades,  The  (own  of  Eski-Baha, 
in  this  saodahak  has  a  population  of  8,000  souls.— Of  the  40  churches 
which  in  the  time  of  the  Greek  empire  gave  name  to  the  city  of  Kirk- 
kilissa,  only  one  remains.  The  population  amounts  to  8,000  souls,  chiefly 
Jews.  The  suronnding  country  n  weH-cultivated. — Ainada  or  Niada  is 
a  fortified  town  inhabited  by  about  3,000  Turks.  Its  port  under  cape 
Ainada,  the  Thynitu  promontoriutn  of  the  ancienit,  is  capable  of  receiv- 
ing large  Yossek* — Siceboli,  the  ancient  SozopolU,  is  situated  on  one  of  the 
promontories  formed  by  the  chain  of  Mount  Cheitan,  on  the  S.  of  the  gulf  of 
Bourgas.  Geographers  have  confounded  this  town  with  that  of  Anchialle, 
which  belongs  to  the  snndshak  of  Silistria,  and  is  situated  on.  the  opposite 
side  of  the  gulf.  Both  these  towns  are  well-fortified  and  protect  the  entrance 
of  the  gulf.  The  inhabitanta  of  Slseboli  amount  to  8,000  souk,  chiefly 
Christians,  and  fnmkh  the  best  pilots  of  the  Black  Sea.  We  may  here  re- 
mark that  the  cnpicfityof  the  Turkish  pashas  has  thrown  the  geography  of  the 
aandshaks  in  aome  inalaaces  into  inextricable  confusion.  After  passing  over 
many  leagues  of  country  we  often  meet  with  towns  and  dktricts  which  politi- 
cally belong  to  the  sandahaks  we  have  already  discussed ;  and  this  confusion 
k  nowhere  more  remarkable  than  in  thk  part  of  the  country.  A  great  por- 
tion of  the  Bouthem  declivities  of  the  Hssmus  belong  to  tl^  sandshak  of 
Viza,  although  they  are  geographically  situated  in  Uiat  of  Eark-kilissa. 
And  again,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  thk  insulated  portion  of  Viza,  we 
find  a  small  canton  politically  belonging  to  the  sandshak  of  SiUstria  ia 
Bulgaria. 

Ilie  Sandshak  of  Viza^  This  sandshak  is  the  most  mountainous  and 
least  fertile  dutrict  of  Thrace.  It  is  divided  by  the  Kutchuk-f Balkan  into 
two  equal  portions.  The  ancient  Melinophctgi  inhabited  the  eastern  dis- 
trict flMf  thk  chain.  Besides  the  metrop<^k  of  the  empire,  thk  sandshak 
contains  the  town  of  Indchignk  a  little  to  the  N.W.  of  Constantinople, 
chiefly  inhabited  by  Bulgarians ;  Tchorlow  to  the  W.  of  the  Kntchuk- Bal- 
kan with  a  populatimi  diiefly  Greeks ;  Caristaran  with  3,500  inhabttants 
in  the  plains  of  Cariataran-Ovassi ;  Tchatal-Bourgas,  on  the  great  road  to 
Constantinople,  fiunous  for  its  manufiMtories  of  the  kind  of  pipe-bowls  so 
highly  prized  by  the  Turks,  called  loulesi  Visa,  the  ancient  residence  of 
the  kings  of  Thrace,  under  the  western  heights  of  Samakoska;  and  Serai^ 
which  now  affords  a  tranquil  habitation  to  the  last  descendants  of  the  Khana 
of  the  Crimea. 
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Oiiy  of  Con^antmopU*']     Comtantinople,  the  capital  of  the  Ottoman 
empire,  dtoated  in  41*'  12"  N.  Lat.  10  placed  at  the  extremity  of  a  connter- 
fort,  that  forms  part  of  a  chain  of  high  hills,  which,  nmniog  along  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  of  the  Boaphoms,  and  of  the  Propontis,  joins 
Mount  Hamns  at  Rhodope.     The  formation  of  this  counterfort  on  the 
sonth  side  is  ssch  that  thiee-fonrths  of  the  houses  of  the  city  hare  a  yiew 
of  the  sea.     Some  large  ravines,  deepened  by  the  nun,  serve  as  outlets  to 
the  waters  of  the  foantains,  and  divide  the  irregular  base  on  which  this 
city  is  built  into  seven  parts  or  hills,  thus  giving  it  a  ph3rsical  similitude  to 
sncieat  Rome.     Constantinople,  founded  by  Byzas  the  leader  of  a  Me- 
garian  colony,  and  formerly  celebrated  under  the  name  of  Byzantium^ 
became  more  populous  and  more  important  as  soon  as  Constantino,  sensi- 
ble of  the  immense  advantages  of  its  position,  fixed  his  residence  and  the 
seat  of  the  Roman  empire  here,  in  330.     This  emperor  gave  it  the  name 
of  iVSno  JRomey  in  order  to  make  it  a  sharer  in  the  glory  and  the  advan- 
tages of  the  ancient  mistress  of  the  world.     No  one,  however,  called  it 
any  thing  but  Constantinople,  or  *  the  city  of  Constantine;'  and  this  ap- 
pellation has  been  preserved  to  it  by  the  Persians,  by  the  Arabs,  and  even 
by  the  Turks,  for,  in  the  style  of  the  Ottoman  chancery,  and  upon  the 
ooin  of  the  empire,  this  city  is  designated  by  the  name  of  Constantiniahy 
although  the  Turks  commonly  call  it  Stamboui  or  IstambotdP     The  hills 
upon  which  this  city  is  built,^the  superb  imperial  mosques,  surmounted 
by  ioimense  cupolas,  and  surrounded  by  lofty  minarets,  of  which  the  chief 
occupy  the  most  elevated  points  of  this  promontory, — the  monuments  of 
ancient  art, — ^the  houses,  painted  in  dilferent  colours,  and  interspersed 
with  gardens,  which  are  overtopped  by  cypress  and  other  trees  of  perpetual 
verdure, — the  disposition  of  all  the  edifices  in  form  of  amphitheatres, 
the  aspect  of  the  harbour,  animated  by  the  presence  of  vessels  of  all  sizes, 
and  by  thousands  of  gondolas, — ^lastly,  the  distant  perspective  of  the  coun- 
try, covered  with  the  richest  vegetation,— present  a  coup^d^wil  the  most 
b^utiful  and  the  most  imposing  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole  universe. 
The  plantain  and  cypress,  in  particular,  give  an  oriental  aspect  to  the  en- 
virons of  Constantinople.     The  mulberry,  the  mimosa  of  the  Nile,  the 
acacia,  the  Tiebizond  palm,  the  pine,  and  the  fig-tree,  beautifully  inter- 
mingle, and  diversify  the  enchanting  scenery  around  this  metropolis.   From 
the  northern  side  of  the  harbour,  the  eye  traces  the  longitudinal  expanse 
of  the  city.     Towards  the  S.  it  discoves  the  Mysian  Olympus  clad  in 
eternal  snow,  and,  immediately  opposed  to  it,  the  oak-clad  Arganthonis. 
Immediately  behind  Scutari  lies  the  double-peaked  Damatus,  from  the 
summit  of  which,  following  the  sinuous  course  of  the  Bosphorus  from  its 
very  mouth,  the  view  spreads  across  the  thickly  studded  towers  of  Con- 
stantinople to  the  expanding  plains  of  the  Propontis,  where  it  encounters 
the  Marmoric  isles,  and  thence  stretches  to  the  far-distant  mouth  of  the  Hel- 
lespont.   The  celebrated  *  mountains  of  Giants'  rises  immediately  from  the 
Asiatic  shore  of  the  Bosphorus,  near  its  uppermost  narrowing,  opposite  to 
Berjukdere.   But  this  physical  appearance  is  like  the  moral  aspect  which  the 
vast  empire  of  which  Constantinople  is  the  capital  presents.   The  traveller, 
struck  by  the  great  extent  of  the  Ottoman  empire  and  by  the  recollection  of 
its  glory,  thinks  that  he  is  about  to  traverse  one  of  the  most  rich  and  power- 
ful states  in  Europe;  but,  as  soon  as  he  has  entered  it,  he  sees  nothing 
but  weakness,  disorder,  anarchy,  and  all  the  symptoms  of  rapid  decay. 

'  Thli  U  •  Romaic  appellaUon,  Blgnifylng  'the  city.'    It  bai  «Botber  iiain«  hslf- 
TarkUh  sod  balf-Romuc,  namaly,  idam-boul,  or  <  the  dty  of  the  Faith. 
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The  magic  of  the  aspect  of  Comtantiaople  disappeaca  in  the  same  tnamier. 
The  heart  Hhrinka, — a  feeling  of  deep  melancholy^  adzes  on  the  scml  of 
the  trsFeller  when,  after  haying  admired  the  exterior  of  this  capital,  wiucfa 
Nature  has  destined  to  be  the  qneen  of  cities,  he  finds  within  it  nothing 
but  narrow,  crooked,  dirty,  ill-pftved  streets, — booses  of  wood,  of  brick, 
and  of  mud,  and  covered  with  a  deoeptioaa  cement, — ^laige  spaces  strewn 
with  the  blackened  ashes  of  conflsgratioas, — and  a  mnltitade  of  men, 
whose  grave  and  onqniet  physiognomy  announces  the  piide  thas  has 
dominion  over  them,  or  the  fean  that  invade  them,  and  on  whose  coun- 
tenance there  is  seldom  to  be  pierceiyed  a  smile,  or  that  pleasing  gaiety 
which  characterises  a  contented  and  happy  people. 

Constantinople,  situated  opposite  the  southern  extremity  of  the  canal 
of  the  Bospborus,  the  enclosure  of  which,  between  two  panllel  chains  of 
bills,  forces  the  air  to  follow  the  rapid  movemoit  of  the  waters,  enjoys 
the  double  advantage  of  having  its  atmosphere  continually  renovated  and 
refreshed,  and  its  accumulations  of  waste  and  pluvial  waters  carried  away 
by  the  currents,  which  precipitate  themselves  from  the  harbour  into  the  sea 
of  Marmora.    A  N.  wind  prevails  from  April  to  September,  and  is  usually 
succeeded  by  a  S.  wind  which  blows  during  the  wintw.     When  the  wind 
blows  during  the  latter  season  from  the  £•  or  N.E.,  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains occasionally  appear  covered  with  a  slight  sprinkling  of  snow.     No 
nuurshy  ground  exists  near  this  city.     Its  temperature,  very  mild,  never 
presents  cold  of  more  than  from  4  degrees  to  5  degrees  bdow  0  of  the 
thermometer  of  Reaumur,  nor  heat  of  more  than  26  degrees.     The  mete- 
orologic  variations  it  experiences  in  the  course  of  the  year  are  about  64 
days  rainy,  5  snowy,  5  wintry,  20  overcast,  36  variable,  15  atormy,  and 
220  perfectly  serene.     With  all  these  meteorologic  advantages,  Constan- 
tinople ought  to  be  ignorant  of  the  plague,  which^-always  most  active  in 
heavy  and  wet  weather-— owes  probably  its  origin  and  its  renewal,  as  many 
observations  have  proved,  to  the  warm  and  marshy  places  in  the  environs 
of  Damietta,  in  Lower  Egypt,  whence  this  scouige,  less  fatal  than  the 
yellow  fever,  because  it  is  easy  to  restrain  and  avoid  it,  spreads  itself 
throughout  all  the  provinces  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  particularly  in  Autumn 
and  Spring.     But  the  carelessness  of  the  government,  the  dominion  of 
fanaticism  and  of  established  usages,  will  preserve  the  germs  of  this  de- 
structive malady  as  long  as  this  capital  shall  continue  under  its  present 
yoke.     Constantinople  has  been  frequently  devastated  by  the  bursting  of 
the  sea  over  its  bulwark.     In  1322  its  violence  threw  down  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  city-walls ;  and  twelve  years  afterwards  the  adjacent 
country  presented  one  wide  sheet  of  water  for  a  distance  of  10  stadia. 
Under  Justinian  the  Great  it  had  been  previously  inundated  for  a  space 
of  15  miles.     These  excesses  of  nature  were  genmlly  the  efiisct  of  earth- 
quakes, with  which  this  city  has  been  often  visited,  and  of  which  none 
were  so  pregnant  with  calamity  as  that  of  875,  when  the  whole  of  Asia 
was  shaken  to  its  centre,  and  the  promontory  of  Laodicea  engulphed  in 
the  ocean. 

The  suburbs  of  Fenar  or  Phanar,  and  Eyoub  or  Eionb,  form  part  of 
Constantinople,  and  are  only  separated  from  it  by  the  walls.  Both  are 
situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  harbour.  Phanar  was  inhabited  by  the  Pa- 
triarch and  the  principal  Greek  families,  and  by  the  numerous  suite  of 
domestics  and  dependents  which  were  attached  to  them.  Eyoub  is  peopled 
by  Turks  only,  and  it  contains  the  famous  mosque  called  by  the  same  name, 
wbei-e  the  standard  of  the  prophet  is  denosit^,  and  whither  the  Ottoman 
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•oltaiiB,  afiter  tfaieir  accessioii  to  the  throne^  repair  in  order  to  be  girded  by 
the  chief  of  the  emirs  with  the  sabre  of  command,  which  is  the  symbol  of 
the  military  sovereignty.    The  suburbs  of  Hassekni,  Cassim-pasha,  Galata, 
fluid  Tophsna,  all  sitoated  along  the  northern  bank  of  the  hurbonr,  are  in- 
habited, the  first  by  Jews,— the  second  by  the  persons  employed  in  the 
Terwanek  or  grand  naval  arsenal, — ^the  third  by  traders  of  all  nations, 
among  whom  are  thirty  European  factors, — and  the  fourth  by  cannoniersy 
artillery-  workmen,  and  their  families.     These  suburbs,  placed  at  the  foot 
of  a  hUl,  are  less  healthy  than  other  parts  of  Constantuiople,  on  account 
of  their  exposure  to  the  S.,  and  do  not  enjoy,  like  Pera  and  Saint  Dimitri, 
which  are  situated  on  the  upper  plateau  that  commands  them,  the  agree- 
able and  salutary  winds  of  the  Black  Sea.    Galata  fell  into  the  possession 
of  the  Genoese  several  years  before  the  taking  of  Constantinople.     The 
suburb  of  Scutari,  the  ancient  Chrysopolis,  situated  on  the  Asiatic  coast, 
is  in  a  happy  and  cheerful  position.     The  air  which  is  breathed  there  is 
always  pure  and  fresh,  and  its  environs  are  fertile;  it  serves  as  the  point 
of  deptftnre  and  arrival  to  all  the  caravans  which  traverse  Asia  Minor  in 
their  journey  to  Persia,  Syria,  and  Hindostan.     Its  population  exceeds 
30,000  souls ;  and,  from  its  close  intercourse  with  the  capital,  it  ought  ra- 
ther to  be  regarded  as  a  dependance  of  the  capital  than  as  an  Asiatic  town. 
The  materiel  of  Constantinople  and  of  its  suburbs  is  composed  of  14 
inaperial  mosques,  200  ordinary  mosques,  about  SOO  messjide  or  chapels, 
80  besestins  or  bazars,   more  than  500  fountains,  and  about  100,000 
houses.     The  grand  mosques,  of  which  the  magnificent  columns  were 
almost  all  taken  from  the  ruined  temples  of  ancient  Greece,  have  been  con- 
structed upon  the  model  of  the  church  of  St  Sophia,  which  is  imposing 
by  its  massiveness,  and  admirable  for  the  grandeur  of  its  cupolas  and  dome, 
but  less  elegant  than  the  temples  of  ancient  and  modem  Rome,  and  per- 
liaps  less  interesting,  with  respect  to  boldness  and  lightness,  than  many 
churches  of  Gothic  architecture.   The  smaller  mosques  and  the  messjtds  are 
only  distinguished  from  private  houses  by  their  contiguity  to  a  minaret, 
from  the  top  of  which  the  nezzins  call  the  Mussulmans  to  prayers.     The 
private  houses  are  composed  of  light  timber,  the  interstices  being  filled  up 
with  earth  and  bricks.     Combustible  and  fragile,  they  resemble  the  condi- 
tion of  the  men  who  inhabit  them.     If  they  chance  to  escape  the  frequent 
ravages  of  %xe%  they  decay  naturally,  and  hl\  into  ruin  at  in  about  thirty 
years.     The  customs  of  the  East,  which  establish  a  separation  between 
men  and  women,  render  it  necessary  that  these  edifices  should  be  divided 
into  two  parts,  which  communicate  with  each  other  only  by  a  very  narrow 
corridor,  and  of  which  one  serves  as  a  harem  for  the  women,  while  the 
other  is  used  for  the  reception  of  friends  and  strangers.     Notwithstanding 
the  great  praises  which  the  Greeks  have  larished  upon  the  beauty  of.  Con- 
stantinople, before  the  epoch  of  its  fidl,  it  is  probable  that  this  city  was 
then  neither  much  better  built  nor  more  beautifdl  than  it  is  at  present ;  for 
the  Turks,  who  have  adopted  the  costume  of  the  inhabitants  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  who  have  given  to  all  their  grand  mosques  the  form  of  St 
Sophia,  must  have  been  inclined  to  imitate  the  architecture  of  the  Greeks 
in  the  CQUstroction  of  their  private  houses  also.     As  there  exists  but  very 
few  edifices — ^with  the  exception  of   churches — ^whose  existence  is  of 
higher  date  than  the  16th  century,  we  may  believe,  not  without  reason, 
ihaX  the  houses  of  the  Greeks  which  Mahommed  II.  reserved  to  himself 
for  his  share  in  the  conquest  of  the  city,  were  generally  built  of  wood ; 
and  that)  destroyed  by  fires,  they  have  reappeared  over  and  over  again, 

II.  4  B 
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■Iter  tlieie  dboteriy  in  the  stae  external  fortn  and  dhnenaioiia  wliidi  lliqr 
bad  before  the  takiDg  of  Conataiitiaople  by  the  Tarfca.  Tbe  ftctcsltiw,  or 
pabKc  narfcet-pboea,  are  iounenae  corridofa,  narrow  enough,  and  badly 
lighted,  bat  bailt  of  ttone  and  anmioiuited  with  archea  to  preaerre  finom 
t£i  remgea  of  fire  the  merchandisea  which  are  left  there,  Imder  the  watch 
of  OMB  appointed  to  take  care  of  theas*  Tlie  merdmnta  of  all  daaaea  are 
here  aepareted  by  aatiooB  and  by  profeanona.  The  Tnrka  and  the  Ar- 
meniana  Mldoaa  aek  too  maeh  for  their  goods,  hot  die  pnrehaaer  onght  to 
be  on  his  gnard  against  the  crafty  Greelt  roonchant ;  he  oogfat  alao  to  re- 
dace  by  h^  the  prices  asiced  by  the  Jewa.  In  some  pans  there  are  open 
apaoea,  for  the  moat  part  irregular,  in  the  midat  of  this  iab3rrindi  of  hoaaes ; 
bat  fSkm  two  moat  remarkable  are  the  Hippodrome^  began  by  Sereraa,  and 
finished  by  Conatantine,  and  the  adjacent  Eimeidany  where  the  Janis- 
aariea  were  accaatomed  to  carry  their  flesh-pots,  and  to  hM  their  aaaem- 
blies  when  they  wanted  to  orerthrow  the  miniaten,  or  to  depose  the  saltan. 
The  Hippodrome,  whidi  is  oaed  at  preaent  as  in  the  time  of  the  Greeks, 
for  hone  eserdaes,  is  400  paces  long,  and  100  broad ;  ita  dimensions  have 
not  dianged,  nnce  a  needle  of  Egypdan  granite,  a  pyiaarid  of  free-aloae,  and 
a  colansn  of  bronae,  are  still  actoaJly  standing  in  the  oentnl  line  of  this  i^aoe, 
and  at  eqaal  diatanoes  firom  its  two  extreasitiea.  The  Tarka,  toraing  to 
advantage  the  aqaedacta  constroeted  by  the  Roman  emperota,  haTo  eatab- 
Ushed  at  Conatantmople  a  great  naasber  of  foantaina,  of  which  the  raried 
forms  approach  nearer  to  Chinese  or  Indian  than  to  Enropean  architectare. 
The  necessity  of  an  abnndant  aapply  of  water  in  erery  quarter  of  the  city, 
for  the  hatha  and  frequent  ablntionB  of  the  Mossulmans,  have  made  the 
Turkish  fountaineers  industrious.  They  are  not  much  inferior  to  our  own 
purreyon  of  waters.  Their  aqoedocta  and  their  hydreuHc  pyiaaida  are 
directed  with  aa  much  care  as  skill.  Bat,  occupying  themaebnee  with  the 
prsaent  only,  and  disdaining  to  cast  a  thought  upon  the  ftrture  which 
threatens  than,  the  Tnks  hare  neglected  the  nomerooa  datecns  which  the 
Greek  emperan  constructed  for  the  aupply  of  Gonatantinople  in  the  erent 
of  a  siege,  and  hare  permitted  die  Banlica  to  be  trsnaformed  into  mnna- 
foctoriea  for  coidage  and  ailk  yarn.  The  square  or  open  space  next  in 
point  of  extent  to  the  Hippodrome  and  Etmeidaa,  is  the  SerauMeidtmij 
or  place  before  the  aeraglio.  It  is  of  irregular  dimenaions,  and  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  walla  and  gatea  of  the  palace.  Ita  centre  is  occupied 
by  a  large  md  handsome  fountain;  and  its  site  is  a  portion  of  the  space 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Forwn  ConrtanHnif  in  die  midst  of  which  atood 
the  celebrated  column  and  equestrian  statue  of  Justmian,  erected  in  539. 
Hie  Imperial  reaidence,  the  New  Seraglio,  may  be  said  to  foraa  *  a  city 
within  a  city.'  Its  walls  are  nearly  3  miles  in  circuit,  and  contain  12 
galea.  The  total  number  of  aouls  leaiding  within  it  ins  been  reoendy  ea- 
dmated  at  6>000  or  7,000.  It  presents  the  figure  of  a  triangle,  of  whkh 
two  of  the  aidea  are  washed  by  the  aea,  and  &  third  adjoins  the  metro- 
polia  itself. 

Jke  nomber  of  the  inhabitanta  of  Conatantmople  is  uncertain.  Wo  can 
determine  only  by  approximate  caloolstiona  the  populadon  of  n  city 
where  there  is  no  account  kept  of  deatha  or  birtha,  and  where  trarellereof 
all  natioQa  are  admitted  widiout  paasports.  Some  authors  gire  to  Gon- 
atantinople and  ita  dependendea  a  popoladon  of  500,000  soals;  othen 
pretend  that  the  number  of  the  inhabitanta  of  this  city  and  its  suburbs  is 
more  than  1,100,000.  The  daily  conanmptfon  of  wheat  can  alone  lurnish 
M  with  the  meana  of  detantiniog  the  nundHsr  by  iqipraxianlaaB.     Fiftaen 
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tlioimiid  kUati  of  floury  which  are  eqnivalent  to  640,000  pooods  learo 
every  day  the  poblic  magBzineft— in  which  ia  deposited,  for  the  accoaat  of 
gOTemment,  all  the  grain  destined  for  the  consumption  of  thai  inhabitants 
of  Constantinople — and  are  delivered  to  a  handled  principal  bakers  of  this 
capitaL     Supposing  that  the  daily  conaamption  of  each  individaal,  men, 
women,  and  diildien  inclaaivey  is  one  pound  of  floor,  which  is  a  la^  al" 
iowance,  considering  that  the  Tnrks  make  great  use  of  fmits  and  Yegeta- 
bles,  this  will  give  ns  840,000  souls;  if  we  add  to  this  number  more  than 
30,000  pemons  who  receire  their  subsisteDoe  from  the  senglio,  and  a  num- 
ber of  iidiabttants  proportioned  to  the  daily  consumption  of  wheat  which  is 
smuggled,  we  shall  hare  a  result  of  about  900,000  souk  for  the  effective 
real  population  of  Constantinople.     Other  calculations,  founded  on  the 
ordinary  course  of  mortality,  when  this  city  is  not  afflicted  with  the  plague 
or  by  other  contagious  disioases,  give  pretty  nearly  the  same  results.-^ 
This  general  population  divides  itself  into  120,000  Greeks,  90,000  Arme- 
nians, 50,000  Jews,  2000  Franks,  630,000  Mahometans.     Each  of  these 
nations  inhabits  separate  quartan,  and  has  a  distinct  costume  and  difierent 
naages.     The  form  of  the  oahonk  or  hat,  and  the  colour  of  the  boots,  which 
is  yellow  for  Mussulmans,  red  for  Armenians,  blade  for  the  Greeks,  and 
blue  for  the  Jews,  serve  to  distinguish  between  them  at  the  first  glance. 
The  Osmanlisand  the  Armenians,  who  are  of  Asiatic  origin,  have  nearly 
the  same  manners  and  follow  the  same  usages.     Their  wives  live  in  retnne^- 
ment  and  wear  a  veil,  which  coven  their  figure,  when  they  go  into  the 
otreeCs.     The  Greek  women,  more  free,  are  not  always,  perhaps,  so  puie 
in  their  manners.     The  Jews,  come  from  Spain,  have  preserved  the  man* 
nen  of  their  ancient  country,  but  with  the  laxity,  and  sometimes  the  de- 
pravity, which  always  arises  from  the  love  of  gain  when  it  ia  superior  to 
all  other  human  considerations.     The  Franks  live  at  Constantinople  as  ia 
their  native  country.     Having  nothing  to  fear,  either  from  the  laws  or 
from  the  local  authorities  by  a  course  of  capitulations  which  place  them 
solely  under  the  jurisdiction  of  their  ambassadon,  they  live  very  much  at 
ease,  and  wear  the  European  costume  with  pride,  since  the  Rusrians  have, 
by  repeated  victories,  taught  the  Turks  to  respect  the  Christian  people  of 
Europe.     The  suburb  of  Pera,  where  the  foreign  ministen  reside,  presents 
the  union  of  all  nations ;  all  costumes  are  to  be  seen,^^ill  languages  to  be 
heard  here.     The  shops  and  warehouses  of  the  traden  are  laid  out  as  in 
LfOndon  or  Paris.     French,  Russians,  English,  Austrians,  &c.  all  distin» 
guished  under  the  general  name  of  Ffanks,  avoid  showing  here  their 
national  hatreds  and  prejudices.     They  visit  each  other  frequently,  and 
live  sometimes  like  brodiers.     It  is  in  the  contemplation,  in  this  small 
space,  of  this  fraternal  concord  between  the  subjects  of  the  greatest 
sovereigns  ia  Europe,  that  one  may  say  that  Pera  is  like   an  isle  of 
European  civilization  in  the  midst  of  Asiatic  barbarity.     The  palaces  of 
the  Eurc^an  ambassadon-^wbich  are  called  seraglios — would  be  in  Europe 
mere  town-houses.      That  of  the  FWnch  ambassador,  which  is  situated 
on  the  rapid  eastern  declivity  of  the  hill  of  Pera,  enjo3Fs  a  very  beautifol 
view,  and  has  a  tolerably  large  garden.     That  of  the  Venetian  ambassador 
(actually  occupied  by  the  Austrian  internuncio)  presents  a  tolerably  beau- 
tiful front.     The  position  of  these  two  places  proves  that  the  plateau  above 
was  not  inhabited  when  they  were  built.     That  of  Russia  is  small,  and 
little  worthy  of  such  an  embassy.     The  house  of  the  English  ambassador, 
newly  built  on  the  commencement  of  the  southern  declivity  of  Pert,  pra- 
aents  to  the  view  a  large  square,  of  which  the  fronts,  not  in  very  good  taste. 
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•re  only  Men  oUiqaely  from  the  entnuce,  and  of  which  the  mteribr  ditlii- 
bntaons  afford  none  of  the  conveniencee  iM/ch  to  large  a  site  promises. — 
The  g^ronnd  on  which  this  palace  is  sitnated  was  presented  by  the  Sabline 
Porte  to  England,  as  an  acknowledgment  for  the  delirerance  of  Egypt. 

The  harbonr  or  'golden«hom'  of  Constantinople,  of  idiich  the  directioB 
is  from  the  S.&B.  to  the  W.N.W.  presents,  in  an  extent  in  length  of  400C 
fathoms,  and  in  breadth  of  3000,  a  tranquil  and  safe  anchorage.  The 
depth  of  its  watns,  and  the  good  holding  of  the  bottom,  which  is  of  day- 
mnd,  permit  of  the  largest  ships  of  the  line  approaching  the  two  banks  so 
as  eren  to  touch  the  houses.  Although  this  harbonr  is  the  receptacle  of 
the  filth  and  drains  of  the  suburbs  Eioub,  Hasse-Keni,  Cassim-pai^ia, 
Galata,  and  Tophana,  as  well  as  of  a  part  of  those  of  Constaataaople, 
still  one  nerer  observes  in  it  any  encnmbraqce  or  accretion.  Its  waters 
always  preserve  the  same  depth.  The  immense  works,  expensive  and 
sometimes  insufficient,  for  clearing  and  cleansing  harbours,  which  are  seen 
in  most  of  the  maritime  cities  of  Europe,  are  very  unnecessary  here,  sinoe 
nature  itself  performs  this  operation.  The  waters  of  the  two  streams,  the 
Cydaris  and  the  Barbyssa,  known  in  modem  times  at  their  confluence  by 
the  name  of  the  KeaUe^hatU  or  'river  of  mild  waters,'  joining  their  impul- 
sive action  to  that  of  the  current  of  the  Bosphorus,  perform  for  the 
harbour  of  Constantinople  the  important  aervice  of  carrying  away  towards 
the  sea  of  Marmora  the  dirt  and  filth  which  might  raise  the  bed  of  it,  or 
form  in  it  accretions  or  shallows.  Upon  the  northern  bank  of  the  harbonr, 
between  Gralata  and  Hasse-Keni,  is  the  grand  marine  arsenal.  A  small  bay, 
called  formerly  the  Galley-harbour,  is  surrounded  by  the  house  of  the 
7Vrjaiia-€miiit,  or  Inteodant-General  of.  the  navy, — ^by  a  spacious  place 
contiguous  to  a  hill  on  which  is  built  the  vast  palace  that  serves  as  the  re- 
sidence of  the  Grand  Pasha, — by  the  large  and  magnificent  barrack  for  the 
gaUondjity  or  sailors,  constructed  by  order  of  the  great  Admiral  Hassan 
nsha, — and  lastly,  by  the  dock-yards  and  the  basin  for  repairs  of  vea- 
aels,  for  which  the  Porte  is  indebted  to  M.  Rode,  a  Swiss  engineer.  To 
the  W.  of  the  house  of  the  Tersana-emini  are  all  the  naval  magazines,  and 
the  quay,  near  which  are  moored  the  ships  of  the  line,  frigates,  corvettes, 
and  brigs,  that  constitute  the  naval  force  of  Turkey.  Behind  the  naval 
magazines,  in  a  low  and  damp  nook,  situated  near  the  hill  on  which  the 
palace  of  the  Capitan  Pasha  is  built,  stands  the  gloomy  bagnio,  where 
man  is  reduced  to  the  last  degree  of  misery  and  degradation,  where  the 
prisoner  of  war  is  joined  with  the  malefisMStor,  and  where  the  threats  and 
the  blows  of  the  guards  and  gaolers,  mingling  with  the  oaths  and  plaintive 
criea  of  the  captives,  call  to  one's  mind  the  image  of  hell.  The  sultan  Selim, 
who  took  a  more  lively  interest  in  the  wants  and  the  glory  of  bis  empire 
than  in  his  pleasures  and  personal  enjoyments,  had  given  up  to  the  navy 
his  seraglio  of  Ainali-Cavak,  Castle  of  Mirrors,  the  favourite  palace  oi 
Achmet  III.,  where  that  prince  took  delight  in  admiring  himself  and  his 
slaves  in  the  large  glasses  which  the  senate  of  Venice  sent  him  after  the 
treaty  of  Passarowitz.  Extensive  works  had  already  been  commenced  on 
that  vast  site,  contiguous  to  the  naval  arsenal ;  but  the  deposition  of  the 
sultan  Selim  caused  the  abandonment  of  these  projects,  and  the  Grand 
Seignor  has  resumed  possession  of  this  ruinous  palace,  which  he  will  in  all 
probability  never  inhabit,  because  the  expense  of  putting  it  into  repair 
would  amount  to  a  very  considerable  sum.  At  the  western  extremity  of 
the  suburb  of  Hasse-Keni,  which  is  itself  placed  to  tbe  W.  of  the  seraglio 
Ainali-Cavnk,  is  situated  the  military  school.     The  site  of  this  school  faav- 
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mg  becohie  too  sinal],  on  account  of  the  number  of  the  pupils  and  the  new 
diyision  of  the  classes,  the  sultan  Selim  had  granted  to  this  institution  the 
palace  of  a  sultana,  sister  of  his  father,  which  had  not  been  occupied  for 
several  yean;  but  after  the  fall  of  that  prince,  the  pupils  were  oblige  to 
<|uit  the  seraglio,  which  is  fallen  into  ruins,  and  return  to  their  old  and 
confined  habitation.  The  magnificent  Coumbcugadjilar^kislaci  or  *  barrack 
of  the  Bombardiers'  is  situated  in  front  of  the  military  school,  and  near  to 
tbe  sea.  It  forms,  by  its  grandeur,  its  magnificence,  and  the  height  of  the 
-minarets  of  its  mosque,  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  extremity  of  the  har- 
bour. Near  this  barrack  are  seen  the  furnaces  for  making  bomb-mortars, 
and  the  manufiictories  of  ordnance-carriages.  The  suburb  Tophana,  placed 
at  the  £.  of  Gralata,  in  front  of  the  seraglio,  contains  the  vast  barracks  of 
the  cannonlers  and  all  the  large  establishments  for  artillery-works.  The 
saltan  Selim  had  constructed  magnificent  bairacks  at  Scutari,  Levend- 
Tchiflick,  and  near  Pera.  The  two  former  edifices  were  destroyed  by 
the  Janissaries  after  the  death  of  Mustapha  Bairactar.  The  third  has 
been  spared,  because  it  was  not  entirely  &ushed  at  the  epoch  of  this  last 
revolution. 

The  canal  of  Constantinople,  or  of  tbe  Bosphorus,  gives  vent  to  the 
waters  of  the  Black  Sea,  which  flow  rapidly  towards  the  sea  of  Marmora, 
and  from  thence  towards  the  ^gean  Sca,  by  the  canal  of  the  Dardanelles 
or  of  the  Hellespont.  This  canal  which  separates  Europe  from  Asia,  flows 
between  two  chains  of  parallel  hills;  Its  depth  varies  from  15  to  20 
fathoms  in  the  middle  of  the  stream.  -  There  are  no  shallows  to  render  the 
navigation  of  it  dangerous;  but  a  single  well-known  rock,  opposite 
Therapia,  would  be  somewhat  dangerous  if  it  were  not  close  to  the  shore. 
This  canal  is  an  excellent  harbour  throughout  its  whole  extent  of  about  7 
aea  leagues;  its  bottom  has  good  holding.  Its  sinuosities,  and  the  hills 
which  bound  its  coast,  shelter  it  from  all  winds.  The  gulf  Buyukdere, 
where  this  canal  enlarges  itself  in  extending  itself  towards  the  valley  of  the 
same  name,  serves  as  a  place  of  anchorage,  and  as  a  station  for  vessels  which 
are  about  to  enter  or  to  leave  the  Black  Sea.  The  two  coasts  which,  after 
this  anchorage,  extend  themselves  as  far  as  the  Black  Sea,  are  more  steep 
than  they  are  in  other  parts  of  the  canaL  Some  travellers  have  thought 
that  all  this  part  of  the  banks  of  the  Bosphorus  was  formerly  volcanic 
ground,  and  they  pretend  that  the  eruption  of  a  volcano  has  produced  this 
breach,  by  which  the  waters  of  the  Black  Sea  are  precipitated  towards  the 
Mediterranean.  But  general  Andreoesi — who  made  this  district  his  study 
for  three  years,  with  all  the  attention  of  a  learned  geologist — ^perceived 
no  trace  of  a  volcano  in  this  part  of  the  Bosphorus ;  and  he  thinks  that  this 
strait  exists  because  the  chains  of  mountains  of  Asia  Minor  and  of  the 
Balkans  of  Europe,  which  direct  themselves  towards  each  other,  decreasing 
as  they  go,  are  in  this  spot  at  their  lowest  point  of  abasement,  and  that 
they  might  have  famished  naturally,  and  without  having  recourse  to  any 
violent  rupture,  an  issue  to  the  waters  of  the  Black  SoL  The  canal  of 
the  Bosphorus  is  defended,  near  its  opening  into  the  Black  Sea,  by  the 
two  castles  of  Phanar,  or  beacons  of  Europe  and  Asia;  these  two  forts 
answer  badly  the  end  for  which  they  were  designed;  but  the  new  castles 
of  Boiraz  and  Caribdg^,  constructed  by  Baron  de  Tott,  at  the  place  where 
the  canal  begins  to  narrow  itself,  are  distant  from  each  other  only  500 
fathoms,  and  can  engage  an  enemy's  ship  with  advantage,  as  well  on  ac- 
count of  their  proximity  to  each  other  as  of  the  commanding  position  of 
their  casemated  batteries.     The  forts  of  lloumeli-Cava'i  and  of  Anatoli- 
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Cava^  hftfa  only  iMltarias  irUA  ue  optn  md  dote  to  the  edge  of  the 
WBter.     Sitoaled  at  the  fool  uf  a  hiUt  of  wfaieh  the  bioir  ib  cat  by  •  large 
well  of  eupporty  thoM  betieriee  wooid  be  oomaeaded  by  the  fiie  of  the 
high  batteries  of  ehipe  of  the  line,  and  would  become  the  receptacle  ef  all 
tl^ahoty  which  mig^t  strike  againet  the  wall  behind*  Intheneweyetemof  de- 
fence of  the  Bo8phonM,thece  hafe  been  intennizedyal  neariy  eqnal  djataacea, 
other  batteries  with  the  old  castles  of  the  canal;  these  batteries  are  aome- 
tines  fUfoiU  and  sometimes  elefated  7  or  8  fathoms  aboTo  the  lerel  ciihe 
aea.     Several  batteries  have  been  constracted  on  the  shores  of  the  Bnjrok- 
dere  road,  in  order  to  prerent  a  hostile  squadron  establishing  itself  in  this 
anchorage,  after  having  passed  the  vpper  pert  of  the  canal  in  spite  of  the 
de£Nisive  works.     Placed  in  a  centnl  position  between  the  regions  of  the 
N.  and  ni  the  S.^— between  the  people  of  the  £.  and  of  the  W.  being  able 
to  commvnicate  with  them  by  the  Eozine  Sea,  the  PrqMmtis,  the  Ardii- 
pelagO)  the  Meditenanean,  and  the  ocean,  and  by  all  the  adfloeDts  of  these 
seen,     presenting  a  vast,  safe  and  commodioos  anchorage,  in  its  harbour 
and  the  canal  of  the  Bosphoms,  to  all  the  vessels  of  the  worid,— Constan- 
tinople seems  to  be  destined  by  natnre  to  be  the  metnypoliB  of  the  earth. 
Redoced  to  the  possemion  of  no  more  than  a  radius  of  some  square  leagues 
around  its  waUs,  under  the  reigns  of  the  last  Greek  Emperon,  this  dty 
ptoseated  still  a  respectable  appearance,  and  formed  alone  the  Roman 
empire.     What  may  be  its  lot  beceafter-^whether  the  capital  of  a  vast 
empiia  or  of  a  suwll  kingdom,  or  even  a  dty  free  and  independent — 
Conatantinople  will  always  be,  in  spite  of  all  revolutions  and  political 
reveiaes^  one  of  the  firrt  dties  in  the    univene.      But,   in   addition 
to  the  political  and  commercial  advantages  which  Constantinople  en- 
joys by  iti  position,  this  city  may  also  eesily  become  the  first  of  die 
militaiy  places  of  our  continent.      Built  upon  a  triangular  promon- 
tory, of  winch  two  sides  jure  washed  by  deep  waters,  it  is  assdlable  on  one 
side  only.     This  defensive  side,  presenting  a  straight  line,  would  enjoy  all 
the  advantages  of  the  large  half-moon  system  of  fortification.     Tbe  sub- 
urbs of  Pen,  Saint-Dimitri,  and  GalaSa,  may  form  by  their  junction  an 
important  place  of  very  great  strength,  and  of  excellent  support  to  Con- 
stantinople.    Their  compam  passing  above  the  Turkish  burial  place,  upon 
tbe  plateau  of  Pera  near  Saint-Dimitri,  and  then  by  Ekmeidan,  might  abut 
on  one  side  to  the  Bosphoms,  behind  Dolma-Bakche,  and  on  tbe  other 
side,  to  the  harbour  of  Constantinople,  between   Hasse-Keni  and  tbe 
seraglio  of  the  Ainali-Cavak.   Constantbople  is  330  miles  £.  of  Salontchi, 
and  912  S.E.  of  Vienna.     There  is  no  city  in  the  world  which  enjoys  the 
unenviable  distinction  of  having  been  so  often  bemeged  as  Constantinople. 
From  the  time  of  Alctbiades  to  that  of  Mahommed  II.  it  has  undergone 
24  si^^;  the  first  and  the  last,  with  those  of  Sevems,  Constantine,  Dan- 
dolo,  and  Michael  Palnologus,  were  however  the  only  occasions  on  which 
the  assailants  were  not  repulsed. 

like  Sandshak  of  GaUipoli,']  This  sandshak  comprehends  tbe  southern 
part  of  andent  Thrace,  and  the  eastern  part  of  Macedonia.  It  is  bounded 
on  tbe  N.  by  the  sandshaks  of  Sophia,  Tchirmene,  Kirk-Kilisea,  and 
Viza ;  on  tbe  E.  by  the  tenitory  of  Constantinople ;  on  tbe  S.  by  the  sea 
of  Marmora,  the  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles,  the  Aichipelsgo,  and  the 
sandshak  of  Salonichi ;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  latter  sandshak  and  that  of 
Ghntstendil.  It  thus  comprehends  all  the  coast  from  Constandnople  to  the 
gulf  of  Cavala  opposite  to  tbe  isle  of  Thassos,  and  forms  the  most  im- 
portant sandshak  in  the   government  of   the  Capttaa-Pasha.      Its  total 
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•oporficud  extent  nmy  be  eetuttated  at  9,600  equiiB  milee.     The  coast  ie 
bordered  by  moantaiiu  of  moderate  heighti  between  which  are  the  guHs 
of  Cafala,  Lagos,  Enos,  and  Ssros  th^  ancieit  Melat.    The  principal  capes 
Bxe  Grenica,  Makei,  Marogna,  and  Asperosa.     The  Despoto-Dagh,  the 
atticient  Rhbdop4^  a  bruich  of  the  Balkan,  forms  the  northern  boundary 
for  a  considenible  length ;  the  eastern  barrier  is  formed  by  the  Tekkinr-Dagfa. 
Xhe  Maritaa  or  Hebrwy  which  intexsects  the  country  firom  N.  to  S^  is 
the  principal  stream*    It  receives  the  Ipsda-sou,  the  Tchema,  and  the  £r- 
kene.     The  Caratch,  the  Arda,  the  Cara-4on  or  Nesto--tbe  ancient  Nes^ 
tuSf  the  Anghista,  and  the  Stroma  or  SitymoHf  water  the  western  parts  of 
the  country.    AU  these  rivers  flow  into  the  Archipelago.     The  only  re- 
markable lidce  is  the  Takinos,  the  ancient  Cercine.     The  soil  of  this  coun- 
try is  Tery  noied ;  in  some  places  it  is  stony,  in  others  sandy,  in  some  arid, 
in  others  very  fruitfuL     The  climate  is  very  pleasant.     The  land  is  well- 
culttrated,  and  produces  wheat  of  an  excellent  quality;  rice  on  the  banks 
of  the  Maritaa  and  Carasu ;  cotton  in  the  plains  of  Seres  and  the  penin- 
sula; and  tobacco  in  the  environs  of  Cavala.     Wood  is  rather  scarce ;  the 
pastmages  sra  extensive  and  support  large  herds  of  cattle;  fishing  is  pro^ 
doctive  in  the  gulf  of  Enos.     The  principal  articles  of  exportation  are 
com,  cotton,  silk,  raw  wOol,  morocco-leather,  and  gall-nuts*     The  sand- 
•hak  is  divided  into  the  sandshak  of  Grallipoli,  properly  so  called,  which  is 
subdivided  into  23  districts,  and  the  beglik  of  Seres,  which  is  subdivided 
into  4  districts.     The  population  of  this  classical  region  may  amount  to 
600,000  souls.     The  ancient  cities  of  Abdera^  Enos^  L^nmachia^  Hera- 
clew,  and  Selymbriay  were  situated  in  this  district;  the  Strymon  and  the 
JEMrw  recall  the  tragical  tale  of  Orpheus.    The  city  of  GaUipoli,  wKal" 
epoHgf  is  situated  in  the  Thiaoian  Ch^vonese,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Dardanelles.     It  is  a  well-built,  but  ill-fortified  place.    Its  commerce  is 
active;  the  principal  manufiwtures  are  morocco,  pottery-ware,  and  cotton 
and  silk-thrmd.     Its  inhabitants  are  said  to  amount  to  15,000.     Gallipoli 
was  the  first  European  city  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Tmks.— ^ 
Maito,  to  the  S.W.  of  Gallipoli,  presents  strong  fortifications  to  the  sea, 
but  is  commanded  by  a  small  eminence  in  the  Chersonese. — At  Cumourd- 
jina,  the  ancient  Maronioi  two  important  fiatrs  are  yearly  held,  at  which  a 
good  deal  of  business  is  done  in  cotton  and  tobacco. — Kilidbahr,  the  an- 
cient CMtle  of  the  Dardanelles,  nrast  not  be  c<Nifounded  with  the  ancient 
Sestos,  of  which  the  ruins  aie  still  visible  between  Gallipoli  and  Maita.— ^ 
FnNB  this  pboe  to  Seddbafar,  the  new  castle  of  the  Dardanelles,  the  coun«- 
try  is  desert,  presenting  nothing  but  a  few  cypresses  and  solitary  tombs^-^ 
DiBiot4Bcfaa,  the  ancient  Dkfymotaehany  is  an  appanage  of  one  of  the  de- 
scendants of  the  ancient  Khans  of  the  Crimea,  and  formed  the  reaideiice  of 
the  sultans  before  the  conquest  of  ConsCantino|^ 

II.  MACEDOKIA* 

Boundariesy  ^c.^  Macedonia  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  countries  of 
European  Turkey.  It  was  aacieiitly  divided  into  Macedonia  Proper, 
Peomia,  and  Daidania  or  Macedonian  fllyria.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Sema  and  a  part  of  Upper  Bosnia;  on  the  E.  by  Bulgaria  and  Thrace; 
on  the  8.  by  the  Archipelago  and  Thessaly;  and  on  the  W.  by  Albania. 
It  produces  wine,  oil,  cotton,  and  all  the  cerealas.  The  chain  of  Scardus, 
and  Ptogams  still  celebrated  for  its  silver-miaes,  with  the  southern  ramifica- 
tions of  FiodiMy  enter  and  traverse  this  bessUifnlGoaBtry.  We  bavo  already 
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■ketehed  the  histoiy  of  Philip's  kingdonu  Ita  iM»rdiem|Mito  wtm  peopled 
by  Illyrian  colonists,  whose  descendants  still  exist  here  under  the  name  of 
Vleches;  the  rest  of  the  population  has  chiefly  derived  its  origin  from 
Greece. 

The  Sandihak  of  PriHina.'}  This  sandshak  politically  helonga  to  that 
-of  Scntari,  bat  g^eographically  to  the  country  of  Macedonia.  It  is  highly 
fertile,  ami  comprehends  Um  plain  of  Kossovo,  the  ancient  Campui 
Merula.   Its  chief  places  are  Pnstina,  Janova,  Kossoro,  and  Noro-Berda. 

7%tf  Sand^ak  of  GhiuttefuliL^  This  is  a  considerable  district  of 
Macedonia,  comprehending  nearly  all  the  ancient  Peonia,  which  is  separated 
from  Macedonia  properly  so  called  by  the  heighta  of  Perserin-Dagh.  In  the 
canton  of  CarattovB,  which  occupies  the  centre  of  this  district,  there  are 
some  rich  silrer-mines.  The  canton  of  Caradjo?a  fnmiahea  the  finest 
Turkish  horses.  Ghiustendil  or  Kostendil,  is  a  fortified  town  to  the  S.£.of 
Strymon.  This  place  might  form  the  key  to  Northern  Greece,  according 
to  the  ancient  limits  of  that  country.  Its  population  is  about  8,000  soak. 
•^Kenpreli  upon  the  Vardar,  ii  the  central  point  of  communication  be- 
tween the  towns  of  Macedonia  and  those  of  the  western  prorinces  of 
European  Turkey. 

7%tf  Sandthak  of  Uscup  or  UMb.'}  This  is  the  smallest  sandshak  of 
Macedonia.  It  is  mostly  formed  by  the  upper  yalley  of  Vardar,  having 
the  chain  of  Scardus  on  the  W.  and  that  of  Gliubotin  on  the  N.  Uscnp  or 
Scopia  ii  another  appanage  of  the  chief  of  the  eunuchs.  The  g^reat  defile 
of  Tettiro  is  within  S  leagues  of  this  place.  The  little  canton  of  O- 
tevar  occapies  the  southern  point  of  this  sandshak. 

Tke  SatuMak  of  Ochri  or  Ochrida.']  This  sandshak  is  the  most 
barren  and  wild  district  of  all  European  Turkey.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  and  N.W.  by  Scutari,  on  the  W.  by  Avlona,  and  on  the  E.  by  Monas- 
tir.  Ochrida,  the  capital,  is  the  centre  of  commanication  betwixt  Scutari, 
Trawnik,  and  Janina*  It  was  founded  by  Samuel,  despot  of  Senria,  and 
fortified  by  Amnrath.  The  lake  of  Ochrida,  the  ancient  LydmiduSf  lies 
between  Mount  Bore  and  the  Candavian  chain;  it  abounds  in  fish,  and 
its  shores  are  inhabited  by  Albanians. 

Jlie  Sandshak  of  Monastir*']  This  sandshak  is  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  the  sandshak  of  Uskup;  on  the  E.  by  those  of  Salonichi  and.  Ghius- 
tendil; on  the  S.  by  Thessaly;  and  on  the  W.  by  Albania.  The  chun 
of  Pindus  cuts  its  western  limits,  and  the  mountains  of  Sarakina,  Tsinat- 
zigos,  and  Mororitchi — ^which  are  only  ramifications  of  the  same  chain — 
intersect  it  from  E.  to  W.  so  as  to  divide  the  waters  of  the  Aliacmon  from 
those  of  the  Erigone.  This  district  comprehends  the  ancient  Pelagonia, 
Emathia,  Brygia,  Mygdonia,  Orestida,  Stymphalida,  Elymea,  and  Eordea. 
Its  chief  town,  Monastir  or  Bitoglia,  is  the  residence  of  the  pasha  of  Romelia. 
It  contains  a  population  of  15,000  souls.  The  canton  of  Monastir  occu- 
pies the  centre  of  the  plains  which  are  trevened  by  the  heights  of  Sarakina. 

The  Sandthak  of  Salonichi,']  This  district  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
the  heights  of  Caradjova  and  Velitz-Dagh ;  on  the  £.  by  the  sandshak  of 
Seres ;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  mountains  of  Hero-Li vado,  which  separate 
it  from  Monastir,  the  ancient  Chalcedonian  Chersonesus.  Tlie  Vardar, 
which  flows  into  the  gulf  of  Salonichi,  divides  it  into  two  parts.  The  can- 
ton of  Cara-Dagh  is  very  mountainous;  but  that  of  Moglena  cSem  fertile 
plains,  inhabited  by  an  industrious  population. — Salonichi,  the  ancient 
Tlieeaalonieat  b,  next  to  Constantinople,  the  principal  port  of  European 
Turkey.     Its  peculation,  composed  of  Greeks,  Turics,  Armenians,  and 
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Jhwt  wMi. wmof  Gwrwitin, RjBch^ind EugJab, amomte to newiy  70»000 
mnila^— Hie  chMA  of  Movat  Athos  oonnneooeB  here  at  the  village  of 
Sklere^Kifeiy  inmI  temiaelea  at  the  moai  eaetern  point  of  the  Chaletdiaa 
CheBMineeqe<^^Qrpha»o  le  a  eowiderable  tra^g-town,  near  the  lake  of  Tal« 
ottoe*  upes  the  northena  eoaat  of  the  gulf  of  Strymoaiaca.— Alla-Knlaiei, 
•boot  one  mile  to  the  N.  of  JenUljey  is  built  upon  the  site  of  the  ancteot 
JPrAs,  aaee  the  capital  of  the  kiog^on  of  Macedonia.  Its  inbabitanta  are 
A  Ibanianiw— Vodyna  oa  the  ViBtritza»  was  the  ancient  place  of  sepoltore 
«ff  the  Maeedoaian  kiags^^-^yaria  or  Cani»Veria»  ia  this  distiiott  u  on  the 
aito  of  the  aacient  Berea, 

Aihotk'}  Athoe  was  ao  leaa  oeMwated  for  its  height  and  balk,  thaa 
Olynpaa  for  its  amasiBg  loftiness.  It  is,  properly  speaking,  a  cl»»ia  of 
aaoaataii¥s  eight  leagues  Wng,  and  fear  broad,  mnniag  £ur  into  the  sea, 
aad  joined  lo  the  mainland  of  Macedonia  by  an  isthmus  which  Xerxes,, 
ihe  Peniea  moDarch,  propeeed  to  cat  through  and  s^Miate  from  the  Con-* 
tineal.  TUi  peniasala  aaciesitly  contained  six  cities.  Its  elevation  has 
beea  prodigioasly  exaggerated:  by  Mela  it  is  affirmed  to  reach  above  tha 
doadtor  middle  region  of  the  air.  Martianns  Ci^pella  asserted  it  to  be  six 
miles  high ;  and  it  was  a  received  opinion  that  rain  never  fell  on  its  snmp^ 
aait,  becaase  tha  ashes  left  on  the  altars  erected  near  its  top .  were  always 
found  as  they  wove  left-'^^iy  and  unscattered.  Its  elevation  was  made  so 
greal  by  Platanch  aad  PUpy,  that  its  shade  was  supposed  to  be  projected, 
wfaea  tha  son  wm  ia  the  sianmar-solstice,  on  the  market-place  of  the  city 
MyrrhiM^  ia  the  isle  of  X«emnos.  The  ktter  made  the  dbtance  between 
the  foot  of  Athoe  and  the  iskaid  of  Lenmoe  87,000  paces.  Supposing 
the  shadow  to  have  beea  observed  when  the  sun  was  in  the  vertical  qircle, 
a  little  before  sun-set,  or  rather  two  degrees  higher,  as  otherwise  the  shadow 
could  not  be  so  exactly  observed  at  Lemnos,  the  result  on  geometrical 
liriaeiplee,  would  have  been  an  elevation  of  32  stadia,  or  more  than  4 
English  miles,  an  altitude  greater  than  that  of  Cbimborazo,  the  highest  of 
the  Andtti.  The  accuracy  of  the  result  depends  on  the  exact  distance 
between  the  two  points,  which  has  not  yet  been  determined.  At  any  rate 
the  distance  aarigoed  by  Pliny  is  by  far  too  great,  being  87,  instead  of  55 
miles ;  which,  being  assamed  as  the  true  distance,  reduces  the  elevation  to 
1 1  stadia  or  7,500  geometrical,  or  8,000  English  feet.  Its  height  has  been 
given  in  Walpole's  Ifsmetrt  of  European  Turkmf^  at  7 IS  toises,  or 
4,350  English  feet,  aad  by  Kastaer  at  3,353  feet  A  hiter  measurement, 
talien  bareoaetrically  by  captain  Grautier,  has  been  inserted  in  the  Annales 
de  Chimi€  $t  de  Ph^nque^  ler  December  1821.  which  fixes  its  true 
altitude  at  6,776  English  feet.  It  is  as  celebrated  in  modem  as  in  ancient 
tiaMa,  being  now  called  the  ' AyMv  'Oen,  or  <  the  Holy  Moantain  :*  there 
being  now  no  leaa  thaa  30  monasteries  erected  by  Greek  devotees,  aad  in* 
habited  by  about  6,000  recluaes,  on  its  summit  and  sides.  Athoa  com- 
ownds  a  spleadid  view  of  the  Cydades  aad  Hellespont. 


CHA.P.  Xll.-OR££CE. 


The  political  and  physical  geography  of  this  highly  interesting  country 
has,  till  of  bte,  been  very  imperfectly  known.  It  seems  strange,  that 
whilst  for  nearly  three  centuries,  a  dec^  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
immortal  language  of  this  once  glorious  country  was  deemed  an  essential 
part  of  an  academical  courqe,«-a  knowledge  of  xtA  geography  should  have 
II.  4  c 
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formed  no  part  of  polite  edacation.  Hence  it  folkHred  tliat  we  wvie  Umg 
at  ignorant  of  the  geogpraphy  of  Modem  Greeee  as  of  Central  Aaim.  Ir  waa 
conaidered  aa  a  country  not  worth  knowing— -aa  being  inbabiled  hj  rvde 
tod  bariiarona  tribes,  under  the  sway  of  toatical  Turks,  who  had  anni- 
hilated all  traces  of  its  ancient  glories, — ^tbe  descendants  of  its  andMit  in- 
habitants were  imagined  to  hare  totally  diaappeared  under  the  ruthlaaa  and 
destroying  Inmd  of  Ottoman  despotism,  or  to  hare  lost  every  trmoe  of  re- 
semblance to  their  celebrated  ancestors.  Yet  supposing  that  aU  tfaia  had 
been  the  case,  still  it  was  surely  worth  while  to  know  something  of  the 
country  that  produced. such  a  wonderful  people, — to  be  acquainted  with 
tliose  natural  beauties  and  yaried  scenery  whence  so  many  inspired  poets 
have  drawn  *such  animated  descriptions, — ^to  compare  its  phymcal  pheno- 
mena with  its  poetical  imagery.  But  nothing  of  this  was  done  ;  wad  the 
only  intelligible  accounU  we  possessed  of  Grecian  geography  were  drawn 
from  Strabo  and  Psusanias,  The  inquiries  of  a  Spon  and  a  Wheeler,  of  a 
Le  Roy  and  a  Stuart,  were  suited  only  to  claasical  readers  and  people  of 
taste.  These  accounts  were  succeeded  by  Chandler^s  traTeh,  whidi  woe 
more  adapted  to  general  use,  and  gave  some  gleams  of  light  reapecting 
the  political  and  physical  state  of  this  country.  The  travels  of  Anacharsis 
by  the  Abbe  Barthelemy,  accompanied  by  an  elaborale  geographieal 
memoir  of  Anrient  Greece,  with  paiticnlar  miqw  of  all  the  ancient  political 
dirisiotts  of  that  country  by  Barbie  de  Bocage,  contributed  more  than  any 
other  prior  performance  to  excite  public  curiosity.  Tlie  interdiction  of  all 
commerce  with  continental  Europe  during  the  late  war,  when  ihe  power 
of  fVance  was  at  its  acme,  directed  the  attention'  of  British  traTellers  to- 
wards Greece  and  Asia  Minor ;  hence  we  have  been  supplied  with  copious 
detuk  from  the  pens  of  Clarke,  Dodwell,  Laurent,  Hughes,  Hobhouse^ 
Holland,  and  other  travellers  of  the  day,  respecting  the  physical  geography 
of  Greece,  and  the  present  state  of  its  inhabitants.  Our  possession  of 
Malta,  and  particularly  of  the  seven  Ionian  Islands,  has  likewise  brought 
us  almost  into  contact  with  this  country.  The  contributions  of  British 
geographers  and  travellers  on  the  subject  of  Ghreece  are  daily  enlarging ; 
and  the  French  government  has  very  recenUy  sent  out  an  exploratory  sciei»- 
tific  commiBsion  to  the  Morea,  at  the  head  of  which  is  M.  Bory  St  Vin- 
cent. Our  knowledge  of  Grecian  geography  ii  therefiwe  on  the  in- 
crease ;  and  now  that  the  straggle  for  poUtical  freedom  has  been  u owned 
with  success,  and  her  political  existence  formally  recognised  by  the  Porte;, 
and  guaranteed  by  the  leading  powers  of  Europe,  our  acquaintance  with 
Greece  will  soon  be  as  complete  as  our  knowledge  of  any  other  country 
in  Europe. 

General  Divieiofu.l  Greece,  or  the  country  of  Hellas,  may  be  (fivided 
into  three  geographies  sections : — Tbessaly,  Livadia,  and  the  Mores,  to 
which  also  we  might  add  the  islands  of  the  Arcfaipelagow  But  the  two 
latter  portions  of  this  remarkable  country  will  be  better  treated  by  them- 
selves, and  in  this  cluster  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  geography 
of  Thesaaly  and  Livadia. 

Physical  Features,']  More  than  half  the  suHace  of  Greece  is  made  up 
of  mountains,  and  consequently  incapable  of  culture.  All  the  land  capa- 
ble of  culture  does  not  perhaps  constitute  two-fifths  of  the  i^ole.  The 
country  is  generally  bare  of  wood,  and,  from  the  want  of  inclosures,  the 
profusion  of  weeds  and  brushwood,  the  thinness  of  the  population,  and  the 
mioous  condition  6i  the  few  cottages,  combined  witii  the  crumbling  re- 
mains of  the  noble  structures  of  the  andenta— has  a  desolate,  nielani£oly» 
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and  dmatted  aspeot,  welUhanneoising  with  the  fallen  fortoaes  of  the 

**  And  ^  how  lovelv  In  thine  sge  of  iroe. 
Land  ol  kwt  gods  and  (podlike  mmi  art  thou  1 
Thy  vales  of  evergreen,  thy  hillii  of  tno«v, 
Proolidni  thee  Natare*a  varied  favourite  now.** 

In  the  end  of  Bummery  from  the  excesaiFe  heat  which  dries  up  the 
BtreanWy  the  hills  and  fields  appear  parched.  In  many  parts  of  the  country, 
bowevcr,  there  are  copious  perennial  springs,  which  gush  out  suddenly 
from  the  limestone  rock.  Every  feature  essential  to  the  finest  beauties  of 
landscape  is  combined  here,  except  large  rivers,  which  are  perhaps  incom- 
patible with  the  general  character  of  the  scenery.  Its  mountains  belted 
with  woods  and  capped  with  snow,  though  far  inferior  to  the  Alps  in  ab- 
solute height,  are  perhaps  as  imposing  from  the  suddenness  of  their  eleva- 
tion. At  their  feet  lie  rich  and  sheltered  plains,  wanting  nothing  but  an 
industrious  and  free  population  to  fill  the  mind  with  images  of  prosperity, 
tranquillity  and  felicity.  It  is,  however,  the  combination  of  these  more 
common  features,  with  so  many  spacious  bays  and  inland  seas,  broken  by 
headlands,  enclosed  by  mountains,  and  speckled  and  studded  with  islands 
in  every  possible  variety  of  magnitude,  form,  and  distance,  that  renders 
Greece  superior  in  scenery  to  every  other  part  of  Europe.  The  effect  of 
auch  scenery,  aided  by  a  serene  sky  and  a  delicious  climate,  on  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Greeks,  cannot  be  doubted.  Under  the  influence  of  so  many 
sublime  objects,  Greece  became  the  birth-place  of  taste,  science,  and  elo- 
quence,— the  native  country  of  all  that  is  graceful,  dignified,  and  grand,  in 
sentiment  or  action.  Northern  poetry,  nursed  amidst  bleak  mountains, 
seas  covered  with  constant  fogs,  and  agitated  by  storms,  is  austere,  gloomy, 
and  terrific ;  but  what  subjects  for  varied  poetry  must  exist  in  a  land  where 
heaven  and  earth  seem  to  be  brought  together, — where  the  mountain-tops 
shining  above  the  clouds  seem  as  thrones  for  immortal  beings,-^ while 
Apollo  the  *  long,  long  summer  gilds,'  and  the  ever-azure  heavens,  and 
*  laughing  seas*  smile  upon  and  encircle  the  verdant  earth  ?  The  Muses 
have  consequently  haunted  the  mountains  and  the  vales,  the  hills  and  the 
rocks,  the  woods  and  the  groves,  the  fountains  and  the  streams  of.  Greece. 
In  this  rich  and  beautiful  land,  imagination  awakened  into  action,  was  gay, 
joyous,  and  luxuriant;  and  still 

**  Wbere*er  we  tread*  'tU  haunted  holy  gnmnd ; 

No  earth  of  thine  is  hM  In  vnlgar  mould : 

But  one  vast  realm  of  wonder  spreads  arourul, 

And  all  the  Muaes'  Ulea  seem  truly  told  ; 

*Till  the  sense  anhes  with  gazing  to  behold 

The  scenes  our  earlifst  dreiims  have  dwelt  u{ijn  ; 

Kach  hill  and  dale,  each  deepening  glen  and  wi>ld 

Defies  the  |M>wer  which  erush'd  thy  temples  ffone ; 

Age  shakes  Atliena's  power,  but  spares  gray  Marathon  ! 

IxHijC  to  the  remnants  of  thy  splendour  pa^t 
Shan  pilgrims,  iiennive  but  unwearied,  tnroiif;; 
Lonf  shall  the  v<iyager,  with  th*  Ionian  blast, 
Hail  the  bright  clime  of  battle  and  of  song ; 
Long  shall  thine  annals,  luid  immortal  tongue. 
Fill  with  thy  fam<>  the  youth  of  many  a  shore  ; 
Boast  of  the  aged,  lesson  of  the  young. 
Which  sages  venerate,  and  bards  adore 
Aif  Pallas  and  the  Muse  unveil  their  awful  lure!" 

Nearly  the  whole  surface  of  Greece  is  occupied  by  a  great  formation  of 
compact  limestone,  of  a  whitish  or  bluish-^ey  colour,  approacfiing  in 
some  cases  to  the  nature  of  chalk.     In  some  places,  it  forms  long  continu* 
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OM  iharp  fidgn ;  in  thgw,  r^nm&m  waggy  nniUMiUylBdit 
btglily  inclined.  It  contains  a  few  organic  ramainsy  with  many'ffiiit 
nodnlea,  and  some  beda  of  gypama  oa  tka  treat  aide,  and  oocanoaallf 
maaaes  of  calcaraone  congiomerate.  The  Aerofwlis  of  Athena  cwnaiati  of 
calcareous  cmiglaiaerate ;  Pamawoa  and  Halicoo  aro  entinly  fonoed  of 
eonipact  limeatone ;  and  the  soil  reeta  on  mica-slate  near  Athena.  The 
hiRs  of  Attica  are  compoaed  genenlly  of  primitive  limeatone,  and  thia  anh- 
stance,  with  day-alate,  serpentiae,  sienite,  and  porphyry,  abound  in  Negro- 
^ont,  the  eentfal  puts  of  Pindna,  Olympus,  anid  Athoa,  and  all  roond  the 
gulf  of  Salonica.  Farther  N.  in  mount  Soomins  and  Rhod<^>e,  graidte  and 
gneiss  are  found.  It  is  to  the  peculiar  constitution  of  this  great  ItaMstone 
nntnation,  that  Greece  owes  those  ph3r8ical  features  which  so  lemarfrahly 
dtsthiguish  it — ^the  numerous  caverns,  fountuns,  subterraneoua  river- 
cDurses,  hot  springs,  and  gaseous  ekhalatioos,  which  originated  ao  many  of 
iStte  popuhr  aimentitions  of  the  andenta. 

mountaimA  The  Hellenic  mountains  may  be  regarded  as  fonning  the 
S.W.  branch  of  the  Turkish  Balkan;  but  in  addition  to  the  gencrsi  details 
already  furnished  respecting  tliem,  the  following  information,  it »  pre* 
anmed,  will  be  acceptable  in  this  place. 

Ofympui,^  T^  celebrated  motmtain  Ofympui  was  oonmdered  not  merely 
as  the  lofdest  summit  in  Greece,  but  even,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  geo- 
metricians, as  the  highest  elevation  of  the  globe.  Its  height,  we  are  informed, 
was  accuiately  measured  by  the  philosopher  Xensgoras,  and  found  to  be 
10  stadia  and  a  plethrum,  or  nearly  7,000  English  feet.  This  is  some- 
what more  than  tne  elevation  assigned  to  it  in  the  Mtimoires  de  VAcadeade 
des  Sciencei,  by  John  BemouilH,  where  it  u  given  at  1,017  tmses,  or 
6,512  English  foet.  The  misfortufte  is,  that  in  these  measurements  no 
mention  is  made  of  a  fixed  base,  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  accuracy  of 
the  calculations.  Snow  is  said  to  lie  frequently  on  certain  parts  of  Olym- 
pus daring  the  whole  year.  The  ascent,  however,  is  perfectly  practicable 
in  the  summer-season.  Olympus  is  now  called  Elimbo  in  Romaic,  and 
Samavat  Evi,  or  *  the  Celestial  House,'  in  Turkish.  The  appellation 
Olympus,  perfaapa,  formerly  denoted  any  very  lofty  eminence,  as  it  was 
common  to  many  celebrated  mountains.  Thus  it  was  given  to  one  iu 
Pieria  in  Macedonia;  to  a  second  in  Bithynia;  to  a  third  in  Mysia;  to  a 
fourth  in  Cyprus ;  a  fifth  in  Crete ;  a  sixth  in  Lesbos  or  Mitylene ;  a  sevendt 
in  Elis;  an  eighth  in  Arcadia;  a  ninth  in  Lycia;  and  a  tenth  on  the  wes- 
tern side  of  the  Attic  Peninsula.  "  Towards  the  S-E.**  saya  Dr  Clarike, 
**  and  rather  behind  our  route  as  we  journeyed  towards  Tempo,  appeared 
Mount  Pelion ;  but  the  view  of  Olympus  engrossed  our  particular  atten- 
tion, owing  to  the  prodigious  grandeur  into  which  its  vast  maaaea  wero 
disposed.  We  had  never  beheld  a  acene  of  bolder  outline.  In  this  grand 
prospect,  the  only  diminutive  objects  were  the  distant  herds  of  cattle, 
graaing  in  detached  groups  on  the  plain  in  the  foreground.  All  the  rest 
consisted  of  parts  of  such  magnitude,  that,  in  their  contemplation,  animated 
nature  is  forgotten.  We  think  only  of  that  Being  who  is  represented  in 
the  immensity  of  his  works,  and  thereby  indulge  the  same  feelings  which 
first  induced  the  benighted  heathens  to  consider  the  tops  of  their  moun- 
tains as  habitations  of  the  Most  High  God."  '     The  best  view  of  this  fiv- 


"  Sii«li  are  tha  feeliagt  exoi«c4  in  the  minds  of  the  Hindoot  at  algbt  of  Mount  Hi- 
mMlA,  to  wbioh  Olvmpos,  grMC  m  it  is,  is  oompsrstivoir  dinlontive.  Tliey  oonsidtf 
this  lofty  nn^e  w  the  alMide  of  tlieir  divinities,  and  its  blf  best  summits  as  tho  seat  or 
carons  of  tlw  Great  Ood.     Thosspeaks  which  surpass  the  rest  In  alsTation  an  mytlio. 
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fmsied  iDovntna  k  (nm  ciw  plafii  of  Pelift  lo  the  H^  or  iomm  the  city  of 
SatoakAi)  wfasri  its  cnagaitttde  is  ioch  as  ti>  iH  ail  tfae  view  towwih  tlM 
wwiwu  tnde  of  the  golf  of  Thenn»,  aad  eotoeUy  to  daxsU  tbe  eyes  of 
•tile  bekoldirwidi  the  ndnaee  reflected  from  its  soovr-ded  sonmit.    !»• 
vtead  of  seemiiig  Moiele  Imn  the  place  of  his  ebeermtiea^-^tfaoagh  55 
miles  distanw^oo  eDoroHMB  is  its  SBse  » to  seem  deee  to  his  view,   hwiil 
-not  however  present  so  enbttoie  a  spectacle  in  tlie  BMnaer-iiioothi>  when 
lis  etaows  are  welled;  aod  iu  defankm  is  ooosldBrably  inteier  to  that  of 
Che  Asiatic  Olympos,  whose  smnoiit  is  always  ooreied  ariith  eoow,  and  is 
<iioluieily  Tiiible  fron  CenstnitaMple,  thoagh  more  than  100  miles  distantk 
The  baM  and  sides  of  Olympas  are  ooversd  with  duek  woods  of  eek* 
chesnat,  heech,  and  ptoecree;  aad  the  aecKnttes  are  clothed  with  hage 
piao^biestSy  giving  that  soo^ve  appeaianoe  to  it  so  often  alhMied  to  by 
the  poets,  being  denominated  by  Homooy  Opacm  Ofymipwx  and  by  Se- 
neca Findftr  Oitfffifiw,    its  sammit  is  an  obtose  cone,  with  eomewhat  of 
a  concave  line  on  each  aide. 

lWnaueti#»]  The  famed  An^notfa^  seems  to  be  regarded  by  Cbarke 
and  Holhttd  as  the  loftiest  sanrant  in  Oresee-«-4i«y,  by  the  former  it  ■ 
ooMidered  as  one  of  the  highest  in  Earope.  It  is  aaiasing  how  Clerics 
ooeld  eitheraay  or  think  se;  aa  it  dees  not  enter  the  region  of  eeosteat 
congtiation,  aad  cannot  thwrefoio  be  Indf  the  Ovation  of  Moants  Rosa 
and  Blanc,  or  the  Orteler  Hora.  He  asoeoded  it  in  the  mbodi  of  Decem- 
ber, and  reached  the  smnmit,  a^r  conenming  4|  bears  only  in  the  joamey 
from  the  village  of  Arracovia.  Tills  village  is  indeed  pretty  high  op  the 
monntain ;  three  honn  distant  from  Del^  at  its  foot  $  bat  m  the  rood 
from  the  latter  to  the  former  is  an  esfiy  ascent,  with  a  nnaober  of  windings, 
it »  plain  that  the  elevatien  cannot  be  very  great.  The  sammit  was  a 
piaia  in  the  bottom  of  a  orator,  containing  a  large  pool  of  waiter,  then 
fioaen  over.  The  sides  eif  this  crater,  rising  in  ridges  aronnd  this  plain, 
are  the  most  elevated  points  of  Pamassas.  The  eamndt  thenfore  strongly 
resembfes  that  of  Kader  Idris  in  Wales.  These  sides  wiere  then  aglamer, 
iwviered  with  hard  and  slippery  ioe.  The  atmosphere  was  dear  and  clond- 
less,  and  the  thermometer  ia  the  open  ab  fell  to  two  dcgrsee  helww  the 
I^MBing  point.  The  prospect  was  varied,  snblinae,  and  eortensive :  the  galf 
of  Corinth  seemed  a  a^re  pond,  end  towards  the  N^  beyondall  the  pfadns 
of  Thessaly,  appeared  majestic  Olympns,  with  its  many  tops,  dad  hi 
shining  Aiow,  and  expanding  its  Vast  bfieadth  cfetmetly  to  the  view.    The 

lag Mtty  a«li«niaAl«d  MahadOta  CmUnga,  Wliiob  tinlAm  '  Um  Tkcens  of  tko  Gtmi 
Cod.*  Hence,  such  exalted  sumnalta  are  vleived  with  the  deepest  veneration  by  the 
HiodooB,  Knd  they  prostrate  themselTes  wbeneter  these  salate  theh*  eyes.  *'  To  tfa« 
BMt  was  tiM  ncred  momamin  (the  Hindoo  Olympni)  tipped  wHh  nvMr»  aad  eiilM 
CaiUuve  MaAadna-Ka^lMgcu  Turnlo|(  his  faoe,  oar  Pandit  raised  his  hands,  whli 
the  palms  placed  over  his  head ;  then  touching  his  forehead,  he  suddenly  placed  them 
Ota  tne  fround,  and  roing  on  hfe  knees*  pressed  hie  forelieiid  to  the  fnmnd.  Tbie  vais- 
mc  of  the  hands  and  proeSmtlon  of  the  body  ood  head,  woa  copeatod  oerea  tioMo :  tbS 


other  U'niya,  less  devout,  perhaps,  contented  himself  orith  three  salutations  and  a 
prayer.**— isia/ic  Researehet^  vol.  xil.  p.  420.  Tlile  summit  was  at  least  BO  mile*  dls- 
tam.  Lofty  as  Olympus  wot  repreoswted  by  tlM  pDets»  y«t  an  alter  was  evoetad  on  itft 
•aaimitt  wbtfo  JapHer  waa  womhipped.  Bat  no  suob  worship  «oa1d  bo  paid  by  Hin 
doos  to  their  mountain-deities  enthroned  in  snow.  'Fheir  habitation — to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Chaldeans  to  Nebuchadneszar— is  not  tvHh  flesh :  for  RteAlly  speaklnl; 
flo  Ml  can  dwett  there.  We  an  told  Hi  the  Hindoo  aivtbol0nr^  that  an  ladtea  Mr 
lost  his  way  In  attomptiiw  to  reach  Jamnotree,  and  began  to  ascend  the  monataia 
where  the  goddess  Jumna Twett,  till  he  reached  the  snoW,  where  he  heard  a  voice  In- 
qnlring  what  he  wanted.  On  Me  reply,  a  mass  of  snow  dc«acfcod  Ittelf  ft«m  tiM  oSda 
of  tho  hill,  and  tho  voice  desired  bkn  to  worAip  where  the  onow  atopped ;  adding  that 
Jumna  was  not  to  be  so  closely  approached  or  intruded  on,  in  her  aacred  reoceeea.— 
Fraxefi  Tbur  to  the  HtmaXaja  Mountaimf  p.  ISO. 
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other  moiiBliini  of  Graeco  rote  in  vaflt  heapt*  liko  ^  svrfiue  of  the  oeem 
in  B  rolling  cabny  according  to  their  difierent  ahitades,  hat  the  eye  mged 
over  them  all.    Asa  proof  that  the  ascent  to  the  aammtt  is  eorapamiTeiy 
easy,  the  peaaanti  eondoeted  the  hoiaea  of  Clarica  and  hie  party  <|vite  to 
the  firoieD  pool  on  the  samnuu     The  top  and  all  the  higher  aidea  of  the 
monntain  are  limealOBey  cowtaining  vwna  of  marhle,  and  a  great  nnnher 
of  imhedded  aea-aheUa.     Theae  are  fovad  on  the  higheat  peak,  and  over 
all  the  monntain.     The  hig^  region  ie  faleafcy  and  aimort  deatitnte  of 
hechage.     The  deecent  on  the  N.W.  aide  oecnpied  44  hoars.     The  people 
of  the  plains  of  BoBOtia  call  the  whole  monntain  Laue&rd;  b«t  thoae  trfao 
reside  on  it  still  retain  the  andent  name,  calling  the  heights  hy  a  general 
appellation  Parrnxnu^  and  one  of  the  ridges  in  partienkr  LugwrL     In 
strictness  of  speech,  Parnassus  is  not  one  monntain,  but  a  range  of  monn- 
tains  rnnning  fipom  N.W.  to  S.E.  where  they  rise  into  one  great  summit. 
The  poetic  appellation  of  the  Bioejka  Pama$9U§i  or  '  the  Doable  Peaked,' 
is  erroneous,  though  sanctioned  by  almost  all  the  classic  poets.     Thb 
appellation  properly  belongs  to  two  pointed  crags,  formed  by  a  chasm  in 
a  precipice  100  feet  high,  in  the  bottom  of  winch  is  the  fonnt  of  Castnli, 
towering  above  and  behind  DelphL     These  bong  a  part  of  the  monntain, 
have  been  erroneonsly  considered  as  the'  tops  of  it.     They  are  estimated 
vaguely  by  Dr  Holland  at  800  feet  of  devatioa  above  the  level  of  Delphi, 
and  2,000  above  the  sea.     Lncian  makes  Parnassus  higherthan  Cancasos, 
and  Olympus  loftier  than  both;  althongh  iBschylus  had  previously  denom- 
inated Caucasus  y^wfw  9^  o^p,  tuu  fuyiwrop  p^  •fMr*,  *  the  highest  moun- 
tain of  monntains,  and  the  greatest  monntain  of  mountains.' 

HeUetm.'}  The  ridge  of  Be&am  lies  to  the  S.E.  of  Parnasens,  beiag 
sepamted  from  it  by  the  plain  of  Livadia.  Its  form  is  remarkably  pic- 
turesque and  graceful,  and  snob  as  might  fit  it  to  the  imagination  as  the 
abode  of  the  Muses  when  they  quitted  the  loftier  heights  of  Pindns  aod 
PkiiiSBSus.  It  possemes  the  grandeur  of  height  and  steepness;  but  it  is  a 
grandeur  softened  to  the  eye  by  the  figure  of  the  difis,  and  intervening 
hollows^*— by  the  woods  which  still  corer  tbem  as  in  ancient  times,— «nd 
by  the  beantifnl  slopes  connecting  the  clifis  with  the  subjacent  plains. 
StnJM  asserts  that  Helicon  is  eqnii  in  height  and  circumference  to  I^- 
nassns,— an  opinion  completely  erroneous,  as  the  latter  is  viable  from  a 
much  greater  distance,  and  its  summits  are  covered  with  snow  for  a  much 
longer  period  in  the  snmmer-months.  It  is  hononred  with  the  epithets 
of  Greai  and  Divine  by  Heaiod ;  and  \^1  calls  it  poetically  the  Aga- 
nippean  and  the  Aonian  mount, — ^the  former  from  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  the  country.  The  fountain  of  Aganippe,  and  the  Grove  of  the  Muses, 
are  still  recogniaed  in  a  recess  of  the  mountain  near  the  momwtery  of  St 
Nicholas.  <<  A  mora  delightful  spot  is  not  to  be  found,"  says  Clarke, 
'^  in  the  romantic  passes  of  Switaerland.  It  b  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  the  mountain:  one  small  opening  alone  presenting  a  picturesque 
view  of  a  ruined  tower,  upon  an  eminence  in  front.  Hie  mr  was 
filled  with  spicy  odours  from  numberless  aromatic  plants  covering  the 
soil.  A  perennial  fountain,  gushing  from  the  side  of  a  rock,  poured 
down  its  clear  and  babbling  waters  into  the  rivulet  below.  A  thick 
grove  almoat  concealed  the  monastery ;  and  every  tree  that  contri- 
buted to  its  beauty  or  luxuriance  appeared  to  be  the  wild  and  spontaneous 
produce  of  the  mountain.  Nothing  interrapted  tbe  still  silence  of  this  soli- 
tude, but  the  humming  of  bees,  and  the  sound  of  falling  waters.  As  we 
drew  near  to  the  fountain,  we  found  it  covered  with  moss  and  with  creep- 
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lug  piaBts»  wfaioh  spraad  ev«rywliere  their  pendent  fc^iage,  hanging  grace- 
lolly  from  the  trees  by  which  it  was  shaded.  Soch  are  the  natoial 
beantiea  of  this  '  Aonian  bower.'  The  walks  about  the  fountain,  wind* 
ing  into  the  de^  solitude  of  Helicon^  are  pre-eminently  beautiful:  all 
■hove  is  grand  and  striking ;  and  every  declinty  of  the  mountain  is 
covered  with  luanviant  shrubs,  or  pastured  by  biowak^  flocks  ;  whibt  the 
pqpe  of  the  shepherd,  mingling  its  sound  with  that  of  the  bells  upon  the 
gciasa  and  the  sheep,  is  heard  at  intervals  among  the  reeks,  producing  an 
effect  hqipily  adapted  to  the  character  and  genius  of  the  place.  Two 
miles  and  a  half  distant  from  this,  and  higher  up  the  mountab,  was  the 
Sountatn  Hippoerene^  iigibled  to  have  sprung  from  the  earth,  when  struck* 
by  the  hoof  of  Pegasus,  or  the  winged  steed  of  BeUerophon."  Helicon  is 
iao«r  called  Zag&rS,  from  a  village  of  that  name,  which  occupies  the  site  of 
tlie  ancient  Akto^  the  birth-place  of  Hesiod,  thence  denominated  the  baid 
af  Aacra.  Tlie  ancient  name  of  the  place  is  still  preserved  in  the  modem 
appella^on  of  this  village ;  for,  by  a  transposition  only  of  the  two  &Bt 
letters,  Aicra  becomes  Sticra ;  and,  though  it  be  commonly  written 
Sagdrd^  as  the  modem  name  of  Helicon,  in  books  of  travels,  the  word  is 
pronounced  Sact^a  or  Saekra.  This  village  lies  in  a  valley  of  the  same 
anaie  high  up  the  mountain,  and  suirounded  with  l(^y  rugged  locks. 
Hence  it  is  in  summer  exposed  to  the  most  vehement  heats,  and  in  winter 
to  extreme  cold,  when  it  is  continually  covered  with  snow.  In  this  re- 
treat, Hesiod,  the  shepherd  and  poet,  fed  his  flock ;  and  still  amidst  the 
nigged  rocks  surrounding  this  valley  may  be  seen  shepherds  guarding 
thmr  sheep  and  goats,  and  piping  their  tuneful  reeds,  as  when  the  Muses 
first  vouchsafed  to  the  Ascraean  bard  thmr  heavenly  inspiration.  Many 
fountains  and  streams  are  round  the  village,  M^Bg  into  the  river  on 
u^nch  it  stands,  and  there  are  woods' near  it. 

Ona  tmd  PeUotu^  The  elevation  of  Otta  is  computed  at  4,000  feet  by 
Hollaad.  Together  with  Olympus,  it  forms  the  nanrow  valley  or  defile  of 
Tempe,  watered  by  the  Peneus.  Pelion  lies  &£.  of  Ossa,  aiid  fronts  the 
aea.  Its  sides  are  still  covered,  as  in  ancient  times,  with  pine-forests  of 
venerable  growth,  springing  perhaps  from  the  same  soil  as  those  from  which 
the  £uned  ship  Argos  was  built.  In  conjunctiim  with  Ossa,  its  name  is 
consecrated  by  other  recollections  as  the  region  of  the  Centaurs,  and  as  one 
of  the  hills  by  which  the  flibled  giants  meant  to  climb  the  heights  of  Olym- 
pus and  dethrone  the  sovereign  of  the  gods*  The  respective  forms  of  Ossa 
and  Pelion  well  explain  that  part  of  the  my  thoe  which  supposes  the  former 
mountain  to  have  been  placed  on  the  latter.  Ossa  has  a  steeply  conicsl 
form,  terminating  in  a  point.  Pelion,  on  the  other  hand,  presents  a  broad 
and  less  abrupt  outline.  As  it  is  seen  from  the  south,  two  summits  appear 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other  with  a  concavity  between  thenip 
but  so  slight  as  almost  to  give  the  effect  of  a  table-mountain,  upon  which 
fiction  might  readily  suppose  that  another  hill  like  Ossa  might  recline. 
The  trees  on  the  sides  of  Pelion  are  chiefly  beech,  plane,  and  chesnut, 
of  whidi  these  last  are  said  to  be  remarkable  for  their  siae  and  venerable 
old  age.  The  philosopher  Dicasarchus  is  said,  at  the  desire  of  one  of  the 
neighbouring  princes,  to  have  measured  the  elevation  of  Pelion,  which  he 
4mxDd  to  be  1,250  geometrical  paces,  or  6,666  EngUsh  feet,  or  within  a 
very  little  of  Olympus,  as  measured  by  Xenagoras.  We  are  left  in  un- 
ceetainty  aa  to  the  base  of  this  measurement;  and  its  elevatkm  is  undoubt- 
edly greatly  overrated. 

Othtys  and  CBta.2  Othrys  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Sperchios, 
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Viigil,  O&irym  nwaiem,  or  <tbe  Smowy  Odiry%'  tben  was  little  or  no 
now  lying  iqNm  ii  in  ikm  mooA  o£  Decembtcv  when  HoUoad  anr  it.  It 
li  imiMd  in  poeMc  nythologf  as  the  abode  of  PinthoM,  kaag  of  ifae 
LapitluBy  who,  aided  by  ikiB  g%aatic  Hcfeoleo^  eipeUed  the  Ceaten  fioai 
PaiioB.  ItaakfationiseadiaatodbyHoUaiidatBofeaMietfaBBSyOOOiaic 
MeniKCEta  it  a  mack  loftier  chaa  than  Otfaryt ;  and,  atpotcbiag  froai  iIk 
aamm  tea  ai  Bab«a  or  Negiepoat  oa  the  £.»  t»  the  Poidui  mi  the  W^ 
eompletely  aepaiataa  Graece  Pnaper  froat  ThHaaly. 

iUoflrf «3  The  Pennu  is  a  kirge  stream,  erigumtiag  m  a 
part  of  the  Pindai,  where  the  sowoea  of  the  Aehelon%  the 
the  AouBy  the  Haliacasony  and  the  FtBew,  are  only  sepaiated  ham 
each  ether  hy  interFciiing  ridgaa.  It  ia  fiarased  by  the  coaflueiiee  of  tiro 
hoBKhes;  ooe  firaas  the  N.»  and  another  from  the  S.  The  Pwi  iis, 
whiU  trapsrsing  the  immense  plain  of  Hiessalyy  after  its  eaeape  fraai  the 
BMontaiBs,  is  increased  en  the  N.  by  all  the  streams  which  desioeBd  anooes- 
siTsly  from  the  southern  slopes  of  Monnt  CUiu9f  now  Krslicfaiova,  of 
Mount  Pimtiy  now  Meant  Miloni,  and  (MynptUf  now  Olyaobe^  and 
Samavat  £Ti,  or  *  the  Celestial  House;'  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Knipwii 
and  the  Apidanns,  desoendiog  from  the  N.  side  of  Meant  Othr^t  new 
OondelecfaL  Before  entering  ihe  gorge  of  Tefl^e,  it  receives  the  Tltaies* 
ins,  or  TUarent  of  Homer  and  Luean,  and  the  Suroiiu  of  Stndie,  called 
by  his  epitomiser  Surapog^  sod  Emrotoa  by  Pliny.^  The  gotge  or  dotte 
begins  at  the  Khan  of  Babe,  the  andeait  GmtmtM^  and  extends  fire  milea 
Irom  N.N.W.  to  S.S.E.  The  precipiloas  moantainpctifia  of  Oosn  and 
Olympos  approach  each  other  so  close»  that  the  interrening  apace  deea 
exceed  200  feet»  and  in  some  places  may  possibly  be  still  less,  eves  eo 
as  100  feet,  according  to  JElimi ;  so  that  the  Penenais rednced  toa  very 
SBull  breadth.  It  enten  the  sea  a  few  miles  beyond  the  mooth  ef  the 
defile.— The  A^ieknUf  now  the  Aspropotamo,  rises  in  an  angle  of  the 
Piados,  formed  by  the  diveigence  of  two  chains^  the  westesn  ca^md 
Moatarsld,  and  the  eastern  Agiafis,  the  andeat  Tympfarastoa.  In 
▼alley  it  runs  a  consideralde  way  S.E.|  and  then  taming  soath» 
in  a  long  and  broad  mMey ;  the  Makienoros  or  Long  Meoalsia^ 
also  called  Olympos,  forming  the  westsmbmit,  and  the  Pindns  the 
The  upper  part  of  the  course  of  this  river  contained  the  ancisnt  AA&^ 
flncNita,  and  the  lower  ^tolia.  It  enten  the  golf  of  Corinth  between 
the  months  of  the  JkocAitf,  now  Lonro,»find  the  JBirewsw,  nosr  ndari. 
The  tract  innnedialely  to  the  sonth  of  the  gulf  of  Arta,  extendii^  &£. 
and  £»  to  the  Mahronoros,  and  the  moutli  of  the  Achebns,  waa  the  andent 
AearDania.  South  of  the  Peneus,  on  the  eastern  coast,  is  the  JSp^rMmt, 
new  the  Hellada.  Though  inferior  to  the  Penens,  it  is  still  one  of  ths 
most  ceoaiderable  riven  of  Greece,  and  walan  a  large  and  fertile  plain. 
Its  sooroe  is  parted  from  the  upper  part  of  the  coarse  of  die  Achelons,  by 
Mount  Tjrmphrestns  or  Agrsfiu  It  received  its  auMiem  name  of  Hellada 
in  the  days  of  Manuel  P^deologns.  It  eaten  die  AUiae  gulf  to  tiiesouth 
of  Zeitun. 

CHmatB  and  ProdttdionSk']  We  have  already,  in  our  introdneuty 
chapten  to  Eoropean  Turkey,  adverted  generally  to  the  dimata  and  pr»> 
ductiens  of  that  portion  of  the  empire  nsoally  called  GraecSb  The  fol- 
lowing details  seem  appropriate  to  tids  place*  In  many  diatrteta  of  Greece, 

fAU  thefle  vsriatiooa  in  Che  ortbograpby  of  ths  ttresm  sre  owtof  t*  traoscfiheri 
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Irarelfl,  10068,  tad  myitlM  eofverihe  plaiiiB»  and  darmg  swiimer  fill  the  diy- 
beds  of  the  wimer-tortents.  The  cidtoxe  of  the  oUte  is  BtUl,  $a  U  was 
with  the  aiicient  Gfeeks^  an  object  of  general  imporlanoe  in  this  country. 
There  are  9  species  of  olhres,  of  winch  the  fnaitmUa  is.  considered  the 
best.  The  vine  is  also  extensively  caltivaled  in  Gieeoe ;  and  maoy  de- 
licioaB  wines  aie  made  in  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  The  CoHnthian 
gnupe^  as  it  is  caUed,  prodoces  admiiable  raisins ;  the  raisins  of  £lis,  Mes- 
oeniay  and  Laeonia  are  likewise  nrach  esteemed.  The  citron  of  Ptega, 
the  lemon  of  Achaia,  the  oranges  of  Arta,  the  dmonds  of  Egina,  and  de 
figs  of  the  Pdoponnesnsy  are  fine  fimtts ;  and  the  banana,  and  sngar-oane» 
and  other  plants  of  tropical  climates,  are  oocasionally  cnltivated  here* 
C^ton  might  be  made  a  oonsiderahle  article  of  prodoee  in  Greece;  at  pre-> 
sent  the  cdtnre  of  it  is  almost  confined  to  districts  still  under  Tnrlush  do- 
mination. The  cantons  of  Nanplia,  Argos,  and  Gastonni  in  the  Morea,  pro- 
dvced,  before  the  breaking  ont  of  the  war,  a  very  considerable  qnanttty  of 
this  article.  The  Grecian  flora  is  very  ridi.  ■  A  great  nnmber  of  aqwrtic 
birds  and  birds  of  passage  are  fonnd  in  Greece.  Stags,  wolves,  lymes, 
and  foxes,  inhabit  the  recesses  of  the  forests. 

*  Trade  nmd  Commerce.']  Greece  has  been  so  long  subjected  to  tbe 
yoke  of  a  semi«barbareus  nation,  that  it  has  made  little  progress  in  the 
mechanical  arts.  In  the  Morea  a  few  coarse  linen  and  ootton^etnfis  are 
mannfaotored ;  in  tiie  islands,  fine  silks,  gauxes,  and  morocco  are  produced. 
The  islands  excel  all  the  rest  of  Greece  in  mechanical  skill  and  industry 
in  consequence  of  their  more  frequent  inteiconrae  with  foreignem;  the 
Morea  a£io  in  this  respect  smpasses  the  rest  of  continental  Greece,  in 
which  littie  industry  yet  exists.  According  to  M.  F.  Beanjonr,  the 
mial  importations  mto  Greece  from  1797  to  1797,  amounted  to  9,940,000 
firaacB,  and  the  exportations  to  17,543,520.  In  1812,  M.  PouqucTille, 
estimated  the  importations  into  Greece  Piroper  at  6,167,000  piastres,  and 
the  exportations  at  6,505,641.  This  commerce  waa  of  course  almost  an- 
nihilated during  the  revolutionary  struggle.  Previous  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Ionian  republic  under  the  auspices  of  England,  tbe  French  engrossed 
i^M  prindpal  portions  of  the  Greek  trade ;  but  it  has  now  fallen  into  the 
bands  of  English  merchanla.  In  1813  M.  Pouqnenlle  estimated  the  mer* 
cantile  marine  of  Greece  at  448  yessels,  amounting  to  2,575  tons  of  ship- 
]>ing,  and  manned  by  13,161  sailors.  The  productions  of  the  Morea 
adi^ited  for  the  EngUsh  market  are  very  considerable;  but  there  is  yet  no 
good  market  there  for  any  quantity  of  British  goods.  Currants,  fustic, 
cotton,  olire-oil,  Talonia,  dried  fruits,  gums,  galls,  and  a  Tariety  of  drugs 
form  tbe  principal  artteles  of  export.  Turkish  measures  and  cmns  are 
still  used  throughout  Greece;  but  the  government  has  recently  cansed  coin 
of  three  denominations  to  be  struck.  The  copper-money  has  the  nune 
segb  given  to  it;  600  lagkies  are  equal  to  a  Minerva,  which  is  a  silvei 
coin ;  there  is  also  anothcor  silver  coin  called  a  Five  Phcenix  piece,  of  the 
same  value  as  the  Minerva. 

GovemmefiU^  The  political  state  of  Greece  is  not  easily  conveyed  to 
the  mind  of  a  foreigner.  The  primates  lean  to  oligarchy  or  Turkish 
pskiciples  of  government;  the  capitani  profess  democratical  notions.  The 
first  sultans  who  conquered  Acarnania,  Epums,  and  Albania,  were  cou'* 
strained,  in  order  to  secure  the  possession  of  these  provinces,  to  grant 
their  inhabitants  several  privileges.  Mount  Agrafa,  the  natural  bulwark 
of  Epirus,  was  the  first  country  tliat  obtained  by  treaty  the  privilege  of 
having  a  captain  and  a  body  of  soldiers  for  the  maintenance  of  good  order. 

II.  4  D 
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The  example  of  AgrB&  wu  foUowediiy  all  the  pfoviacec  of  eontiiifiptal 
Greece,  from  Albania  to  Macedonia,  by  the  Peloponneena,  and  Eobflea. 
TheM  oommiarioned  leaden  were  called  armiUoles  by  the  Tmice,  and  cap* 
taka  by  their  obantrymeil.  There  were  ako  military  cliieli»  who  were 
not  acknowledged  by  the  goremmeat,  who  were  ooottd^red  as  leaders  of 
bandittL  Bat  all  these  leaden  were  uatled  by  the  tie  of  common  defence, 
and  ofren  made  head  against  the  pashas;  and  to  them  nnmerona  bands  of 
Mabommedans  frequently  joined  themselTeSi,  Thus  the  imndples  oi  a 
wild  liberty  hare  all  along  preratled  in  Greece,  bat  those  of  cinl  liberty 
are  beginning  to  be  duly  appreciated  and  followed.  In  May  1827  a  new 
oonetitntion  for  Greece  was  proclaimed  at  Tresene.  By  this  decree  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people  is  acknowledged  as  the  fnndamental  law  of  the 
State ;  the  eqnality  of  all  Greek  dtiaens  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  religions 
toleration,  the  division  of  power  between  the  senate  or  body  of  repiesea* 
tatires  as  the  legislative  body,  and  the  president  and  judiciary  body  as  the 
ezecntive,  are  ako  recognised.  .  The  memben  of  the  senate  are  to  be  elected 
every  three  yean  by  the  pe<^e,  and  to  sit  in  session  during  4  or  5  months 
of  every  year.  The  president,  whose  person  is  inviolable,  is  elected  foi-  7 
yean,  and  it  will  be  nis  duty  to  sanction  and  promulgate  the  laws.  The 
country  is  to  be  divided  into  provinces  or  eparehiet;  and  all  the  provinces 
or  districts  which  have  taken  up  arms  against  the  Turks,  are  to  be  aoconnted 
eparchies  of  the  republic  Two  or  more  eparchies  are  to  form  a  iheme^ 
the  administntion  of  which  is  to  be  conducted  by  2  or  more  prefects,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  eparchies.  In  the  communes  a  demogwnmti  is 
to  preside  over  every  100  families.  The  Greek  religion  is  dedared  to  be 
the  religion  of  the  State,  and  the  married  prierts  or  presbyters  are  to  have 
a  right  of  voting  at  elections ;  but  the  clergy  are  not  to  hold  any  office 
under  government.  The  present  prendent  of  the  Greek  republic  is  Count 
G190  d'Istria. 

MUUttry  and  Marme  Farce.']  The  army  of  the  Greeks  in  1820  was 
estimated  at  50,000  men,  forming  brave  but  irregular  troops,  and  cd«n- 
manded  by  skilfril  generals.  Unfortunately  the  capitani  have  no  fixed  pay, 
but  pay  themselves  extravagantly  by  making  returns  of  many  hundred 
soldien  beyond  the  real  number.  Hence  the  government  never  knows 
exactly  the  number  of  troops  it  can  bring  into  the  field ;  and  it  is  very 
probable  that  at  this  moment  the  whole  real  military  force  of  Greece  does 
not  exceed  15,000  men.  The  Greek  navy  is  of  the  same  character  as  the 
army.  It  is  composed  chiefly  of  merchant  brigs  frxHU  Hydra,  Speaaia,  and 
Ipsara,  and  amouato  to  about  80  sul.  It  has  usually  gained  the  mastery 
over  the  Turkish  fleet  by  superior  seamanship  and  tactics;  but  it  is  always 
with  the  concurrence,  not  through  the  obedience  of  the  crew,  Uiat'aGreek 
captain  accomplishes  his  object  The  exertions  of  the  Greek  admirals 
and  brulotien  or  captains  of  fire-ships,  during  the  revolutionary  war^  are 
above  all  prnse. 

I.  THESSALY. 

Tbessaly  anciently  comprehended  Dolopia,  Agraida,  ^nania,  Hestio- 
tide,  Tbessaly  Ph>per,  Palasgiotida,  Pioia,  Magnesia,  and  Plithiotida. 
Separated  from  Macedonia  by  the  ridge  of  Volntaa,  a  branch  of  Olympus, 
and  mounto  Pcsus  and  Cietius,  Thesnly  forms  a  circular  basin  of  more 
than  50  miles  diameter,  every  where  indosed  by  mountains,  and  next  in 
fertility  to  Macedonia.     All  its  watenare  drained  off  by  the  Peneus. 
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Tbe  deep  ravioe  of  Tempe,  formed  by  precipitous  clifiB  800  feet  hig^h  oii 
the  side  of  Olympus,  affords  a  passage  for  this  rirer  to  the  sea  on  tbe  E. 
The  scenery  of  this  defile  is  much  more  grand  than  beautifol.  The  rocks 
ci  bluish  grey  marble  bare  a  shattered  appearance,  and  are  corered  with 
trees  and  shrubs  wherever  the  suriiM»  permits  it.  Some  of  the  ancients 
believed  that  this  ravine  was  formed  by  an  earthquake.  Were  any  natural 
convulsion  to  close  it  up,  a  great  inland  lake  woidd  be  tbe  effect.  Xisrxesj 
when  he  invaded  Greece,  threatened  the  Thessalians  with  this  catastrophe 
if  they  opposed  .him.  South  of  Thessaly,  is  tfale  narrow  defile  of  Thermo* 
pylae,  running  between  the  flank  of  Mount  CBta  and  the  sea.  The  part  of 
this  space  nearest  the  sea  is  occupied  by  a  marsh,  between  which  and  the 
cliffs,  the  breadth  of  firm  land  is  still  about  300  (bet,  as  mentioned  by 
Livy.  The  hot  springs,  whence  the  pass  derived  its  name  of  ThermopykB^ 
or  'the  Pass  of  the  Warm  Springs,'  the  remains  of  the  wall  built  by  tbe 
Phocians,  and  a  tumulus  justly  believed  to  be  that  of  the  Spartans,  who 
fell  with  their  brave  leader  Leonidas,  are  still  to  be  seen. 

History, "]  When  Inachus  led  his  colony  into  the  mountainous  parts  of 
this  district,  its  basin  is  said  to  have  presented  only  the  appearance  of  a 
vast  lake.  These  waters  it  was  reported  by  tradition,  afterwards  formed 
an  outlet  between  Mount  Olympus  and  Mount  Ossa.  Thessaly  may  be 
r^iarded  as  one  of  the  principal  father-lands  of  the  Greek  people.  Froni 
it  proceeded  the  Achaians,  the  Eolians,  the  Dorians,  the  Macedonians, 
and  many  other  tribes.  After  the  fall  of  Perseus,  this  country  became  a 
province  of  the  Roman  empire ;  during  the  reign  of  the  Ceesars  at  Byzan- 
tium, it  formed  the  17th  theme  of  the  empire.  It  was  ravaged  during  the 
■niddle  ages  by  the  bai'barians  and  tbe  soldiers  of  the  marquis  of  Mont- 
ferrat,  and  finally  transformed  by  the  Turks  into  the  sandsbiic  of  Tricala- 
Valessi. 

Principal  Towns,  ^c]  Malacassi,  on  the  southern  side  of  Mount  Zy- 
gos,  near  the  sources  of  the  Cachia,  has  a  population  of  2,000  souls. 
The  canton  of  Malacassi  has  a  population  of  about  6,500  souls,  of  whom 
3,000  are  of  Vlaquish  origin. — Chaliki,  under  Mount  Cacardista,  is' a  small 
village,  supposed  by  Pouqueville  to  be  founded  on  the  ancient  site  of 
Chalcis  or  Dohpes, — Cardiki,  is  the  chief  town  of  the  canton  of  Aspro- 
potamos,  which  includes  nearly  the  whole  eastern  part  of  Mount  Djou- 
merca.  This  mount  forms  with  the  principal  chain  of  Pindus,  the  delight- 
ful valley  of  the  Achelous. — The  neighbouring  canton  of  Palceochori  is 
apposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  ancient  country  of  the  Eurytanes.— - 
The  canton  of  Agrapha  to  the  £.  of  the  Achelous,  anciently  formed  the 
eastern  part  of  Agraida.— Patradjik,  or  Ne€B  PatrtSf  is  a  town  of  3,000 
souls,  situated  a  little  to  tbe  S.  of  the  Sperchius.  The  canton  itself  occupies 
nearly  the  whole  vale  of  Sperchius,  between  Mount  Delacha  and  the  chain 
of  CEta.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  Hypata  are  seen  here  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Hellada. — The  canton  of  Thaumaco  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by 
the  teritory  of  Armyros,  and  comprehends  nearly  all  the  chain  of  Delacha. 
— Armyros  includes  the  valley  of  Amphryssa,  in  which  the  Grecian  Thebes 
once  stood.  This  district  stretches  along  the  great  road  encompassing  the 
gulf  of  Yolo. — Volos,  about  half  a  league  distant  from  the  port  of  Volos, 
is  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Pegasa.  The  canton  of  Volos,  comprehends 
two-thirds  of  the  Pegasetic  gulf,  or  the  gulf  of  Volo  as  it  is  now  called, 
which  is  bordered  by  the  wood-crowned  ridges  of  Mount  Zagora.  The 
population  of  this  canton  is  entirely  Grecian.  Tlie  district  of  Zagora 
lies  upon  the  eastern  side  of  Mount  Pelion.-*Carlar,  the  chief  town  of  tlie 
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cantam  of  Velestina,  was  the  birth-plfte^  of  the  patriotic  but  unfortiiiiate  Riga 
— A§^  ia  apretly  little  indnatriooa  town  on  the  lake  of  Cailar. — ^Pfaanalk 
is  situated  in  a  plain  wateved  by  the  SataMje^Potaoios,  the  ancieat  Api* 
damu*  The  walls  of  the  ancient  city  ara  yet  traoeable.~-Iiari8Ba»  the  capital 
of  all  Tbeasaly,  is  a  large  and  popnlona  town  on  the  PsDeaa.  It  contains, 
acooiding  to  Holland,  4»000  honaes,  and  80,000  inhabitanta ;  bnt,  accord- 
ing to  Clarice,  7,000  houses,  and  30,000  iahaUtants.  Its  external  a^ppear« 
anoe  is  mean  and  dirty.  There  wera  two  cities  called  Larina^ — the  one 
on  the  Fbneos,  and  another  in  that  dirision  of  Thessaly  called  Ptliiotia :  the 
latter  of  which  is  generally  believed,  on  the  anthority  of  the  poets,  to  be 
the  birth*place  of  Achilles,  who  was  hence  denominated  Larintgtu  AckUUt. 
It  was  sitnated  two  or  three  milea  from  the  shore  of  the  Maliac  golf,  and 
called  Loarina  Cremati9f  from  its  being,  as  it  were,  suspended  on  a  rock ; 
and  PeUugieon  Argoa^  to  distinguish  it  from  the  citadel  of  Argoa  in  Pelo* 
ponnestts,  also  called  Larissa.  Achilles'  territory,  as  we  are  mfonned  by 
Homer,  extended  along  the  coast  to  the  head  of  the  Maliac  gulf  and  Uie 
banks  of  the  Sperchiua,  comprising  the  wide  and  fertile  plains  that  inter- 
vene between  the  mountain-chain  of  Othry  and  CEta. — Amfaelslda  is  a 
small  town  agreeably  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  vale  of  Tempo,  on  the 
western  side  of  Mount  iQa80TO«^Plata-Motta  b  situated  on  the  sea^ 
coast  at  the  extremity  of  Tempe. 

VaU  and  DffiU  of  Tempt.']  Accordiog  to  Clarice,  the  defile  of  Tempe' 
resembles  the  pass  of  Killycnsnkie  among  the  Grampians,  and  that  of 
Doredale  in  Derbyshire;  but  it  is  upon  a  much  grander  scale:  for  Olym- 
pus on  the  left,  and  Ossa  on  the  right,  form  its  two  sides,  and  seem  as  if 
they  had  been  separated  from  each  other  by  a  tremendous  convuldon  of 
nature,  the  Peneus  being  left  to  flow  through  the  cleft.  The  scenery  exactly 
answers  the  description  of  Livy, — naked  perpendicular  rocks,  rising  to  a 
prodigious  height,  so  that  the  spectator  cannot  look  up  from  below  without 
a  sensation  of  giddiness, — '*  Terret  et  sonitns  et  altitude  per  mediam  vallem 
fluentis  Penei  amnis,'*  says  the  historian.  The  various  colours  which 
adorn  the  surfaces  of  these  rocks  can  only  be  expressed  by  painting;  *'and 
how  beautiful,"  says  Clarke,  ''would  be  the  effect,  if  all  these  masses  were 
ftdthfnlly  delineated,  in  all  their  distinct  or  blended  hues  of  ashen  grey, 
and  green,  and  white,  and  ochreons  red  and  brown,and  black  and  yellow.*' 
The  length  of  the  vale  is  about  S  miles,  its  greatest  breadth  2^.     *'  It  is 

**  It  U  MNnewhst  cztrsordlnary  that,  tboog h  the  defile  and  the  vale  still  retain  their 
ancient  appellation  with  a  Tery  elight  alteration,  Its  present  name  being  pronoaneed 
Tembi,  in  Uomaic,  jret  the  eitnation  of  Teonpe  vras  not  ao  much  aa  known  to  modem 
geograpbera ;  and  even  a  Pooock,  a  Boaching,  and  a  CeUariua,  called  itt  rerj  cxiat- 
enoe  In  queation.  It  must  be  obeerved,  that  there  were  seTeral  Tempos  mentioned  br  the 
poets,  CtfCfuia  Temjx  in  Boratla,  was  called  Theumnia  Tempe,  by  Statiua.  llieb.  1.4.86. 
There  waa  another  Tempe  in  8lcillH,caUed  by  Ovid,  Hdaria  Temjte,  Fast.  4—475.  The 
Cyeneian  Tempe  was  so  denominated  from  the  fable  of  Cycnus,  being  changed  into  a 
swan;  and  Theomesla  from  the  mountain  Theumesus.  But  the  Tempe  usually 
meant  by  the  poets  was  the  Tempe  between  Olympus  and  Ossa ;  and  both  Horace  and 
Ovid  distinguish  it  from  the  others  by  calling  it  The$mla  Tempe.'^^tX,  Lib.  tIi.  p. 
109^222.  Od.  Lib.  i.  Od.  7—4.  In  Virgil's  fourth  Georgic,  I.  317,  we  have  Pemeia 
Temjje;  and  In  Theocritus,  we  read  of  the  beautiful  Tempe  beside  the  Peneos;  and 
CatuUua  writes; 

Viridantia  Tempo 
Tempe,  qtm  sylvas  dngunt  tuperimpendentes. 

These  descriptions  all  concur  in  deecrilMog  Tempe  as  being  In  Thessaly  near  the 
Peneus  ;  and  combined  with  those  of  Pliuy,  %Iian,  and  Livy,  as  a  narrow,  beautiful, 
wooded,  rockv  glen,  with  a  sounding  river  flowing  through  the  bottom  between  steep 
and  lofty  banks,  alonff  which  there  was  a  narrow  difficult  pass,  render  it  surprising  bow 
it  could  have  been  mistaken,  or  that  its  site  could  not  have  been  recognised  by  oMidcni 
geographers. 
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neecMary  to  distingnifrfi/*  says  Walpole,  in  Uw  MS.  joornal  of  his  Imre^ 
"  between  the  defile  of  Tempo  and  the  valley  of  Tempe.  Respecting  the 
first,  the  Penens  flows  for  tlvee  or  four  miles  throngh  a  gorge  between  the 
monntains  Olympus  and  Ossa,  which  rise  on  one  vide  of  it  almost  perpen«> 
dicnlarly;  on  the  other  they  afford  space  for  a  nairow  road  formed  in  the 
rock,  mnning  along  the  river  side."  Some  of  the  mountains  in  Borrow- 
dale  by  Keswick,  resemble  those  in  the  defile  of  Tempo,  both  in  shape  and 
in  their  wUd  and  barren  aspect  The  manner  in  wUch  the  rocks  at  Mat* 
lock  rise  from  the  border  of  the  river  reminds  us  of  those  at  Tempo.  But 
to  make  the  resemblance  more  striking,  nothing  but  the  grey  limestone 
should  be  seen,  divested  of  all  the  verdure  with  which  the  oak  and 
monntain-ash  adorn  them ;  and  they  should  rise  to  a  greater  height.  The 
defile  of  Tempo  could  never  have  been  represented  by  the  ancients  as 
picturesque  or  beautiful.  Livy,  speaking  of  the  lofty  mountains  theroi 
uses  these  words  :  **  Montes  ita  utrinque  abacissi,  ut  vix  despici  sine  ver-> 
tigine  quadam  simul  oculorum  aiiimique  possinU"  Pliny's  words  are  not 
not  quite  so  strong ;  "  Ultra  visum  hominis  so  attollere  dextraque  Isvaqna 
leniter  conveza  juga.** 

II.   LIVADIA. 

Whilst  the  plains  of  Thessaly  present  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller  the 
i4)pearBnce  of  the  biisin  of  a  vast  dried  up  lake,  Livadia  exhibits  in  its  ex* 
traordinary  counter-forts,  its  peaked  rocks,  and  its  abrupt  declivities,  an 
agglomeration  of  islands  from  which  the  ocean  has  retreated.  Immedi- 
ately  south  of  the  pass  of  Thermopylse,  which  is  5  miles  long,  is  Phocis, 
one  of  the  most  rugged  tracts  in  Greece,  almost  wholly  composed  of  the 
declivities  and  branches  of  mounts  CEta,  Parnassus,  and  Helicon.  S.£.  of 
Thermopylse,  were  the  Locri  Opuntii  and  the  Locri  Epicnemmidiu  The 
latter  of  these  were  so  called  from  the  mountain  Cnenus  ;  and  the  former 
who  were  separated  from  Doris  by  the  river  Pindus,  from  their  chief  city 
Opus,  near  tlio  channel  of  the  Euripus.  W.  of  Phocis  were  the  Locri 
OzolcB.  These  last,  from  their  western  situation,  as  separated  from  the 
other  Locrians  by  the  whole  of  Phocis,  were  also  denominatecT  LocH 
Zephyriiy  and  extending  themselves  from  Naupactus,  now  Lepanto,  east- 
ward, along  the  sea-coast,  about  200  stadia,  or  24  miles,  to  Phocis,  and  12 
miles  inland.  To  the  N. W.  of  Phocis  lay  Doris,  between  the  river  Rndua 
and  the  upper  course  of  the  Cephisus,  having  the  Achelous  on  the  W«— • 
Bosotia  is  a  large  drcular  valley,  inclosed  by  Parnassus  on  the  W.,  Helicon 
on  the  S.,  Cithseron  on  the  E.,  and  a  range  of  high  lands  on  the  N.  It  is 
divided  into  two  by  a  low  range  running  N.  and  S.  The  lake  Copais, 
which  occupies  the  western  and  larger  division — ^receiving  all  its  rivers*— 
sends  off  its  waters  by  subterraneous  passages  to  the  sea  on  the  N.E.  In 
summer  this  lake  has  the  ^)pearance  of  a  green  meadow  covered  with 
reeds.  Boeotia  has  more  than  once  been  inundated  by  obstructions  in  these 
subterraneous  channels.  It  is  very  fertile  but  higher  and  colder  than 
Attica.  Thick  fogs  frequently  overspread  the  country,  and  the  abundance 
of  its  marshes  generate  malaria.  Attica,  adjoining  to  it  on  the  £.  is  com- 
paratively barren  and  arid,  more  hilly  than  mountainous,  but  distinguished 
by  the  dryness  and  elasticity  of  its  atmosphere,  and  the  beauty  and  serenity 
of  its  climate.  The  isthmus  of  Corinth,  connecting  Attica  with  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, is  occupied  on  the  N.  side  by  high  rocky  hilb,  which  render  it 
strong  as  a  military  post ;  but  on  the  S.  side  the  surfiMse  is  low,  sddom 
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rinog  above  150  feet»  and  aboot  4  milM  in  breaddi.  On  the  W.  Greece 
liaa  a  diffBient  pbyatcal  aspect  Imn  thait  of  the  E. :  ^tolk  and  Acarnania 
proaent  nooe  of  thoae  cveolar  baahttao  pecoltar  to  the  £.  and  S.  of  Gfeeoe, 
except  the  valley  eneompaanng  the  galf  of  Arte.  The  two  former  oonaiat 
of  long  Talleya  opemng  to  the  S.  and  narrowing  gndvMy  to  die  N. 

Chief  Tawn»9  Sfc'}  Zjeitoiini  is  a  trading  town  ntnated  on  the  great 
road  by  Tbennopyla along  the  coast  to  Talantia.  Thecanton  of  Boiidoa- 
nitsa  on  the  eastern  side  of  Mount  CEta,  comprehcDds  a  part  of  Pbo«. 
The  canton  of  Salooa  or  An^hiua  is  bonnded  by  the  chain  of  Fsmassos. 
The  canton  of  Lidotiki  indndes  the  Talley  of  the  Cephisos  and  the  weaitan 
chain  of  Oetaer— The  town  of  Livadia  to  the  N.W.  of  the  lake  of  Topoliar, 
has  a  popnlataon  of  4000  sonls ;  the  canton  comprehends  ancient  Ekeotia. 
The  ancient  Thebes  is  now  a  wretched  town  in  the  nihist  of  a  marsliy 
country,  inhabited  by  about  2500  Turks  and  Greeks^All  these  towns 
and  districts  were  comprehended  in  the  Turkish  sandshak  of  Negropont, 
and  likewise  the  district  of  Attica  with  its  celebrated  capital,  to  a  de- 
tailed description  of  which  we  now  proceed* 

Ct/y  of  Athens,^  Athens,  the  most  celebrated  city  of  utiquity,  was 
founded  by  Cecrops.  After  a  brilliant  epoch  of  freedom,  she  yielded  with 
the  rest  of  Greece  to  the  sway  of  the  Macedonian  Fiulip.  When  the 
Roman  armies  entered  Greece,  Athens  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Sylla. 
During  the  reign  of  Adrian  she  recovered  a  large  part  of  her  andent  pros- 
perity ;  but  Alaric  swept  over  her  in  his  devastating  path  and  left  her  al- 
most a  heap  of  ruins*  In  1455  Athens  fell  under  Uie  Turkish  dominion. 
P^vious  to  the  revolution  its  inhabitants  amounted  to  about  12,000,  <if 
whom  tbree-lourths  wers  Greeks.  It  is  now  called  AihinL  It  enjoys  a 
fine' temperature  and  a  serene  sky.  The  air  is  clear  and  wholesome; 
though  not  so  delicately  soft  as  in  Ionia.  The  town  stands  beneadi  the 
acropolis  or  citadel, — not  encompassing  the  rock  as  formerly,  but 
spreading  into  the  plain,  chiefly  on  the  W.  and  N.W.  The  city  of 
Cecrops  is  now  a  fortress,  with  a  thick  irregular  wall,  about  3  miles 
in  circumference  and  10  feet  high,  standing  on  die  brink  of  precipices, 
and  enclosing  an  area  about  twice  as  long  as  brood.  Some  portions 
of  the  ancient  wall  may  be  discovered  on  the  outside,  pardcularly  at 
the  two  extreme  angles;  and  in  many  places  it  is  patched  with  pieces 
of  columns,  and  with  marbles  taken  from  the  ruins.  The  S.  side  of 
the  Acropolis  is  wholly  uninhabited.  The  number  of  houses  in  the 
other  quarters  is  about  1,300.  Maritime  Athens  in  the  most  flourish- 
ing times  of  the  republic,  comprised  3  ports,  forming  a  continued  tovm 
more  extensive  than  Athens  itself.  The  1^^  of  these  was  the  Peiraena, 
now  called  by  the  Turics  Asian  Limani,  by  the  Greeks  Drakon^  and 
by  the  Italians  Porte  Leone.  The  2d  was  the  Mynychta,  a  circular  har- 
bour to  the  E.,  now  called  StraHoliki,  The  Sd  was  PTialerwn,  the  most 
eastern  and  the  most  ancient  of  the  three  ports.  In  the  second  year  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  the  Peineus  was  fortified  as  a  closed  port,  with  a  wall 
somewhat  more  than  64  miles  in  length,  and  60  feet  in  height ;  and  was 
likewise  connected  wiui  the  city  by  what  was  called  *  the  Long  Walls/ 
which  extended  from  the  city  on  the  N.  to  Peirseus,  and  on  the  S.  to 
Phalerum,— a  distance  ;of  5  miles.  These  walls  seem  to  have  run  parallel 
to  each  other  at  a  distance  of  550  feet,  forming  a  broad  street  from  the 
centre  of  the  Phaleric  hill,  in  the  direction  of  the  entrance  of  the  Acro- 
polis. The  circumference  of  the  whole  walls,  including  those  of  the  ports 
and  dty,  and  the  long  walls,  has  been  estimated  at  20  miles.    A  mile  and 
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a  quarter  to  tbe  N.  is  the  bill  of  Cofeniiy  upon  which  stood  -  a  temple  of 
the  Somenides.  At  its  foot,  but  nearer  the  city,  was  the  site  of  the  Aca- 
demy. More  easterly  on  the  N.  rises  a  hill  supposed  to  be  the  Anchesmus 
of  the  ancients.  Immediately  below  it  was  the  Cynosiiges.  Beyond,  to 
the  S.E.,  was  the  Lycseum ;  and  to  the  S.  was  the  Stadium,  now  a  cotton- 
field.  The  range  of  Hymettus  flanks  it  on  the  £.  We  subjoin  in  a  note 
a  description  of  the  antiquities  of  Athens ;  taken  from  Dr  Chandler's  to- 
pographical examination  of  the  city  in  1764,  and  later  authorites.  ^ 

"  The  eitadel  or  Acropolis  wtm  filled  In  aneient  times  with  modaments  of  Athenian 
fflory,  and  exhibited  an  amaainif  display  of  beauty,  opuleoce,  and  art.     The  cariosities 
of  ▼arious  kinds,  with  the  pictures,  statues,  and  pieces  of  sculpture,  were  so  many 
and  BO  remarkable  as  to  supply  Ptolemy  Ferieg^etes  with  matter  for  four  volumes; 
and  Strabo  affirms,  that  as  many  would  be  required  In  treating  of  other  portions  of 
Athens  and  Attica.     In  particular,  the  number  of  statues  was  prodigious.     Tiberius 
^ero,  who  was  food  of  images,  plundered  the  Acropolis,  as  well  as  the  Delphi  and 
Olympia ;  yet  Athens,  and  each  of  these  places,  had  not  fewer  than  SOOO  remaining 
in  the  time  of  Pliny.     The  Acropolis  has  now,  as  formerly,  only  one  entrance,  whlMi 
fronts  the  Peiraus.^The  ascent  is  by  a  sincle  path,  which  leads  directly  to  the  Prop^" 
lia.     This  was  one  of  the  structures  of  Pericles,  who  began  It  when  £uthymene8 
-was  arehon,  iS5  B.C.     It  was  completed  in  fire  years,  at  the  expense  of  8,018  talents, 
or  £4£e,700,— a  sum  exceeding  the  annual  revenue  of  the  Hepublic    It  was  of  marble, 
of  the  Doric  order;  and  the  whole  building  received  Its  name  from  its  forming  a 
Tcstibule  to  the  five  doors  by  which  the  citadel  was  entered,  and  which  still  exist,    llie 
W.  end  of  the  Acropolis  presented  a  frontage  of  168  feet.     In  front  of  the  right  or 
southern  wing  of  the  Propyl6a  was  the  Temple  of  ViUoTu,    In  the  left  wing  of  the 
Propyl^a,  and  fronting  the  Temple  of  Victory,  was  a  buikiing  decorated  with  paint- 
ings by  Polygnotus,  of  which  an  account  is  given  bv  Pausanias.   The  interral  between 
Pericles  aad  Pausanias  consists  of  several  centuries:  the  Propyl4a  remained  entire 
in  the  time  of  this  topographer;   and  continued  nearly  so  to  a  much  later  period. 
It  bad  then  a  roof  of  white  marble,  which  was  unsurpassed  in  the  size  of  the  stones 
and  the  beauty  of  their  arrangement.     Before  each  wing  P^usatilas  observed  an  eques* 
trian  statue;  they  are  conjectured  to  have  been  thoee  of  Marcus  Agrippa*  and  Calna 
CcBsar  Octavianus.     The  Propyl^  has  ceased  to  be  the  entrance  of  the  Acropolis. 
The  passage,  which  was  between  the  columns  in  the  centre,  is  walled  up  almoet  to 
their  capitals,  and  above  Is  a  battery  of  cannon.    The  roof  of  the  Propylda,  after  stand- 
ing above  8000  years,  was  probably  destroyed,  with  all  the  pediments,  by  the  Venetians 
in  1667,  when  they  battered  the  castle  In  front  with  red-hot  bullets,  and  took  It;  they 
were  however  compelled  to  resign  It  again  to  the  Turks  in  the  following  year.— But 
the  chief  ornament  of  the  Acropolis,  was  the  Parthenan^  or  the  temple  of  the  Virglu 
Minerva,  a  most  superb  and  magnificent  fabric     The  Persians  had  burned  the  edifice 
which  before  occupied  the  site  of  this  building,  and  was  called  Hecatompedon^  ivom, 
iu  being  100  feet  square;  but  the  seal  of  Pericles  and  his  Athenians  was  exsrted  in 
providing  a  mora  ample  and  glorious  residence  for  their  favourite  goddess.     The  archi- 
tecU  were  Callierates  and  Ictinus:  the  latter  of  whom,  assisted,  by  Corpion,  wrote 
a  treatise  on  the  building.     The  Parthenon  was  so  far  elevated  above  toe  entrance 
of  the  Acropolis,  that  the  pavement  of  Its  peristyle  was  on  the  same  level  with  the 
capitals  on  the  eastern  portico  of  the  Propylea*     The  Parthenon  was  a  peripteral  octo 
style  of  the  Doric  order,  with  17  colunms  on  the  sides,  each  6  feet  8  Inches  In  diameter 
at  the  base,  and  S4  feet  high,  raised  on  S  steps.     Within  the  peristyle,  at  each  end, 
stood  6  oolumnsy  each  6|  feet  In  diameter,  forming  a  vestibule  to  the  cell.     This  ves- 
tibule was  ascended  by  two  steps  from  the  peristyle,     llie  cell  was  divided  into  two 
chambers,  each  68  feet  6  Inches  broad ;  the  western  or  Opisthodomos  being  43  fset 
10  inches  In  length,  and  the  eastern  96  feet  7  inches.     Fonir  columns,  each  4  feet  in 
diameter,  supported  the  oelUng  of  the  former;  and  16  columns,  each  S  feet  in  diameter, 
that  of  the  latter.     The  dimensions  of  the  whole  temple. were  823  feet  by  108 ;  aad 
the  height  to  the  top  of  the  pediment  66  feet.    In  the  pedlinents  were  two  compoeltions, 
each  nearly  80  feet  in  length,  and  each  consisting  of  about  80  colossal  figures.     Frag- 
ments of  tiiese  pediments  are  preserved  in  the  JBritish  Museum.    The  mxe  contained 
a  representation  of  the  Planathenalc  procession,  as  advancing  in  two  parallel  colnmna 
from  W.  to  £.  on  each  side  of  the  temple,  and,  after  turning  the  angles  at  the  eastern 
front,  meeting  towards  its  centre.     Of  the  98  metopes  in  the  frlze  of  the  peristyle, 
15  of  the  southern  side  are  now  in  the  British  Museum :  each  of  these  oontalns  a 
centaur.     In  the  Opisthodomos  stood   a  colossal  ivory   statue  of  Minerva,  made 
for  this  temple  by  Phidias,  and  86  cubits,  or  90  feet  high.     It  was  deeorated  with  pure 
gold,  to  the  amount  of  40  talents  or  £  183,500.     The  goddess  was  represented  standing, 
with  her  vestment  reaching  to  her  feet.    Her  helmet  had  a  sphinx  for  the  crest,  and 
00  the  sidei  were  griffins.    The  head  of  Medusa  was  on  her  breastplate.     In  one 
hand  she  held  her  spear,  and  in  the  other  supported  an  Image  of  Victory  about  6  feet 
higb     The  battle  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapith«  was  carved  on  her  saadals;  and  on 
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Mu$okmgku']  Muwlaiigfai  it  a  fortiAed  town  on  the  golf  of  Lepnio. 
The  mions  fortunes  of  this  fortrass,  and  the  great  carnage  wfaidi  has 
taken  place  in  attacking  or  defending  it  since  the  commencement  of  the 
Greek  war,  show  the  conseqoenee  which  both  the  contending  parties 
have  attadied  to  iu  possession.  It  was  taken  fnm  the  Tniks  towards 
the  end  of  1881.  It  was  defianded  in  the  following  year  by  VtiaoB 
MaTTOOordato  against  a  laige  Ttaikisb  force,  which  was  finally  obliged 
to  raise  the  siege  and  retreat  in  disordo*.  Having  remained  in  vndis- 
tnibed  oocnpation  of  the  Greeks  for  more  than  a  yesr,  it  became  the 
seat  of  govemment  for  Western  Greece,  sod  received  within  its  walls  that 
extraordinary  apostle  and  martjrr  of  the  Grreek  cause  Lord  Byron,  who  con- 
ferred npon  it  additional  renown  by  his  death,  in  the  spring  of  1824.  Some 
month's  after  his  Lordship's  death,  the  sisge  of  the  fortrsm  was  renewed 
by  the  Turks,  who  assembled  round  its  widls  a  large  force  from  Albania. 
"Die  siege  was  prolonged  by  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  Greeks  for 
more  tluui  a  year,  and  the  place  was  not  taken  till  afier  the  arrival  of  a  body 
of  ISgyptisns  under  Ibrabim  Pasha,  in  the  end  of  ]8^.«— It 
quenUy  recqitnred  by  the  Greeks* 
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Name.'}  The  Morea,  the  country 
and  Aratus,  has  borne  a  Tariety  of  names,  on  the  origin  of  all  of  which  we 
need  not  here  enter.  It  received  the  name  of  Pehponnemu  from  Pelops, 
the  son  of  Tantalus  king  of  Phrygia.  M.  Pouqneville  contends  that  the 
sppellation  Morea  was  derived  from  Or<£€^  '  the  beantifiil ;'  but  the  more 

her  Bgia  or  thleld<»whleli  lav  at  ber  feet^th«  war  of  the  goda  and  gUnta,  mud  the 
bottle  of  the  Athenlaoa  and  Amaxoni.  l*be  coat  of  the  whole  tempb,  CKdaaive  of 
the  fold,  haa  been  eatimated  at  £1,500,000.  The  Parthenon  remained  entire  for 
many  agea  after  It  was  deprived  of  Ita  goddeaa.  The  Christiana  oonrerted  it  Into  a 
ehunh,  and  the  Mabommodana  Into  a  moaqae.  It  la  mentioned  In  the  letters  of 
Cruaaliia,  who  mlacalled  it  the  Pantheon,  *  the  temple  of  the  unknofm  God.*  The 
Venetlana,  under  Konlnramarfc,  when  they  besieged  the  Acropolis  in  1667,  threw  a 
bomb  which  demollahed  toe  roof,  and,  setting  fire  to  some  powder,  did  mudi  damage 
to  the  fabric  This  was  the  aad  forerunner  of  farther  deatmction. — To  the  N.  of  th« 
Parthenon,  at  the  diatanoe  of  160  feet,  atood  the  Erechlheium.  Thla  building  waa 
double, — a  partition  wall  dlrldtng  It  into  two  temples  which  fronted  different  waja. 
One  was  the  temple  of  Pandroeus,  the  other  of  Minerra  Polias.  The  latter  was  en- 
tered  by  a  sonare  portico  connected  with  a  marble  aeroen  which  fronted  towarda  the 
Propyiea.  The  door  of  .the  cell  waa  on  the  left  hand ;  and  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
Mange  waa  a  door  leading  down  Into  the  Pandroeelam.  The  proportions  of  the 
Kreehtheium  were  email,  being  only  63  fret  by  S6,  and  not  SO  In  height.  The  Pan* 
dioeelum  was  a  email  but  yery  singular  building,  of  which  no  aatiafiictory  idea  can  be 
eonreyed  by  deacriptlon.  llie  entablature  waa  aupported  by  Caryatides  one  of 
Which  le  now  In  the  Britlah  Muaenm. — Without  the  Pelralc  gate  was  a  cenotaph  to 
Euripides;  Immediately  within  it  etood  the  PofrapAon,— a  building  aet  apart  for  tho 
arrangement  of  proceesloos.  To  the  right  waa  placed  the  Pi^— a  place  in  which 
certain  popular  asaembllea  Were  held ;  the  road  oontlnaed  on  till  It  passed  the  ^oa 
Boiileiust  In  which  the  arehon  held  hla  court.  Hence  the  street  of  Hemue  terminated 
In  a  Stoa  named  Pafcife  from  ita  pictures.  The  ilgoro^lanted  with  plane-treee,  and 
divided  into  marketa  and  atreets,  fronted  the  PoBcile.  The  Areopagus  or  Hill  of  Mara 
*— ao  called  becanae  Mara  waa  the  first  penon  here  trled,--eloped  down  from  it  towards 
the  N.,  to  a  plainer  site,  on  which  stood  the  temple  of  Theseoa.  The  TkeMeimm  atOl 
cxiating  la  a  peripteral  bonatyle,  with  IS  cdumna  on  the  sides.  The  cell  ia  40  feet  ia 
len|th  and  80  In  breadth ;  the  order  is  Doric.  It  Is  formed  entirely  of  PenteUc  marble^ 
and  aeeme  to  haTe  anggeated  the  model  of  the  Parthenon.  To  the  S.  £.  of  the  Agora 
atood  the  Prytaiuhim  or  eenate-houae.  After  paasing  through  a  gateway,  troded  by 
Hadrian  In  the  modem  walls,  the  TempU  ^  Juinter  Ofympu*  appeara.  It  ^ymtaloed 
a  coleeeal  Ivory  and  gold  statue  of  the  god.    The  whole  length  of  the  aaered  precina 


689  feet.     The  temple  waa  decastyle,  and  oonslated  of  184  columns,  of  wfaM  only 
16  ars  now  standing.  — »  .  * 
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tMNDmoB  opinioii  is  that  tins  conntiy  derived  hs  name  firom  the  great  num- 
ber of  molbeny-trees  which  are  foimd  in  it.  It  ia  trae  that  the  exotic 
apeeiea  of  mnlberry  whieh  composes  one  branch  of  the  riches  of  the  Morea 
ia  Tolgariy  csUed  in  the  present  day  tyeandnosj  although  this  name  was 
certainly  applied  in  ancient  thnes  to  the  sycamore ;  but  the  indigenbns  or 
black  mnlbmy  (Mubut  syhuiriSf  L.)  is  nowhere  more  common  than  herei 
and  has  certainly  given  its  name  to  the  country* 

B(nmdarie§  wikd  BxUnt^  The  Morea  is  sitoated  between  86*  29^ 
•ad  38"*  30"  of  N.  Lat,  and  between  21'  S<y  and  2Sr  32"  of  £.  Long. 
It  ia  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  golf  of  Lepanto ;  on  the  £.  by  that  part 
of  the  .£gean  called  the  sea  of  Myrtos ;  on  the  S.  by  the  Mediterranean  ; 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  Adriatic  Its  greatest  length  is  from  N.W.  to 
8.E.,  that  is  from  a^  Papas  or  PaUe  to  cape  Malos  or  Saint  Angelo ; 
iu  greatest  breadth,  from  Modon  on  the  S.W.  to  cape  Fmco  or  Speree 
on  the  N.E*  The  configuration  of  its  coasts  presents  ue  form  of  a  platana- 
leaf  of  which  the  petiole  is  the  isthmus  of  Corinth.  Following  the  ir- 
regular outline  formed  by  its  numerous  gnlfii  and  bays,  we  trace  a  dream- 
lerence  of  200  leagues,  inclosing  an  area  of  8,950  English  square  miles, 
with  a  population  according  to  Ponqueville  of  240,000  Greeks  (includ- 
ing 60,000  Mainottes),  40,000  Turks,  and  4,000  Jews ;  but  this,  and 
every  other  calculation  respecting  the  population  of  Greece  is  merely  ap- 
proximative, and  may  be  very  incorredt,  especially  after  the  events  of  the 
revolutionary  war,  by  which  the  Turkish  population  has  been  expelled. 

MmmtaimJ]    The  Morea,  like  the  rest  of  Greece,  presents  numerous 
distinct  mountain-ridges  of  which  mount  Zeria  or  Trikala,  the  andeat 
Chfttenef  may  be  regarded  as  the  culminating  point,  and  in  Dr  Holland's 
opinion,  is  one  of  the  loftiest  ridges  in  Greece.    It  surrounds  the  frunous 
lake  Stymphaley  the  scene  of  one  of  Hercnles*s  exploits.  Arcadia  is  a  lofty 
central  platform  in  the  Morea,  supported  by  mountain-bnttrssses.     The 
mountains  of  Lycttus  and  Mendns,  upon  which  Apollo  monmed  the  loss  of 
Daphms,  form  one  of  the  principal  plateaus  of  Arcadia.  They  are  covered 
with  magnificent  trees,  amongst  which  the  oak  is  remarkable  for  the  extraor- 
dinary height  to  which  it  attains,  and  the  Andrachne  for  its  polished  trunk. 
•Mount  Olenoi  runs  out  to  the  N.W.  and  terminates  in  the  triple  rock  of 
Santa-Mbri ;  its  branches,  mounts  Erymanthos  and  PhiloB  are  covered  with 
ahady  forests,  and  its  permanent  snows  give  birth  to  the  river  Vostitaa,  the 
ancient  Jomenut,     Mount  Taygehu^  a  very  lofty  and  magnificent  range, 
nms  along  the  western  flank  of  tiie  Vassili-Potamos  or  EwroUu  river,  and 
terminates  at  cs|»e  Matapan.     A  range  of  mountainB  to  the  right  of  Zeria, 
indudmg  mounts  Polyphurgos,  Stephanos,  and  Sophico  form  the  ancient 
•territory  of  Argolis.     These  mountains  are  everywhere  traversed  by  nar- 
row defiles  impracticable  to  artillery  or  cavalry.     Mount  Oeranion  is  a 
range  running  across  the  isthmus  of  Corinth  and  rising  to  the  height  of 
2,500  feet*    The  valleys  of  the  Morea  are  immense  basins  surrounded  by 
the  mountains,  exhibiting  the  appearance  of  a  great  number  of  distinct 
craterB,  each  containing  a  spacious  level  area  fitted  for  the  abode  of  a  se- 
parate community.    This  feature  of  the  Morea  led  Dr  Clarke  to  compare 
its  swfoce  to  a  nnmber  of  saucers  with  broken  lips,  placed  together  on  a 
table.     There  are  no  Greek  or  Roman  roads  perceivable  in  the  Morsa, 
but  only  Turkish  causeways  about  two  feet  and  a  half  in  breadth  leading 
oiaer  the  low  manby  spots ;  these  are  thought  sufficient  for  tiie  horses  of 
the  soldiery  and  the  asses  of  the  peasantry,  who  seldom  use  any  wheal 
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r.]  Of  the  waten  which  deacead  horn  the  modntauH  of  die 
More«»  aome  precipitate  themaelvea  into  the  galf  of  Lqiaato  and  the 
Ionian  aea,  and  othm  into  the  Mediteiianean  and  JRgma,  The  noitheni 
valley  are  watered  by  the  Calamta  or  CetymiUf  the  Acralo-PolaBMM  or 
CraihUf  and  the  Manroneso  or  S^.  Several  nmahee  adapted  to  the 
cultivation  of  rice  are  fonnd  among  the  aoiTOanding  mosntaiaa.  The 
Acrato-Potamoe  detoenda  frona  the  aMMuitain  of  dbe  noM  name;  in 
wmter'ita  waters  proteDt  a  very  formidable  torrmt.  The  Man- 
Toneio  deeeclnda  in  a  •eiies  of  cataracts  from  the  mart  elevated  and 
abrupt  platean  of  Cyllene*  The  Camenifa  or  Melas  flawathrengh  a  bean- 
tifnl  valley  into  the  gnlf  of  Psoras.  The  Potami-Ton-Gaatoonion  or 
Penm.  EUem  detoenda  from  the  aonthem  declivity  of  Olenot,  and  flows 
towards  the  Mediterranean  throngfa  a  conatry  highly  fertile  in  lint.  The 
Ronfiasy  the  amoroos  Atphmt  of  the  ancients,  sepan^  the  canton  of  Gaa- 
tonni  the  ancwnt  Phocis,  from  that  of  Faaari  the  northeni  point  of  old 
Messenia.  This  river  is  formed  by  the  ooaflnenoe  of  thrse  streams  coanag 
from  Arcadia.  The  Vassili*Potainos,  whose  waters  are  faUed  to  have 
home  Leda*s  swant  flows  from  the  N.  towards  the  S.  with  an  iarlination 
eastwards  to  the  gnlf  of  Colocynthia. 

ProdwstumiJ]  The  Moraa  is  the  most  fertile  provinoeof  Greece.  Its 
pcodoctioos  are  oil,  rye»  honey,  wax,  raisins,  gaU-nnts,  cotton,  kerasas^ 
:tobacco,  silk,  wool,  and  lint.  Its  pastnre-lands  are  excellent,  and  the  shep- 
herds of  Arcadia  still  keep  watch  over  beantifnl  flocks.  The  fisheries  too 
on  the  coast  are  well-condnoted,  and  asked  fish  forais  a  prindpal  article  of 
exportanon. 

Topograph^:]  The  Morea  is  divided  into  fonr  provinces,  Chiamiaa, 
Belvidera,  Txakmiia,  and  Romania  Major. — Chiarenaa  indndes  all  Achaia 
IVopria:  ita  principal  tovms  are  Caminitaa,  Triti,  and  SaraoaUe  all  very 
small  places.-  Belvidere  comprises  within  its  limits  the  ancient  Elis  and 
Messenia.  The  principal  towns  in  this  province  are  Chiarenaa,  (the 
ancient  Cylene)  Gaatooni,  a  thriring  town  with  a  cwtle  and  abont  3,000 
inhabitants;  Caliva,  the  ancient  Elis;  Belvidere,  a  oonaidenble  town  and 
delightfully  situated;  Arcadia,  situated  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name. — 
The  town  and  haibour  of  Navarino  lying  at  the  S.W.  comer  of  the  Morea. 
It  is  of  a  cvcnlar  form,  with  an  island  lying  across  the  mouth  of  it.  The 
entrance  is  by  the  S.  end  of  the  island,  where  the  passage  is  600  yards 
wide.  The  island  is  2  miles  long  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad.  The 
basin  is  6  miles  in  circumference.  The  port  of  Navarino  is  the  ancient  harbow 
of  JPy/iif •  In  the  7tb  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Demosthenes,  the 
Atlmiian  genend,  seised  and  fortified  Pylns.  A  Spartan  army  immedi- 
ately besi^ied  him  there,  and  part  of  them  passed  over  to  the  i8land,:then 
called  SphaeUrioj  for  the  purpose  of  oompkstely  blockadii^  bim,  while 
the  fleet  watched  the  entrsnces  of  the  harbour.  An  Athenian  fleet,  at 
last,  entering  the  harbour,  by  both  months,  attacked  the  Spartan  fleet  lyii^ 
within,  and  destroyed  the  whole  of  it.  The  Spartans  on  the  island  being 
cut  oflf  from  all  aasistance,  surrendered  prisoners  at  discretion  to  the  Atho- 
niuis.  The  battle  here  betwixt  the  Turkish  and  combined  fleets  of 
Britain,  France,  and  Russia,  was  fought  on  the  anniversary  of  the  great 
battle  of  Salamis,  wherein  the  Greeks  defeated  the  Persian  fleet,— the  20th 
of  October,  480,  B.C.  2306  years  before^— Modon,  iSb%  ancient  Methooe, 
isa  fortified  town  with  a  good  harbour  and  some  trade^-^Coron,  sitvated 
near  die  gulf  of  the  same  name^  is  a  small  but  vrell-forlified  place,  aad  the 
see  of  an  archbishop^-^Calainatia  is  a  considerable  but  open  town^— The 
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pnmnce  of  Tsakonia  indiidet  tlie  aacioit  Arcadia  and  Lac6fiia :  its  prin- 
cipal towns  are  the  following — MisitrB,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  are  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  Sparta,  is  delightfully  sitaated  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Taygetosy  and  is  defended  by  a  castle.     It  cotitains  a  celebrated  church 
and  is  tho  see  of  an  archbiihop-— population  about  4,000^ — Malvasis- 
Veedua  or  Malvasia  is  a  small  town  sitaated  on  an  island  connected  with ' 
the  coiitinent  by  a  bridge,  and  protected  by  a  strong  citadel.     The  neigh- ' 
booriiood  of  thb  place  produces  the  celebrated  wine  called  Malroida  or 
INMmseyw-^Maina  is  the  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name  lying  N. 
of  cape  Matapan,  and  inhabited  by  the  warlike  race  called  Mainotes,  by- 
some  supposed  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  Spartans;  it  is  more  probable, 
howevier,  that  they  are  sprung  from  some  SclsTonian  tribew— Tripolitza, 
formerly  the  capital  of  the  Morea,  is  situated  in  a  narrow  ralley  at  the 
foot  of  mount  Msnahis,  and  is  fortified  with  a  stone  wall  -and  a  small 
square  fort.     The  houses  are  very  mean,  and  the  streets,  with  the  excep-' 
tion  of  the  prindpal  one,  very  dirty,  and  paved  only  in  the  middle.     It  has 
an  inconsiderable  trade  in  com  and  wool,  and  contained  previous  to  the' 
revolution  about  12,000  inhabitants^ — The  province  of  Romania  Major 
comprehends  the  ancient  Corinth,  Sicyon,  and  Argos ;  the  following  are 
its  prindpal  towns. — Corinth,  situated  near  the  isthmus  to  which  it  gives 
name,  on  the  nmrthem  declivity  of  mount  Phouka,  and  looking  down  on 
the  gulf  of  Lepanto,  was  andently  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  magnifi- 
cent cities  of  Greece,  richly  adorned  with  splendid  structures,  from  the' 
style  of  which  one  of  the  orders  of  arehitecture  takes  its  name.     The  an-* 
cient  walls,  in  circuit  about  two  miles,  can  still  be  traced,  but  the  most 
interesting  monument  of  antiquity  remaining  is  the  dtadel,  or  AerO'Corin- 
tha$m — Corinth  is  now  but  a  small  town  containing  about  2,000  inhabitants. 
The  houses  however  are  commodious  and  well  built,  particularly  those  in 
the  market-place.      Andently  it  had  two  harbours,  one  on  the  gulf  of 
Corinth  or  Lepanto,  the  other  on  the  Egean  sea.      The  former  is  still  the 
prindpal  port,  the  other  anciently  called  Cenchrea  is  now  little  frequented. 
Corinth  is  the  seat  of  a  metropolitan  and  a  bishop.     It  is  46  miles  S.W. 
of  Athens. — Pbtrss  is  a  seaport  town  situated  on  a  pleasant  eminence  at 
the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Lepanto.     It  is  well  situated  for  commerce,  be- 
ing a  central  station  for  the  coast  of  Livadia,  the  Ionian  isles,  and  the 
northern  part  of  the  Morea.     It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  currants, 
oil,  wine,  honey,  wax,  silk,  and  skins, — and  consuls  reside  here  from  the 
prindpal  maritime  states  in  Europe.     It  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and 
was  said  to  contain  previous  to  the  revolution  about  4,000  inhabitants. — 
Nspoli  di  Romania  or  Nauplia,  the  modem  capital  of  the  Morea,  was 
buih  by  Nauplias  the  son  of  Neptune  and  Aroymone.     The  remains  of  its 
andent  walls  still  exist,  also  the  temple  of  Neptune,  the  port,  and  the 
fount  Canathus.     It  is  the  best  built  town  in  the  Morea,  has  a  spadous 
and  secure  harbour,  and  is  strongly  fortified.    It  had  a  population  of  about 
6,000,  chiefly  Turks,  but  these  last  having  lately  been  expelled  by  the 
Greeks,  its  present  population  like  that  of  all  the  other  Greek  towns  is 
quite  uncertain.     It  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and  conducts  a  consider- 
able trader— Epidauriis  is  a  small  town  at  the  recess  of  the  gulf  of  Argos ; 
it  is  naturally  strong  and  is  provided  with  a  tolerable  port.     Its  situation 
is  particularly  beautiful. — Argos,  which  with  its  territory  anciently  con- 
stituted a  kingdom  of  the  Peloponnesus,  is  situated  on  the  Nacho,  the 
ancient  Nachus,  and  has  a  dtadel. 
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CHAP.  XIV^TUE  iSLANDiS  OF  THE  AHCHtPfiLAOO. 

I.  THS  CTCI.ADB0. 

THsislMidi  of  the  Aidiipfthigo  an  divided  bjr  goognplien  ioto  the  Cy- 
dadee  ead  Spondee.  The  Cfeledei  era  a  mmepone  group  of  khmdM  to 
the  S.W.  of  the  SponMlee,  and  £•  of  the  Morae*  diepoied  sa  a  dide 
araoad  the  ielead  of  Fuoe.  Of  tine  ffWKy  Navoe  ie  the  lai)geet;  An^ot 
die  moet  nordieni;  and  Sestorin  the  meet  eoatheni. 

Samiarm.2  -  The  island  of  Saalorin  or  Seatorini  ie  i&taaled  in  36*  2^ 
N.  lal*  and  26*  1'  S.  long.  It  wat  andendjr  called  KaUisio.  ami  else 
Thera.  Herodotas»  PBiweniaii,  and  Stiabo^  infonn  na  that  ThafBa,  a  de- 
aoendant  of  Cadnraa,  who  had  govamed  Sparta  diiriqg  the  miaocilf  of  Im 
nepheWy  the  Ma  of  Arietodemasy  having  theicafter  crowed  over  to  the 
island  of  Callisto^  which  was  then  inhabited  by  a  people  of  the  eane 
odigia  as  himself,  with  the  aid  of  the  Minyaas  who  accompanied  hini» 
made  himself  master  of  the  islend,  and  bestowed  upon  it  his  own  nanse* 
This  Lacedgmonlan  colony  afterwards  fell  into  the  httids  of  the  Athemaas. 
This  island  exhibits  nameroos  volcanic  appeaianees,  and  seeme  to  have 
onee  composed  the  crater  of  a  vast  baming  moantain.  Hie  soil  ia  less 
Stanley  however,  than  int  appearances  indinte;  it  prodaces  barley,  wlieet, 
and  legianes.  Among  the  Iraii^trees  the  fig  and  the  almond  era  the  oMiat 
common,  and  the  vines  afford  an  excellent  wine,  whidi  forms  the  pcindpel 
source  oJF  nvenne,  and  of  which  aboat  300,000  gallons  are  aanaally  ex- 
ported. The  population  IS  aboat  12,000  sonb;  and  the  island  is  coBsideied 
die  richest  and  most  popolons  of  the  Aichip^ago,  in  proportion  to  ita  ex- 
tent. There  are  five  small  towns  upon  this  islands  Santorin  ia  aar- 
foonded  by  several  small  islands  beanng  the  marks  of  volcanic  origin. 
That  of  Cameni  or  Htera^  we  are  infonaed  by  Jaetin,  wae  elevated  above 
the  sorfiue  of  the  sea  by  an  earthcpiake  which  occnrrad  A.  M.  3S04* 
Another  small  island  called  Thia  first  appeared  daring  the  rrign  of  Clen- 
dins,  bat  soon  afterwards  sank  again  under  the  waters.  In  1373  a  new 
eruption  gave  existence  to  the  islet  called  Micra-Cameni ;  and  in  1707 
another  formed  the  island  called  Nea-GamenL 

NamphioS^  The  Argonauts  on  their  return  from  C<Miis  are  aaid  to 
have  discovered  the  island  of  Nanfio,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 
Anaphe*  It  is  a  small  island  to  the  £•  of  Santorin.  The  soil  is  good 
bat  poorly  cultivated,  and  the  whole  popnlati<m  is  cmicentrated  in  one 
wretched  little  town. 

StampaUeL]  To  the  S.E.  of  Naxos,  in  36'*  30'of  N.  laL  lies  die  is- 
land of  Stampalia  or  Attypahf  also  called  Pyrra,  P^le^  and  TheoH'-ira* 
pezoy  or  *  the  table  of  the  gods.'  This  latter  appellation  was  bestowed 
upon  it  on  account  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  abundance  of  the 
flowers  and  rich  plants  which  everywhere  covered  it  The  inhabitante 
are  few  in  number,  but  are  remaricabiy  polished  in  their  manners,  fish 
are  abundant  around  the  coast. 

Amargos,j  To  the  N.W.  of  Stampalia  lies  the  island  of  Ammgos,  an- 
ciently odled  Pataga  and  Hypera^  the  buib-place  of  Siosooides.  It 
consisti  of  two  laiige  mountains,  which  are  in  many  spots  covered  with 
the  SciUa  maritimaf  but  affords  no  dmber.  The  inhabitants  use  a  species 
of  lAfoia  for  fuel.  In  the  strait  formed  between  the  islands  of  Amorgos, 
Naxos,  and  Nio,  we  find  the  islets  of  Karos  or  Cheiro,  Skinosa  or  Sckma- 
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4MMIO9  Radtt  or  Nkanoy  wad  the  Great  and  latde  G^hniML  Hmm  ii* 
leta  are  mnnhabttedy  aad  pcodnce  nothing  bat  {bel-iirood  and  a  few  medi- 
cinal i^ants. 

Aio.]  ^o,  the  ancient  /o#,  andently  peopled  by  an  Ionian  colony,  ii 
•itnated  to  the  S.W.  of  Amoigos  in  36*  5<y  of  latitude.  It  ia  about  40 
miles  in  cnrcnmferenee^  and  is  well-cnltiTated,  producing  a  large  quantity 
of  wheat.  Its  harbours  are  excellent,  particularly  duit  of  ManganarL 
The  pilots  of  this  island  are  considered  the  most  able  in  the  Levant.  Oli- 
▼ier  estimated  the  population  at  3»700«  It  has  been  asserted  that  Nio 
contains  the  tomb  of  Homer,  who  died  here  while  on  a  Toyage  from  Samoa 
to  Athens;  but  this  is  far  from  being  certain. 

Acurof.  j  Naxos,  now  Nazia,  the  reputed  birth-place  of  Bacchus,  and 
hence  sometimes  called  Dumyntu^  is  said  to  be  25  miles  in  length,  aad 
88  in  circumference.  It  was  anciently  a  powerful  republic,  and  com- 
manded the  surrounding  sess  in  the  time  of  die  Persian  war.  It  is  situated 
in  37*  N.  ]at.y  and  is  of  an  oval  form,  its  length  being  from  N.  to  S.  Its 
eoasts  present  several  small  harbours.  High  mountains  extend  across  it| 
of  which  that  called  Dia  is  the  most  elevated ;  their  base  is  composed  of 
achistus  and  granite,  above  which  rest  stratas  of  white  marble  or  hard 
limestone.  To  the  N.  of  Dia  rises  Mount  Onxmo,  and  on  the  £.  Mount 
Fanari.  In  these  mountains  emery  \b  found  in  great  quantities,  and  a 
beautiful  kind  of  marble  called  ophiiodest  from  its  being  speckled  like  the 
akin  of  a  serpent.  The  capital,  also  named  Naxia,  is  situated  on  the 
N.W.  coast  of  the  island,  uid  overlooks  a  plain  of  considerable  extent. 
Naxia  abounds  in  delicious  valleys  and  fertile  plains,  in  which  the 
olive,  the  orange,  the  lemon,  the  citron,  the  pomegranate,  the  fig,  the 
mulberry,  and  the  vine  are  cultivated.  This  island  contains  10,000 
inhabitants,  and  belongs  chiefly  to  the  descendants  of  noble  Venetian 
fiunilies,  whose  contempt  of  agriculture  is  unhappily  imitated  by  the 
peasantry.  The  dress  of  the  women  is  somewhat  peculiar.  Upon  their 
afaoulders  they  wear  two  pieces  oi  black  relvet  which  project  behind,  and 
have  very  much  the  appearance  of  wings ;  the  breast  is  loaded  with  a 
richly  adoroed  stomacher  likewise  of  black  velvet;  and  their  eyebrows 
and  eyelashes  are  carefully  blackened  to  improve  their  charms.  Stenosa 
k  a  small  inhabited  island  on  the  N.E.  of  Naxia.  Between  these  two  the 
islet  of  Acariesqua  is  situated. 

Paro9,2  This  island,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Cyclades,  has 
borne  a  variety  of  appellations,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times.  It  has 
been  successively  called  Pactioj  Minois,  DetMtriaaf  ZaoffUhey  Yrief  HiU 
Mfesia^  and  Kavami*.  Its  inhabitants  were  long  renowned  for  their  in- 
domitable valour;  but  they  were  at  length  conquered  by  Themistocles, 
and  again  by  Mithridates.  Faros  is  situated  in  ST  N.  lat.  and  is  peopled 
by  about  2,000  souls.  Its  interior  is  mountainous,  and  the  maible  dug 
horn  Mount  Capresso  or  Marpesus,  was  once  esteemed  the  finest  in  the 
world,  on  account  of  its  exquisite  purity.  The  harbour  of  Narissa  is  one 
of  the  best  in  the  Archipelago.  Parecchia,  its  principal  town,  is  built 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Para,  Archilochus,  the  inventor  of  iambic 
verses,  Evenus,  a  distinguished  elegiac  poet,  Agoracritus,  the  disciple  of 
PhidiiM,  Arcesilans  and  Nicenor,  both  famous  painters,  were  natives  of 
this  island.  The  famoos  Arundel  marbles  now  in  the  university  of  Oxford 
were  discovered  here. 

Antiparoi.'}  About  2  miles  to  the  W.  of  Pares  is  the  small  island  called 
Antiparos.    Its  circumference  is  not  more  than  16  miles;  but  the  soil  is 
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well-ealtirat^,  ftnd  anpporta  aboat  1,200  Mmb.  It  offen  wMnm  re- 
mariable  bat  ita  oelebraled  grotto,  of  iHndi  Oliner  is  at  a  loot  to  iteter- 
mine  whether  it  ought  to  be  oonaidered  at  a  niaible  quarry  loog  ezcaTated, 
or  a  vaat  natural  canty.'*  To  the  S.W.  of  Antiperoa  are  the  lalett  of 
Strongilo  and  Deapotico. 


**  ThUiiiifiilar cairflm  i-aaalnad  loDf  vnkiioini,  even  tm  theat who  liviad  ie  HiiMigfc. 
boarbood,  until  Um  17th  oratory,  when  It  wm  diseovand  by  Bfagni  an  Italian.  Siaoe 
thsit  time  it  bM»  been  visited  and  mtnatelv  descnl>ed  by  Toanietort,  Choieseal  and  ae- 
reral  otbar  traTallen ;  bat  no  aooaunt  or  it  appaara  to  bo  naore  aatiafiMtory  Chan  that 
wfafob  le  pabllahad  in  the  BrUuk  Uagamme,  aifniad  Charlaa  Saondan,  and  datad  ««cfa 
Febroary,  1740-7.  Aa  thia  account  !•  eonaidered  anfficiootly  authentic,  and  i«  cxtieuiely 
viai'tw  and  interaating,  it  would  be  unjoat  to  deny  the  reader  an  opportunity  of  pantaing 
it :  **  Ita  entranca,**  aaya  thia  writer,  *'  liee  in  the  aide  of  a  rock,  about  8  nllea  from 
Clio  aea-  ahore ;  and  la  a  apaoloua  and  yery  lane  ardi,  formed  of  roufh  craggy  loeka, 
overhuuf  with  bramblea  and  a  great  many  climbinf  planta,  that  give  it  agtoomincm 
which  ia  awful  and  agreeable.  Our  aurgeon,  myaelf,  and  four  paaaeagera,  attended  by 
aix  gttidea  with  lighted  torchea,  entered  tola  cavern  aboot  olghC  o'doek  in  the  aciaraing, 
in  the  middle  of  Auguat  last.  We  Iwd  not  gone  SO  yarda  in  thia  cavity,  wlieo  we  loat 
all  eight  of  daylight ;  but  our  Euldea  going  before  us  wlUi  lighta,  we  entered  into  a  low 
narrow  kind  of  alley,  aorrounded  every  way  with  atonea  all  glittering  like  diamonda  In 
the  light  of  our  torchea ;  the  whole  being  oovarsd  and  lined  throughout  with  aoaaU 
crystala,  gave  a  thouaand  various  colours  bv  their  different  reflecuona.  Thia  alley 
grows  lower  and  narrower,  as  one  goes  on,  till  at  length  one  can  scarce  get  along  It.— 
At  the  end  of  thia  paaaage  we  were  each  of  us  praaented  with  a  rope  to  tie  abont  onr 
middle;  which  when  we  had  done,  our  guidea  led  na  to  the  brink  of  a  moat  horrible 
precipice.  The  dcacent  into  this  was  quite  steep,  and  the  place  all  dark  and  rlooray. 
We  could  aee  nothing,  in  abort,  but  aome  of  our  guidea  with  torches  in  a  miserable  dark 
place  at  a  vaet  diatance  below  us.  The  dreadful  depth  of  this  place,  and  tlie  borrnr  of 
the  deecent  through  a  miserable  darkness  into  it,  made  me  look  back  to  the  lane  of  dia- 
monds. If  I  may  so  call  It,  through  which  we  had  Juat  paaaed ;  and  1  could  not  but 
think  that  I  waa  leaving  heaven  to  deecend  to  the  inl^miJ  reglone.  Thehopeof  eeme- 
thing  fine  at  my  Joumey'a  end  tempted  me,  however,  to  truat  myaelf  to  the  rope  and 
my  guidea  at  the  top  to  let  myaelf  down.     After  about  two  minutes'  dangling  in  this 

Kiture,  not  without  much  pain  as  well  aa  terror,  1  found  myaelf  safe,  however,  at  the 
ttom ;  and  our  friends  all  aoon  followed  the  example.  When  we  had  congratulated 
here  with  one  another,  on  our  eafe  deadtent.  1  waa  inquiring  where  the  grotto,  aa  they 
called  it,  was.  Our  guidea,  shaking  their  heads,  told  us  we  had  a  great  way  to  that 
yet,  and  led  us  forward  about  30  yarda,  under  a  roof  of  ragged  rock,  in  a  aeene  of  ter- 
rible darkneas,  and  at  a  vast  depth  from  the  aurfaoe  of  the  earth,  to  the  brink  of  ano- 
ther  predpice  much  deeper  and  more  terrible  than  the  former.  Two  of  the  guidea 
went  down  here  with  their  torchea  first,  and  by  their  light  we  could  see  that  this 
posaage  was  not  so  perpendicular  indeed  aa  the  other,  but  lay  in  a  very  ateep  alant,  with 
a  very  slippery  rock  for  the  bottom,— vast  piacea  of  rough  rugged  rocks  jutting  out  in 
manv  places,  on  the  right  hand,  in  the  descent,  and  forcing  the  guides  sometimes  to 
dimb  over,  sametlmes  to  creep  under  them,  and  sometimes  to  round  them, — and  on  the 
left,  a  thouaand  dark  cavema,  like  ao  many  mmiHtroua  weila,  ready  if  a  foot  ahonld 
all  n  to  a  wallow  them  up  for  ev^r.  We  atood  on  the  edge  to  aee  theae  people  with  tiieir 
lights  descend  before  us ;  and  were  amazed  and  terrified  to  aee  them  continue  deacefi<I- 
lug  till  they  aeemed  at  a  monstrous  and  most  frightful  depth.  When  they  were  at  the 
bottom,  hovrever,  they  holloed  to  ua ;  and  we,  trembling  and  quaking,  bi^n  to  descend 
after  them.  We  bad  not  got  30  feet  down,  when  we  came  to  a  place  where  the  rock 
was  perfectly  perpendicular,  and  a  vast  cavern  seemed  to  open  its  mouth  to  swallow 
us  upoh  one  side,  while  a  wall  of  rugged  rock  threatened  to  tear  us  to  plecea  on  the 
other.  1  waa  quite  diaheartened  at  this  terrible  proapect,  and  declared  I  would  gn  back, 
but  our  guides  assured  us  there  was  no  danger,  and  the  rest  of  the  company  mMilviiig 
to  see  the  bottom,  now  they  were  come  so  far,  I  would  not  leave  them  ;  so  on  we  went 
to  a  comer  where  there  was  placed  an  old  allppery  and  rotten  ladder,  which  hung 
down  cloae  to  the  rock,  and  down  thia,  one  ofter  another,  we  at  length  all  descended. 
When  we  had  got  to  the  bottom  of  this,  we  found  ourselves  at  the  entrance  of  another 
passage,  which  waa  terrible  enough  Indeed ;  but  in  thia  there  waa  not  wanting  aom«^ 
thing  of  beauty,  lliia  waa  a  wide  and  gradual  deaoent ;  at  the  entrance  of  wUch  one 
of  our  guidea  aeated  himself  on  his  breech,  and  began  to  slide,  telling  us  that  we  must 
do  the  same.  We  could  discover  by  the  light  of  his  torch,  that  this  passage  was  one 
of  the  noblaat  vaulta  in  the  world.  It  is  about  9  feet  high,  7  wide,  and  has  for  its  bot- 
tom a  fine  green  gloeay  marble,  llie  walla  and  arch  of  the  roof  of  this,  being  as  smooth 
and  even  in  moat  places  aa  if  wrought  by  art,  and  made  of  a  fine  glittering  red  and 
white  granite,  supported  here  and  there  with  colnmns  of  a  drep  bloud-red  shining  por- 
phyry, made  with  the  reflection  of  the  lighta  an  appearance  not  to  be  conceived,  lliis 
P^*C«  1*  *t  least  40  yards  long  ;  .and  of  so  steep  a  descent,  that  one  baa  enough  to  d« 
when  seated   on  one%  breech  not  to  descend  too  quickly.     Our  guidea  that  wa  kept 
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SerphoJ]  To  the  N.W.  of  ABtiparoB  lies  the  circular  isbmd  of  Serpbo 
or  Seriphot  with  an  excellent  harbour.  This  island  was  employed  by  the 
Romans  as  a  place  of  exile  for  their  state-criminals.  To  the  £•  of  Serpho 
lies  the  islet  of  Serphoponlo. 

iStjpAnoi.]  To  the  W.  of  Antiparos,  lies  the  island  of  Siphnos  or  Siphanto^ 

w^Hh  m  eould  ber«  keep  od  each  side  of  m ;  and  what  with  the  prodigiout  gnundeur 
and  beauty  of  the  place,— our  easy  travelllDg  through  it,— «nd  the  (uvenion  of  our  noir 
and  then  running  over  one  another  whether  we  would  or  not,— *thia  was  much  the 
pi— eantut  part  of  onr  jonmey.     When  we  had  entered  this  paaaege  I  imagined  we 
•hould  be  at  the  bottovi»  to  join  the  two  guides  we  had  first  set  down ;  but  alas !  when 
^ire  got  there  we  found  ourselves  only  at  the  mouth  of  another  precipice,  down  which 
'wa  deicended  by  a  second  ladder  not  much  better  than  the  former.     1  could  have  ad- 
mired this  place  alao,  would  my  terror  have  suffered  me ;  but  the  dread  of  falling  kept 
ail  my  thoughts  employed  dunng  my  descent;  1  could  not  but  observe,  however,  as 
my  companions  were  coming  down  after  me,  that  the  wall— if  1  may  so  call  it — which 
the  ladder  hun|^  by,  waa  ono  mass  of  blood-red  marble,  covered  with  white  sprigs  of 
rock-crystal  as  long  as  my  finger,  and  making,  with  the  glow  of  the  purple  from  be- 
hind, one  continued  immense  sheet  of  amethysts.     From  the  foot  or  this  ladder,  wo 
alid  on  onr  bellies  through  another  shallow  vault  of  polished  green  and  white  marble, 
aboiit  SO  feet ;  and  at  the  bottom  of  this  Joined  our  guides.    Here  we  all  got  together 
onoe  again,  and  drank  some  rum  to  give  us  courage  before  we  proceeded  any  farther. 
After  this  short  refreshment,  we  proceeded  by  a  straight  but  somewhat  slanting  pas- 
•ago,  of  a  rough,  hard,  and  somewhat  coarse  stone,  full  of  a  thousand  strange  ngurea 
of  anakea  rolled  round  and  looking  as  if  alive,  but  in  reality  as  cold  and  hard  as  the  rest 
of  the  stone,  and  nothing  but  some  of  the  stone  itself  in  that  sliape.     We  walked  pretty 
«aay  along  this  descent  for  near  200  yards,  where  we  saw  two  pillars  seemingly  made 
to  Bopport  the  roof  from  falling  in ;  but  in  reality  it  wa«  no  such  thing,  for  thev  were 
▼cry  brittle,  and  made  of  a  fine  glittering  yellow  marble.     When  we  had  paesed  these 
about  800  yards,  we  found  ourselves  at  the  brink  of  another  very  terrible  precipice,  but 
this  our  gnldee  assured  us  was  the  last ;  and  there  being  a  very  good  ladder  to  go 
down  by,  we  readily  ventured.     At  the  bottom  of  this  st«ep  wall,  as  I  may  call  it,  we 
found  ourselves  for  some  way  upon  plain  even  ground ;  but  after  about  40  yards  walk- 
ing, were  preeented  by  our  guidee  with  ropes  again  which  we  fastened  about  our  mid- 
dles, not  to  be  swung  down  by,  but  only  for  fear  of  danger,  as  there  are  lakes  and  deep 
-waters  all  the  way  from  hence  on  the  left  hand.     With  this  caution,  however,  we  en- 
tered the  alley ;  and  horrible  work  it  was  indeed  to  get  through  it.     All  was  perfectly 
horrid  and  dismal  here ;  the  sidee  and  roof  of  the  passage  were  all  of  black  stone ;  and 
tbo  rocks  In  onr  way  were  in  some  places  so  steep  that  we  were  forced  to  lie  all  along 
OD  our  backs,  and  slide  down,  and  so  rough  that  they  cut  our  clothes  and  bruised  ps 
miserablv  in  paasing.     Over  our  heads  there  were  nothiiij^  but  rugged  black  rocks,  some 
of  tbom  looking  as  if  they  were  every  moment  ready  to  fall  in  upon  us ;  and  on  our  left 
baod%  the  light  of  onr  guides'  torches  showed  ns  continually  the  surface  of  dirty  and 
mlocrable  looking  lakes  of  water.     If  1  had  heartily  repented  of  my  expedition  often 
before,  here  I  amnre  yon  I  was  all  in  a  cold  yweat,  and  fairly  gave  myself  over  for  lost, 
heartily  cursing  all  the  travellers  that  had  written  of  this  place,  that  they  had  described 
it  eo  as  to  tempt  people  to  eee  it,  and  never  told  us  of  the  horrors  that  lay  in  the  way, 
In  the  midst  of  all  these  refiections,  and  in  the  verv  dismalest  part  of  all  the  cavern. 
oo  a  sudden  we  had  lost  four  of  our  six  guides.    What  was  my  terror  at  this  sight! 
Tho  place  waa  a  thousand  times  darker  and  more  terrible  for  want  of  their  torches, 
and  I  expected  no  other  tban  every  moment  to  follow  them  into  some  of  those  lakes 
into  which  I  doubted  not  but  they  were  fallen.     The  remaining  two  guides  said  all 
they  could,  indeed*  to  cheer  us  ups  and  told  us  that  we  should  see  the  other  four  again 
aoon,  and  that  we  were  near  the  end  of  our  journey.    1  don't  know  what  effect  this 
might  have  upon  the  rest  of  my  companions  but  I  assure  you  I  believed  no  part  of  the 
apcech  but  the  last,  which  I  expected  every  moment  to  find  fulfilled  in  some  pond  or 
precipice.     Our  paseage  was  by  this  time  become  very  narrow,  and  we  were  obliged 
to  crawl  on  all  fours,  over  rugged  rocks,  when,  in  an  instant,  and  in  the  midst  of  all 
these  melancholy  apprehensions,  I  heard  a  little  hissing  noise  and  saw  myself  in  utter 
and  not  to  be  described  darkness.     Our  guides  called  indeed  cheerfully  to  us,  and  told 
us  that  they  had  accidentally  diopt  their  torchee  into  a  puddle  of  water,  but  we  should 
aoon  come  to  the  rest  of  them,  and  they  would  light  them  again :  and  told  us  there  was 
no  danger,  and  we  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  crawl  forward.     1  cannot  say  but  I  was 
.amased  at  the  courage  of  thoee  people,  who  were  in  a  place  where,  I  thought,  four  of 
them  had  ^eady  periahed,  ana  from  whence  we  could  none  of  us  ever  escape ;  and 
determined  to  lie  down  and  die  where  1  was.    Words  cannot  describe  the  horror  or 
the  extreme  darknees  of  the  place.     One  of  our  guides,  however,  perceiving  that  I  did 
not  advance,  came  up  to  me,  and  dapping  his  hand  firmly  over  my  eves,  dragged  me  a 
few  paces  forward.     While  I  was  in  thiii  strange  condition,  expecttng  every  moment 
deatn  in  a  thousand  shapes,  and  trembling  to  think  what  the  guide  meant  by  this 
rough  proceeding,  he  lifted  me  at  onceover  a  great  stone,  set  me  down  on  my  feet,  and 


5M  luftopt. 

tiw  uiciral  Merttpiot  AeUy  or  Attragaku  The  boe  of  tfab  plm^int 
md  froitfU  iflltnd  it  a  miztora  of  mubk  md  gnnito.  Sihrar  ud  gold 
niaM  wore  Mieieatly  wnragfal  faera;  Inu  the  only  motal  now  wimiglii  m 
iMdy  which  it  found  near  the  eiif^oe  of  the  Mil  in  n  etate  of  ozidiitian. 
The  nanber  of  inhabitute  ia  eatimaled  at  abont  GOOO^To  the  &  of 
Siphnoa  \m  the  little  nninhabited  isle  of  ChTtriani. 

Argeniiera.']  CSmolis  or  CimtdoSf  wm  Aigantiera,  is  aitodtod  in  SO* 
45^  N.  lat.  It  has  receiTed  its  modem  appelladon  from  ita  donbtfbl  pot- 
aetaion  of  a  eilfer-mine.  It  is  a  moantainona  nninteretling  epot,  conaiat- 
ing  chiefly  of  rolcanic  mountains,  and  containing  about  200  inhabitanta. 
The  Cimolian  earth,  nsed  by  the  ancientaaa  fuller's  earth,  appears  to  have 
been  porphyry  in  the  last  stsge  of  decomposition. 

JImo-J  An  unhealthy  atmosphere  infected  by  enlphureous  exbaladons, 
and  bad  water,  have  almost  depopulated  the  onoefloiiiishing  isle  of  Meloif 

look  bto  ksad  from  bofbro  mj  vym.  What  words  ooii  dooeribo  at  tboft  iartaot  my  oo- 
mnlohmiat  and  traniport !  laotmd  of  darknom  and  doo^r,  all  wao  opindow  and 
macnlfloonM  befbro  mo.— our  gaidoo  all  appoarod  about  ni,— «ho  alaoo  wao  Uliimipatod 
by  iO  towhoi,  and  tbo  fiiidm  all  woloomod  mo  to  tbo  rrotte  of  AntiMrao.  The  foor 
fbatwoffodfotmholBff,  Inawfoondhad  onlj glvonuothooUp  tofetdiotoRkosli|ktod 
up  bofcfv  wo  eamo ;  and  the  othor  two  bad  pat  oat  choir  ligtafei  oa  purpooo  ta  amko  m 
oat  of  ottor  darknom  Into  thb  poTiUoa  of  opioodoar  and  fflorj.    I  am  aaw  eooaa 


to  tbo  piopor  booloom  of  this  lottor,  whieb  wao  u  domribo  thla  grotm.     Bat  I  moot 


oonfino  to  foa  that  wordo  oannot  do  It.  Tho  amaalar  boaotioo  of  tho  plaeo,  tho  oft 
that  otm  thorn  only  can  oooooIto.  Tho  bcot  aoeoaot  1  can  fivo  yoa,  howo w,  pfoy 
aooopt  oG  ^^ 

«<  Tho  pooplo  loM  OS  tho  dopth  of  thio  plaoo  wm  486  yaidt.  Tbo  grotio  in  which  wo 
now  woro  It  a  mtorn  of  lao  yards  long,  and  US  wido,  and  sssmi  about  60  yards  high 
•n  most  plaoss.  Thsso  msmarm  differ  from  tho  aoeoanis  travollsrs  In  gononl  give  as ; 
bat  foa  moy  depend  on  them  asosaoi,  for  I  took  thom  wiih  my  own  hand.  lomgiao^ 
tlMD,  within  yourself,  an  Immenm  arch  like  this,  all  OTor-llned  with  fine  and  bright 
orystallissd  white  marble^  and  lllamlnatod  with  60  torehos,  and  yoo  will  then  have 
oomo  faint  Idm  «if  the  pisos  I  had  ths  pleasars  to  spend  thros  hours  in.  This,  how- 
over,  ie  but  a  Ikint  description  of  lt«  beauties.  The  roof,  whieh  Is  a  fine  vaultod  arch, 
is  hunf  all  orer  with  IcIcIm  of  white  shining  marble,  oomo  of  them  10  foot  long,  and 
as  tbiok  as  one*s  middle  at  the  root ;  and  among  them  there  hang  a  thoosand  iaotoi 
of  leaves  and  flowers,  of  the  mme  substaneo,  but  so  vory  glittering  tiiat  there  Is 


bearlag  to  look  up  at  them.  The  sldw  of  the  areh  are  planted  with  aeaming  trem  of 
tho  same  white  marble,  rising  In  rows  one  aboro  another,  and  often  oadosii^f  tho 
polnii  of  tbo  Idelee.  From  them  tram  tliere  are  also  bung  fostoons,  tied  as  it 
from  one  to  another  In  vast  quantltim ;  and  In  some  plaem  among  them  there 
rivers  of  marble  winding  through  them  In  a  thousand  meanders.     All    ' 


are  only  made  In  a  long  ooutm  of  years,  from  the  dripping  of  water,  bat  reallT  look 
like  trem  and  brooks  turned  to  marble.     The  floor  wo  trade  upon  was  rsogii  and 


uneren,  with  crystals  of  all  oohrars  growing  Irregularly  out  of  lt,--rsd,  Iduo^  gnau,  and 
some  of  a  pale  yellow.  Them  were  all  shapM  like  ploem  of  ealtpetre,  but  ao  hard 
that  they  cut  our  ehom;  among  them,  here  and  there,  are  plaoed  lelolm  of  tho  same 
shining  white  marble  wiih  tboee  above,  and  seeming  to  have  fallen  down  from  tbo 
roof  and  flxed  there,  only  the  big  end  of  them  Is  to  the  floor.  To  all  thooe  ovr 
guidm  had  tied  torches,  two  or  three  to  a  pillar,  and  kept  continually  beotiiiw 
them  to  make  them  bom  bright.  You  mav  guem  what  a  glare  of  opioodoar  and 
beauty  must  bs  the  effect  of  this  Illumination  among  snob  rodcs  and  columns  of 
marble.  All  round  the  lower  part  of  the  sldm  of  ths  arch,  are  a  thoumnd  white 
massM  of  marble,  in  the  shape  of  oak  trees.  Mr  Toomefort  oompares  thom  to 
eauliflowers,  but  I  should  as  soon  compare  them  to  toad-stools.  In  short,  they  are 
huge  enough  to  oocloeob  In  msny  placm  a  piece  of  ground  big  enough  for  a  bod- 
chamber.  One  of  them  chambers  has  a  lair  whits  curtain,  whiter  than  mtin,  of 
the  mme  marble,  stretched  all  over  the  front  of  It.  In  this  we  all  out  oar  naosos 
and  the  date  of  tho  year,  as  a  grmt  many  people  ImTO  done  before  na;  In  the 
course  of  a  few  years  afterwards,  the  stone  blisters  out  like  this  white  marble  orer 
the  letters.  Mr  l\>umefort  thinks  the  rock  grows  like  oaks  or  apple-treea,  Ut  this 
reason ;  but  I  remember  1  mw  some  of  the  finest  cockle  and  muscle  shells^  in  the 
rock  thermbouts,  that  ever  I  mw  In  my  life.  I  wonder  whetbsr  he  thinks  they  grew 
there  too.  Bmidm,  If  this  rock  grows  so  fast,  the  cavern  ought  to  be  all  grown  up  by 
this  time ;  and  yet  attending  to  his  measure  and  mine,  the  cavern  ssems,  on  tho  otiwr 
hand,  to  be  turned  larger  ■Tnoe.  Indeed,  aU  that  1  can  gather  from  his  aeooant  of 
intoll^''**^  P>«>«  i«P  that  he  drank  a  bottle  or  two  too  much  befbre  ho  wmit  down 


I 
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called  abo  Gorgia^  Zeph^a^  Meleda,  and  MtmalliSy  now  Milo.  This 
island  is  60  mtletf  in  circnit)  and  contains  about  500  inhabitants.  The 
Tillage  of  SifooTy  called  by  llie  Greeks  Castroa,  lying  under  the  heights  of 
cape  Bombarda,  is  the  healthiest  and  most  populous  spot  in  the  island.  The 
Miliotes  presenred  nentrality  in  the  Peleponnesian  war,  on  account  of 
which  the  Athenians  devaBtated  their  territory  and  put  all  the  males  to 
tbe  sword.^ — Antimelos  or  Acektdion  is  a  small  island  in  view  of  Melos, 
and  probably  owes  its  origin  to  yolcanic  agency.  Between  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  Morea  and  the  latter  island  are  situated  the  islets  of  Fal- 
conera  and  Belo-perilo;  and  to  the  N.E.  of  Melos  lies  the  island  of 
Trasonissiy  whose  only  inhabitants  are  numerous  herds  of  goats. 

JPofycandro.'}  This  island^  the  ancient  Philocandros,  is  remarkable 
only  for  its  ntf^edness  and  sterility. 

Sicino»2  Siciaus,  son  of  Thoas,  king  of  Lemnos,  is  reputed  to  have 
giren  his  name  to  this  island,  called  also  Sicandros,  and  from  the  excel- 
lence of  its  wine  (Enoe.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  product  excellent  wheat. 
Betwixt  these  two  latter  islands  is  a  small  rock  called  Notre  Dame  de 
Cardioolissa. 

MyconoM^  The  island  of  M yconos  retains  its  ancient  appellation.  It 
produces  wheat,  wine,  and  figs,  all  of  excellent  quality;  but  the  soil  is  arid, 
and  its  inhabitants  direct  their  attention  chiefly  to  navigation.  The  port 
of  Sunt  Ann  on  the  W.  coast  offers  a  good  anchorage  to  vessels  navigat- 
ing the  Archipelago.  The  population  amounts  to  about  4000  souls ;  the 
women  are  considered  beautiful,  but  strangely  affect  to  paint  themselves. 
Not  far  firom  the  harbour  of  Saint  Ann  are  the  two  small  rocky  islets  of 
Dragonissi  and  Stapodia;  and  to  the  S.W.,  betwixt  Myconos  and  Delos, 
is  the  islet  of  Prassoniasi  noted  for  the  culture  of  the  Alium  prasum. 

Delos/]  A  little  to  the  W.  of  Myconos  lie  the  two  celebrated  islands 
of  Delos,  called  by  the  modem  Greeks  Tbe  Dili,  and  by  mariners  Isdili. 
Everywhere  schistose  or  granitical,  the  Little  Delos  exhibits  no  trace  of 
volcano, — ^nothing,  says  Olivier,  that  can  explain,' by  the  laws  of  physics, 
the  wonders  which  the  Greeks  have  transmitted  to  us  respecting  the  is- 
land which  afforded  shelter  to  the  mother  of  Apollo  and  Diana.  Rhenea, 
or  the  (jreat  Delos,  is  also  uninhabited,  though  some  portion  of  it  is  cul- 
tivated by  the  peasants  of  Myconos. 

Tino.'2  The  island  of  Tenas,  now  Tino,  ranks  next  to  Scio  in  the 
industry  of  its  inhabitants,  whose  numbers  in  1795,  according  to  a  regis- 
ter kept  by  order  of  the  primate,  amounted  to  15,800,  of  whom  only 
about  10,000  were  of  the  Greek  church.  The  great  article  of  commerce 
is  silk.     It  produces  also  wine,  figs,  oranges,  and  honey. 

Andrat.ll  North  from  Tino  one  and  a  half  miles,  in  37*  SO'  N.  lat. 
lies  the  island  of  Androe,  caDed  also  Cauron^  Antandrosy  and  Ydrousseu 
Like  the  farmer  it  is  mountainous  and  lofty,  though  possessing  more  land 
fit  for  cultivation.  When  Olivier  visited  it  the  population  was  estimated 
at  12,000  inhabitants,  who  exported  silk,  oranges,  and  lemons  to  Athens 
and  the  Morea. 

Syrtu}  iS^ros  or  Syra  is  situated  in  S7*  15'  N.  lat.  It  is  mountain- 
ous, but  produces  wheat,  barley,  wine,  grapes,  olives  and  cotton.  Its 
climate  is  colder  tlum  that  of  the  neighbouring  islands.  Syra,  the  princi- 
pal town,  is  built  upon  a  hill  on  the  N.E.  coast.  Betwixt  the  town  and 
its  harbour  are  the  i^mains  of  the  ancient  Syros  the  birthplace  of  the 
philosopher  Pherecydes. — Syra  has  not  more  than  4,000  inhabitants.  The 
little  islands  of  Grado,  Scarpa,  and  Nata  lie  off  the  eastern  coast. 
II.  4 » 
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ITiermkL]  Some  modern  geogtapbers  hftve  gi^en  to  this  island  the 
name  of  Cythnos,  It  is  fertile  in  barley,  wine,  and  figs ;  and  produces  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  cotton  for  the  use  of  its  inhabitants  who  are  aboat 
6,000  in  nnmber,and  chiefly  reside  in  tlie  two  villages  of  Silaca  and  Tliermia* 
It  forms  the  see  of  a  bishop.  The  ruins  of  Hehreocastro  on  the  western 
coast  attest  the  ancient  magnificence  of  that  city.^-Piperi  and  Serphopoolo 
are  two  small  islands  to  the  S.E.  of  Thermia. 

2jea^  The  island  of  d'o,  Ceo^^  Tzia,  or  Zea,  the  birthplace  of  Simo- 
nides  and  Bachylides,  Erasistratus  and  Ariston,  is  a  fertile  spot,  inhabited 
by  about  7000  souls.  One  of  its  principal  articles  of  exportation  is  the 
fruit  of  the  Quercus  cBgilops^  which  nnder  the  name  of  velani  is  erten- 
ttvely  used  in  tanning.  There  were  four  very  famous  cides  upon  this  is- 
hind  in  ancient  times  :  Kartheay  upon  the  ruins  of  which  the  present  town 
of  Zea  is  built:  Ntdus^  of  which  there  are  no  longer  any  remains  existing ; 
Paessa  and  Karessusy  both  of  which  have  likewise  disappeared. 

The  Spetziai."]  Under  this  name  are  comprehended  several  little 
islands  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  gulf  of  Napoli  di  Romania.  The 
principal  one  of  the  group  is  called  Spetzia,  and  lies  directly  opposite  to 
Cape  Onrsino.  The  gallantry  of  the  Spetziotes  has  been  conspicuously 
displayed  during  the  whole  course  of  the  present  struggle  with  Turkey. 

ffifd^'O,']  The  rocky  island  of  Hydra  lies  to  the  E.  of  the  gulf  of 
Nauplia.  Its  soil  is  sterile,  but  the  active  and  enterprising  character  of  its 
inhabitants,  who  are  said  to  amount  to  50,000,  has  rendered  it  the  scene  of 
active  industry  and  commerce.  The  Hydriotes,  before  the  breaking  out 
of  the  revolutionary  war,  are  said  to  have  possessed  350  merchant-ships^ 
of  which  120  were  from  150  to  170  tons  burden.  These  vessels  were 
chiefly  employed  in  transporting  the  productions  of  the  Grecian  continent 
to  the  various  harbours  of  the  Mediterranean.  During  the  war  they  con- 
verted a  number  of  their  merchant-vessels  into  ships  of  war  carrying  from 
10  to  24  guns,  with  which  they  have  repeatedly  beaten  the  Turidsh  fleet. 
The  town  of  Hydra  is  well-built,  and  possesses  a  small  but  deep  and  se- 
cure harbour.  It  is  here  that  the  great  body  of  the  population  is  con- 
centrated. 

Poros,']  Poros  or  Calauria  is  separated  by  a  very  narrow  strait  from 
the  fttstem  shores  of  the  Morea.  It  forms  with  the  peninsula  of  Metbana 
a  kind  of  gulf  having  a  double  outlet.  This  island — which  is  little  more 
than  a  sterile  rock  inhabited  by  a  few  families — ^was  peopled  along  with  the 
Spetziai  and  Hydra  when  Bajazet  subdued  the  Albanians. — Off  cape  Skyli 
lies  a  small  group  of  islands  called  The  Corsair  islands,  and  farther  up  ibe 
gulf  of  Egina  are  the  two  islands  of  Joreney  and  Cophinidia. 

£!gifM,2  The  ancient  (Enone  or  Myrmidonia^  now  called  Egina,  is  a 
mountainous  and  unfertile  island  with  about  1000  inhabitants.  It  contains 
the  ruins  of  two  magnificent  ancient  temples,  one  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  the 
other  to  Venus.  At  a  little  distance  from  this  island  are  the  small  islands 
of  Moni,  Platia,  Angystei,  the  Kerades,  the  Pente-NiBsia,  and  HeorssontsaL 
ColoariJ}  Coloori,  the  ancient  SalamUt  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of 
the  gulf  of  the  same  name.  The  soil  is  arid,  and  presents  nothing  but 
olives  and  pine-trees.  The  site  of  the  ancient  town  of  Salamis  is  occupied 
by  the  modem  Ambelaki.  The  port  is  large  and  deep. — Quitting  tbii 
isle,  and  proceeding  along  the  western  shores  of  Attica,  we  encounter  the 
isles  of  Falcondi  or  Phlega  near  cape  Halikes,  the  French  isle  or  EUaa  at 
the  entry  of  port  Anaphriso,  and  the  Provencal  isle  or  GudouroiusBl  nigh 
to  Cape  Caraca. 
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NegropofUe,'}  The  strait  of  Bocca-Silota,  m  which  the  Gredan  fleet 
lost  on  its  retam  from  Troy,  separates  the  Cydadea  from  Negroponte 
the  ancient  JEubcea^  Abantisy  or  Macris.  The  configuration  of  this  island 
'  exacdy  resemhles  that  of  Italy,  presenting  the  form  of  a  hoot  of  which  Cape 
Lithada  or  Cenee  forms  the  point.  It  is  abo^e  100  miles  in  length, 
presents  a  superficies  of  1500  square  miles,  and  is  said  to  contain  about 
60,000  inhabitants.  Its  coasts  afford  several  excellent  harbours,  parti- 
cularly those  of  Carysto  and  Kimi  on  the  S.,  and  that  of  Lero  on  the  N.E. 
It  is  separated  from  the  coasts  of  Livadia  by  a  narrow  strait  called  the 
Euripus,  across  which  a  magnificent  bridge  has  been  thrown,  in  the  mid- 
dle, of  which  is  a  draw-bridge  for  the  passage  of  vessels.  The  irregularity 
of  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  sea  in  this  strait  has  attracted  the  attention 
of  many  philosophers,  but  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  phenomenon 
has  yet  been  ofiered.  From  the  Ist  to  the  7tb,  the  14th  to  the  20th, 
and  during  the  three  last  days  of  the  moon*s  age,  the  ebb  and  tide  are 
regular;  but  in  all  the  other  days  the  movements  of  the  ocean  are  quite 
irregular,-— only  one  tide,  and  sometimes  three,  and  sometimes  four  tides 
occurring  in  the  space  of  24  hours.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Koumi 
which  rises  in  mount  Delfi  and  runs  from  N.  to  £.,  and  the  Mestenosa, 
which  has  its  origin  in  the  heights  of  Vlachovouni.  This  island  stiU 
abounds  as  in  ancient  times  with  flocks,  com,  and  wine ;  its  honey  also 
is  delicious,  and  owes  its  fine  quality  to  the  quantity  of  roses  which  are 
grown  here.  There  are  several  neglected  quarries  of  beautiful  marble 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carysto ;  asbestos  or  amianthus  is  also  found 
here.  Negroponte  or  £^ipo,  the  capital,  whose  bridge  connects  the  is- 
land with  the  continent,  is  well-fortified,  and  reckoned  one  of  the  keys  of 
Greece.     Its  population  is  said  to  amount  to  15,000  souls. 

II.   THE  8PORADES. 

Skiaihos.2  This  small  ishmd  is  separated  by  the  strait  of  Saint 
George  from  the  coast  of  Thessaly,  near  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Volo. 
Skiathi,  the  capital,  is  situated  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island,  on 
a  high  and  steep  rock,  accessible  only  by  a  bridge,  and  contains  about 
1,000  inhabitants. 

Scop€losr\  This  island  is  separated  from  Skiathos  by  a  small  channel 
strewn  with  rocky  islets.  It  is  very  fertile,  and  is  said  to  contain  about 
12,000  inhabitants. 

Chelidromia.2  To  the  £.  of  the  little  inhabited  island  of  Chelidromia 
IS  the  island  of  Sacakino  or  Peristeri :  on  the  S.  are  the  islands  of  The 
Three  Brothers ;  on  the  S.E.  the  island  of  Scangero ;  and  on  the  N.  the 
islands  of  Pelagnissi,  Prassonissi,  Piperi,  louda-Nissi,  and  Arsura-Nissi 
All  these  islands  form  a  kind  of  chain  of  uninhabited  rocks  at  the  entrance 
of  the  gulf  of  Salonica. 

Skyras,^  Skyros  is  situated  to  tlie  £.  of  Negroponte.  It  is  very  bar- 
ren, being  nearly  covered  with  steep  and  naked  rocks.  It  is  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  but  does  not  contain  above  2,000  inhabitants.  Homer  calls  this 
island  CEpee^  and  Lycophron  (Egylipe,  It  is  evidently  of  volcanic 
origin.     Copper  appears  to  have  once  been  wrought  in  it. 

Liemno»>~\  This  island,  sometimes  known  by  the  more  modem  name 
of  Stolimene,  is  situated  in  40°  S'  N.  lat.,  and  25°  28^  £.  long.  Its  length 
is  about  24  miles,  and  its  breadth  about  15  miles.  The  soil  is  fertile ; 
bat  the  greater  part  of  the  produce  consists  of  wine  and  grain.     The  earth 
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called  terra  Umna  has  now  lost  moch  of  that  repatation  which  it  fonneriy 
enjoyed  among  the  medical  profeHion.  The  chief  town,  known  hj  the 
name  of  the  iilandy  ii  of  small  sise;  hut  is  nevertheleM  the  eeat  of  a  Gieek 
archbiehop.  Beeides  thia  town,  Lemnos  le  said  to  contain  no  leati  dun  75 
Tillages^  anda  population  oi  only  8000  sonla.  Thia  ialaad  is  of  Tolcame 
origin. 

Ilutsios,^  '^^  island  is  situated  at  the  entry  of  the  gnlf  of  Ofiaoo 
the  S^ftntmicus  Simu,  near  the  coasts  of  Macedonia.  It  ie  the  most 
northern  of  all  the  islands  in  the  Archipelago.  Herodotus  and  Hmcy- 
didea  mention  its  gold-mines,  of  which  there  is  no  trace  existing  at  tins 
day.  Ita  marble  is  equal  to  that  of  Faros;  and  it  is  fertile  in  honey,  oil, 
and  wine,  besides  containing  some  superb  forests. 

SamoUimce*^  Tliis  island,  the  ancient  scene  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
Cabin,  is  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Saros,  in  40*  25'  N.  lat 
It  has  lost  oFory  Testige  of  its  ancient  flplendonn  and  liberty. 

Imbrosr\  To  the  S.E.  of  Samothrace,  in  40"  d'  N.  kt.  lies  the  amall 
island  of  Imbros,  which  is  at  the  present  day  corered  with  foreata.  Ita 
population  does  not  exceed  500  sods. 

The  three  islands  last  noticed  are  sometimes  dLBtinguished  by  geogra- 
phers aa  the  Thradan  hlandt. 


CHAP.  XV.-^£JAL£T  KIBIO  OR  COUNTRY  OF  CRETE. 

This  Ejalet  u  composed  of  the  island  of  Crete,  called  by  the  Turks 
Kirid,  and  commonly  by  Europeans,  Candia^ — a  corruption  of  Khamdak^ 
a  name  given  by  ihe  Spanish  Moors  or  Arabians  to  a  town  which  they 
built  soon  after  their  conquest  of  this  island. 

Situation  and  Extent.^  This  island  is  situated  between  34*  52f  and 
35*  40^  N.  Lat.  and  between  23*  30^  and  26*  25^  E.  Long.  Its  shores 
are  washed  on  the  N.  by  that  part  of  the  Archipelago  which  is  eome- 
timea  called  the  sea  of  Candia;  on  the  N.E.  are  the  straits  of  Scaipanto, 
which  separate  the  island  of  that  name  from  Candia;  Uie  Mediteiranean 
washes  its  southern  shores;  and  on  the  N.E.  are  the  straits  of  Cerigotto. 
Its  N.W.  extremity  is  about  23  leagues  S.S.E.  from  the  Morea ;  amd  its 
N.E.  point,  37  leagues  S.S.W.  from  Anatolia :  so  that  this  island  forms 
a  kind  of  intermediate  ground  betwixt  Europe  and  Asia ;  and  may  aerre 
to  fix  the  dubious  limits  between  the  Archipelago  and  the  Mediterranean. 
It  is  about  172  miles  in  length,  and  its  arerage  breadth  25  miles.  Its 
superficial  extent  is  estimated  by  Haasel  at  4,325  square  miles,  and  by 
Stein  at  4,234  square  miles. 

History,'}  Candia  has  borne  different  appellations  in  ancient  aa  well  aa 
modem  times.  It  was  called  JEriti^  Idma  from  Mouu(  Ida,  Cur^ia 
from  the  Curetes,  and  The  Fortunate  island,  from  the  serenity  of  ita  cli- 
mate and  the  richneas  of  its  productions.  Crete  enjoyed  the  patenial 
government  of  Minos,  who  was  ancceeded  by  a  line  of  royal  chiefs.  A 
republican  government  was  established  upon  this  island  previous  to  its 
subjugation  by  the  Romans,  From  these  conquerors  it  passed  to  the  em- 
perors of  the  East,  who  retained  this  possession  until  823.  The  Arabiana 
established  themselves  in  Candia  in  the  9th  century ;  but  were  eaqielled  in 
952.  The  Grenoese  havmg  got  possession  of  this  island  ceded  it  to  Boni- 
face, marquis  of  Montserrat,  who  sold  it  in  1204  to  the  VenetianB,  who 
retained  possession  of  it  till  the  17th  century,  when  after  a  diaastrous  w«r 
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of  24  yean,  il  fell  into  the  haods  of  the  Turks  in  1669,  who  have  pos- 
seased  it  ever  sioce.  The  inhabitants  are  at  present  (1829)  engaged  in  a 
atmggle  for  their  liberty,  the  issoe  of  which  time  only  can  determine. 

Phjfncal  Featuref^    It  cannot  escape  notice  that  while  the  greater 
part  of  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  have  a  direction,  in  their  extreme 
length  from  N.  to  S.,  with  a  greater  or  less  inclination  to  the  £•  or  W., 
the  posiUon  of  Crete  is  exactly  the  reverse.     Its  coasts  are  very  inegnlar 
and  deeply  indent ;  the  northern  coast  affords  some  excellent  haibonrs 
and  secure  roadsteds;  the  sonthem  is  elevated  and  nearly  nni^proachable* 
The  golf  of  Hiasamos,  on  the  coast  of  which  are  the  ruins  of  ancient  Ap» 
terOf  is  formed  by  the  two  promontories  of  Boso  and  Spada.     The  gulf 
of  Canea  presents  an  excellent  roadsted  to  the  navigator,  that  of  Sou<k  is 
considered  to  be  the  best  shelter  for  vessels  in  the  whole  island.     Cape 
IVfatala  forms  the  most  southern  point  of  Europe.    This  island  is  traversed 
throughout  its  whole  length  by  a  chain  of  calcareous  mountains,  between 
which  lie  the  valleys  or  plains  of  Gortyna,  Candia,  Canea»  and  Girapetro. 
This  loi^  chain  presents  three  principal  points;  on  the  W.  are  the  Spha- 
kiot  mountains,  or  the  Sphakiottici  or  Asprovonnay  the  Leueos  of  the 
andentSy  which  are  also  cdled  the  White  Mountains,  from  their  retaining 
the  snow  on  their  summits  throughout  eight  or  nine  months  of  the  year* 
In  the  centre  is  mount  Ftoilorii,  the  Ida  of  the  ancients,  which  rises  to 
the  height  of  1200  toises  or  7,690  Englbh  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  of  which  the  summit  is  covered  with  snow  throughout  a  great  part  of 
the  year.     The  circumference  of  its  base  is  not  less  than  25  leagues :  it 
consists  of  a  group  of  hills  heaped  one  above  another  in  a  pyramidical 
form.     The  eastern  part  is  composed  of  Mount  Lasiti,  Cavontci,  and  Se* 
thia  the  ancient  Dictaa^  which  gently  slope  toward  the  coast.  The  greater 
part  of  these  mountains  are  clothed  widi  forests  of  cypresses,  plantanos, 
and  carubes;  extensive  districts  are  covered  with  aromatic  herbs  and 
shrubs,  from  some  species  of  which  gum-dragon  is  obtained.     The  tor- 
rents which  descend  from  the  mountains,  usually  disappear  in  summer; 
but  there  are  numerous  springs  in  this  island  which  supply  the  purposes  of 
irrigation.     The  calcareous  rock  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  island  is 
easily  formed  into  caverns,  and  no  country  in  the  worid,  periiaps,  abounds 
more  in  natural  excavations. 

Climate^  Soil,  and  ProducUam.^  "^^  climate  of  Candia  is  mild  and 
salubrious  in  the  plains.  The  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  here  equally 
unknown;  for,  although  situated  at  nearly  equal  distances  betwixt  the 
coasts  of  Africa  and  Europe,  the  heat  is  tempered  in  summer  by  the  wind 
which  the  natives  call  eniaij  which  blows  in  the  Archipelago  from  the  N. 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  Sometimes,  however,  the  ther- 
mometer reaches  88°  F.  in  summer.  Very  little  rain  fislls  during  the 
summer;  but  heavy  dews  preserve  the  frvshness  and  brilliance  of  the 
vegetation ;  and  in  autumn  plentiful  showers  fall.  Earthquakes  are  fre- 
quently felt  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  island.  The  leprosy  is  the  only 
endemic  disorder  known.  The  greater  portion  of  the  soil  is  dry  and 
stony,  and  ill-adapted  for  the  culture  of  the  cerealia:  although,  were  the 
inhabitants  at  all  industrious,  sufficient  grain  might  be  raised  for  the  home- 
consumption.  Lint,  cotton,  and  tobacco  are  cultivated;  but  frwts,  wine, 
and  oil  form  the  staple-productions  of  the  country.  The  olive  thrives 
everywhere,  and  attains  an  extreme  age  and  immense  size  here.  The 
Malvoise  raisins  are  highly  esteemed ;  they  are  prindpally  pepared  at 
Milopotamo.    Myrtles  and  rose-lanrels  overshadow  every  rivulet;  and 
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the  plains  and  pastnrea  are  enamelled  with  ilowen  of  every  hoe  and  fira- 
gnmce.  Toarnefort  and  Olivier  have  explored  the  botany  of  this  idand. 
The  goati  of  Candia  are  a  remarkably  fine  breed,  and  the  sheep  are  highly 
esteemed  for  the  delicacy  of  their  mntton.  The  reptiles  common  to  the 
other  islands  of  the  Archipelago  are  foand  here ;  the  lizards  are  accomted 
Tenomoos  by  the  inhabitants,  bnt  Olivier  affirms  that  they  are  quite  harm- 
less. Brandy,  oil,  firaits,  soap,  and  cheese  are  the  principal  articles  of  ex- 
portation. The  oil  of  Mirabello  and  Stia  b  almost  all.  employed  in  die 
manafactore  of  soap  which  is  sent  principally  to  Constantinople,  its  expor- 
tation into  Christendom  being  rigidly  prohibited.  The  ports  of  Rettimo 
and  Candia,  before  the  breaking  ont  of  the  civil  war,  exported  oil  and  soap 
to  the  value  of  £100,000  annually,  although  the  trade  was  much  shackled 
by  the  absurd  regulations  of  the  Turks. 

Fojmlaiian.']  The  Achaians,  the  brave  Eteocretes,  the  Cydonians,  the 
Dorian  Trichaians,  and  the  Pelasgians  were  among  the  early  inhabitants  of 
Crete.  This  island  was  in  ancient  times  extremely  populous.  The  poets 
describe  it  as  containing  100  cities;  and  if,  with  Savary,  we  redioa  the 
average  population  of  these  cities  to  have  been  6,000  souls,  their  total 
population  would  be  600,000;  and,  supposing  the  other  inhabitants 
of  the  island  to  be  equal  in  number,  the  whole  amount  of  this  island's 
population  would  be  1,200,000  souls.  The  present  population  has  been 
variously  estimated,  but  certainly  does  not  much  exceed  one-fourth  of  this 
number.  Savary  estimated  it  at  850,200 ;  of  whom  200,000  were  Tories, 
150,000  Greeks,  and  200  Jews.  The  Cretans,  both  Mussnlmen  and  Chris- 
tians, are  in  general  tall  and  vigorous  men,  and  particularly  skillnl  in  the 
use  of  the  bow,  a  weapon  which  frequently  appears  on  ancient  Cretan 
medals.  Among  the  Mahommedan  part  of  the  population  we  must  rank 
the  Abadiotes,  the  descendants  of  those  Saracens  whom  Niceph<Hiis  Phocas 
expelled  from  Crete  in  the  10th  century.  They  are  a  smaller  and  weaker 
race  than  the  other  inhabitants,  speaking  the  Arabian  lang^nage,  and 
located  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ida.  The  Candiotes  are  extremely  igno- 
rant, superstitious,  and  bigoted.  In  1817  there  were  only  three  schools, 
attended  by  80  scholars,  in  the  whole  island. 

Govemfnentr\  The  island  of  Candia  is  divided  into  the  three  sand- 
shaks  of  Candia,  Canea,  and  Rettimo.  The  government  is  entrusted  to  a 
pasha  of  three  tails,  who  resides  at  Candia,  and  under  whom  are  two 
other  pashas. 

Towns.^  Candia,  the  capital,  according  to  Toumefort,  is  built  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  CyUsum  or  McUium.  It  is  inhabited  by  about  12,000 
Turks,  3,000  Greeks,  and  50  Jews.  It  offers  a  splendid  coup-d'ml  from  the 
sea;  but  on  the  land-side  its  high  walls  and  advanced  works  conceal  tho 
view  from  the  spectator.  The  houses  are  well-built;  but  seldom  rise  to 
two  stories,  and  present  no  exterior  facade,  so  that  the  streets  appear  to  nut 
between  two  parallel  walls,  the  monotonous  uniformity  of  which  is  only 
broken  by  gates  here  and  Uiere,  and  occasionally  a  patch  of  trellis-work 
covered  with  vines.  The  harbour  might  contain  40  vessels  if  it  were 
cleared  of  the  sand  which  at  present  chokes  it.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  town  is  the  Turkish  cemetery,  a  favourite  promenade  of  the  Turks. 
The  sandshak  of  Candia  forms  the  eastern  part  of  the  island;  extending 
fit>m  Mount  Psilorii  to  Cape  Salemone. — Canea  is  a  fortified  town  on 
the  N.W.  coast  with  7,150  inhabitants.  The  sandshak  of  Canea  fonaa 
the  western  part  of  Candia. — Rettimo  is  situated  on  the  ruins  of  the  tak-- 
deat  JOu^fmmw.  It  is  a  pleasant  little  town  with  about  5,000  inhabitants. 
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AntiquiHu — The  Labyrinth.2  Crete,  which  ancienUy  contained  so 
many  cities,  and  was  the  centre  of  arts,  commerce,  and  politeness,  mnst 
still  possess  many  remains  of  antiquity.  These  hare,  in  many  cases,  been 
minutely  described  by  different  trayellers;  but  to  particularize  their  yari- 
ous  descriptions  would  be  a  task  by  for  too  extensive  for  us.  One  of  its 
monuments,  however,  has  so  much  attracted  the  attention  of  the  curious, 
and  is  in  itself  so  astonishing,  that  it  demands  a  more  particular  descrip- 
tion. This  monument  is  the  Labyrinth,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  an- 
cient Gortynia, — the  residence  of  the  famed  but  fabulous  Minotaur.  In 
order  to  explore  it  with  safety  it  is  necessary  to  be  provided  with  a  clew 
of  cord,  to  serve  the  purpose  of  the  thread  of  Ariadne.  The  mouth  of 
the  labyrinth  is  natural,  and  very  narrow.  But,  advancing  a  little  way, 
we  find  a  wide  passage— though  somewhat  obstructed  by  large  stones  lying 
here  and  there — with  a  flat  roof  cut  in  the  rock  above.  Out  of  this 
yon  ascend  by  a  narrow  path  which  strikes  off  from  the  rig^t  side 
of  the  entrance;  and  a  persoov  is  here  obliged  to  creep  on  his  hands 
and  feet  for  100  paces,  because  the  roof  is  very  low.  At  the  end 
of  this  narrow  passage,  the  ceiling  suddenly  rises  to  a  considerable 
elevation,  and  various  roads  open  on  each  side  and  cross  each  other  in 
different  directions.  They  are  generally  about  7  feet  high,  and  from  6  to 
10,  sometimes  more  in  wideness,  and  they  are  all  cut  with  a  chisel  in  the 
rock,  the  layers  of  which  are  disposed  in  an  horizontal  direction,  and  are 
of  a  grayish  colour.  It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  or  describe  the  variety 
or  complication  of  the  winding-paths  which  are  cut  in  the  rock.  Some 
of  them  form  curves  leading  imperceptibly  to  a  wide  space,  the  roof  of 
which  is  supported  by  huge  pillars,  and  where  three  or  four  roads  meet 
running  in  opposite  directions.  Others,  extending  in  a  curved  direction 
for  a  considereble  way,  end  in  several  ramifications  which  are  carried  to 
a  great  length,  and  terminated  by  the  rock.  "  We  travelled  cautiously," 
sayB  Savary,  "  through  the  windings  of  this  vast  labyrinth,  amidst  eternal 
shades,  the  obscurity  of  which  our  torches  could  scarcely  penetrate.-  In 
such  a  place  as  thb,  imagination  calls  up  a  numerous  train  of  frightful  or 
fantastic  images, — she  fancies  steep  precipices  ready  to  insnare  the  feet  of 
the  curious  observer, — ^monsters  ready  to  spring  upon  him  from  every 
corner, — in  a  word,  a  thousand  chimeras  which  have  no  real  existence.'* 
*'  After  walking,"  the  same  traveller  adds,  *'  for  a  considerable  time 
through  the  dreadful  cavern  of  the  Minotaur,  we  arrived  at  the  extremity 
of  the  passage  whose  direction  Toumefort  had  followed.  We  there  en- 
tered a  kind  of  large  hall  ornamented  with  a  variety  of  inscriptions,  the 
most  ancient  of  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  earlier  than  the  14th 
century.  To  the  right  there  is  another,  nearly  of  the  same  form.  Each 
of  them  may  be  about  24  or  30  feet  square.  By  the  time  we  got  there, 
we  had  unfolded  almost  the  whole  of  our  rope ;  that  is  to  say,  we  had 
walked  about  400  fathoms  without  mentioning  the  different  excursions  we 
had  made  in  those  places  where  we  were  stopt  by  the  rock.  We  con- 
tinued three  hours  in  the  labjrrinth,  during  which  we  were  constantly  mov- 
ing about,  and  yet  could  not  flatter  ourselves  we  had  examined  every  part 
of  it.  I  am  persuaded  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  person  to  find 
bis  way  out  if  he  were  left  alone  in  this  cavern  without  eidier  thread  or 
torch.  The  horrors  of  the  place,  and  the  thick  darkness,  would  fill  his 
soul  with  terror,  and  he  would  perish  miserably."  The  cavern  here  has 
no  stalactites,  because  no  water  trickles  through  the  rock.  It  is  quite  dry 
all  over;  and,  as  there  is  no  admission  for  fresh  air,  has  a  most  disagree- 
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able  tmell.  Tbomands  of  bate  inhabit  die  daik  recMaea.  Seven]  cod- 
jectmrea  have  been  foraoed  by  diffmnt  writera  ooncerning  the  arigioal  for- 
mation of  thk  cavern.  That  it  was  formed  in  part  at  least  by  Nature,  ha 
evident  horn  the  mdeness  of  many  of  the  different  passages.  The  art  of 
man,  it  ia  probable,  did  little  more  than  finish  what  Natoie  had  com- 
menoedy— ^widening  passages  where  they  were  narrow,  and  comiecting 
such  as  were  alv^y  ffwmed  by  other  windings  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasiag  the  intricacy.  If  the  labyrinth  has  been  wholly  formed  by  art, 
it  appears  to  have  been  art  ill  applied,  in  execoting  an  excavation  of  iHiich 
few,  if  any,  have  ever  been  able  to  visit  all  the  parts.  Such  a  labonr 
is  yet  more  fimtastic  than  the  erection  of  those  useless  fnles,  the  pyramids. 
The  latter  have  at  least  the  merit  of  bemg  visible,  while  the  former  cannot 
be  visited  withont  some  risk,  and  can  be  completely  known  to  none. 
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